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Introduction 



The period studied in the present work, from the death of Shah Wali- 
Allah in 1176/1762 to the death in action at Balakot in 1246/1831 of Shah 
'Abd al-' Aziz's disciple, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, is marked by intense 
intellectual activity geared to examining the basis of the contemporary 
social, religious and economic institutions. 

The rapid conquests by the English, the dissolution of Mughal rule and 
the decline of Muslim influence accelerated Muslim intellectual efforts to 
establish new political, social, economic and religious relationship vis-a-vis 
the foreign conquerors. 

This period also saw Sunni and Shi'i ideological differences developing 
into full-scale Sunni-Shi'i polemical warfare, each side accusing the other 
of being heretics and infidels. The battles of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and 
Shah Isma'il Shahid against the popular forms of sufism venerating past 
and present pirs (spiritual guides) and against such popular Sunni beliefs 
as seeking Prophet Muhammad's intercession for sins, culminated with 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 'sjzTi/zrf (holy war) against the Sunni Afghan tribes 
and the Sikhs and divided theSunnis themselves into irreconcilable groups. 

An exceedingly rich polemical and doctrinal literature, written by the 
leaders of different movements and their followers, characterises this period. 
Volumes of their correspondence have been preserved and some contem- 
porary biographical and historical material also survives. Modern authors 
have written whole books or chapters and articles on the basis of the Sunni 
material and have commented on the Shi'is too, but no modern author 
seems to have had access to the Shi'i material itself. The present work 
gives both Sunni and Shi'i material, presenting the voluminous Shi'i 
sources for the first time. 

Persian and Arabic writings of the period were also published in the 
nineteenth century, but some Persian works have been distorted by their 
editors to accord with their own political fears and inhibitions. For example, 
Mawlana Muhammad Ja'far Thanesari, in his Sawanih Ahmadi, deleted 
all reference in Sayyid Ahmad's letters to his intention to fight against the 
English. Ja'far Thanesari, who was an important leader of the Wahhabi 
movement, fought against the British and was imprisoned on the Andaman 
islands from 1866 to 1883. When his Sawanih Ahmadi was published, Ja'far 
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Thanesari, fearful of arousing retaliatory action against the Muslims, 
made changes in Sayyid Ahmad's letters. 

Even today, Professor K. A. Nizami, Director of the Centre of Medieval 
Indian Historical Research at 'Aligarh and former representative of the 
Indian Government in Syria, has chosen to delete the following paragraphs 
from his selection of Shah Wall-Allah's letters without giving any reason. 
The deleted paragraph in the Rampur manuscript reads : 

"Kalima-i Hashtum : Anki qadghan ballgh bay ad numud ki dar shahr-i Islam 
rusum-i kufr mithlHoli wa raftan-iGangd fash na bdyadwadar 'dshura rawafid 
pa az hadd-i i'tidal birun naguzarand wa dar bazdrhd wa kuchaha i'ldniyya 
shukhlha wa bibdkiha nakunand wa la ta'indt ki miguyand naguyand. 
Eighth point : Strict orders should be issued in all Islamic towns 
forbidding religious ceremonies publicly practised by infidels (such as the 
performance of Holi and ritual bathing in the Ganges). On the tenth 
of Muharram, Shi'is should not be allowed to go beyond the bounds of 
moderation, neither should they be rude nor repeat stupid things (that 
is recite tabarra, or condemn the first three successors of the Prophet 
Muhammad) in the streets or bazaars." 1 

The interpolations and distortions which have occurred in editing the 
literature of the period have led the present author to compare existing 
editions with the original manuscripts, although printed works have been 
used whenever possible. 

The most detailed Persian history of the period is the Siyar al-muta'- 
akhkhirin by Nawwab Sayyid Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba'I Hasanl, 
which covers the period up till 1 195/1 781 . A more personal narrative is the 
memoirs of Tahmas Khan, who was taken captive in his homeland near 
Bayazid in Asia Minor, and brought to India by his Uzbek masters who 
were in Nadir Shah's army. First he served in the army of Mu'in al-Mulk 
(d. 1167/1753-4) and then successively under Dabita Khan and Najaf 
Khan. He completed the Tahmds-ndma in 1193/1779. It also contains an 
account of contemporary events. 

Kunwar Prem Kishore Firaqi, son of Kunwar Anand Kishore and 
grandson of Raja Jugal Kishore, wrote an account of events from 12 
Muharram 1199/25 November 1784 to 11 RabiT, 1199/23 January 1785, 
in a book entitled the WaqdH 3 'llam-Shahi. As an introduction to the work 
he added a history of the Delhi court from the reign of Ahmad Shah 

1 A letter to the king, wazir and nobles in the Maktubat-i Shah Wall-Allah Rampur 
includes the eighth point but is deleted from Shah Wall-Allah he siyasl maktubat by 
K. A. Nizami, 'Aligarh 1950. S. A. A. Rizvi, Shah Wall-Allah and his times, 
Canberra 1980, p. 227. 
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(1161-67/1748-54) to that of 'Alamgir II (1167-73/1754-60). A more 
detailed royal history is provided by Ghulam Husayn Khan bin Bhikari 
Khan's Shah 'llam-nama, which gives a bombastic account of 'Alamgir II 
(1167-73/1754-60) and Shah 'Alam ('Ali-Gawhar). The author was 
living at Lucknow in 1798 when Captain W. Francklin published his 
History of the reign of Shah Aulum. However, the most well-informed historian 
of the period was Mawlawi Khayr al-Dln Muhammad Ilahabadi whose 
'Ibrat-nama contains a detailed account of Shah 'Alam's reign. A more 
specific aspect of Shah 'Alam's reign is treated in Muhammad Zahir al- 
Din Mirza's Waqi'at-i Azfari. This deals with the overthrow of Ghulam 
Qadir Khan Rohella who seized Delhi and blinded the emperor, Shah 
'Alam. The account of Muhammad Zahir's captivity and wanderings 
after his escape throw some light on the life ofboth the Hindu rajas and 
Muslim nawwabs. Munshi Munna La'l's Shah 3 Alam-nama is also an impor- 
tant source for the study of Shah 'Alam, but only up to his thirtieth year. 
An interesting diary of court events, from the beginning of 1 Jumada I 
1173/18 January 1759 to the' Emperor's death on 7 Ramadan 1221/19 
November 1806, was compiled by Tek Ghand, the East India Company's 
akhbar-nawis (news-writer) while he was at Shah 'Alam's court. The 
Makhzan a/->*wAbyBhagwanDas Pandit Shivpurl gives an account of Lord 
Lake's operations against the Marathas, from his advance upon Delhi on 7 
August 1803 to his treaty with Holkar in December 1805, and subsequent 
return to Calcutta. 

The provincial histories of the period are also very important when 
forming a balanced view of events. Khwushwaqt Ray, an East India 
Company news-writer in the Panjab, wrote a history of the Sikhs at the 
instigation of Colonel (afterwards General Sir) David Ochterlony. The 
account in his Ahwal-i firqa-i Sikhan is brought down to 1 8 1 1 , the date of the 
completion of the work. Several books were also written specifically about 
the Sikh Maharaja, Ranjit Singh. His biography to the year 1824-5 is 
contained in the Ruznamcha-i Ranjit Singh written by one of his officials, the 
historian Lala Mohan; while Diwan Amar Nath's Ranjit 
Singh gives a detailed account of Ranjit Singh's conquests. Ghulam 
Muhyi al-Din (Bute Shah) Ludhiyanawi completed his Tarikh-i Panjab at 
the request of Captain Murray, Resident at Ludhiyana. His account of 
the Sikh misls and Ranjit Singh is very sympathetic. Lala Sohan La'l 
Suri's 'Umdat al-tawarikh also provides a detailed history of the Sikhs. The 
Chiragh-i Panjab by Ganesh Das, completed in 1846, is another very 
important general history of the Panjab. Mufti 'Ali al-Din bin Mufti 
Khayr al-Din Lahawri wrote the 'Ibrat-nama in 1854 while he was the 
Commissioner at Lahore under Charles Raikes. Besides the history of the 
Sikhs, the 'Ibrat-nama also gives the geography and statistics of the Panjab. 
The Amir-ndma was written by Basawan Lai Shadan bin Naynsukh Ray 
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Kayath Saksena of Bilgram in 1240/1824-5. It gives a very detailed account 
of the exploits of the Afghan adventurer Amir al-Dawla Muhammad Amir 
Khan (d. 1 834) , who was made the first nawwab of Tonk in 1 8 1 7. The work 
also contains an account of Nawwab Wazir al-Dawla, the son and successor 
of Nawwab Amir Khan. 

The Tarikh-i Farrukhabad dealing with the history of Farrukhabad, from 
its foundation in 1126/1714 to 1243/1827-8, is a mine of information on 
Afghan customs and commercial and intellectual interests. Sayyid Nur 
al-Din Fakhri's untitled history of Najib al-Dawla gives a detailed account 
of Najib al-Dawla's exploits against the Marathas, Jats and Sikhs. Munshi 
Shiv Prasad's Tarikh-i fay d-bakhsh, completed in 1 190/1 776, gives the history 
of the Rohella Afghans up to their defeat by Nawwab Shuja 5 al-Dawla and 
the East India Company at Lai Dang in 1 188/1 774. Nawwab Muhammad 
Mustajab Khan, the author of the Gulistan-i Rahmat, written in 1207/ 
1792-3, was one of the fourteen sons of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the Rohella 
chief whose biography is given in the Gulistan-i Rahmat. The Gul-i Rahmat, 
written in 1249/1833-4 by Nawwab Muhammad Sa'adat-Yar Khan, a 
nephew of Mustajab Khan, represents an enlarged version of the Gulistan-i 
Rahmat. 

Ghulam Husayn Khan bin Muhammad Himmat Khan, an official of 
Rajas Balwand Singh and Chayt Singh (deposed 1195/1780) wrote a 
history of the zamindars of Banaras, but a more detailed account is given 
in Khayr al-Din Ilahabadi's Tuhfa-i taza or Balwand-nama. 

Several books relevant to this period in Awadh are also available. Abu 
Talib Isfahan! wrote a history of the reign of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla of 
Awadh, the Tafdih al-ghafilin. Agha Muhammad 'Ali Bihbihani gives a 
biography of Wazir 'Ali Khan, who succeeded Asaf al-Dawla in September 
1797, but was deposed by Sir John Shore in January 1798. 3 Imad al- 
so? adat, a history of Awadh from the reign of Nawwab Burhan al-Mulk 
Sa'adatKhan to 1216/1801, is a most comprehensive work and draws upon 
earlier sources satisfactorily covering both the Mughal and Awadh courts 
Muhammad Fayd Bakhsh bin Ghulam Sarwar wrote a description of 
Faydabad (Fyzabad) from 1179/1765-6 to 1233/1817-18. A more personal 
narrative, the story of Badshah Begum, wife of Ghazi al-Din Haydar, 
entitled the Waqd'i'-i dil-pidhir, was written by 'Abd al-Ahad bin Mawlawi 
Muhammad Fa'iq in 1253/1837-8. Sayyid Kamal al-Din Haydar wrote 
the Tarikh-i Awadh, the history of the Awadh dynasty to the accession of 
Nawwab Wajid 'Ali Shah in 1263/1847. The Urdu translation, entitled 
the Qaysar al-tawarikh, also.includes an account of the reign of Wajid 'Ali 
Shah and the suppression of the freedom struggle of 1857-58. The 
Tabsirat al-nazirin by Mir Sayyid Muhammad Sha'ir bin Sayyid 'Abd al- 
Jalil Husayni Wasiti Bilgrami, completed in 1182/1768, throws light on 
the seven Bilgrami Sayyids anterior to 1100/1688-9. 
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The Hadiqat al-aqalim by Murtada Husayn Bilgrami, completed in 1202/ 
1787, contains a geographical, historical and biographical account of the 
seven climatic regions into which Ptolemy's followers divided the world. 
Contemporary historical and biographical accounts relating to Delhi, 
Bengal, Bihar and Awadh present a vivid picture of the decline of the 
Mughal empire and its supporters. 

There are many historical accounts of Bengal and its rulers. In 1202/ 
1787-88, Ghulam Husayn "Salim" Zaydpuri wrote a general history of 
Bengal. A detailed account of Gwalior, from its capture by the British in 
1780 to the poisoning of Rana Chhatra Singh in 1785-6, is given by Khayr 
al-Din Muhammad Ilahabadi in his Gwaliyar-nama. Mun'im Khan bin 
'Abd al-Mughni Hamadani wrote the Sawanik-i Dakan containing an 
account of the six subas (Mughal provinces) of the Deccan and a history 
of the Nizams from the conquests of Nizam al-Mulk Asafjah to 1197/1783. 
Another history of the Nizams, entitled the Tuzuk-i Asqfi, and dealing 
especially with Nizam 'Ali Khan (1175-1218/1761-1803) toShawwal 1206/ 
May-June 1792, is an important work written by Shah Tajalli 'Ali. On 1 
Rabi', II 1208/6 November 1793, Lachhml Narayan Shafiq Awrangabadi 
completed his history of the Nizams, Ma'athir-i Asafi. Abu'l-Qasim bin 
Radi al-Din al-Musawi (Mir 'Alam), who was a confidential agent of 
Nizam 'Ali Khan and was involved in finalizing treaties on behalf of his 
master, as well as commanding the Nizam's contingents at Seringapatam, 
wrote the Hadiqat al- 3 alam, an account of the Nizams to the death of Tipu 
in 1213/1799. The Tarikh-i dil-afruz by Ghulam Husayn Khan Jawhar 
comprises a history of the Nizams to the accession of Sikandarjah (1218- 
1244/1803-1829). On 4 Jumada II, 1260/21 June 1844, Khwaja Ghulam 
Husayn completed the Gulzdr-i Asafiyya, a history of the Qutb-Shahs and 
the Nizam, together with biographies of other notable persons. 

The Qissa-i Haydar 'All Khan, a history of Haydar 'Ali to 1 196/1782, and 
the Ahwal-i Nawwab Haydar 3 Ali Khan Bahadur, a biography of Haydar 'Ali 
from his birth to 1196/1782, were written by anonymous authors. At the 
instigation of Richard Johnson, another anonymous writer compiled a 
history of Haydar 'Ali Khan from his birth to the accession of Tipu. The 
Tarikh-i Khudadadi (Khudadad or "God-given" was the official title of Tipu 
Sultan's government) is a brief auto-biography by Tipu Sultan extending 
to the end of the Maratha war in February 1 787. Manuals and collections 
of documents relating to Tlpu's Mysore administration have been pre- 
served and, in 1197/1783, Sayyid Zayn al-'Abidin produced the Fath al- 
mujdhidin containing the rules and regulations governing Tipu's army. 
A more general study is given in the Sultan al-tawarikh, by the same 
Sayyid Zayn al-'Abidin, which is a voluminous history of the Mysore 
sultans. Khwaja 'Abd al-Qadir, who acted as secretary to a delegation 
which Tipu sent to Constantinople in 1786, wrote a detailed account of 
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their journey from Seringapatam to Basra entitled the Waqd'i'-mandzil-i 
Rum ; unfortunately the portions relating to their travels from Basra to 
Constantinople and the return journey are not available. The objectives 
of the delegation were threefold. Firstly they hoped to secure confirmation 
of Tipu's rule over the kingdom carved out by him and his father for, the 
Mughal emperor, as we shall see, considered Tipu an usurper. Secondly, 
the delegation was to urge the Sultan of Turkey to send military assistance 
to Tipu in order to expel the British from India. Thirdly, the delegation 
was also expected to secure permission from the Sultan of Turkey for the 
establishment of "factories" in his dominions for selling Mysore goods. 

In 1217/1802, Mir Husayn 'Ali Khan, a servant at Haydar 'Ali's and 
Tipu's court, wrote the Nishan-i Haydari, a history of his patrons. Prince 
Ghulam Muhammad, one of the youngest of Tipu Sultan's sons, wrote 
the Karnama-i Haydari on the basis of Persian, English and French records. 

Proteges at the court of the Nawwabs of Carnatic also composed histo- 
ries of their masters. In 1174/1760-1, Mir Muhammad Isma'il Khan 
Abjadi,the tutor of Nawwab 'Umdat al-Umara' (1210-1216/1795-1801), 
completed a mathnawi (long poem), the Anwar-ndma, on the exploits of 
Nawwab Anwar al-Din Khan (d. 1162/1749). In 1195/1781, Nawwab 
Walajah 'Umdat al-Mulk Muhammad 'Ali (1162-1210/1 749- 1 795) ordered 
Munshi Burhan Khan bin Hasan Hindi to write a history of Carnatic, 
concentrating mainly on his father, Nawwab Anwar al-Din Khan, and 
himself. The work was entitled the Tuzuk-i Walajahi. An anonymous 
work, the Waqa'i e -i Sa'adat, completed in 1218/1803, gives the history 
of the Nawwabs of Arkat from Sa'adat-Ahah Khan to Safdar 'Ali Khan 
(d. 1155/1742) and of the jdgirddrs of Vallore from Ghulam 'Ali Khan to 
Ghulam Murtada Khan (d. 1 176/1762-3). On 27 Dhu'lhijja 1252/4 April 
1837, Muhammad Karim Khayr al-Din Hasan Ghulam Damin completed 
his history of the reigns of Nawwab Walajah and Nawwab 'Umdat al- 
Umara' giving a summary of the later events under ' Azim al-Dawla (1808- 
19), 'Azimjah (1820-25), A'zamjah (1825) and Ghulam Muhammad 
Ghawth (1225-55). His work was called the Sawdnih-i Mumtdz. 

The biographical dictionaries of poets, suf i saints and 'ulama' also form 
a very important source of material for the present study. They are listed 
in the bibliography. The theological and polemical works written by Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz, his brothers, family and disciples and by contemporary 
Sunni and Shi'i scholars, are discussed in the following pages. 

European language sources and the administrative records of the-East 
India Company, are indispensable for an analysis of the political, adminis- 
trative and educational history of the period. Incidentally two of these 
throw important light on Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his relations with the 
English. 
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The Dissolution of Islamic Political 
Control and Aspects of Social 
and Intellectual Life 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the rulers of the rapidly 
disintegrating Indian states and adventurers embarked on the utterly 
suicidal policy of seeking military assistance from foreign powers in order to 
defeat their rivals and to buttress their own throne or leadership. Even the 
Rajput princes welcomed Ahmad Shah Durrani's invasion which could 
only temporarily cripple the Maratha ambition of gaining dominance over 
Northern India. 1 IntheDeccan both the Muslim princes and the Maratha 
leaders vied with each other in seeking French or English help to aggran- 
dize themselves at their rival's expense. 

English Supremacy 

The internecine war in the Deccan accelerated after the death of the 
first Asafjah Nizam al-Mulk in 1748. He had already transformed the 
Mughal Deccan provinces into the Asafjahi kingdom of the Deccan. His 
second son Nasirjang assumed the title of subaddr (governor) of the Deccan 
but was challenged by Muzaffarjang, Nizam's grandson, who claimed that 
he had been nominated as successor by his maternal grandfather. A similar 
war of succession had started in Karnatak (the Carnatic, i.e. the Madras 
coast), which had been made a separate province by Awrangzib in 1703, 
with Arkat (Arcot) as its capital. Here, Husayn Dust Khan (Chanda 
Sahib) rushed to seize the throne but was captured by the Marathas and 
taken as a captive to Satara. Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, 
came to the rescue of both Muzaffarjang and Chanda Sahib, and in 1 748, 
he released Chanda Sahib. In 1750 Nasirjang was killed struggling to 
assert his supremacy over the Deccan and Muzaffarjang was proclaimed 
the subaddr of Deccan. At the investiture ceremony in Pondicherry, 
Muzaffarjang made Dupleix nawwab or governor of the territories south 

1 S. A. A. Rizvi, Shah Wali-Allah and his times, pp^ 170-71, 301-08. 
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1 759, Shuja' al-Dawla, 12 the Nawwab of Awadh, waited on him outside 
Faydabad (Fyzabad) and encouraged him to seize Bihar. 'AH Gawhar 
moved to Allahabad where the imperial governor, Muhammad QuliKhan, 
a cousin of Shuja' al-Dawla, joined him. At the end of March 1759, these 
two besieged Patna. At Mir Ja'far's request, Clive himself now marched 
against the Prince. The news that Shuja' al-Dawla had seized Allahabad 
prompted Muhammad Quli to rush to the rescue of this province. On 
16 May, 'Ali Gawhar was forced to evacuate Bihar. At Ghotauli five miles 
north of the present Son East Bank railway station, he heard the news 
that on 29 November his father, 'Alamglr II, had been murdered by 
Tmad al-Mulk. Consequently 'Ali Gawhar proclaimed himself Emperor 
of Delhi, assuming the title Shah 'Alam II on 20 December 1759. 13 

Shah 'Alam II under English Protection 

On 5 February 1 760, Clive sailed for England but not before despatching 
two battalions of sepoys to Bihar. When Shah 'Alam invaded Bihar and 
unsuccessfully tried to surprise Murshidabad he was forced to retreat. His 
invasion of Bihar in January 1761, with the help of Jean Law and the 
French, also failed. Shah 'Alam then decided "to throw himself into the 
hands of the English". Colonel Carnac received him at Gaya and escorted 
him to Patna. Nawwab Mir Qasim 'Ali Khan, whom the English had 
replaced by Mir Ja'far on 20 October 1760, called on Shah 'Alam on 11 
March 1761 and obtained imperial confirmation of his governorship. The 
payment of Rs. 1,800 as a daily allowance was promised by the English in 
return for Shah 'Alam's confirmation of the political arrangements in 
Bengal and Bihar. 14 

When Shah 'Alam left Delhi, Ahmad Shah Durrani had already crossed 
the Indus to attempt his fifth invasion of India. On 14 January 1761 he 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Marathas on the battlefield of Panipat. 
Before starting on his return journey to Afghanistan in mid-March 1761, 
Ahmad Shah issued farmdns to the ruling princes and to the East India 
Company asking them to recognise Shah 'Alam II as Emperor. Vansittart 
wrote on 1 March 1761 : 

"His Majesty's (Durrani's) faithful servant (referring to himself) who 
has succeeded Sabatjang (Clive) is obedient to the will of Shah 'Alam, 

12 Shuja' al-Dawla, son of Mansur 'AH Khan Safdarjang, ruled in Awadh from 1756- 
1775. 

13 Nawwab Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba'I, Siyar al-muta c akhkhirin } Lucknow 
1866, III, pp. 904-8, II, pp. 656-707; Tarikh-i 'Ilamgir Thdni, Br. M., Or ff. 203-15. 
1749; Ghulam 'Ali Khan, Shah 'Alam-nama, Calcutta 1914, pp. 43-106. 

14 Gleig; G. R., Memoirs of Warren Hastings, London 1841, I, 317; K. K. Datta, Shah 
Alam II and the East India Company, Calcutta 1965, pp. 23-46. 
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who has been brought into the fort of Patna, (and) is ready to accompany 
him (to Delhi)." 15 

Despite repeated affirmations of loyalty and promises of obedience, 
Vansittart took no real steps to have the khutba™ in Shah 'Alam's name 
read in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. Shah 'Alam's mother, Malika Zinat 
Mahal, wrote letters to her son urging him to return to Delhi as 
Ahmad Shah had promised to restore him to the throne. Shah 'Alam 
himself desperately wished to occupy his ancestral throne. The English 
escorted him to the western boundary of Bihar. Shuja' al-Dawla called 
on Shah 'Alam in mid-June and it was the news that 'Imad al-Mulk, 
who had seized Agra, was preparing to obstruct the Emperor's march to 
Delhi, which caused Shuja' al-Dawla first to invade Bundelkhand. He 
seized Kalpi, Moth and Jhansi. The Wizdrat (the position of wazir) was 
formally conferred on Shuja' al-Dawla by the Emperor on 15 February 
1762. 17 

The Bundela chiefs of Urchha and Datia sent their customary tribute to 
the Emperor. However, the Emperor could not obtain control over 
Mahobaj which was ruled by a great grandson of Chhatrasal Bundela. 18 
Early in 1763, the Emperor's expedition reached Qannauj. 

Shuja' al-Dawla urged Ahmad Khan Bangash, the mler of Farrukhabad 
to surrender the territories he had acquired after the battle of Panipat. 
Ahmad Khan, though professing loyalty to the Emperor, refused to part 
with them. On Ahmad Khan's appeal to the Trans-Gangetic Rohellas, 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan of Bareilly, Dunde Khan and other Afghan chiefs 
rushed to Farrukhabad. Surajmal Jat also despatched a force under Tmad 
al-Mulk to fish in the troubled waters. 19 Shuja' al-Dawla and the Emperor 
arrived near Farrukhabad. Najib al-Dawla also came to help the Emperor 
but he quailed at the prospect of Afghan fighting Afghan. He told Shuja' 
al-Dawla that his Rohellas would not fight under his command because 
of their sectarian and racial differences. The Rohellas were Sunnis and 
Afghans, Shuja' al-Dawla was a Shi'a and an Irani. Shuja' al-Dawla 
realised the gravity of the situation. However, Najib al-Dawla succeeded 

15 C. P. G. ; J No. 981 quoted by Ganda Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrani, Bombay 1965, 
p. 374. 

16 Oration delivered on Fridays at the time of zuhr (meridian prayer) and after sun- 
rise in the 'id al-fitr and the 'id al adhha prayers. The name of the reigning khalifa 
or the ruler used to be mentioned in the khutba to assert his sovereignty. 

17 Ghulam 'All Khan, 'Imad al-Sa'adat, Lucknow 1864, pp. 89-91, p. 86; S. M., Ill, 
p. 926. 

18 S.W.T., pp. 104-5. 

19 Nur al-DIn, fF. 59-60; I. S., pp. 87-91 ; Khayr al-Din, 'Ibrat-nama, Br. M., Or 1932, 
f. 39a-40b;S. M., II, p. 641. 
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system envisaged the commanders of each misl as having equal status 
although some commanded as many as ten thousand soldiers in the field 
while others had only a few hundred men under them. 

After reaching Qandahar, Ahmad Shah sent an expedition under his 
general, Niir al-Din Bamza'i, but the Sikhs repulsed him at Sialkot and he 
took shelter in Jammu. Ahmad Shah's Governor of Lahore, Khwaja 
'UbaydKhan , was also defeated and the Sikhs entered Lahore. Jassa Singh 
was declared king of Lahore and given the title Sultan-al Qawm (the king 
of the nation). However, Ahmad Shah rushed to re-assert his control over 
the Panjab. He regained Lahore, surprised the fleeing Sikhs, both men 
and women, and massacred about 10,000 of them near Barnala on 5 
February 1762. The carnage is called "Wadda Ghalu-ghara" (the great 
holocaust). The Shah returned to Lahore with carts laden with Sikh 
heads. On 10 April 1762 he invaded Amritsar. The Sikh temple, Har 
Mandir, was desecrated and blown up with gun-powder but the Sikhs were 
not intimidated. In April-May 1762, they defeated Zayn Khan, Ahmad 
Shah's governor in Sirhind, and forced him to sue for peace on the payment 
of Rs. 50,000 as tribute. In October 1762 the Shah again marched against 
Amritsar but failed to crush its inhabitants. On 12 December 1762, the 
Shah left once more for Qandahar. His sixth invasion also failed. 23 The 
Sikhs re-appeared from their strongholds and divided into two large armies. 
The army of the juniors, called the Taruna Dal, made Amritsar its centre 
and they started rebuilding the temple. The army of the elders, called 
the Budha Dal, established outposts in all the important centres of the 
Panjab. 

In 1763-64, the Sikhs seized the provinces of Sirhind, Lahore and 
Multan. They entered into the Jamuna-Gangetic Doab, ransacked 
Saharanpur on 20 February 1764, and then plundered Meerut, Barha, 
Shamli and Kandhla. Najib al-Dawla, who had defeated Surajmal, was 
unable to contain the Sikh guerrillas and bought peace by paying eleven 
lacs of rupees. The Sikhs then fell upon the Jallandar Doab. In December 
1 764 Jawahir Singh swept over the upper Doab. The Budha Dal, consisting 
of the Ranghar and Gujars, devastated villages as far as the foot of the 
Siwalik hills, chastising mostly the Rajput converts to Islam. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan's bribes to the Sikhs gave some villages a temporary respite. 24 

In October 1 764, Ahmad Shah set off from Qandahar to crush the Sikh 
power, raising the cry of jihad (holy war) against them. He seized Lahore 



23 Nur-al-Dm, ff. 56b-57a; Sohan La'l Suri, 'Umdat al-tawarikh, Lahore 1885-89, I, 
pp. 155-57; Ganda Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrani, pp. 274-85. 

24 Nur al-Din, ff. 72; Tahmas Khan, Tahmds-nama; 'Aligarh University .ff. 26a-28b, 
55a-56b; Ahmad Shah Durrani, pp. 289-94. 
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and Amritsar but the hit-and-run tactics of the Sikh guerrillas were 
invincible. He planned to send reinforcements to Delhi where Najib al- 
Dawla was engaged in a war against Jawahir Singh Jat, son of Surajmal 
Jat, and a strong army of Sikhs. 25 Ahmad Shah ordered his army to 
march towards Sirhind which was completely devastated. Its palaces, 
gardens, orchards and water tanks were in ruins : only the shrines of 
Mujaddid Alf-i Thani Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (971-1033/1564-1624) 
and his descendants gave comfort to the orthodox Sunni Afghans. 26 

Ahmad Shah then moved on to Kunjpura, but in the middle of February 
1765 peace was concluded between Najib al-Dawla and the Jats. Mir 
Nasir Khan Baluch of Qalat, who had joined Ahmad Shah, suggested that 
the Shah should move to Delhi, form a united army of Rohellas, Jats and 
Marathas and crush the Sikhs. Ahmad Shah himself knew that such a 
scheme was chimerical, for confederacy had not proved successful even 
during the battle of Panipat. The Afghan army dreaded the Indian summer 
but above all Delhi had been plundered twice and no substantial wealth 
could be gained from sacking it again. Ahmad Shah rejected Nasir's 
advice, moved to Sirhind and confirmed Ala Singh, the Sikh zamindar 
of Patiala, as governor of Sirhind, and bestowed on him the insignia of 
royalty. Ala Singh promised to pay three and a half lacs of rupees as 
tribute. Ahmad Shah was prepared to recognise other prominent Sikh 
zamindar s as governors of other Panjab regions, for his main aim was to 
exact tribute. He was a farsighted statesman not the visionary jihad 
warrior. However, no Sikh leader offered to act as a governor of Ahmad 
Shah. 27 

The Sikh guerrilla bands made Ahmad Shah's return march from 
Sirhind through Jallandar Doab exceedingly hazardous. "Shamelessly 
the Sikhs first attacked and then took to their heels", says Qadi Nur 
Muhammad, author of the Jang-nama. Ahmad Shah crossed the Ravi. 
He did not stay in Lahore but pushed forward to the Ghanab, where the 
violent current of the'river took a heavy toll of Afghan lives. The Sikhs did 
not pursue Ahmad Shah beyond the Ravi however, and the rest of his 
army reached home safely. 28 

During 1765 and 1766, there was no respite from local Afghanistan prob- 
lems for Ahmad Shah; In April 1765, the Sikhs seized Lahore from Kabuli 
Mai, whom the Shah had appointed governor three years earlier. This 



25 Infra, pp. 19-20. 

26 Nur Muhammad, Qadi, Jang-nama, edited and translated into English by Ganda 
Singh, Amritsar 1939, pp. 128-42. 

27 Jang-nama, p. 127. 

28 Ibid, pp. 129-34. 
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conquest was marked by an issue of coins bearing Banda Bahadur's 
(1710-16) motto: 

"Degh-u-tegh-u-fateh-u nusrat-i bidirang 
Yaft az Nanak Guru Govind Singh" 29 

Ala Singh, whom the Sikhs had considered a traitor, now made peace 
with his Sikh brethren. From Sirhind the Sikh bands poured into the 
Jamuna-Gangetic Doab. They fearlessly sacked the Rohella territories, 
but Najib al-Dawla's troops gave them a good beating and they retreated 
to Amritsar. However, Sikh prestige was so high that even the defeated 
governor of Bengal, Mir Qasim, asked them to restore him to the throne. 80 

In November 1766 Ahmad Shah reached the Panjab for the eighth 
time. The Panjab zamindars were forced to give undertakings that they 
would kill the Sikhs ruthlessly and refuse them shelter; some zamindars 
managed to flee from these territories. The Sikh leaders rejected Ahmad 
Shah's appeal to come to terms with him. At the beginning of March 
1767, Ahmad Shah crossed the Satlaj on his way home again. The Sikhs 
re-occupied the areas evacuated by the Afghan armies ; Afghan control was 
confined to only a few miles around the Afghan army. Near Ambala, Najib 
al-Dawla called on Ahmad Shah. Shah 'Alam urged Ahmad Shah's envoys 
to persuade their king to march to Delhi and escort him there with 20,000 
horse. Shuja' al-Dawla, however, played a double game. Najib al-Dawla 
told Ahmad Shah that, if he marched towards Delhi, he would frighten 
the entire region and the whole country would become a desert. Najib al- 
Dawla paid two lacs of rupees to Ahmad Shah who appointed Najib's son, 
Dabita Khan, as governor of Sirhind. At the end of March 1767, Ahmad 
Shah returned home. 31 

In mid-May the Sikhs again poured into the territory of Najib al-Dawla. 
Ambetha, Nanawta, Meerut and Shamll were sacked, but the Sikhs fled 
when they heard of the arrival of the troops of Dabita Khan and Jahan 
Khan (Ahmad Shah's general). Some Sikhs were killed. However, as 
soon as Ahmad Shah had left Lahore, the Sikhs gained control of the whole 
area from Rawalpindi to the Jamuna. The Rohella territories east of the 
Jamuna were the target of their unceasing raids. In January 1768 they 
plundered Muzaffarnagar and Nanawta, then retreated to Saharanpun 32 
At the beginning of 1769, Ahmad Shah entered the Panjab again but he 

29 The Kettle and the Sword— the Symbols of Service and Power- Victory and ready 
Patronage, have, been obtained from Gurus Nanak-Govind Singh, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, pp. 308-9. 

30 Nur al-Din, ff. 100b-106a. 

31 C. P. C, II, 16, 20, 35, 50, 65, 108, 213, 310, 323; Tahmas-nama, ff. 64a-65b. 

32 Nur al-Din, ff. llla-113b. 
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found the Sikhs so firmly established that he could not harm them, so he 
hastened to Mashhad, in Eastern Iran, to consolidate his control there. 
The rebel governor of Mashhad made peace. On 9 June 1 770, Ahmad Shah 
left for Qandahar. His empire at that time embraced Kashmir, Peshawar, 
Multan, Sind, Baluchistan, Khurasan, Hirat, Qandahar, Kabul and Balkh 
but it was soon to be dismembered. The unity that he had imposed upon 
the Afghan tribes was also shortlived. Sikh control from the Indus to the 
Jamuna became undisputed. Beyond the Jamuna, the Sikhs invaded the 
Rohella territories of Najib al-Dawla and sacked Delhi. They imposed a 
tax on the peasants called rakhi, similar to the chawth™ of the Marathas, 
which guaranteed the payee immunity from their invasions. It amounted 
to between two and five rupees per head. A number of villages were treated 
as constituting a circle and two to three horsemen were sufficient to collect 
rakhi regularly. 34 

Ahmad Shah Durrani's victory over the Marathas at the battle of Pani- 
pat relieved the redoubtable Jat ruler, Surajmal, of Maratha incursions 
and he extended his kingdom from twenty miles south of Delhi to the river 
Chambal, including Agra. In October 1761, Najib al-Dawla made peace 
with Surajmal but it was shortlived. In December 1763, Surajmal seized 
Farrukhnagar ruled by Baluch. It had been a buffer state between him 
and Najib al-Dawla. Najib al-Dawla tried to avoid war and remonstrated 
with Surajmal who took no heed and marched against Delhi. Najib al- 
Dawla came out to meet him but, while crossing a branch of the Hindan, 
Surajmal was ambushed by the Afghans and killed on 27 December 1763. 
Najib al-Dawla failed to prevent Surajmal's son Jawahir Singh escaping 
from Farrukhnagar. Instead of penetrating the Jat territories and destroying 
their kingdom, Najib al-Dawla returned to his capital Najibabad. 35 

Jawahir re-organized his forces and early in November 1 764 reached the 
vicinity of Delhi. The Jat army plundered the Shahdara grain market 
near Delhi and fired cannonballs at Delhi Fort from the east bank of the 
Jamuna. The bombardment continued for a fortnight. Early in January 
1765 a Sikh force, 12,000 strong, came to assist them. Shortly afterwards 
10,000 Naga sannyasis (Hindu hermits) from Awadh got enlisted under Jawa- 
hir. Najib's army exchanged artillery fire with the Jat-Sikh-Sannyasi forces, 
but it was the shortage of supplies in Delhi which exhausted their power of 
resistance. Najib al-Dawla won over Malhar Holkar, Jawahir's Maratha 

33 The Marathas imposed a levy of one-fourth of the revenue assessment on the areas 
which sought immunity from their invasions. No other responsibility was undertaken. 

34 G. R. Williams, "The Sikhs in the Upper (Jumuna-Gangetic) Doab," Calcutta 
Review 1872, pp. 28-29; Nur al-DIn, ff. 72a-74a; S. M., Ill, pp. 927-29. 

35 Ibid, 72b-92a; Murasilat-i Najib al-Dawla, 'Aligarh University Ms. Nawwab 'Abd 
al-Salam Collection; Father Xavier Wendel, An Account of the Jat Kingdom of 
Bharatpur,, Orme Ms. O. V. 216, India Office Library, pp. 97-99. 
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mercenary, by paying him a large bribe. Tmad al-Mulk, to whom 
Surajmal had given protection, was angry with Jawahir Singh. Both he 
and Malhar secretly promised help to Najib al-Dawla. The arrival of 
Ahmad Shah in the Panjab tilted the scales in Najib al-Dawla's favour. 
In utter disappointment, Jawahir concluded a peace treaty in the middle 
of February 1765. On Friday, 22 February, corresponding to the first day 
of Ramadan, 'Imad al-Mulk, sitting side by side with Najib al-Dawla on 
an elephant, rode to the Jami' mosque to offer prayers. In deference to 
'Imad al-Mulk's wishes, Shah 'Alam's name was not mentioned in the 
khutba.™ 

Jawahir thereupon withheld the unpaid balance of the promised 22 lacs 
to Malhar and drove 'Imad al-Mulk from Fort Dig. 'Imad al-Mulk took 
shelter under the Nawwab of Farrukhabad. Jawahir also crushed the 
refractory Jat chiefs. In mid-May 1766, Jawahir defeated Malhar's troops 
and seized Dholpur. Next year he conquered the Kalpi region. He then 
declared war against the Jat' s former overlord, the Raja of Jaipur. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses. The territories around the Chambal became 
independent. In August 1 768, Jawahir Singh himself was assassinated and 
the ensuing civil war shook the foundation of the nascent Jat kingdom. 37 

In March 1 767, Najib al-Dawla bade farewell to Ahmad Shah, who had 
again confirmed him as supreme controller of India. He was now ill and 
exhausted and confessed to Shah 'Alam's mother that he was unable to 
protect himself, let alone Hindustan. In March 1768, he resigned from the 
position of regent and retired to Najibabad making his son, Dabita Khan, 
caretaker of his government. 38 From January 1768 the Sikhs began to 
claim thattheir invasions of Najib al-Dawla's territory were commissioned 
by Shah 'Alam or else, like the Marathas, they would have been content 
with the collection of chawth. The correspondence between Shah 'Alam 
and Jassa Singh shows that the Emperor had accepted the Sikhs as 
his protectors. 39 

Shah 'Alam's Return to Delhi 

However, the laurels of restoring Shah 'Alam to his throne were won by 
the Marathas who, by 1770, had become strong enough to reassert their 
authority over Delhi. Early in 1 770 a Maratha army of about 75,000, led by 
Ram Chandra Ganesh, the Peshwa plenipotentiary, advanced to the north 
of the Chambal. They made peace with Najib al-Dawla and encouraged 
him to seize Jat possessions in the middle of the Doab around Jewar 

36 C. P. S., II, 12b- 14a; Wendell, pp. 106-8; Nur al-Din; Rene Madec, Memoire, trans- 
lated by J. N. Sarkar, Bengal Past and Present, 1936, pp. 61-66, 1937, 1-11. 

37 G. P. C., II, 1101. 

38 G. P. C, II, 849. 

39 Nur al-Din, ff. 118a-120b. 
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and Diba'i. The Marathas defeated the Jat raja at Dig. Najib al-Dawla 
and the Maratha chiefs visited each other's camps and agreed to forget 
their past differences, although neither of the parties was sincere and each 
was determined to outwit the other. 40 

Tmad al-Mulk, dreaming a vain dream of becoming wazir under the 
protection of the Nawwab of Farrukhabad, called at the Maratha camp 
in Agra. His scheme to raise some other Mughal prince to the throne in 
place of Shah 'Alam with the help of Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Nawwab 
Shuja' al-Dawla, petered out. The Rohellas surrendered at Etawa and 
Shikohabad to the Marathas. Najib al-Dawla's relations with the Maratha 
chiefs were also strained and he decided to return to his capital Najibabad. 
He died on his way home at Hapur on 31 October 1770. 

Although he had carved out his kingdom with the help of a foreign 
Afghan power, he was not disloyal to the Mughal emperor. He did not 
play the role of king-maker like the Sayyid brothers and Tmad al-Mulk. 
He was a brave soldier, a shrewd statesman and a flexible and experienced 
administrator. 

The responsibility for his kingdom fell upon his inexperienced son, 
Dabita Khan. Shah 'Alam sent him the robe of investiture, assigned him 
his father's post of mir bakhshi and urged him to pay the customary fees of 
succession and to settle the account for the khalisa* 1 lands controlled by his 
father for several years. Dabita assumed the robes of mir bakhshi but 
refused to pay the dues. 

Disappointed with Dabita, Shah 'Alam opened negotiations with the 
Marathas who expelled the Rohellas from Delhi Fort on 10 February 
1771. Shah 'Alam's representative agreed to pay the Marathas' heavy 
fees and to assign them Meerut, seven other mahdls, and Kora (Jahanabad 
and Kara-Manikpur) to them for escorting him to Delhi when he left 
British protection at Allahabad. Shah 'Alam also ratified a formal treaty 
with them. On 1 Shawwal 1185/6 January 1772, the Emperor entered 
Delhi for the first time since his exile from his capital on 20 May 1758. 42 
Warren Hastings, who had been appointed governor of Bengal at the end 
of 1771, now deprived the Emperor of the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
and transferred them to Shuja' al-Dawla in return for fifty lacs of rupees and 
a monthly subsidy of Rs. 210,000 for the maintenance of a garrison of 
the Company's troops to protect Awadh. The treaty of Banaras ratifying 
the above arrangements was signed on 7 September 1773. This made 
Awadh a buffer state between Bengal and the Marathas. In 1 77 1 , Nawwab 

40 Nur al-Din, ff. 120b-123a; Tahmas-ndma, ff. 76a-77a. According to Nur al-Din, 
Najib al-Dawla died at Najibabad, f. 123a. 

41 Land and revenue reserved for the imperial treasury was known as khdlisa. 

42 'Ibrat-nama, ff. 70b-71a; S. M., Ill, pp. 933-34. 
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Ahmad Khan Bangash died, and to all intents and purposes, Farrukhabad 
became an Awadh dependency. Until the end of the eighteenth century the 
English concentrated mainly on Southern India; and Shah 'Alam, the 
Sikhs, Awadh and the Rohellas were allowed to stew in their own juice. 

Mirza Najaf— The Last Hope of the Mughals 

Shah 'Alam's return filled both the Muslims and Hindus with hopes for 
a more peaceful and better future. These were in vain, only the Mughal 
culture and values, as we shall see were revived again. Two leaders began 
to compete for domination over the Emperor. One of them, Mirza Najaf 
Khan (Dhu'lfaqar al-Dawla Amir al-Umara c Bahadur Ghalibjang), was 
an Irani immigrant. His ancestors were the custodians of Imam Rida's 
shrine at Mashhad; Mirza Najaf himself was born in 1737 at Isfahan. At 
an early age he migrated to India where his sister was married to Safdar- 
jang's eldest brother, Mirza Muhsin. Muhammad Quli Khan, the imperial 
keeper of Allahabad Fort, was his kinsman. Mirza Najaf started his career 
under him but, when the fort was captured by Shuja' al-Dawla in April 
1 759, he fled and entered Nawwab Qasim 'All Khan's service. He 
accompanied the Nawwab on his expedition to collect tribute from the 
Bundelkhand chiefs and subsequently decided to enter their employ. After 
the English victory at Baksar he left Bundelkhand and joined the English 
in January 1765. With the help of Mirza's local knowledge, the English 
seized Allahabad Fort in a few weeks. Clive granted him a pension of 2 lacs 
of rupees out of the 28 lacs promised to the Emperor. Next year Shah 
'Alam, on the recommendation of the English, appointed him fawjdar of 
Kora. In February 1 770, he was dismissed by Shah 'Alam on a false charge 
of failing to collect standard revenues. However, when Shah 'Alam started 
his march to Delhi, he re-employed Mirza and paid Rs. 50,000 to equip his 
Contingent. 43 

Mirza Najaf was indebted to the English for his training in the European 
system of warfare. He recruited 10,000 sepoys trained by them and acquir- 
ed a large amount of artillery. The French observer, Gomte de Modave, 
was highly impressed by Mirza Najaf 's composure and tranquillity. Mirza 
Najaf regarded the court intrigues against him as petty tricks by weak- 
minded people and his attitude to his defeated enemies was high-minded 
and liberal. Comparing him with Najlb al-Dawla, J. N. Sarkar says : 

"At the zenith of his career, Najib-ud-Daulah was for ten years the 
regent of the Mughal Empire, his position and power undisputed by any 
court rival or Muslim potentate in India. His strength lay in the fact 
of his being the head of a Ruhela clan and the recognised leader of the 
Afghan race in general throughout Hindustan, while at the same time he 

43 'Ibrat-nama, ff. 50a-55b. 
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was up to 1767 backed, sometimes by the presence but more often by the 
prestige and name of his unconquerable patron, the Durrani Shah. In 
India itself he was the Sunni champion besides being the head of the 
Afghan race. Even without Durrani backing, he was manifestly the 
greatest Indian general of his age after the death of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
mulk. At the same time his possession of fertile and comparatively un- 
disturbed jagirs in the Doab and upper Rohilkhand, which were carefully 
managed by his able and faithful land-stewards, ensured for him a large 
and steady income, so that at the time of his death he was the richest 
Muslim ruler of North India. 

"Najaf Khan, on the other hand, possessed some social advantages 
which birth had denied to Najib-ud-Daulah. That Ruhela had started 
life in India as a poor friendless man, entering service in the capacity of a 
foot soldier. From this small beginning he had risen by sheer merit and 
unfailing opportunism to the virtual headship of the Empire. But Najaf 
Khan was a Mirza, boasting of the royal blood of Persia, and closely 
connected with the house of the Oudh Nawabs by marriage. All this, 
however, counted for nothing in practical effect as steps to his rise to 
greatness. He had no racial backing in India ; even the Persian Shuja, 
his kinsman and brother of the faith, was his personal enemy while Najaf 
Khan's creed made him utterly friendless at the Court of Delhi, where the 
Shia faction created by Amir Khan and Muhammad Ishaq Khan had been 
crushed after the failure of Safdar Jang's 44 rising against his master in 
1753." 45 

Shah 'Alam's coronation anniversary was attended by many loyal chiefs 
and princes but the mir bakhshi, Najib al-Dawla's son, Dabita Khan, neither 
attended the ceremony nor settled the dues. Mirza Najaf was forced to 
perform the unpleasant duty of collecting them in order to settle the arrears 
in army pay and to re-organise the administration. He knew that Dabita's 
father had been the favourite of the orthodox Sunni 'ulama' of Delhi, such 
as Shah Wali-Allah, 46 and that a war against the Rohellas would alienate 
him from the Sunni population. However, he did not shirk his responsibi- 

ht A combined imperial and Maratha army penetrated into the Doab; 
Shah 'Alam himself followed in the rear. Dabita chose to follow the 
strategy his father had employed in defeating the Maratha invader Dattajl 
Sindia in 1759 at Shukrtal 47 but Mirza Najaf 's counter-plans were more 
effective. At the end of February 1772, Mirza Najaf gained a decisive 



45 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal empire, Calcutta 1964, III edition, pp. 28-, 

46 S. W. T., pp. 307-8. 

47 S. W. T., pp. 169-70. 
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victory and the Emperor was full of gratitude. The Marathas besieged 
Najib al-Dawla's stronghold, Paththargarh, near Najibabad, and permit- 
ted the Afghan garrison to vacate it. Many important but defenceless 
Afghan families sought asylum in the imperial camp, but the Turanis and 
thieves in the camp robbed and dishonoured them. Mirza Najaf rushed to 
their rescue and transferred them to a safe place north of Muzaffarnagar. 
The Marathas forcibly appropriated several lacs of rupees, while the im- 
perialists obtained a very insignificant share. Even the Emperor scolded 
the Marathas for their faithlessness. Hafiz Rahmat Khan and the Rohella 
chiefs were too scared to give Dabita Khan shelter but Shuja' al-Dawla, 
who had left his capital and reached Shahabad, helped him. The Marathas 
demanded forty lacs of rupees as a war indemnity from the Rohellas who 
had no money with which to pay. Shuja' al-Dawla pacified the Marathas 
by standing himself as security. The exultant Marathas pressed Shah 
' Alam to march towards Allahabad and collect tribute for Bihar and Bengal 
from the English. The Emperor and Mirza Najaf, who knew their military 
weakness, refused to embark upon such a foolhardy venture. The Maratha 
leaders then disagreed over their respective shares in the booty. Internecine 
war among the imperialist forces seemed imminent but good sense prevail- 
ed and, at the end of May, the imperial forces and the Maratha troops 
returnedjfrom Rohelkhand. They found that important Rohella towns 
such as Aonla, Bareilly and Rampur had been set on fire by the fleeing 
Rohellas themselves, but the Marathas ransacked them again. Only the 
Sayyids of Amroha were able to save their town by paying Rs. 60,000 to 
the Marathas through Mirza Najaf. By the end of July 1 772 the army had 
retuned to Delhi. Neither the Emperor's own financial problems, nor 
those of the Marathas, were solved. To invade Awadh or the English in 
order to collect tribute would be suicidal. However, Shah 'Alam assigned 
many khalisa districts to Mirza Najaf to raise a strong army. 48 The Emperor 
succeeded in seducing the French mercenary, Rene Madec, from the Jat 
Raja's service by bribing him with a mansab of 6,000 dhat and sawar and the 
title of Nawwab Shams al-Dawla Bahadur QaHmjang. The French adventurer 
accepted the bribe in order to bring Delhi under French control. Madec's 
arrival in Delhi with 3,000 men and eight field-guns in the middle of 
November 1 772 coincided with the Maratha attack on Delhi. The Mara- 
thas had also concluded an alliance with Dabita Khan and the Jats. 
Madec and Mirza Najaf 's sepoys fought valiantly against the Marathas 
near Purana Qal'a in the middle of December but were defeated. 49 

Early in January 1 773 the Emperor concluded a peace treaty with the 
Marathas, by which he agreed to dismiss Mirza Najaf 's newly recruited 

48 'Ibrat-ndma, ff. 67a-70b; Tahmas-nama, ff. 78b-79b. 

49 Sarkar, II, pp. 45-53. 
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troops and Madec's battalion. The Marathas reduced their demand from 
Rs. 25 lacs, which the Emperor in 1771 had agreed to pay, to Rs. 
9 lacs. The Marathas also prevailed upon the Emperor to expel Mirza 
Najaf. Finding no other way out of the impasse, Mirza Najaf Klian 
submitted to the Marathas and served them with his contingent for a daily 
payment of Rs. 3,000. The Maratha aim was tojake Kora and Allahabad 
which had been granted to them by Shah 'Alam. A strong Maratha 
contingent reached Ramghat near Sambhal and Muradabad. Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan asked Nawwab Shuja' al-Dawla to help him against the 
Marathas and promised to pay him Rs. 40 lacs. In compliance with the 
terms of the treaty of Banaras, the English troops marched against the 
Marathas in collaboration with the Awadh forces. At the end of March 
1773, the English and Awadh troops defeated the Marathas, whose hopes 
of seizing Rohelkhand were completely foiled. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
evaded paying the stipulated sum, however, whereupon the English and 
Awadh troops marched into Rohelkhand. Hafiz Rahmat Khan was defeated 
and killed in the battle of Miranpur Katra in the Shahjahanpur district 
on 17 April 1774, and Rohelkhand was annexed to Awadh. Thousands 
of Rohella villages which refused to surrender were burnt and Rohella 
monuments were destroyed. About 20,000 Rohellas were expelled beyond 
the Ganges. The Rampur state of Fayd-Allah Khan, which had not 
fought against Awadh and the English, was spared. The Marathas came 
to terms with Shuja' al-Dawla and the English and dismissed Mirza Najaf 
at 'Aligarh on their return march to Deccan. Mirza Najaf paid a visit to 
the English general at Aniipshahr and returned to Delhi on 20 May 1773. 

There, the Emperor received Mirza Najaf cordially and, at his recommen- 
dation, appointed 'Abd al-Ahad, a Kashmiri intriguer, as deputy wazir. 
Formerly 'Abd al-Ahad had been a servant of Najib al-Dawla and then 
of Dabita Khan. After one year's employment he became Mirza Najaf 's 
protege, but, after obtaining the post of deputy wazir, he became the 
Emperor's favourite. Meanwhile, Mirza Najaf raised a competent army 
and gathered some efficient and energetic lieutenants such as Najaf Quli 
Khan, Afrasiyab Khan and Muhammad Beg Hamadani around him. 50 

Mirza Najaf took full advantage of the involvement of the Maratha 
leaders in the wars of succession following Peshwa Narayan Rao's death 
on 30 August 1773, from 1773 to 1781. Mirza NajaFs swift advance 
crushed the Jat power. In early September 1773, his troops defeated the 
Jat governor of 'Aligarh, Chandu Gujar. At the end of September Mirza 
Najaf, with his French soldiers and trained troops, penetrated into Jat 

50 Nawwab Muhammad Mustajab Khan, Gulistan-i Rahmat; 'Aligarh, Subhan-Allah 
Collection ff. 182a-187b; 'Ibrat-nama, ff. 82b-86b; C. P. C, IV, 122; Tahmds-ndma, 
ff. 83a-84b. 
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territory. He subdued the Jat forts of Ballabgarh and Farrukhnagar and 
defeated a strong Jat force before Barsana at the end of October. He 
then marched against Agra and, after a heavy bombardment of the fort, 
captured it in the middle of February 1774. 

Mirza Najaf 's victories over the Jats were impressive but, instead of 
relieving the Emperor from penury, the heavy military expenses increased 
his financial difficulties. This gave 'Abd al-Ahad the opportunity to try 
to convince the Emperor that Mirza Najaf and Shuja' al-Dawla were 
planning to overthrow him and assume the Sayyid brothers' role of king- 
maker. 'Abd al-Ahad had brought Dabita to Court, and had written to the 
Sikhs and Marathas asking them to attend the Court where plans could be 
made for them to regain their lost dominions. From 12 June 1774 to 21 
April 1775, Mirza Najaf stayed in Delhi to foil these court intrigues. 51 

Early in 1775, Mirza Najaf commissioned Afrasiyab Khan and Najaf 
Quli Khan to march against the Jat strongholds of Doab and Mewat. 
Afrasiyab took Jewar and Ramgarh. The name of Ramgarh was changed 
to 'Aligarh, after 'Ali, the first Shi'i Imam and the fourth Caliph; unlike 
other ephemeral name-changes, this one became permanent. Najaf Quli 
and his Rohella ally, Mulla Rahimdad, succeeded in forcing Kama, a 
Jaipur possession, to capitulate. Undeterred by the underhand court 
intrigues in Delhi aimed at replacing him by Dabita Khan, in November 
1775, Mirza Najaf recalled Afrasiyab from Doab and besieged the Jat 
fort of Dig, thought to be impregnable to cannon-fire. Ultimately the 
Jat commandant Ranjit Singh evacuated Dig and fled. The unruly 
Mughal soldiers plundered the fort, but the arms, ammunition and buried 
treasures unearthed at Dig were not even sufficient to pay their wages. 

Afrasiyab now reduced the refractory Jat and Gujar zaminddrs to 
submission. Previously only Siirajmal had obtained control over them 
The Raja of Mursan, in 'Aligarh, put up a spirited resistance but the guns 
of Afrasiyab and Mirza Najaf, who had also arrived, broke down the 
walls of his fort and the Raja surrendered. 52 

Meanwhile 'Abd al-Ahad had failed to use the ambitious Dabita to 
overthrow Mirza Najaf and became his inveterate enemy. In October 
1755, 'Abd al-Ahad appointed his own brother, Abu'l Qasim Khan as 
fawjdar of Saharanpiir in Dabita's territory in order to collect the revenue 
from the khdhsas. By that time Dabita's army had dispersed, so he hired 
a Sikh force to combat this. Near Muzaffarnagar a battle took place 
between Abu'l Qasim Khan and Dabita and the Sikhs on 11 March 1776. 

51 'torat-n5ma ff. 90a-100b; G. P. C., IV, 1152, 1241, 1267, 1277, 1291; Muhammad 
Sahh Qudrat, Najaf-nama, I. O., D. P., 1277. 

52 Sarkar, Bengal Past and Present, 1936, pp. 114-26; C. P. C, IV 1886, V, 306-70- 
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Qasim was no match for the hit-and-run tactics of the Sikhs, and was 
killed in the battle. 'Abd al-Ahad made peace with Dabita who still paid 
no revenue. On 12 February 1777, Mirza Najaf returned to Delhi. Dabita 
was pressed to clear the dues but he adamantly refused to pay and in 
September a fierce battle was fought between the imperialists led by Afra- 
siyab and Mirza Najaf and Dabita's army near the Ghawthgarh Fort built 
by Najib al-Dawla. Dabita's forces were defeated and his son, Ghulam 
Qadir, was taken captive. Mirza Najaf then besieged Ghawthgarh and 
the garrison surrendered. Dabita Khan's family and some eminent Rohella 
leaders were taken captive and sent to the Agra fort. The Emperor left 
for Delhi on 11 October and arrived there on 20 November 1777. 53 

After his defeat, Dabita, escorted by the Sikhs, reached Karnal in a 
destitute condition. They swept through the upper Doab. The Emperor's 
enemies rallied round Dabita but the stiff resistance of Afrasiyab and Najaf 
Quli drove the Sikhs as far back as Karnal. The imperialists pushed for- 
ward and forced the Sikh leaders to come to terms. They undertook to 
refrain from invading Mirza Najaf 's jagir. Dabita now sought Mughal 
protection and saw Mirza Najaf and his lieutenant in Agra. Mirza gene- 
rously restored Saharanpiir and Ghawthgarh to him and released the 
Rohella family from captivity. On 20 September 1778 Dabita married 
his daughter to Mirza Najaf. Sarkar says : 

"This settlement finely illustrates the farsighted statesmanship of Mirza 
Najaf. He set up Zabita Khan as a buffer against the Sikhs in the upper 
Doab and also as his own protige and partisan for counteracting the 
intrigues of Abul Ahad at Court, so that while he himself was fighting 
the Jats and the Rajputs west of the Jamuna, his trans-Jamuna possessions 
in the middle Doab would be safe and he would be free from any anxiety 
about that quarter. The peace was completed by Zabita Khan's visit 
to the Court, where the Emperor pardoned him and gave him a robe 
of honour and a letter patent for the district of Saharanpui (30 January 
1779)." 5 ' 

Mirza Najaf 's victories had subdued the Jats but they were not crushed. 
When the Jats heard of Mirza Najaf 's pre-occupation with Ghawthgarh, 
they again rebelled. Leaving Delhi on 25 November 1777, Mirza Najaf 
set off towards Agra. He crushed the rebellion there, seized Kumbgarh 
but then restored the Bharatpur region to the fallen foe (the Jats). 

53 W, Francklin, The History of Shah Alum, New Delhi, III reprint 1979, pp. 77-80; 
G. Forster, A Journey from Bengal to England through the Northern Part of India, London 
1978, 1, pp. 282-84; Tahmds-nama, ff. 91b-93b. 

54 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal empire, III, pp. 1 10- 1 1 . 
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'Abd al-Ahad persuaded the Emperor to march towards Alwar where Mirza 
Najaf was campaigning to seize the throne from the new Rajput Raja of 
Jaipur. However, 'Abd al-Ahad did not in the end gain the upper hand. 
Early in June 1779, 'Abd al-Ahad marched towards Karnal to expel Mirza 
Najaf 's administrators from the khalisa land and to make a new deal with 
the Sikhs. Some Sikh leaders became his allies. He laid siege to Patiala 
but had to retreat when a strong Sikh army arrived to help the Raja of 
Patiala. The Sikh army chased 'Abd al-Ahad as far as Panipat causing 
heavy troop losses and the unsuccessful expedition returned on 5 November 
1779. The Emperor was deeply upset at the loss and, at his invitation, 
Mirza Najaf rushed to Delhi, energetically won over 'Abd al-Ahad's 
followers and caused him to be dismissed and stripped of his power. 55 

On 16 November, Mirza Najaf was made the wakil-i mutlaq™ and from 
that time until his death he sank into drink and debauchery ; in August 
1781 he developed consumption. The administration broke down and the 
collection of revenue stopped. Both the Emperor's financial distress and 
the Mirza's miserable pecuniary condition were extreme. None of his 
lieutenants came to his assistance. Although they were successful in their 
own territories, all the funds they collected went to maintain their respec- 
tive armies. 

In March 1780, Mahbiib 'Ali Khan of Awadh, who had exhibited 
considerable promise in the Ramghat expedition of 1773 against the 
Marathas, joined Mirza Najaf. He was allowed to raise an army with the 
tribute he collected and a large number of soldiers swarmed around him. 
In. six months he had conquered a considerable area of Jaipur but could not 
take the fort. At the end of June 1781, Mahbub, sorely disappointed, left 
for Mecca. 87 

Mirza Najaf's grand-nephew, Mirza Muhammad Shafi', successfully 
avenged the imperialist defeat at Patiala in 1779. Proceeding from 
Barnawa in February 1780, he crushed the refractory villages which had 
supported the Sikh invasions. Dabita was ordered to collaborate with 
Shafi'. By this time the cis-Satlaj Sikh leaders, disunited and involved in 
tribal feuds, had approached the imperial court for assistance. Mirza 
Najaf ordered Shafi' to make decisions at his own discretion. However, 
Shafi' was not diplomatic in negotiating with the Sikh leaders and Dabita 
Khan. He annoyed the Sikhs who seized Saharanpur, whereupon Shafi' 
attacked them forthwith. He defeated them and drove them across the 

55 British Museum Or 25,021, ff. 246b-270b; Tahmas-nama, ff. 97b- 110b; 'Ibrat-nama 
ff. 11 la- 112b; G. P. S., V, 1509, 1568. 

56 The position of the Wakil-i Mutlaq was not always filled. He was theoretically next 
to the Emperor but did not hold any specific portfolio. 

57 British Museum Ms. Or, 25,020, ff. 50-345, Or. 25,021, ff. 1-25, 271-84; 'Ibrat-nama, 
ff. 115b-117a. 
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Jamuna. Shaft' chased them as far as Ambala but the Court's failure to 
despatch money or reinforcements halted his progress. Dabita, who had 
returned to Delhi, refused to collaborate with Shaf i'. However, he accep- 
ted the duty of negotiating with the Sikh leaders independently. In return 
for the right to control and impose rakhi on the land in their possession, 
the Sikhs offered not to plunder the khalisa villages. Mirza Shaf l' returned 
and remained at the imperial base in Kunjpura, near Delhi, until Mirza 
Najaf's death. His surplus troops and Dabita Khan's six auxiliary forces 
and retainers were commissioned to restore peace around Saharanpur and 
collect the revenue from the upper Doab. 58 This was the last grand plan 
of the dying Mirza Najaf. On 6 April 1782 he died 59 and the rays of 
hope for the recovery of the Mughal glory that had begun to shine were 
dissipated in the cloud of growing anarchy. 

Shah 'Alam under Maratha protection 

The period between April 1782 and 1784 is marked by a scramble for 
supremacy between Mirza Najaf's lieutenants. Afrasiyab, whom the 
Mirza had nominated his successor was a Hindu grocer's son who had 
been converted and trained by the Mirza. Shah 'Alam appointed him 
his master's successor on his promise to pay Rs. 5 lacs as succession fee. 
Mirza Shaft' challenged Afrasiyab's rise to power and organised a coup on 
10 September, 1782 which gave him control of Delhi. The Emperor then 
replaced Afrasiyab, who was unable to pay the promised succession fee, 
with Shaft'. In October Shaft' was overthrown but a month later was 
reappointed regent. In January 1783, Shaft' succeeded in restoring order 
in Agra but his rival, Muhammad Beg Hamadani, who enjoyed the 
support of the Mughaliya leaders and troops, hatched various plots to 
depose him. Shaf i' opened negotiations with the Maratha chief, Mahadji 
Sindia, who had proved most successful in diplomatic matters. At the 
end of June 1783, Sindia visited Shaft', whereupon Hamadani declared 
Shaft' a traitor and killed him on 23 September 1783. 60 Afrasiyab again 
accepted the post of regent, promising an enormous sum as succession fee, 
but he was still unable to pay. The Sikhs renewed their raids into the Doab. 
Hamad^ni's rebellion was uncrushed. At the end of October 1784, Afra- 
siyab also met Mahadji Sindia in his camp at Rupbans near Fathpur- 
Sikri. On 2 November 1784, before they could make any bargains, Afra- 
siyab was killed by Shaft's brother. Sindia defeated Hamadani's forces and 
obtained his complete submission. Shah 'Alam thereupon made Sindia 
his regent and called on him near Kanwah in 1784. Ironically it was at 

58 'Ibrat-nama, ff. 115a. 
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Kanwah that Babur, defeating Rana Sanga in 1527, had laid the founda- 
tion of the Mughal empire. On 1 December 1784 Shah 'Alam appointed 
the Peshwa his deputy (ndHb-i munib) and the bakhshi al-mamalik. Sindia 
was made the Peshwa's permanent regent and de-facto administrator 

Between January and March 1785, Mahadji Sindia regained control 
over Dig and Agra. In the middle of November 'Aligarh was conquered.** 
The Sikhs promised to refrain from levying rakhi on the imperial khalisa 
m return for ajagir of Rs. 10 lacs from the Rajput Raja of Jaipur. This 
agreement was designed to ensure the safety of the districts from Delhi to 
Panipat. In January 1786.. Mahadji Sindia himself invaded Jaipur in 
order to collect the tribute which the Raja of Jaipur had allowed to fall 
far in arrears ; he did not pay even a fraction of what Sindia had demanded 
After minor skirmishes a pitched battle was fought between Mahadji 
Smdia and the Rajputs near Lalsot, not far from Jaipur. Early in August 
1787, Mahadji Sindia retreated. Meanwhile Agra had been seized by 
Isma'il Beg Hamadani, the nephew of Muhammad Beg Hamadani (an 
energetic lieutenant of Mirza Najaf). The territories which Mahadji Sindia 
had conquered in the Doab were also lost. Ajmir was seized by the 
Raja of Jaipur. With no money and little prospect of success, Mahadji 
Sindia retreated to his stronghold of Gwalior at the end of December 
1788. 63 

The debacle suffered by Sindia at Lalsot kindled in Ghulam Qadir 
who had succeeded his father Dabita Khan on 21 January 1785, the hope 
of gaining the position of bakhshi al-mamalik at the imperial court which 
had been held by his father and grandfather. In the middle of August 
1787 he reached Delhi. Mahadji Sindia's agents fled. On 5 September 
Ghulam Qadir gained control of Delhi. The helpless Emperor made him 
the bakhshi al-mamalik and gave him the vainglorious title of "Amir al-umarct 
Rawshan al-Dawla Bahadur" (Commander of commanders, the light of the 
realm). 6 4 However, the Emperor's secret plots aimed at extirpating the 
Rohella menace made the drunkard Ghulam Qadir violently angry. He 
crossed back into the Doab and seized the khalisa land from Meerut to 
Saharanpur. Shah 'Alam wrote asking the Sikhs and Mahadji Sindia for 
help. The latter, defeated by Isma'il Beg, the Mughaliya chief, crossed the 
Chambal. Isma'il Beg now invited Ghulam Qadir Rohella to join him 
in a united bid to expel the remaining Marathas and eradicate the Jat 
power. Their combined forces first tried to take Bharatpur but, finding it 
stoutly defended by the Jats, they turned to the Jat fort of Kumbher and 
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seized it. Before the Jat forces could give them battle, Isma'il Beg marched 
against Dig. The garrison there repulsed them, however, and the Jat 
army from Bharatpur, which had hurried to their rescue, combined with 
Mahadji Sindia's Deccan Horse and other Jats to make short work of the 
army of Isma'il Beg and Ghulam Qadir. Isma'il Beg retreated towards 
Agra but the Maratha-Jat army decisively crushed the Mughaliya force 
of Isma'il Beg near Agra. In the middle of June 1788, Isma'il Beg fled in 
a miserable condition. 65 Ghulam Qadir refused to help him and marched 
towards Delhi via 'Aligarh and Shahdara. The Emperor wrote asking 
Mahadji Sindia to rush to his aid, but the Rohellas forestalled the Marathas 
and entered Delhi Fort with the help of some traitors in Shah 'Alam's 
service. Ghulam Qadir ruled Delhi between 18 July and 20 October 
1788. He deposed Shah 'Alam and blinded him on 10 August. The 
princes and their children were brutally beaten, the princesses were raped, 
flogged and starved to death. The Rohellas dug up every corner in the 
fort and palaces where they thought gold might have been buried. The 
obsessive need to avenge the wrong done to his father and family by the 
Mughal Emperor made Ghulam Qadir an insane savage. 

Mahadji Sindia could not send immediate relief but the Maratha forces 
reached Delhi Fort on 2 October, and eight days later Ghulam Qadir 
fled. The blind Shah 'Alam was restored to the throne. Ghulam Qadir was 
hotly pursued and taken captive on 19 December. He was sent to Mahadji 
Sindia's camp at Mathura and, at the request of Shah 'Alam, his eye- 
balls were extracted and his nose and ears were cut off on 3 March 1 789 
and sent to the Emperor. Then his hands and feet were amputated and his 
dead body was hung on a tree. 66 

Mahadji Sindia was welcomed to Delhi Fort as the deliverer from 
Ghulam Qadir' s atrocities. The revenue from thirty-two mahdls 61 , assigned 
as the khalisa for the Emperor's expenses and the upkeep of the Court 
was too precarious and meagre to maintain the Emperor's enormous 
household of queens, princes and princesses. At the beginning of 1792. 
Mahadji left for Puna making Shah Nizam al-Din, known as Shahji or 
Hadratji, a Qadiri sufi saint in Delhij his deputy. The Emperor had been 
deeply impressed with Nizam al-Din's spiritual power but Nizam al-Din 
cut off the Emperor's allowance, reducing the palace inmates and servants 
to the verge of starvation, while he himself amassed considerable wealth. 
On 12 February 1794, it was announced that Mahadji Sindia had died 
of fever in a suburb of Puna called Wanaoli. By this time Shah 'Alam had 
developed an understanding with Mahadji Sindia and each appreciated 
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the other, as the events recorded in the Waqd'l* 3 Alam Shah by Prem 
Kishore Firaqi suggest. 

Internecine warfare among the Maratha leaders, both in the Deccan 
and the north, shook the foundations of that organisation. The Sikhs 
broke their treaty with the Marathas and between 1793 and 1795 raided 
the Doab several times. Guillier Perron (previously Pierre-Francoise 
Cuillier) who had risen to power under de Boigne, Mahadji's protege, was 
commissioned to streamline the Delhi administration and to halt the Sikh 
depredations. The Emperor, at the request of Dawlat Rao Sindia, Mahad- 
ji.Sindia's grand-nephew and successor, gave Perron a pompous Persian, 
title and a mansab of 7,000. The income from his jagir was Rs. 27 lacs. 
In 1799, Perron made 'Aligarh his headquarters, and, by 1801, had not 
only halted the cis-Satlaj Sikh leaders but obtained control over Agra, 
Ajmir, Delhi, 'Aligarh, Khurja, Saharanpur and Firuzabad, towns earlier 
pacified by Mahadji Sindia. 68 

Ahmad Shah Durrani's Successors 

Shah 'Alam received no offers of pecuniary assistance. He therefore sent 
petitions to the Afghan, Zaman Shah (1793-1800). After Ahmad Shah 
Durrani's death in October 1773, his son, Timur Shah (1773-93), who had 
served as governor of Lahore and Multan, succeeded him. In 1779 he 
had regained Multan, which the Sikhs had occupied earlier that year, 
and had fought in Sind. He had also suppressed the uprisings in Peshawar 
and Kashmir. 69 Timur Shah did not interfere with the Sikhs across the 
Indus but his son, Zaman Shah, who succeeded him after his death in 
May 1793, was tempted to duplicate his grandfather's exploits in the 
Panjab. Meanwhile, the unity of the Sikh misls had broken down and most 
of them were totally ineffective. 

Zaman Shah first consolidated his authority by securing his throne from 
rivals and from Agha Muhammad, the Shah of Iran (1779-1797). Early 
in December 1796, he crossed the Indus and seized Lahore. The Sikhs 
evacuated their towns and retired to the hills. However, Zaman Shah's 
brother in Hirat rebelled and compelled him to leave Lahore immediately, 
making Ahmad Khan Barakza'l governor. The English were greatly 
alarmed and recruited the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th regiments of Bengal 
Lancers in order to meet the invader. However, at the end of October 
1798, Zaman Shah again passed through Peshawar and seized Lahore 
from the Sikhs without much resistance. Nizam al-Din Khan of Qasur 
could be chosen as governor of Lahore but both he and Zaman Shah were 

68 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal empire, IV, Calcutta 1935, pp. 146-47, 202-4, 242, 
245-47. 

69 G. P. Tate, The Kingdom of Afghanistan, Delhi 1973, reprinted, pp. 88-93. 
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suspicious of each other. Several other Sikh leaders offered to fill this 
position and eventually Zaman Shah gave the post to the Sikh leader of 
Majha, Ranjit Singh (b. 2 November 1780). He then wrote in answer to 
Shah 'Alam promising to return soon to restore Islamic domination over 
northern India. Meanwhile Zaman Shah had hurriedly returned home- 
wards, reaching Kabul at the end of January 1799, where he was defeated 
and blinded by his rebellious brother at the end of July 1801. Mahmud 
of Hirat was then proclaimed king at Kabul. Shuja' al-Mulk, also 
Mahmud's brother and his rival, seized Peshawar. 70 



Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

Before long Ranjit Singh threw off the Afghan yoke, and made the Raja 
of Jammu his tributary chief. On 1 January 1806, he entered into an 
alliance with the English promising to establish an intimate connection 
between them. 71 On 25 April 1809 he signed the Treaty of Amritsar with 
the English confirming "perpetual friendship" between the two powers. 
The English recognised Maharaja Ranjit Singh's supremacy over the 
Panjab north of the river Satlaj. In return the Maharaja promised Jo 
commit no "encroachments on the possessions of the cis-Satlaj chiefs." 72 
Consequently Maharaja Ranjit Singh relinquished his hopes of eastern 
expansion, took the Kangra territories and on 13 July 1813 seized Attak 
from the Afghans. 73 Between 1812 and 1815, the Afghan king, Shah Shuja' 
al-Mulk lived under Maharaja Ranjit Singh's protection and was forced 
to surrender the celebrated Koh-i nur 74 diamond to the Maharaja on 
13 June 1813. The disillusioned Shah Shuja' finally left Lahore in April 
1815 and sought English protection. Ranjit Singh's kingdom expanded 
rapidly. In 1818 he seized Multan and in July 1819 became the ruler of 
Kashmir. In 1820 Rawalpindi was conquered andin 1823 Yar Muhammad 
Khan, the Afghans' governor of Peshawar, also accepted the Maharaja's 
suzerainty. The Maharaja's enterprising Sikh general, Hari Singh Nalwa 
captured Peshawar on 6 May 1834 and it became part of the Sikh kingdom. 
The English, however, foiled the Maharaja's ambition to takeSind 76 from 

70 The Kingdom of Afghanistan, pp. 94-116. 

7 1 Bikrama Jit Hasrat, Life and Times of Ranjit Singh, Nabha 1977, pp. 70-71. 
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its Muslim Amirs before his death on 27 June 1839. He summed up his 
own achievements in the following words : 

"My kingdom is a great kingdom ; it was small, it is now large ; it was 
scattered, broken and divided ; it is now consolidated ; it must increase 
in prosperity, and descend undivided to my posterity. The maxims of 
Taimur have guided me ; what he professed and ordered I have done. 
By counsel and providence, combined with valour, I have conquered ; 
and by generosity, discipline, and policy, I have regulated and consoli- 
dated my government. I have rewarded the bold, and encouraged merit 
wherever it was to be found; on the field of battle, I exalted the 
valiant; with my troops I have shared all dangers, all fatigues. Both on 
the field and in the cabinet I shut partiality from my soul, and closed 
my eyes to personal comfort ; with the robe of empire, I put on the 
mantle of care; I fed faqirs and holy men, and gained their prayers ; 
the guilty as the innocent I spared ; and those whose hands were raised 
against myself have met my clemency ; Sri Purakhji (God) has therefore 
been merciful to his servant, and increased his power, so that his territory 
now extends to the borders of China and the limits of the Afghans, 
with all Multan, and rich possessions beyond the Sutlej." 77 

Awadh and the English 

The decline of Awadh started after the death of the third Nawwab 
Shuja' al-Dawla at Faydabad in 1775. He had realised his expansionist 
ambitions and governed the country efficiently. With his death the era of 
the rule of the dynamic nawwabs cume to an end. The English took the 
opportunity to make Awadh financially bankrupt and difficult for its 
rulers to govern. 

The Calcutta Council of the East India Company argued that with Shuja' 
al-Dawla's death, any treaties made with him came to an end. His son and 
successor was Asaf al-Dawla (1775-97). Under the treaty of Faydabad, 
signed m 1775, the subsidy for the use of the Company's troops was 
raised from Rs. 210,000 to Rs. 260,000 per mensem and the new Nawwab was 
forced to cede Raja Chait Singh's zamindari of Banaras, Jawnpur and 
Ghazipur to the Company in full sovereignty. Encouraged by the party 
hostile to Warren Hastings Balm Begum, Shuja' al-Dawla's widow, took 
possession of her deceased husband's enormous jdgirs which yielded a rent 
of Rs. 36 lacs. Although she produced a will made by her husband subs- 
tantiating her action, her claims were illegal both under general Islamic and 
Mughal traditions. On the British Resident's representations, the Begum 
gave Asaf al-Dawla Rs. 30 lacs, half of which was to be paid to theCompany, 

77 H. M. L. Lawrence, Adventures of an officer in thePunjaub. London 1846, 1, pp. 64-65. 
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plus the promise of another twenty-six lacs, for which she had security in 
land. In return the Nawwab agreed to renounce further claims upon her. 

Asaf al-Dawla transferred his capital to Lucknow and the Begum and 
her dependants stayed at Faydabad. The Nawwab was unable to meet 
the growing demands by the English for more money to meet the heavy 
expenses of their war in the Deccan. Hastings imposed a heavy quota for 
money and troops on Ghait Singh and, in December 1782, he forced 
Bahu Begum and Asaf al-Dawla's grandmother to surrender the treasure 
valued at Rs. 7,600,000. Bahu Begum's jdgirs were also resumed, but these 
were later relinquished and Bahu Begum retained them until her death 
in 1815. Hastings also extorted the whole of his annual income, amounting 
to Rs. 1,500,000, from Nawwab Fayd- Allah Khan of Rampur. In 1882 
Bristow, the British Resident, wrote : 

' 'Despotism is the principle upon which every measure is founded, and 
the people in the interior parts of the country are ruled at the discretion 
of the Amil or Faujdar (chief district officer) for the time being; they 
exercise, within the limits of their jurisdiction, the powers of life and 
death, and decisions in civil and other cases, in the same extent as the 
Sovereign at the capital. The forms prescribed by the ancient institu- 
tions of the Mughal Empire are unattended to, and the will of the 
provincial magistrate is the sole law of the people; the total relaxation 
of the Wazir's authority, his inattention and dislike to business, leave the 

Amils in possession of this dangerous power 1 can hardly quote 

an instance, since the Wazir's accession to the masnad (throne), of an 
Amil having been punished for oppression, though the complaints of 
the people and the state of the country are notorious proofs of the 
violences daily committed; it has even become unsafe for travellers to 
pass except in large bodies ; murders, thefts, and other enormities 
shocking to humanity are committed in open day." 78 

The ijara (revenue farming) was introduced to stabilize the declining 
revenue collection, but it made the peasants life miserable. Asaf al-Dawla's 
minister, Haydar Beg who died in 1795, was Hasting's creature. The 
Governor-General even controlled the appointment of the Nawwab's 
chief minister. Unable to stop the administration from collapsing, despair- 
ingly the Nawwab gave himself over to dissipation. 79 

After Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla's death in 1797, his son Nawwab Wazir 
'Ali was recognised as his successor. Wazir 'Ali's anti-British leanings 

78 H. G. Irwin, The Garden of India, I, Lucknow 1973, reprint I, p. 82. 
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made the strong pro-British element in the Awadh administration hostile 
to him. The Governor, Sir John Shore, (1793-98) himself came to Lucknow 
and dismissed Wazir 'Ali on the pretext that he was not Asaf al-Dawla's 
son, for Asaf al-Dawla's widow had deposed that the Nawwab was sexu- 
ally impotent. Wazir 'Ali was sent to Banaras where, in desperation, he 
killed the Political Agent, Cherry, and instigated a rebellion, asking Zaman 
Shah and the Marathas for help. Assembling a hurriedly recruited army 
aroundjiim, Wazir 'Ali recognised Mirza Muzaffar Bakht, a grandson of 
Shah 'Alam, as Emperor, and was made wazir by him. A few days later 
the English and Awadh troops defeated him. Wazir 'Ali fled. Many 
years later he was taken captive and imprisoned in Calcutta where he died 
in 181 7. 80 

After Wazir 'Ali's dismissal, Asaf al-Dawla's younger brother, Sa'adat 'Ali, 
was made Nawwab. In the early years of his reign the news of Zaman Shah's 
invasion prompted the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley (1798-1805) to 
force the Nawwab to replace the greater part of his Awadh troops with 
an English force. The total amount of the subsidy to the Company was 
raised to Rs. 13,000,000 per annum. The treaty dated 10 November 1801, 
deprived Nawwab Sa'adat 'Ali of Rohelkhand, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
Etawa, Kanpur, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, A'zamgarh, Bastiand Gorakhpur. 
According to this treaty, charges were no longer to be made for the protec- 
tion of Awadh; thus all the territories acquired by Nawwab Shuja' al- 
Dawla were taken away within twenty years of his death. 

Although Sa'adat 'Ali had lost about half of his dominions, he devoted 
the remaining years of his life to streamlining the administration and 
strengthening the Awadh government. However, the English sided with 
the recalcitrant zaminddrs against him and accused the Nawwab of "collec- 
ting taxes at the point of the bayonet". Sa'adat 'Ali abandoned the system 
of allotting the revenue circles to the highest bidder for a fixed sum {ijdra) 
and ordered his chakladdrs (revenue collectors) to account for their collec- 
tion without binding them to pay any fixed amount (amani). The pros- 
perity of the villages returned and, according to Col. McAndrew, "At his 
death Sa'adat J Ali left behind him the name of the friend of the ryot and a 
full treasury." Sa'adat 'Ali died in 1814 ; his treasury was estimated 
variously to contain "three to fourteen million sterling. 81 " 

Sa'adat 'Ali was succeeded by his second son, Ghazi al-Din Haydar 
(1814-1827). He dismissed his father's able minister, Hakim Mahdi, who 
was alienated from the Resident, Colonel Baillie, and replaced him by his 
favourite, Agha Mir. The ijdra system was reintroduced and Sa'adat 

80 Muhammad Husayn bin Muhammad 'Ali Bihbihani, Wazir 'Ali, Public Library 
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Garden of India, I, pp. 87-88; I. S., pp. 167-71. 
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'All's administrative framework collapsed under the rapacity and callous- 
ness of Agha Mir. At the suggestion of the Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings (1813-23), Ghazi al-Din declared himself independent of Delhi 
in 1819, and assumed the vainglorious title AbuH Muzaffar Mu'izz al-Din 
Shah-i Zaman Ghazi al-Din Haydar. He and his four successors, Nasir al-Din 
Haydar (1827-37), Muhammad 'Ali Shah (1837-42), Amjad 'Ali Shah 
(1842-47) and Wajid 'Ali Shah (1847-56) were kings in name only. The 
English interfered in their administration and the recalcitrance of the 
zamindars closed the doors to any effective rule. 

The Deccan and the English 

However, the real threat to English imperialistic ambitions came from 
the state of Mysore, which had been reorganised by Haydar 'Ali and Tipu. 
With the accession of Nizam 'Ali Khan, the fourth son of Nizam al-Mulk 
Asafjah on 6 July 1762, the instability in Haydarabad ended. Before as- 
cending the throne he had profited from the Maratha debacle at Panipat by 
recovering the Asafjahi territory which had been ceded to the Marathas in 
1 760. His instinct for self-preservation made him friendly with the English 
and he became instrumental in the fall of both Mysore and the Marathas. 

The state of Mysore, bounded on the northeast by Bombay, on the east 
by Andhra, on the south-east by Madras and on the south-west by Kerala, 
was a very ancient Hindu kingdom. In 1759, Haydar 'Ali (b. 1721) 
started his career as an ordinary soldier in Mysore. He became the princi- 
pal power behind the throne of the Hindu Raja who conferred on him the 
title, Fath Haydar Bahadur. Between 1761 and 1766, he conquered Sira, 
Bidnur, Sunda and the Malabar. The hostility of the Nizam of Haydarabad, 
the Marathas and the English did not deter him. Though practically 
illiterate, he exhibited far-sighted statesmanship by making short-term 
alliances with the Nizam and the Marathas ; and on the battlefield he 
fought with indomitable will and courage. These qualities were demons- 
trated during the first Mysore War (1767-1769) and the second Mysore 
War (1780-1784). He established a strong centralized administration on 
the Mughal pattern, which, after his death on 7 December 1782, was 
further strengthened by his son and successor, Tipu. Tipu unhesitatingly 
introduced some useful features from the European civil administration 
and military organisation. Sir Thomas Munro (1761-1827) and Edward 
Moor (1771-1848), who had first-hand knowledge of Tipu's administra- 
tion, wrote commending its efficiency, impartiality and justice although 
Munro described Tipu's government as "the most simple and despotic 
monarchy in the world". 82 Tipu concluded the second Mysore War in 

82 Quoted in Mohibbul Hasan, History of Tipu Sultan, Calcutta 1971, 2nd edition, 
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1784 by signing the treaty of Mangalore with the British government on 
the basis of the mutual restoration of conquests. 

The new Governor-General, Lord Gornwallis (1786-1793), was con- 
vinced that Tipu was "a prince of uncommon ability and of boundless 
ambition, who had acquired a degree of power in extent of territory, in 
wealth, and in forces that threatened the Company's possessions in the 
Garnatic and those of all his other neighbours with imminent danger." 83 
In 1787 Tipu sent envoys to both France and Constantinople asking for 
help but his emissaries were unsuccessful. Tipu's invasion of Travancore, 
an English ally, at the end of December 1 789, gave the English a pretext 
to crush his power. Cornwallis entered into a "Triple Alliance" with the 
Marathas and the Nizam of Haydarabad, the allies agreeing to divide the 
spoils equally. The third Mysore War which broke out in 1790, lasted 
until 1792. The Marathas and the Nizam's troops fought very efficiently. 
In February 1 792, Gornwallis besieged Tipu's capital Seringapatam and 
seized some mountain strongholds. In March 1792, Tipu surrendered and 
signed the Treaty of Seringapatam. He was forced to cede about one half 
of his dominion to the victorious allies and to give two of his sons as hostages. 
He also paid an indemnity of more than Rs. 30,000,000. The English 
gained possession of those of Tipu's territories which controlled the ap- 
proach to the sea and the passes through which lay the tableland of 
southern India. The Marathas received the territory between Wardha and 
the Krishna. The Nizam of Haydarabad gained the region lying between 
the Krishna and Pennar rivers. 

The truce ended shortly after the arrival of Lord Wellesley as Governor- 
General in May 1 798. Tipii sent envoys to Turkey, Iran and France, and 
to Zaman Shah, suggesting they co-operate with him to drive the English 
out of India. All the missions failed, and Tipu had to fall back on his 
own resources. Wellesley now set about compelling the Indian princes to 
enter into a "Subsidiary Alliance" with the English, according to which, 
they were to maintain a contingent of English troops within their states, 
accept an English Resident in their capital, and enter into friendly rela- 
tions with foreign powers only through the English. No prince would be 
allowed to declare war or negotiate any treaties without English consent. 
Tipu rejected the "Subsidiary Alliance". Wellesley entered into a separate 
tripartite alliance with the Nizam of Haydarabad and the Maratha Peshwa 
on the basis of equal distribution of the spoils of war, following upon which 
Tipii was defeated in two pitched battles. Seringapatam, where he took 
shelter, was captured on 4 May 1799. Tipu died gallantly defending his 
freedom. A scion of the Hindu Raja of Mysore's family was made ruler of 
the central part of the state; Kanara, Goimbatore, Daraporam and Serin- 

83 History of Tipu Sultan, p. 148. 
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gapatam were annexed by the English. The territory to the north-east of 
his dominion (Gooty), Gurramkonda and part of Chiteldurg, including its 
fort, was given to the Nizam of Haydarabad. The Marathas did not 
accept the share offered to them. 84 

The Nizam of Haydarabad now agreed to accept the "Subsidiary 
Alliance" and the eighth Maratha Peshwa, Baji Rao II (1796-1818), also 
signed it at the end of December 1802. Other Maratha chiefs, however, 
refused to obey him but Lord Wellesley was prepared to meet the Maratha 
leaders' challenge. In the Deccan, the Governor-General's brother, 
Arthur Wellesley and, in northern India, General Lake, began their 
attacks on all the Maratha control centres. Arthur Wellesley seized 
Ahmadnagar, Assaye, north of Awrangabad, Burhanpur, Asirgarh and 
Agraon, about fifty miles east of Burhanpur. Lake left his headquarters 
at Kanpur on 7 August 1803 and headed towards 'Aligarh, stormed the fort 
and defeated Perron. On 11 September he overcame the Marathas' 
French mercenaries near the Delhi ramparts. Shah 'Alam, who had been 
assured protection by Lord Wellesley in a letter dated 27 July 1803, 85 sent 
a letter of congratulation to General Lake and on 16 September 1803, 
Lake called on the Emperor in his palace. According to Wellesley, the 
victory was "the happy instrument of your Majesty's restoration to a state 
of dignity and tranquillity under the power of the British Grown". 86 

The Emperor's personal allowance was fixed at Rs. 60,000 per mensem 
and the whole grant at eleven and a half lacs of rupees a year. In contrast, 
Mahadji Sindia had granted Rs. 17,000 per mensem to the Emperor and 
Rs. 45,000 per mensem for his household. Spear writes: 

"Within the walls of the Red Fort the King retained his ruling powers. 
The inhabitants of the Fort bazaar were his direct subjects, and the mem- 
bers of the imperial family or salatin 87 who lived within, enjoyed diplo- 
matic immunity. The etiquette of the Court was maintained, the 
sonorous titles and language of the Great Mughuls continued, and the 
Resident attended the Durbar in the Diwan-i-Khas (hall of special 
audience) regularly as a suitor. He dismounted like any other courtier 
at the Naqar Khana (place for beating the drum) and was conducted on 
foot through the Lai Purdah (red curtain) to the imperial presence 
where he stood respectfully like the rest. If throughout India the Mughul 
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was henceforth to be regarded as a pensioner, within the palace walls 
he was still to enjoy the powers and dignities of a sovereign." 88 

On 19th November 1806, Shah 'Alam died and was succeeded by his 
son Akbar II (1806-1837). In the wake of the revolution of 1857-58, his 
successor, Siraj al-Din Bahadur Shah Zafar (1837-1858) aged eighty-two 
years, was taken captive on 20 September 1857, and put on trial for 
engineering tne revolt. He was too old to make any decisions but he was 
found guilty and exiled to Rangoon where he died in 1862. 

After Shah 'Alam's restoration to the throne, Lake concluded a treaty 
with the Jat Raja of Bharatpur and seized Agra on 17 October 1803. 
Raghuji Bhonsla II 89 and Dawlat Rao Sindia 90 , the two leading Maratha 
chiefs, surrendered and treaties were signed with them in 1803 and 1804. 
They were left in control of minor territories in Nagpur and Gwalior 
respectively. After the defeat of Sindia and Bhonsla, Yashwant Rao 
Holkar of south-west Malwa and Indore, who, because of his enmity to- 
wards Sindia had taken no part in the Maratha war against the English, 
entered into secret correspondence with the Rajput rajas and Sikh chiefs 
about making a united attack on the English. Sindia divulged the secret 
to the English. In March 1804, Holkar ravaged Pushkar and Ajmir, and 
plundered Jaipur whose raja had already entered into a subsidiary 
alliance. In April 1804, the English declared war on Holkar. The Mara- 
tha chief, however, defeated the English force sent against him. Holkar's 
forces marched towards Delhi but his commanders' attack on Delhi was 
repulsed and he himself was defeated at Dig on 14 November 1804. Four 
days later Holkar's army took shelter in Bharatpur Fort and Lake's 
efforts to storm the fort were unsuccessful. Holkar's forays did not result 
in much damage to the English and the Raja of Bharatpur made peace 
with the English, receiving liberal terms because of Wellesley's recall in 
July 1805. Holkar marched to Amritsar in order to obtain help from 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Lake frustrated him however and, on 24 Decem- 
ber 1805, Holkar signed a treaty with the English on the banks of the 
Beas. He was allowed to retain his territories south of the Chambal; 
Tonk and Rampura, north of the Bundi hills, were also restored to him. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1807, Holkar became insane and continued in that 
state until he died on 27 October 181 1. 91 

88 Percival Spear, Twilight of the Mughul, Cambridge 1951, p. 388. 

89 He was the founder of the Bhonsla family of Nagpur. 
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Amir Khan 

Holkar's indefatigable supporter was Amir Khan, the last in the list of 
Afghan soldiers of fortune and adventurers who, in the wake of the decline 
of the Mughal empire, carved out independent principalities. Their 
dynasties were short-lived. Amir Khan was an Afghan. His ancestors had 
migrated from Buner Valley in the north-west frontiers of India to Sambhal 
in Muradabad district during the reign of Muhammad Shah and had 
served under the Rohelkhand chiefs. 92 Amir Khan was born in 1768. In 
1787 he left home with some adventurous young Afghan men and by 
turn served in the armies of Mirza Najaf, the Marathas and the Rajput 
chiefs. In 1799 he joined Holkar. By that time he was recognised as an 
invincible warrior. His army of Afghan soldiers had swelled enormously. 
Holkar made him an equal partner and the two marched against their 
enemies both jointly and separately. In 1803, Amir Khan defeated 
Sindia's 93 army although it now included the Pindari 94 chiefs, Karim 
Khan and Chitu Khan. Holkar and Amir Khan defeated the army of the 
Maratha Peshwa and Sindia near Puna. He also fought against Lake's 
army when it laid siege to Bharatpur. According to Amir-nama, Wellesley 
sent him a Rs. 60 lacs hundi (bill of exchange) and promised to grant him 
a large jagir in order to induce him to desert Holkar but Amir Khan 
refused. 95 It was Amir Khan who had advised Holkar to proceed to 
Amritsar and seek help from the Sikh chiefs. Amir Khan planned to seek 
assistance from Shuja 5 al-Mulk in the event of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and 
the Sikhs failing to help. Near Amritsar, Maharaja Ranjit Singh accorded 
Amir Khan and Holkar a warm welcome. They stayed there for a month 
and a half. Maharaja Ranjit Singh told Holkar that he would help them 
only if they marched against the Afghan ^aminddr of Qasur who had not 
yet submitted to his rule. Holkar agreed. Meanwhile the Qasur Zamindar 
persuaded Amir Khan, as his brother Muslim to help him against the Sikh 
ruler. Holkar tried to stop Amir Khan, who marched with his own 

92 Basawan La'l Shadan, Amir-nama, 'Aligarh University Ms. 'Abd al-Salam Collec- 
tions, ff. lb-5a. 

93 Ibid, f. 46b. 

94 Pindaris were highway robbers and are mentioned even in the sixteenth century 
Persian histories of India. From the second half of the eighteenth century the 
Maratha armies began to employ them as auxiliary forces. They enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Sindia and Holkar. In 1794, Sindia granted them some settlements m 
Malwa near the Narbada. They avoided pitched battles, fought guerrilla wars and 
mercilessly plundered the military camps and merchant caravans. In February 
1818, their leader, Karim Khan, surrendered to Malcolm. Chitu could not be 
captured and was believed to have eventually been devoured by a tiger in the 
jungle. John Malcolm, A memoir of Central India including Malwa, London 1832, I, 
pp. 426-62. 

95 Amir-nama, f. 58b. 
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forces towards Qasur. At Holkar's request, Ranjit Singh gave up his 
idea of fighting the Qasur ^aminddr for the time being. The Sikhs, who 
had no doubt about the failure of the Sikh, Maratha and Afghan 
alliance against the English, refused to join Holkar and Amir Khan in 
their war against Lake and they too had to make peace with the English. 96 

Between 1806 and 1817 Amir Khan's large Afghan army, although it 
frequently mutinied, made him a terror in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bundi and 
other Rajput states. He often changed sides in the local Rajput rajas' 
feuds on the promise of a higher payment. He also poured oil on the fire 
of their dissension. Sindia's Maratha army joined in plundering the states 
and ten years of continuous troop movements made Rajasthan barren. 97 
In 1809, in combination with the Pindarls, Amir Khan attempted to seize 
Berar in the Nizam of Haydarabad's domain. The English forces forestalled 
him however. Shuja' al-Mulk also wrote to Amir Khan for help, promising 
to cede Multan to him. The widow of Nasir Khan Baluch of Sistan asked 
him to suppress her rebel chiefs and become the heir apparent. By 1817, 
Amir Khan's army consisted of 8,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry and 200 
guns. The same year the English made a bid to destroy both Amir Khan's 
power and the predatory Pindari band and succeeded in persuading Amu- 
Khan to settle down to a peaceful life. Tonk and the surrounding villages 
near Jaipur, which had been in his possession since he joined forces with 
Holkar, were recognised as his state under British paramountcy. He was 
required to disband his army, to relinquish his connection with the Pinda- 
ris and other raiders and to avoid all military aggression. A treaty agreeing 
to this was signed on 15 November 1817. 98 Ghafur Khan, Amir Khan's 
formidable ally, was given the small territory of Jaora. 

Thus, between 1818 and 1823, all the major states of Rajasthan and 
Central India had signed treaties accepting English paramountcy. Their 
particular rights and duties in these territories were clearly defined. The 
annexation of Sind and then the Panjab, Awadh and some other states 
by the English was completed by 1856. 

Shah 'Alam and His Court 

Shah 'Alam frequently recalled with nostalgia the comforts of Allahabad. 
In a conversation on 29 June 1 794, he remarked that although he had left 
Allahabad without their permission, the English paid more to his princes 
in Banaras and Lucknow than the Marathas allowed him for his household 
expenses in Delhi. He had hoped that after Mahadjs Sindia's return from 

96 Amir-nama, ff. 82a-82b; Hasrat, Life and times of Ranjit Singh, pp. 69-71. 

97 Maratha Relations with the Major States of Rajputana, pp. 212-72; K. S. Gupta, Mewar 
and Maratha Relations, New Delhi 1971, pp. 160, 179, 180-85-88, 193, 196, 197; 
Amir-nama, ff. 27b- 142a. 

98 C. U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements, IV, p. 94 ; Memoir of Central India, I, pp. 325-48. 
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Puna his pecuniary circumstances would improve, and Mahadji's death 
was a bitter disappointment to him. Lawlessness increased and the 
future looked bleak to him." On 25 November 1802, he told his heir- 
apparent, Mirza Akbar Shah, that from the day he had arrived in Shahja- 
hanabad (Delhi) he was a ruler in name only. He was merely a high-class 
prisoner and his sons should not consider themselves more than that. The 
Emperor would not even allow the heir apparent to leave the Fort for a 
whole day to visit Panja Hadrat Murtada 100 'Ali and the tomb of Khwaja 
Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki. 101 Shah 'Alam feared that such a visit might 
alarm Perron into being persuaded that the Prince intended to enter into 
intrigues with the hill zamindars and flee Delhi. 102 

The Tek Ghand's diary of events at Shah 'Alam's court in the Khuda 
Bakhsh (Patna library), shows that the English did not fail to present 
gifts on behalf of the Governor- General to the Emperor. Shah 'Alam 
considered the Sahiban-i 'Alishan (exalted sahibs or Englishmen) his most 
loyal subjects. 103 Lake was given the bombastic title of Samsam al-Dawla 
Ashjd' al-mulk (Sword of the Empire, Bravest Leader of the Country) and 
David Ochterlony was known as Nasir al-Dawla 1 ^ (Defender of the Empire) . 

Shah 'Alam referred to Tipu as maqhur (destined to be vanquished) and 
the Emperor prayed for the victory of the friendly Sahiban-i 3 Alishan. 105 The 
Emperor considered Mir Nizam 'Ali Khan of Haydarabad an important 
leader, and he prayed God to protect him. He was aware of Tipii's efforts 
to prevent Nizam 'Ali joining the English and was pleased when Tipu'j 
overtures were ignored by Mir Nizam 'Ali. Shah 'Alam condemned Tipu 
not only for fighting against the friendly Sahiban-i 'Alishan, but because his 
ancestors were upstarts and self-made men, unlike those of Nizam 'Ali, 
who had been scions of the Mughal royal house. 106 Shah 'Alam was deeply 

99 Ruznamcha-i Shah 'Ham, Khuda Bakhsh Library Patna, f. 124b. 

100 Dargah Panja Hadrat 'Ali is about two miles from the Delhi Fort. It is near Kashmiri 
DarwSza. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says that in the reign of Awrangzib some ShI'i noble- 
men decided to establish a separate ShI'i cemetery. Like the Prophet's footprint, 
whose authenticity is doubtful, the outline of a palm was carved on a stone and 
people were told that it was the print of 'All's palm. 

When Awrangzib heard this, he ordered that the house where the stone was placed 
be destroyed. After Awrangzib's reign, the dead bodies of the Shi'Is were buried 
there. Later , some ladies of the imperial palace and noblemen built houses there. 
By the time Mirza Najaf Khan arrived in Delhi, the area had become a very popu- 
lar place of pilgrimage. Malfuzat-i Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Meerut 1314/1897, p. 108. 

101 The famous sufi, who died on 14 Rabi* I, 633/27 November .1235 and was buried 
in Mahrawll about 12 miles from the Delhi Fort. 

102 R. N., ff. 448b-49a. 

103 Ibid,i. 514a. 

104 Ibid, ff. 533b, 534b. 

105 Ibid, f. 38b. 

106 Ibid, f. 106a, 317a, 324b. 
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impressed by the English treatment of rebels. For example, they had 
imprisoned Wazir 'Ali Khan 107 in Calcutta and provided him with 
material comforts, whereas, other contemporary chiefs would not have 
spared his life and would have left him without food and water in the 
meantime. 108 

On 30 May 1794, news of the feuds between the Maratha chiefs was 
reported to Shah 'Alam, upon which he commented that, like the chiefs 
in northern India, the Marathas would also be destroyed. 109 On 2 August, 
1802, the Emperor remarked that past Sikh chiefs had been very brave but 
that their descendants had succumbed to a life of ease and comfort. He 
considered their future was also dark. uo 

Although the Emperor had no control over the administration, the 
sufferings and distress of his subjects always upset him. For example on 
5 November 1792, he was informed that the Raja of Patiala had confis- 
cated the merchandise belonging to some Jaipur traders worth Rs. 60,000 
and also that of some Amritsar merchants valued at Rs. 15,000. The 
Emperor remarked regretfully that in all circumstances it was the people 
who suffered. 111 Then on 8 March 1797, he was told that Zaman Shah's 
rapacity and callousness in Lahore was equalled only by that of the Sikhs 
The Emperor remarked that brutality did not pay whoever might commit 
it. 11 * On 16 January 1802, the Emperor observed that it was well known 
that he was totally against any form of cruelty. He had been informed 
that over-taxation of the artisans and weavers by Muhammad Jan the 
superintendent of the octroi and Delhi kotwdli (police station) had forced 
them to migrate from Delhi. The Emperor asked his officers to persuade 
Muhammad Jan to refrain from this cruel treatment by reminding him 
that during Ghulam Qadir's spoliation of Delhi, he, (the Emperor) had 
sacrificed himself in an attempt to save his subjects from Ghulam Qadir's 
atrocities. 113 ^ 

The personal poverty of the Emperor did not, however, undermine his 
interest m the cultural and social rapprochement in the tradition of 
Akbar which had received only a temporary setback in Awrangzib's 
reign The Emperor still celebrated all important Hindu and Muslim 
festivals. On dasehra day, the karkhana™ superintendents displayed before 

107 Supra, pp. 35-36. 

108 R. N., f. 405a. 

109 Ibid t t 117a. 

110 Ibid, f. 485a. 

111 Ibid,i. 47a. 

112 Ibid, f. 220a. 

113 Ibid y f. 468a. 

114 Ibid; the royal departments, which were responsible for supplying the Emperor's 
househo d with provisions, equipment and stores. The MrkteJs lo JSd 
articles for the imperial palace. ^uiea 
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the Emperor their furniture, elephants and horses. They offered him 
congratulations and received gifts from him. Turbans, gowns and Banarsi 
dupattas (scarves) were given to the princes. 115 The heir-apparent, Mirza 
Akbar, would put on gauntlets and fly the falcon brought specially for the 
occasion. 116 Holi days were always very colourful events. The rakhi festival 
was also celebrated. Rakhis (wrist bands) made of silk thread were tied 
around the wrists of the Emperor, princes and princesses. 117 On diwali, the 
Emperor took a bath and distributed pieces of his garments amongst his 
chamberlains and gifts were also given to the astrologers. The Emperor 
took his seat in the diwan-i khass and trays of sweets and clay toys were 
presented before him and the heir apparent. 118 Needless to say the money 
gifts on such occasions did not exceed a couple of rupees but the traditional 
spirit of the festivals was not abandoned. 

The 'id al-fitr and 'id al-adhha festivals were also enthusiastically observed. 
For example on an 3 id day which fell on 1 April 1797, the Emperor, 
accompanied by the heir apparent, thirty-five princes and two little 
princesses, went to the Jami' mosque and performed congregational 
prayers. The imam (person who leads the congregational prayers) was 
given four pieces of khil'at (robe of honour) and a dagger. He also received 
an ashrafi (gold coin) as a personal gift from the Emperor; Mirza Akbar 
and the other princes, according to their ranks, offered one or two rupees. 
Ten guns were fired. At the Fort gateway two noblemen offered presents 
of Re. 1 each. The Emperor took his seat on the throne. On behalf of the 
Governor-General and the Nawwab Wazlr al-Mamalik (of Awadh) 101 
ashrafis respectively were presented. A sealed purse containing 101 ashrafis 
was delivered on behalf of Maharaja Dawlat Rao Sindia. 21 ashrafis were 
offered in the name of Warren Hastings' military secretary, John Palmer, 
to Prince Akbar. The Queen and princes also gave some rupees as their 
nadhr (offerings). 119 Verses composed by the Emperor show that on the 
'id al-adhha festival he sacrificed camels 120 ; the sacrifice of cows had been 
given up. 

Two festivals related to Shaykh ' Abd al-Qadir Jilani were very impor- 
tant. One commemorated his death on 11 Rabi' II, and the other was 
the anniversary of his menhdi™ On the occasion of the former, the suf is 
assembled in the fort and recited prayers. The Emperor himself attended 

115 R.N. 5 f. 135b. 

116 Ibid, f. 495b. 

117 Ibid,f. 394b. 

118 Ibid, f. 527a. 

119 Ibid, f. 222a. 

120 Imti'az 'All 'Arshi (ed) } Nddirat-i Shdhi, Ramptir 1944, pp. 77, 79, 82, 88. 

121 Myrtle; the leaves of this plant yield a red colour. This anniversary is an Indian 
festival. 
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the function. On 15 September 1801, one of the princesses was on her 
deathbed, so the Emperor appointed Hafiz 'Abd al-Rahman to represent 
him. 122 The menhdi festival, on the eve of the 'urs (death anniversary) of 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir, was marked by bright illuminations. 123 The exact 
hour of nawruz 1 ** (21 March 1200) was fixed by the astronomers. The 
Emperor, dressed in saffron garments, took his seat on the throne. The 
courtiers, princes and princesses made offerings of rupees. The Nawwab 
Wazir al-Mamalik and the Governor-General sent 100 ashrafis each. 125 

Muharram was also celebrated. On 27 May 1793, the Emperor ordered 
that the one thousand rupees expended by Prince Mirza Sikandar Shukoh 
on the building of an imambara 1 ™ be paid. On 28 October 1793, the 
Emperor said to Mirza Akbar Shah that although in previous years, he, 
together with twenty princes and 260 men and women from the imperial 
family had visited the palace of Nawwab Sahiba Mahal 127 as part of the 
ceremonies connected with Muharram, it was no longer appropriate and 
should be stopped. The Emperor added that until the previous year, the 
Nawwab Sahiba Mahal and Mirza Sikandar Shukoh had arranged for 
five or six ta'ziyas (a paper replica of Imam Husayn's tomb) to be cons- 
tructed for he occasion. It is reported that in 1793 about 100 ta'ziyas and 
50 mimbars (pulpits) had been prepared. At that speed, the inmates of the 

R. N., f. 458a. 
R. N., f. 486b. 

New year's day in the Persian calendar, the day on which the sun enters Aries. 
R. N., f. 366a. 

A building erected for holding the assemblies mourning the martyrdom of Imam 
Hasan, Imam Husayn and martyrs of Karbala. A stage in the imdmbaras is erected 
to display ta'ziyas (representations of the shrines of Imam Husayn and the other 
martyrs of Karbala) and standards. 

R. N.,f. 81a. Begum Sahiba Mahal, the widow of Emperor Muhammad Shah, was 
the mother of Hadrat Begum. At the age of sixteen in February 1756, Hadrat 
Begum had become so famous for her matchless beauty that Emperor 'Alamgir II, 
who was then about sixty, used undue pressure and threats to force Sahiba Mahal 
and the girl's guardian. Malika-i Zamani, to give him Hadrat Begum's hand in 
marriage. Sahiba Mahal and Malika-i Zamani outwardly agreed, but Hadrat 
Begum threatened to commit suicide if she were forced to marry, as she had decided 
to lead an unmarried life. The Emperor was thus baffled in his attempt but, 
ignoring the fact that Malika-i Zamani was the principal wife of Muhammad 
Shah and a daughter of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, he placed her and Sahiba Mahal 
under house arrest. {Tarikh-i 'Alamgir Thani, British Museum Ms., Or. 180, ff. 
67a-67b). Emperor 'Alamgir II did not succeed in marrying Hadrat Begum but 
Ahmad Shah Durrani returning to Afghanistan from Delhi in 1757, forcibly married 
the girl and decided to take her with him to his country. Malika-i Zamani and 
Sahiba Mahal protested that they could not live without her and so the imperious 
Durrani took them too with him. (Tarikh-i 'Alamgir Thani, f. 113b). After Hadrat 
Begum's death in 1187/1773-74, Sahiba Mahal and Malika-i Zamani returned to 
Delhi from Qandahar with Hadrat Begum's coffin. 
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palace would renounce their ancestral faith and embrace Shi' ism. 128 
On 24 June 1798, it was reported to the Emperor that Prince Mirza 
Akbar Shah, thirty-three princes, some begums, princesses and other 
inmates of the imperial palace, had visited Nawwab Sahiba Mahal's palace 
to pay their respects to the ta'ziyas. The Emperor ordered that the party 
return from her palace before evening so as not to involve her in heavy 
expenses for entertainment. 129 On 14 May 1801, the Emperor paid Rs. 
125 to Mirza Akbar Shah and Rs. 700 to the begums for Muharram expen- 
ses. Mourning dresses were also prepared for Muharram. 1 ™ 

The Emperor himself wrote poetry both in Persian and in Hindi/ Urdu 
while at Allahabad and Delhi. On his way from Agra to Delhi in 1784, 
he wrote the following doha 1 * 1 (Hindi couplet) : 

"Mulk mal sab khoi kar pare tumhdre bas 
Madho aisl kijo, away tumko jas" 1Z2 

His Hindi poetry takes the form of a great number of Hindi tolas (rhyme 
patterns in music). They deal largely with the Hindu and Muslim customs 
and festivals observed in the palace. He also patronized poets and rewar- 
ded them to the extent his diminished income allowed. The death of 
Khwaja Mir Dard 133 on 24 Safar 1199/6 January 1785, was conveyed to 
him through a newsletter sent to his camp while he was returning to 
Delhi. His heart was filled with sorrow and he instantaneously recited the 
following verse by Hatifi (d. 927/1521): 

"He departed, we also follow him, 
All are faced with this situation." 134 

Mir Taqi Mir (d. 1225/1810) 135 and Mirza Muhammad Rafi' Sawda 
(d. 1195/1781) had already migrated from Delhi to Lucknow. Their 
disciples were the Emperor's personal companions. The most prominent 
among Mir Dard's disciples were Thana'-Allah Khan Firaq and Hakim 
Qudrat-Allah Khan Qasim ; among Mir Taqi Mir's disciples were Shah 
Hidayat and Miyan Shikeba ; and among Mirza Sawda's disciples, Mirza 

128 R. N., f. 90a. 

129 lbid,i. 277b. 

130 Ibid, f. 277b. _ 

131 Kunwar Prem Kishore Firaqi, Waqd'V 'Alam-Shahi, Rampur, p. 37. 

132 "Having lost my kingdom and wealth, I am now in your hands. Do Madho 
(Mahadji) as you like." 

133 S. W. T., p. 357. 

134 WaqaT 'Alam-Shahi, p. 106. 

135 S. W. T., pp. 17, 189-90, 306, 341. 
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'Azim Beg 'Azim._ On one occasion Insha'-Allah Khan 136 arrived from 
Lucknow. Shah 'Alam admitted him to Court at once and was so ena- 
moured of his company that he would not allow him to leave for a second. 
The unscrupulous Insha' invented innumerable pretexts for extracting 
money from the Emperor. 

When the Emperor lostjiis eyesight, poetry and music were his only 
sources of comfort. Shah 'Alam would often compose a hemistich and ask 
one of the poets to complete the verse. The Emperor's wishes were com- 
plied with ; often ji complete ghazal 1 ™ was composed rhyming with his 
hemistich. Shah 'Alam admired the verses of his Court poets and they 
admired his. The delightful company of the poets and musicians drove 
pain and suffering from the Emperor's mind. 138 

The legal status of Shah 'Alam and his successor was of paramount 
importance to both Hindu and Muslim chieftains. W. Hamilton in his 
Description of Hindostan published in 1820, wrote : 

"But notwithstanding its (Delhi's) decayed condition an impression is 
still prevalent all over India, that the power which has possession of 
Delhi and the king's person is the virtual ruler of Hindostan ; and under 
this idea many independent states have repeatedly applied to be receiv- 
ed as subjects and tributaries, and complained of the refusal as a 
dereliction of duty on the part of the British government. For a great 
many years past applications of this nature have been most pressingly 
urged by the Rajas of Jodhpoor, Jeypoor, Bicanere, Jesselmere, Assam^ 
Cachar and Arracan ; the Nabobs of Mooltan and Behawulpoor, and 
by the numerous petty states so long harassed by the depredations of 
Sindia, Holcar, Ameer Khan and other plunderers. From the same 
cause also, although the Delhi Sovereign had been long deprived of all 
real power and dominion, before political events brought him connected 
with the British government, almost every state, and every class of people 
in India, still continue to reverence his nominal authority. The current 
coin of every established power is still struck in his name, and the princes 
of the highest rank still bear the titles, and display the insignia, which 
they or their ancestors derived from this source and the Delhi Emperor, 
amidst all his vicissitudes, is still considered the only legitimate foun- 
tain of similar honours. In conformity with this notion it is usual, 
when a Hindoo prince succeeds to his deceased father, to solicit the 
Mogul to honour him with a teeka, as a mark of investiture, or at least 
of royal approbation ; which ceremony consists in having the forehead 

136 Infra, p. 60. 

137 Song or elegy of love. 

138 Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ab-i Hayat, Allahabad 1962, pp. 261-67. 
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anointed with a preparation of bruised sandal wood. Although this 
injunction had long ceased to be a necessary token of confirmation of the 
successor's right, it was still considered so gratifying a mark of distinc- 
tion, that in 1807, Man Singh, the powerful Raja of Joudpoor, peti- 
tioned the British government with much anxiety to interfere with the 
King to obtain it for him. The British government, however, refused to 
interfere, the right of conferring the mark of distinction being considered 
an obsolete act of sovereignty, the revival of which would be particularly 
objectionable. It was feared, moreover, that their interposition would be 
considered as a recognition of the pretensions of Raja Man Singh, 
then disputed by a competitor, and as a departure from the neutrality 
which had always been observed. The Raja was accordingly apprized 
of this determination ; the inutility of the act, as a mark of confirmation 
was represented, as well as the folly of making an unmeaning reference 
of the validity of his title to a power which neither claimed nor exercised 
a right to grant or withhold it." 139 

The Princely Intrigues 

The extinction of political power did not put an end to princely intrigues 
to gain the throne. The practice started by Mu'izz al-Din Jahandar 
Shah (1124/1712-1713) of imprisoning all the claimants to the throne 
for their whole lives, continued until the reign of Shah 'Alam. A 
considerable number of talented princes who could have strengthened 
the empire died in prison. During captivity some of them acquired a good 
education, but, in order to escape, not only did they enter into intrigues 
with the political chiefs but they also fell victim to charlatans, pseudo 
suf is, jogis and astrologers who fleeced them by foretelling a bright future. 140 

Shah 'Alam's eldest son Mirza Jawan Bakht was entitled Jahandar 
Shah. He was born in about 1749 and grew up to become a good scholar, 
poet and soldier. In 1 761 , Ahmad Shah Durrani had made him the Empe- 
ror's deputy in Delhi. The Prince had considerable success in handling 
political matters and in co-operating with Najib al-Dawla. However, his 
efforts to make his father's rule effective failed. In 1784 court intrigues 
forced him to flee to Lucknow. Asaf al-Dawla and Warren Hastings, who 
was also at that time in Lucknow, warmly welcomed the Prince. The 
Nawwab sat behind the Prince in a howdah, carrying a fly-whisk, in pur- 
suance of his obligation as the Emperor's Prime Minister. Jawan Bakht's 
wife, Jewna Begum, and his family had been left in Delhi and her efforts to 
join him resulted in her being cheated out of all her wealth by a sufi pir 
famous for performing miracles, who promised to transport her to Lucknow 

139 . W. Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, London 1820, I, pp. 422-23. 

140 Wdqi'at-i Azfari, pp. 19-30. 
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through supernatural means. The Prince meanwhile had fallen in love 
with a dancing girl. The Nawwab also loved her, but on the Governor- 
General's recommendation he sent her to the Prince's palace. After some 
months the Prince went to Banaras and, as advised by Warren Hastings, 
the Nawwab fixed his salary at Rs. 25,000. The Prince died while attempt- 
ing to raise an army to take revenge on Ghulam Qadir. 141 

During Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla's reign, Mirza Sulayman Shukoh, 
Prince Akbar's brother, also arrived in Lucknow. The Nawwab initially 
was not much interested in him but, at Lord Cornwallis' recommendation 
he was given a pension of Rs. 6,000 per mensem. 142 

When the Emperor was blinded many princes tried to have him 
dethroned, for, according to the classical laws of the caliphate a blind 
person could not rule. Muhammad Zahir al-Din Mirza 'Ali Bakht, whose 
nom-de-plume was AzfarS, played an important role in protecting the 
Emperor from Ghulam Qadir and was promised his freedom. After 
Ghulam Qadir's death, the Emperor reneged his promise but Azfari 
managed to escape from prison. 143 He received a warm welcome in Jai- 
pur, Jodhpur and Udaipur. From Rajasthan he returned to Rampur and, 
reaching Lucknow, was hospitably received by Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla. 
In 1797-98 he left for Madras where he died in 1818. Waqi'at-i Azfari, 
the account of his wanderings, reflects the respect paid to Shah 'Alam by 
contemporary rajas and chiefs. It throws an important light on some 
contemporary events and geographical facts. 

The Zammdars 

The political upheavals of the second half of the eighteenth century 
destroyed the mansabddri and jagirdari systems which Akbar and his succe- 
ssors had evolved. The Rajput rajas or chieftains, known as zamindar rajas 
m Akbar's reign or simply rajas in that of his successors, ceased to consider 
the ownership of the ancestral territory, watan or watanjagir, dependant on 
their performing their duties as mansabdars. They considered they possessed 
sovereign power over them. The Mughal emperor was paramount in name 
only. The Rajput rajas paid tribute to the Emperor only when they were 
forced to do so by powerful regents. 

The zamindars from the sixteenth to the early eighteenth century were 
generally the successors of the Hindu chawdhris, muqaddams, deshmukhs, 
deshp&ndes and desa 3 is of the Sultanate period and of the Muslim leaders 
who had originally been the iqta'dars, or madad-i ma 3 ash holders. Their land 
title was superior to that of the ordinary cultivators {riza ra'iyat). The 



141 Qaysar al-tawarikh 3 I, pp. 109-12 ; Waqi'aU Azfari, pp. 31-33. 

142 Qaysar al-tawdrikh, I, pp. Ill, 19. 

143 Waqi'at-i Azfari, pp. 38-45. 
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Mughal government allowed them perquisites and paid commission too 
for the maintenance of law and order. Even before 1761, the number of 
Afghan, Baluch, Sayyid and Shaykh zamindars around Delhi had greatly 
increased. The family and local histories of the Sayyid and Shaykh 
zamindars show that they were descended from the madad-i ma' ash holders 
who had been granted the right to temporarily utilize the revenue from 
certain territories in return for the duties specified in the farmans granted 
by the Delhi sultans or the Mughal emperors. The ancestors of some 
Muslim zamindars had been 'amils (tax collectors) and petty mansabdars. 
The Rohella and Bangash Afghans appointed their own 'amils and granted 
madad-i ma 3 ash land to the Afghan holy men. All these revenue grants were 
generally temporary and subject to the performance of the duties assigned 
to their holders, but growing anarchy prompted their owners to establish 
a permanent interest in their land. Their military strength and ability to 
convince the Mughal court of their loyalty through one of the dominant 
factions won the title-deed for them without much difficulty. The Afghan 
invasions and the recurring Sikh raids seriously eroded their prestige and 
destroyed their property but failed to uproot the strong zamindars; only 
the weaker ones, with little local support were eliminated. The zamindars 
also developed a close relationship with the local peasant community, and 
the Afghan, Baluch, Shaykh or Sayyid zamindars had no problem in enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the Jat, Gujar or Rajput peasantry. Many zamin- 
dars, though of different religious or caste groups, had also developed a re- 
markable solidarity. For example Khayr al-Din Ilahabadi says: 

"Haryana, in the Mewat region, is an astonishingly difficult place. 
Hundreds of kos of land around it are waterless. Its old towns such as 
Hansi and Hisar contain the lofty mansions of the zamindars. 300 to 500 
cubit-deep wells are dug there. Only the kharif (rain) crops such as millet 
and some varieties of bean are grown there. The rabV (winter crop) 
yields only barley ; wheat is very scarce. The zamindars are either Muslims 
or Hindu Jats. Both of these are rebellious, aggressive and unruly. They 
have no respect for people's property. From the time of Muhammad Shah, 
they have refused obedience to any governor of the region although all 
attempted to force them to pay revenue. ..In Bhiwani, which is their most 
prosperous town, the bankers and merchants own property worth several 
hundred thousand rupees. It is an entrepot for goods from Kashmir, Kabul, 
Qandaharand other parts of India." 144 

The Rohella, Bangash and Awadh governments also replaced a consider- 
able number of old zamindars with their own proteges ; thus a large number 
of Muslim zamindars in Awadh and Rohelkhand were created by their 
rulers. Although the English tended to exaggerate Awadh mismanagement, 
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Bishop Heber, who travelled through Awadh in October-November 1824, 
gives a more favourable account of the Awadh administration : 

"From Lucknow to Sandee, where I am now writing, the country is as 
populous and well cultivated as most of the Company's provinces. The 
truth perhaps is, that for more than a year back, since the aid of British 
troops has been withheld, affairs have been in some respects growing 
better. The zamindars have in a few instances carried their point, the 
Aumeens have been either driven away entirely, or been forced to a 
moderate compromise, and the chief actual sufferers at the present 
moment are the king, who gets little or nothing even of his undoubted 
dues, and the traveller, who, unless he has such a guard as I have, 
had better sleep in a safe skin on the other side of the Ganges. It should 
be observed, however, that I have as yet seen no sign of those mud- 
forts, stockades, and fortresses on which the Zamindars and peasantry 
are sai'd to rely for safety ; that the common people north of Lucknow 
are, I think, not so universally loaded with arms as those to the south- 
ward, and that though I have heard a good deal all the way of the dis- 
tressed state of the country, as well as its anarchy and lawlessness, except 
in the single instance I have mentioned, where the treasure was attack- 
ed, I have seen no signs of either, or had any reason to suppose that the 
king's visit does not pass current, or that our Aumeen would have the 
least difficulty in enforcing it in our favour even without the small 
payment which I give, and which is evidently accepted as a gratuity. I 
cannot but suspect, therefore, that the misfortunes and anarchy of Oude 
are somewhat overrated, though it is certain that so fine a land will take 
a long time in ruining, and that very many years of oppression will be 
required to depopulate a country which produces on the same soil, and 
with no aid but irrigation, crops of wheat and pulse every year." 145 

Bishop Heber was, however, very critical of Shuja' al-Dawla's adminis- 
tration of Rohelkhand. He writes, 

^'The Conquest of Rohilcund by the English, and the death of its chief 
in battle, its consequent cession to the Nawab of Oude, and the horrible 
manner in which Shujah ud Dowlah oppressed and misgoverned it, 
form one of the worst chapters of English history in India. We have since 
made the Rohillas some amends by taking them away from Oude and 
governing them ourselves ; but, by all which I could learn from the 
society this day, concerning the present state of the province of Bareilly, 
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the people appear by no means to have forgotten or forgiven their first 
injuries. The Mussulman chiefs, who are numerous, are very angry at 
being without employment under Government, or hope of rising in the 
state or army, and are continually breaking out into acts of insubordi- 
nation and violence, which are little known in the other provinces of the 
Company's empire, but are favoured here by the neighbourhood of 
Oude and the existence of a large forest along the whole eastern, southern 
and northern frontiers." 146 

Urban Development 

Both the Afghan and Awadh rulers founded many new towns and grain 
markets. In c. 1754, Najib al-Dawla founded Najibabad Forstersays: 

"Najeb-ud-Dowlah, who built this town, saw that its situation would 
facilitate the commerce of Kashmire, which having been diverted from 
its former channel of Lahore and Delhi, by the inroads of the Sicques, 
Mahrattas, and Afghans, took a course through the mountains at the 
head of the Punjab, and was introduced into the Rohilla country through 
the Lall Dong pass. This inducement, with the desire of establishing a 
mart for the Hindoos of the adjacent mountains, probably influenced the 
choice of this spot ; which otherwise is not favourable for the site of a 
capital town, being low, and surrounded with swampy grounds." 147 

About a mile from Najibabad, the fort of Paththargarh was built by 
Najib-al-Dawla. Thirty-five miles south-east of Saharanpur, he founded the 
town of Ghawthgarh. Shukrtal was established near an area of ravines 
and ridges about 17 miles east of Muzaffarnagar also by Najib al-Dawla. 
The fortifications and the town he built served both military and commer- 
cial purposes. 

Lucknow is an ancient town and was the capital of Awadh from the 
early years of the reign of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla to the end of the reign 
of its last ruler Wajid 'All Shah (1847-1856). Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla's 
insatiable passion for constructing imposing monuments is reflected there 
in the Ruml Darwaza (Turkish Gateway), the Bara Imambara and the 
mosque. Other monuments erected in his reign include the Dawlat Khana, 
the Hasan Bagh, the Bibiapur Kothi, the Chinhat Kothi, the 'Aysh Bagh, 
the Charbagh and the Residency. General Claude Martin, a French 
officer in his service, built the Martiniere College and generously endowed 

146 Narrative of a journey, I, pp. 236-37. 
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it. The consequent construction work and the general luxury and volup- 
tuousness for which the Nawwab was the model, made the parsimonious 
Hindu money-lenders and merchants very rich. Before starting their 
day's work they never forgot to say : 

"jis ko na de Mawla 

tis ko de Asaf ad-Dawla 3 ™ 

The suffix "ganj" (grain market) in the names of the centres founded in 
Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla's reign such as Amaniganj, Fatehganj, Wazirganj, 
Dawlatganj, Begamganj, Nawwabganj, Tikaitganj, Tirminiganj, Hasan- 
ganj, Bhawaniganj, Balakganj, Nawazganj, Tahsinganj, Khudaganj, 
'Aliganj, Mahbubganj, and Khiyaliganj, reflect both the enormous 
increase in the number of towns and the flourishing commercial activity. 
Nakhkhas was the hub of the commercial Lucknow. The regular supply of 
grain from the villages to the towns in Awadh was improved by establish- 
ing new ganjs which in a very short time developed into important towns.' 
Many mandis (grain markets), the counterparts of the ganjs were built, 
both in Lucknow and in other parts of Awadh. These developments were 
accompanied by the construction of new sara'is (inns) to accommodate 
travellers and merchants. 

Some of these ganjs were important from a military point of view and 
were fortified. The zamindars found them a threat to their power and 
naturally tried to destroy them. The story of Nawalganj 35 kilometres east 
of Lucknow in the Hadiqat al-aqalim is a case in point. It was built by Raja 
Nawal Ray, who was killed by Afghans in August 1750 in the battle of 
Khudaganj. 149 Attractive buildings were erected and spacious gardens 
planted in Nawalganj. Its four outer walls were built of burnt bricks and 
surrounded by moats several metres wide. Bridges over the moat gave 
access to the gateways in the four walls. The city was linked with the 
highway. About three kilometres to the west the Raja built a stone bridge 
over the river Sa'i to make the old town of Mohan more accessible. He 
offered lucrative inducements to the najibs and sharifs 150 (men of noble 
birth and character) to settle in Nawalganj. At the Raja's request. 
Murtada Husayn, the author of ' the Hadiqat al-aqalim, also built a spacious 
mansion with a garden and a well within the town. The Raja constructed 
a fortress inside the town and his clansmen erected their houses near it. 
Soon there was no space left within the four walls of Nawalganj and people 

148 Who from the Lord does not receive, 
Receives from Asaf al-Dawla. 
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began to build their houses on the road towards Mohan. About five 
kilometres east of Nawalganj, the Raja built another town named Khushhal- 
ganj after his son Khushhal Ray. After the death of Raja Nawal Ray, 
the zamindars in the neighbourhood of Nawalganj destroyed it. Only 
artisans remained there. Shuja' al-Dawla, who had been hostile to Nawal 
Ray, respected none but his own father, Nawwab Safdarjang, then 
destroyed the four outer walls of Nawalganj, and founded a new town 
called Wazirganj in the middle of Nawalganj and Lucknow, using 
the bricks from the four walls of Nawalganj to build the outer walls of his 
new town. He also transferred the population of Nawalganj to Wazirganj. 
During his reign, Asaf al-Dawla destroyed Wazirganj in its turn and the 
walls of Nawalganj were rebuilt under the supervision of his diwan (revenue 
minister) Raja Jha'u La'l. By 1 782,- however, the character of the town 
had changed. Muslim najibs and sharifs no longer settled there. Of 
Murtada Husayn's mansion only the well survived. Its inhabitants were 
artisans and merchants. 151 

Nawwab Sa'adat 'Ali Khan introduced European elements into his 
monuments and from his time the grandeur of the Lucknow architecture 
began to decline. However, he too established new ganjs in Lucknow and 
other parts of his kingdom. He concentrated mainly on Sa'adatganj but 
Rakabganj, Jangaliganj, Maqbiilganj, Mawlawiganj and Golaganj were 
also centres of commercial activity. Rastogl Mohalla, founded in his 
reign, reflects the growing importance of the Rastogis (money lenders) 
in the Awadh economy. Ghazi al-Din Haydar founded Badshahganj to 
commemorate his assumption of the title of "king". Mahdiganj was also 
founded in his reign by his minister, Hakim Mahdi 'All Khan. The palaces 
of Agha Mir Mu'tamad al-Dawla, Ghazi al-Din's minister, became 
the nucleus of a group of houses belonging to the Lucknow aristocracy. 
The later Nawwabs were also dedicated to establishing new ganjs, mandis, 
sara'is, palaces and religious monuments. 

The anarchical conditions and Sikh depredations did not completely 
destroy the overland trade to Kashmir, Kabul or Central Asia. Early in 
1783, Forster found a small caravanserai in Najibabad. In the cook's shop 
of the small caravanserai where Forster stayed, dressed Kebab and stewed 
beef were served to him. A caravan of about one hundred mules, laden 
with raw silk, cotton cloth and calico for the Jammu market, had already 
moved out to the outskirts of the town. A banker who controlled caravan 
movements introduced Forster to the merchants. He told them falsely 
that he was a Turk going to Kashmir to purchase shawls. 162 Forster does 
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not give the reasons for this deception. The caravan then travelled to 
Jammu through Srinagar in Garhwal. He writes: 

"The proprietors of goods, chiefly residents of Benares, Lucknow, and 
Farruckabad, had appointed agents to accompany the kafilah (caravan) 
who are not the ultimate vendors of the merchandise, but contract to 
deliver it, and pay the different duties at some destined mart. To 
shelter the packages from the inclemency of the weather, a small 
complement of tents is provided, as it rarely happens that a kafilah halts 
at any inhabited place. A plentiful supply of water, and a plain for 
the accommodation of the cattle, is all that is sought for. The carriers 
say also, that a plain more effectually secures them against theft." 163 

Forster makes the following comments on the decline of Indian arts 
and crafts: 

"The native princes, and chiefs of a various description, the retainers 
of numerous dependants, afforded a constant employment to a vast 
number of ingenious manufacturers who supplied their masters with 
gold and silver stuffs, curiously flowered, plain muslins, a diversity of 
beautiful silks, and other articles of Asiatic luxury ; the use of which, 
wealth, and a propensity to a voluptuous life naturally excited. These 
Mahometan, or Hindoo chiefs, have either been removed, or being no 
longer possessed of their former resources, have fallen into poverty and 
decay ; and the artisans, who had been supported in their professions by 
these wealthy and powerful masters, were, on their expulsion, obliged, 
from a want of subsistence, to quit their professions, or the country. 
Hence, many branches of rare manufacture evidently declined ; and 
some of the most precious are now no longer known. The distracted 
and impoverished condition of the Moghul and Persian empires, hath 
contributed considerably, to lessen the great demand, which was made 
by those states, for the produce of Bengal, when Delhi and Ispahan 
enjoyed reigns of grandeur and vigour. When it is considered, that the 
Moghul court, whether in its splendour or wealth, exceeded that of all 
other nations ; that the numerous governors, interspersed through the 
provinces, adopted the manners of sovereign princes and all their more 
luxurious articles of dress were fabricated in Bengal; we must conclude, 
that the discontinuation of such a traffic has produced strong effects. 
In describing this commercial event, which has brought an evident 
change in the quality of the trade of Bengal, I am not authorized, by 
any specific knowledge, to say, that a general injury has been felt by the 
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country ; perhaps, the losses which have been sustained are counter- 
poised by the augmentation of the cargoes, though of a different species, 
which are now transported, annually, to Europe." 154 

Economic Decline of the Muslims 

Nowhere in India was the decline of Muslim material prosperity as 
distressing as it was in Bengal. In " The Indian Musalmans", W. W. Hunter 155 
gives a graphic picture. He says that the army and the administration of 
revenue were the two principal sources of Muslim affluence but that the 
Permanent Settlement "elevated the Hindu collector, who up to that 
time had held but unimportant posts, to the position of landholders, gave 
them a proprietary right in the soil, and allowed them to accumulate 
wealth which would have gone to the Musalmans under their own Rule." 155 

On the grounds of political expediency, the doors leading to a military 
career were completely shut upon Muslims. So far as their monopoly of 
judicial, political and civil employment was concerned, Hunter makes the 
following comments: 

"Yet for sometime after the country passed under our care, the Musal- 
mans retained all the functions of Government in their own hands. 
Musalman Collectors, as we have seen, gathered the Land-Tax ; Musal- 
man Faujdars and Ghatwals officered the Police. A great Musalman 
Department, with its headquarters in the Nizam's palace at Murshida- 
bad, and a network of officials spreading over every District in the Pro- 
vince, administered the Criminal Law. Musalman jailors took bribes 
from, or starved at their discretion, the whole prison population of 
Bengal. Kazis or Muhammadan Doctors of Law sat in the Civil and 
Domestic Courts. Even when we attempted to do justice by means of 
trained English officers, the Muhammadan Law Doctors sat with them 
as their authoritative advisers on points of law. The Code of Islam 
remained the law of the land, and the whole ministerial and subordinate 
offices of Government continued as the property of the Musalmans. They 
alone could speak the official language, and they alone could read the 
official records written in the Persian current hand. The Cornwallis 
Code broke this monopoly less violently in the Judicial than in the Reve- 
nue departments, but for the first fifty years of the Company's Rule 
the Musalmans had the lion's share of State patronage. During its 
second half century of power the tide turned, at first slowly, but with a 
constantly accelerating pace, as the imperative duty of conducting 
public business in the vernacular of the people, and not in the foreign 
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patois of its former Muhammadan conquerors, became recognised. 
Then the Hindus poured into, and have since completely filled, every 
grade of official life. Even in the District Collectorates of Lower Bengal, 
where it is still possible to give appointments in the old-fashioned 
friendly way, there are very few young Musalman officials. The 
Muhammadans who yet remain in them are white-bearded men and 
they have no successors. Even ten years ago, the Musalmans invariably 
managed to transmit the post of Nazir, or Chief of the Revenue Bailiffs, 
to men of their own creed ; but now one or two unpopular appoint- 
ments about the jail are the most the former masters of India can 
hope for. The staff of Clerks attached to the various offices, the respon- 
sible posts in the Courts, and even the higher offices in the Police, 
are recruited from the pushing Hindu youth of the Government 
School." 156 

In 1828 the English "Legislature and the Executive combined to make 
one great effort" to destroy the Muslim madad-i ma'ash holders. Hunter 
says : 

"At an outlay of 800,000 upon Resumption Proceedings, an additional 
revenue of 300,000 a year was permanently gained by the state, represent- 
ing a capital at five per cent of six millions sterling. A large part of this 
sum was derived from lands held by Musalmans or Muhammadan 
foundations. The panic and hatred which ensued have stamped 
themselves for ever on the rural record. Hundreds of ancient families 
were ruined, and the educational system of the Musalmans, which was 
almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants, received its death- 
blow. The scholastic classes of the Muhammadans emerged from the 
eighteen years of harrying, absolutely ruined. Any impartial student 
will arrive at the conviction, that while the Resumption Laws only 
enforced rights which we had again and again most emphatically 
reserved, yet that the Resumption Proceedings were harsh in the 
extreme and opposed to the general sense of the Indian people. Prescrip- 
tion cannot create rights in the face of express enactments, but seventy- 
five years of unbroken possession give rise to strong claims of the tender- 
ness of a Government. Our Resumption Officers know no pity. They 
calmly enforced the law. The panic of those days is still remembered, 
and it has left to us a bitter legacy of hatred. Since then the profession 
of a man of Learning, a dignified and lucrative calling under Native 
Rulers, has ceased to exist in Bengal." 157 
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Muslim Intellectual Life 

Both literary and historical works show that from the reign of Asaf al- 
Dawla to the annexation of Awadh by the East India Company, the 
Nawwab's court and nobility were wasteful, sensual and voluptuous. 
They devoted their energy to frivolous activities such as kite-flying, 
pigeon-flying and watching birds and animals fighting. A band of profe- 
ssional Kashmiri entertainers, who wore their hair in plaits like women, 
were attracted to the Lucknow scene of wastefulness and extravagance. 
They were expert in mimicry, conjuring, buffoonery, music and dancing. 
They received enormous sums for performing at the festivities organised 
by the wealthy Muslims and Hindus. 

Although Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla's celebrations for his son Wazir 'All's 
wedding were very wasteful 158 he could not hope to equal Emperor 
Muhammad Shah's extravagance when he arranged the Nawwab's mother 
Bahu Begum's marriage in Delhi. 159 The Hindus also attempted to surpass 
the Muslims in ostentation. Jugal Kishore, the grand-father of Prem 
Kishore Firaqi, who was an officer at Mahabatjang's court in Murshidabad 
in 1745, earned Rs. 24,000 per month. He spent Rs. 7,000 on his servants' 
wages and Rs. 5,000 on his household expenses. His extravagant spending 
on the wedding of his son Anand Kishore made it frequently compared by 
Delhi residents with that on Bahu Begum's wedding. The whole of Delhi 
was invited and Jugal Kishore himself approached those who were unlike 
to respond to his general invitation, telling them that their (the invitee's) 
nephew's wedding would not be a success without them. 160 

However, this idle levity did not completely undermine Muslim intellec- 
tual activity in Awadh and other towns. The most remarkable develop- 
ments were initiated in the field of Urdu poetry by Khwaja Mir Dard, 
Mir Taqi Mir, Mirza Muhammad Rafi' Sawda and Mir Hasan (d. 1201/ 
1786). A new era of ingenuity and perspicacity had arrived. Dard spent 
all his life in Delhi, but, at the height of fame, Mir Hasan, who had 
been born there, first migrated to Faydabad (Fyzabad) and then to 
Lucknow. A large number of poets left for Lucknow, Murshidabad and 
Haydarabad or found patrons elsewhere. Only a few remained to brave 
the stormy and agonizing life in Delhi and Agra. The most prominent 
among them was Wali Muhammad (d. 1246/1830), known by his nom- 
de-plume, "Nazir". He was born in Delhi but moved to Agra with his 
father and settled there. He declined Nawwab Sa'adat 'Ali Khan's 
invitation to come to Lucknow. Except for a short stay at Mathura, where 
he served as a schoolmaster, and a visit to Farrukhabad, he continued to 
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live in Agra and was known as "Nazir Akbarabadi" (Nazir of Akbarabad, 
or Agra). He was very amicable, ingratiating and friendly and mixed 
with all classes with ease and sympathy. He possessed a deep insight into 
all aspects of the cultural and social environment. His unconventional 
similes, wit and humour made him popular with everyone. His moralising 
was not laboured and was spontaneously understood. No subject was 
trivial or commonplace to him. He loved to describe animals such as a 
young squirrel or a bear cub and wrote about them with the same ease as 
he did on more subtle themes such as generosity or ephemeral wealth. 

Sayyid Insha' Allah Khan Insha' (d. 1233/1817) concentrated on 
refining Urdu and produced a book on its grammar and syntax. Insha's 
father first moved from Delhi to Murshidabad where Insha* was born. 
He lived for some time at the phantom court of Shah ' Alam at Delhi but 
finally settled in Lucknow. His earlier patron was Prince Sulayman Shukoh 
but later he became the alter ego of Nawwab Sa'adat Ali Khan. His 
loquacity, inexhaustible fund of witty anecdotes and amusing verses kept 
the Nawwab in a state of continuous hilarity. Towards the end of his life 
this very art became a curse ; the Nawwab considered his satire misconceiv- 
ed and dismissed him. The great poet ended his life in misery and 
poverty. 161 

Besides perspicacious and brilliant poetry, Insha' wrote a novel entitled 
Rani Kitki in pure and lucid Hindi. The work is free from both Persian and 
Sanskrit words and idioms. He also wrote a qasida (an ode) on George 
Ill's Jubilee in 1810. 

Equally outstanding was Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani, whose nom-de- 
plume was "Mushafi" (1164/1750-1240-1824). He came originally from 
Amroha in Muradabad and studied at Delhi. By the age of thirty-one he 
was an eminent poet. Migrating to Lucknow, he entered Mirza Sulayman 
Shukoh's service. He was a prolific writer of poetry and his Persian 
biographical dictionary of Urdu poets, is a very important contribution 
to knowledge. The number of his pupils was quite large and included some 
who became leading poets of later generations. Mushafi and Insha' were 
at loggerheads. Both wrote verses abusing the other. Sulayman Shukoh 
and Nawwab Sa'adat 'Ali also took an interest in their repartee. Their 
disciples were involved in the quarrel and even the ordinary people were 
delighted to hear their slanderous comments. 

Qalandar Bakhsh Jur'at (d. 1225/1810) wrote ghazals describing sexual 
passion and emotive desire. Mir Muhammad Taqi Mir advised him to 
stop writing such erotic ghazals but they pandered to the degenerate taste 
of the Court, noblemen and common people and Jur'at had no desire to 
write more serious verse. 
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The licentiousness and profligacy of Awadh society resulted in a form 
of poetry called rekhti becoming very popular. In ghazals men express 
their passion for their beloved but in a rekhti a girl describes her passion 
in an idiom peculiar to harem life. Insha' wrote rekhti but the master at 
composing them was Sa'adat Yar Khan Rangin (1169/1755-1250/1834). 
His father was an officer in Nadir Shah's army but, like many other 
officers, he settled down to civil life and obtained a high mansab. Rangin 
was himself a soldier but for some time lived as a merchant and acquired 
great wealth from the sale of horses. He spent the greater part of his 
last years in the company of courtesans and dancing girls. He was a 
prolific versifier and an important collection of his poems is devoted to 
rekhti. In these lines he expresses his thought in the idiom of a sexually 
delinquent and dissolute girl. Rangln's successor in rekhti was Mir Yar 'Ali 
Khan (d. 1250 or 51/1834 or 35) whose nom-de-plume was "Jan Sahib". To 
the great merriment of his audience Jan Sahib attended poetical assemblies 
in colourful female garments and imitated a woman's voice and gestures. 

The Shi'i faith of the Nawwabs and a considerable section of the nobility 
saved them from perpetually wallowing in dissipation and sensuality. In 
the first two months of the Hijra year and the first eight days of the third 
month, the tragedy of Karbala was commemorated by holding assemblies. 
Elegies on Imam Husayn and the other martyrs of Karbala were recited. 
The greatest composer of elegies {marthiyas) was Mir Babar 'Ali Anis 
(1217/1802-1291/1874). His great-grandfather, Mir Hasan, and his 
father, Mir Khaliq, were all gifted and popular poets. Mir Anis portrayed 
emotions with artistry and an elegant sensitivity which made him a great 
poet in his own right. His knowledge of the methods of warfare in Imam 
Husayn's days was insufficient and he had not travelled to the regions 
whose flora, fauna and geography he depicted, but his gift for vividly 
describing even the most insignificant object made his verses evocative and 
lucid. His rival, Mirza Salamat ' Ali Dabir (1218/1803-1292/1875), who had 
migrated from Delhi to Lucknow as a boy, also composed very effective 
marthiyas. However his scholarly style, his choice of Qur'anic verses and 
ahadith as subjects and the deliberate selection of high-sounding Arabic 
words have made his marthiyas artificial and laboured. Although both 
Anis and Dabir were very idealistic, and never exhibited enmity towards 
each other, their pupils and supporters divided not only the intellectuals, 
but the common people also, into rival Anlsite and Dabirite groups. 

In the nineteenth century the number of poets and men of talent who 
succumbed to the temptation of a higher salary and position in the princely 
courts decreased and many gifted people stayed in Delhi. Their presence 
and the pacification of Delhi by the English resulted in a revival of the 
Mughal social and cultural interests. The most prominent among the 
poets who remained there were Hakim Mu'min (1215/1800-1268/ 
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1851), Shaykh Ibrahim Dhawq and Mirza. Asad Allah Khan Ghalib. 
Ghalib (1212/1797-1285/1869) was a master of both prose and poetry and 
was as brilliant in Persian as in Urdu. His verses were too subtle for the 
non-intellectuals but they enjoyed them nevertheless. His poetry was 
philosophical, mystical, sensitive and witty. 

The early Deccani prose works consist of didactic religious and sufic 
tracts. In 1 798, Muhammad Husayn 'Ata Khan Tahsin of Etawa transla- 
ted the story of four dervishes {Qissa-i chahar dervish) ascribed to Amir 
Khusraw (651/1253-725/1325) into very ornate prose and dedicated it to 
Nawwab Shuja' al-Dawla. Insha' Allah's contributions to Hindi-Urdu 
prose have already been mentioned. As we shall see Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's 
brothers translated the Qur'an into Hindawi/Urdu, while Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid and his disciples wrote short religious tracts in Urdu. However, 
the real developments in Urdu took place at Fort William College, 
Calcutta. This was founded by Lord Wellesley in July 1800, with the 
intention of making it a very large institution, to teach Islamic and Hindu 
classical and local languages, law and commerce. John Borthwick Gil- 
christ (1759-1841), the professor of Hindustani, 162 was the author of works 
on Hindustani grammar and language and had compiled a philological 
dictionary. His deep interest in the College's publications programme 
attracted about twenty talented scholars, mostly from Delhi andLucknow. 
They were known as munshis. Even the most outstanding Urdu poet, 
Mir Taqi Mir, applied for one of these positions, but Jonathan Scott 
rejected him because of his advanced age. When the Lucknow intellectuals 
learned of this they were disillusioned and sarcastically asserted that 
Calcutta preferred tough coolies to outstanding poets. 163 

The college munshis wrote many important Urdu works; the most 
remarkable of which was Mir Amman's Bagh wa bahar completed in 1801. 
It retells the story of four dervishes in elegant and lucid prose, Mir 
Amman occupied the same position with regard to the refinement of Urdu 
prose as Mir Taqi possessed in Urdu poetry. A translation of the Qur'an 
was also completed by the College munshis. Its preface, dated 22 December 
1804, was written by Kazim 'Ali Jawan. Some Arabic scholars were also 
associated with the translation and it was edited by Jawan. It would 
seem that this project was initiated by John Gilchrist who intended to 
publish it privately. Fifty-six pages had been printed before he left for 
Edinburgh in February 1805. However, the Governor-General did not 
approve of this scheme and the printed pages were destroyed. 164 An impor- 
tant work was thus lost, possibly for fear of orthodox opposition. 

162 It is wrongly believed that Gilchrist was made the principal of the College. C. E. 
Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography, Varanasi 1971, reprint, p. 165. 

163 Mirza 'AH Lutf, Gulshan-i Hind, Lahore 1905, p. 152. 

164 Muhammad 'Atlq Siddiqi, Gilchrist awr uska ahd, 'Aligarh 1960, pp. 310-11. 
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It is remarkable that the authors who dedicated their books to Lord 
Wellesley used the same eulogistic and bombastic language which their 
predecessors had employed for the Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan, 
yet the murder of Tipu and the imprisonment of his family was known to 
them. For example Mir Amman wrote, 

"To the essence of praiseworthy qualities among the exalted princes, 
principal adviser to the Emperor of England whose Court Resembles 
that of the seventh heaven, the Marquess of Wellesley, Governor- 
General, the valiant. May his virtues never vanish ; who is the patron 
and protector of the madrasa (College)." 165 

Many Muslim intellectuals, who had previously served in the courts 
of Muslim princes rose to eminence under the patronage of the English. 
The most outstanding was 'Allama Tafaddul Husayn Khan Kashmiri. 
He received his early education in Delhi and finalised his studies in 
Banaras under Shaykh 5 Ali Hazin 166 (1103/1692-1180/1766). He enjoyed 
his position as munshi (scribe) under Warren Hastings 5 Military Secretary, 
John Palmer. In Calcutta he mastered Greek and Latin, and also learned 
English. He translated some important works from these languages into 
Arabic and wrote original treatises on algebra and astronomy. He led a very 
busy life. Early in the morning he taught classes in mathematics before 
performing his official duties. In the afternoon he lectured in Imamiyya 
(Ithna' 'Ashariyya) fiqh (jurisprudence). Before sunset he taught Hanafi 
fiqh to students. After night prayers he immersed himself in study and re- 
search and slept for a very short time after morning prayers. Before he 
went to sleep his musicians played for him. No physician could persuade 
him to take more rest. Ignoring the advice of the Governor-General, Sir 
John Shore, Asaf al-Dawla appointed Tafaddul Husayn his nd'ib (chief 
minister) in 1797. Even then, Tafaddul Husayn continued his study and 
research and led the simple life of a Mulla. He was accessible also to the 
common people. He refused to accept Nawwab Sa'adat 'Ali's invitation 
to work as his minister and retired to Calcutta. Early in 1214/1799, he 
suffered a stroke which left him permanently disabled. While returning 
to Lucknow, he died between Calcutta and Murshidabad on 18 Shawwal 
1215/3 March 1801. 167 Mirza Abu Talib, who will be discussed below 
wrote an elegy mourning his death and presented it to Lady Bedford on 
2 May 1802 in London. Here are a few verses: 



165 Gilchrist awr uska ahd, facsimile. 

166 S. W. T., pp. 187-89. 

167 Mjumal-samd' f pp. 323-27, I. S., pp. 155-59. 
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"Alas! he's fled; who the Heavens expanse, 
With truer ken than the Pelusian Sage 
Survey'd or than that other, Grecian born, 
Tho' Egypt's boast, unopen'd, unexplain'd, 
Again obscure, the Almagestum lies. 
Alas! the zest of Learning's cup is gone; 
Whose taste ne'er cloy'd, tho' deep the draughts; 
Whose flavour yet upon the palate hangs 
Nectareous, nor Reason's thirst assuag'd. 
But yes! — rent is the garment of the morn; 
And all dishevell'd floats the hair of night; 
All bath'd in tears of dew the stars look down 
With mournful eyes, in lamentation deep; 
For he, their sage belov'd is dead ; who first 
To Islam's followers explain'd their laws, 
Their distances, their orbits, and their times, 
As great Copernicus once half divin'd, 
And greater Newton proved; but, useless now, 
Their works we turn with idle hand, and scan 
with vacant eye, our own first master gone." 168 

Nawwab Sayyid Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba'i (d. about 1230/ 
1815) the author of Siyar al-muta ( akhkhirin also became a protege of the 
English. In 1178/1764-65, Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro urged 
him to persuade the qal'adar (superintendent of the fort) at Rohtas to 
surrender it to the English. The qal'adar accepted Ghulam Husayn's 
advice. In 1179/1765, William Fullarton suggested to Sage, the manager 
of a Banaras factory, that he offer the Nawwab a position. Colonel 
Goddard also helped him. Warren Hastings was impressed with Ghulam 
Husayn's literary talents but was not as helpful as the Nawwab had hoped. 
Captain Jonathan Scott, the Persian secretary to Warren Hastings, 
was patron to several Persian scholars. Murtada Husayn (d. about 
1795) wrote the Hadiqat al-aqalim 169 under Scott's patronage. He included 
a translation of Scott's European Geography in his Hadiqat al-aqalim. 

After 1773, Khayr al-Din Muhammad Ilahabadi (d. 1827) entered the 
service of the East India Company. He was attached to the staff of Captain 
Bruce, who in 1 780 seized Gwalior. Khayr al-Din assisted James Anderson, 
the British resident in Sindia's camp, in the negotiations with the 

168 C. Steward, Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, London 1814, III, second edition, 
p. 250. 

169 Medieval Muslim Geographers divided the world into seven iqlims or climatic 
regions. 
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Marathas. As already mentioned he is the author of more than a dozen 
works. 

In the East India Company were patrons of mathematics and astronomy. 
'Abd al-Rahman of Gorakhpur, who travelled through Afghanistan in 
1808-9, with Mounstuart Elphinstone, and his secretary, W. Frazer, was 
a mathematician and a man of independent religious views. He was 
nicknamed dahriyya (materialist). In the miscellany, Shigraf bayan, 'Abd al- 
Rahman animatedly discusses the need for translating standard European 
works on astronomy, geography and mathematics into Persian. According 
to him, Simpson's works on Euclid's elements deserved preference over 
Nasir al-Din Tusi's study. 170 

Although Ghulam Husayn bin Fath Muhammad Karbala'S Jawnpuri 
did not enjoy the patronage of East India Company officers, he was in 
touch with many English scholars. His magnum opus was the Jami'-i Bahadur- 
Khani, completed in 1833 and divided into a preface and six sections: 
1, geometry; 2, optics; 3, arithmetic; 4, mensuration; 5, astronomy; 6, 
astronomical tables and almanacs, and a conclusion. The work consisting 
of 720 large pages was published in Calcutta in 1835. Two years later J. 
Tytler, who had translated Robert Hooper's Anatomist's vade mecum (Anis 
al-musharrihin; Calcutta 1830), contributed a paper on J ami 3 Bahadur- 
Khani of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. According to the 
preface to the work, the author "had devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics and astronomy, not only as far as they are contained in the 
Arabian and Brahmanical writings, but also as far as he could gain from 
the interpretation of European books, as given him by European friends, 
he himself being ignorant of English; that he had, under the patronage 
of Khan Bahadur (of Bihar) compiled a system of these sciences from all 
these sources." 171 

Some of the English officers encouraged Muslim intellectuals to travel 
through Afghanistan and Transoxiana and collect information about 
people and places there. Muhammad 'Abd-Allah, who appeared to have 
travelled with caravans belonging to Tartar merchants, was rewarded with 
the possession of his ancestral property on his return to Calcutta. After 
1770 he wrote a book describing the stages on various routes: 

1. from Bukhara through Orenburg and Qazan to Moscow and 
Petersburg; 

2. from Moscow to Qashghar, 

1 70 The celebrated philosopher, astronomer and Shi'I scholar, Nasir al-Din Muhammad 
Tusi was born at Tus (Eastern Iran) in 597/1201 and died at Baghdad in 672/ 
1274. 

171 John Tytler, "Analysis and Specimens of Persian Work on Mathematics and 
Astronomy", J. R. A. S., 1837. 254. 
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3. from Moscow to Macariev, 

4. from Bukhara through Qpqan (Khoqand) etc., to Peking and thence 
through Tibet and Kashmir to Bengal. 

5. from Bukhara to Hirat and Mashhad. 172 

Lt. Col. Francis Wilford, a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
from 1787 to 1822, who had contributed an article on mythology to 
Asiatick Researches, was the patron of Mirza Mughal Beg bin Muhammad 
Beg. The Mirza visited Derajat, Afghanistan, Kabul, Peshawar and 
Qashghar and wrote a Persian work Sayr al-balad. He started it in 1205/ 
1790 and finished in 1214/1799. The first three chapters of the book 
discuss the regions around Delhi, in the Doab and the Panjab. The 
fourth chapter, dealing with regions west of the Indus, was translated 
by Major H. G. Raverty. The translation is entitled Notes on Afghanistan 
and covers parts of Baluchistan, geographically, ethnographically and 
historically, and is extracted from the writings of little-known Afghan 
and Tajik historians, geographers and geneologists ■ the histories of the 
Ghuris, the Turk, the sovereigns of the Delhi kingdom, and' the Mughal 
sovereigns of the house of Timur. Mughal Beg also wrote a treatise entitled 
the Risala-i Mister Wilford. It contains extracts and notes from Captain 
Wilford's Routes in Afghanistan, Bukhara etc. 173 

In 1812, William Moorcroft, veterinary surgeon and traveller (1770- 
1825) sent Mir Tzzat-AUah on a preliminary tour of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries, which the latter revisited in 1819-24 as Moorcroft's secretary 
and interpreter. Mir Tzzat's book, entitled Masir-i 'Izzat-Allah, describes 
his tour of 1812-13 from Delhi via Attak, Kashmir, Tibet, Yarqand, 
Qashghar, Qpqan and Samarqand to Bukhara, and back via Balkh. 
Khulm, Bamiyan, Kabul and Peshawar to Attak. 

Charles Theophilius Metcalfe, British Resident at Delhi in 1811-19 
and 1825-7, encouraged Mirza Sangin Beg bin 'Ali Akbar Beg to write an 
account of the buildings and inscriptions in Delhi. 

Unique in its own right is Masir-i T alibi fi bilad-i Afranji by Mirza Abu 
Talib Tabrizi Isfahan!, also known as Abu Talib Landani (of London). 
Mirza Abu Talib was born in 1166/1752-3 at Lucknow, lived at Mur- 
shidabad from his thirteenth to twentieth year, and moved back to 
Lucknow after Asaf al-Dawla's accession. He served Asaf al-Dawla's 
vizier for about one year but was then pensioned off. He was also em- 
ployed by Col. A. Hannay at Gorakhpur and by N. Middleton, the 
British Resident. In 1787-8 he moved to Calcutta. In 1213/1798, he left 
for Europe with Captain D. Richardson, returning to India in 1218/1803. 



172 Br. M., Or. 1119. 

173 India Office, I. O. 3731. 
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He completed his Masir-i Tdlibi a year later and died at Lucknow in 
1220/1805-6. 

In London, Mirza Abu Talib was known as "the Persian prince". He 
called on the King of England and Queen Charlotte, visited members of 
the British nobility and met the British orientalists. The debates he 
witnessed in the House of Commons did not impress him; the most noisy 
members were Pitt and Fox. English law appeared ambiguous to him. In 
his work, Abu Talib discussed both the virtues and the defects of English- 
men. The common people had no interest in religion and the nation at 
large was blindly confident of its good fortune. The British were greedy, 
licentious and extravagant and governed by self-interest. Their orientalists 
were vain about their command of foreign languages. Englishmen had 
no respect for the customs of other nations, and Abu Talib defended 
Muslim customs without inhibition. He says : 

"In London, I was frequently attacked on the apparent unreason- 
ableness and childishness of some of the Mohammedan customs; 
but as, from my knowledge of the English character, I was convinced 
it would be folly to argue the point philosophically with them, I 
contented myself with parrying the subject. Thus, when they attempt- 
ed to turn into ridicule the ceremonies used by the pilgrims on their 
arrival at Mecca, I asked them, why they supposed the ceremony of 
baptism, by a clergyman, requisite for the salvation of a child, who 
could not possibly be sensible what he was about? When they re- 
proached us for eating with our hands; I replied 'There is by this 
mode no danger of cutting yourself or your neighbours; and it is an 
old and a true proverb 'the nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat 5 
but; exclusive of these advantages, a man's own hands are surely 
cleaner than the feet of a baker's boy; for it is well known, that half the 
bread in London is kneaded by the feet. 5 By this mode of argument, I 
completely silenced all my adversaries, and frequently turned the 
laugh against them, when they expected to have refuted me and made 
me appear ridiculous. 55174 

Abu Talib was, however, deeply impressed by the English printing 
industry and newspapers. He observed with great interest the various 
uses to which the science of mechanics was applied in England and visited 
mills, foundries and waterworks. The education and perseverance of 
the English and the courtesy of their shopkeepers, left an indelible mark of 
appreciation on his mind. 175 He was able to note that English lawgivers 



174 Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, II, pp. 155-56. 

175 Ibid, II, p. 18. 
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had placed women under many salutary restraints, which prevented them 
from making an improper use of their liberty. 176 

The English educational system and its public schools were judged by 
Abu Talib an asset to character-building, making its products "honour- 
able, courageous and capable of enduring hardship." In France, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was at the apogee of his power but Abu Talib hardly mentions 
his achievements. Visiting Italy and Turkey, he reached Baghdad and 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Imam Husayn at Karbala and that 
of Imam 'All at Najaf. In April 1802, while he was in Karbala, it was 
plundered by a force of 25,000 Wahhabis and its inhabitants were massa- 
cred. The day was carefully chosen, as a large number of townspeople 
had gone to visit Najaf. When the Wahhabis retired, other Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Karbala stole the heavy articles which the Wahhabis 
had been unable to remove, and Arab robbers, dressed as Wahhabis, con- 
tinued to raid the town. 177 Abu Talib reported on this and also collected 
information about the Wahhabi doctrine and history. 178 From Basra he 
went to Bombay and then to Calcutta, ending his journey on 4 August 
1803. In the preface to his memoirs he wrote: 

"I have named this work Musier Talebyfy Bulad Affrenjy — The Travels 
of Taleb in the Regions of Europe; but, when I reflect on the want of 
energy and the indolent disposition of my countrymen, and the many 
erroneous customs which exist in all Mahommedan countries and 
among all ranks of Mussulmans, I am fearful that my exertions will 
be thrown away. The great and the rich, intoxicated with pride and 
luxury, and puffed up with the vanity of their possessions, consider 
universal science as comprehended in the circle of their own scanty 
acquirements and limited knowledge; while the poor and common 
people, from the want of leisure, and overpowered by the difficulty of 
procuring a livelihood, have not time to attend to their personal 
concerns, much less to form desires for the acquirement of information 
on new discoveries and inventions; although such a passion has been 
implanted by nature in every human breast, as an honour and an 
ornament to the species. I therefore despair of their reaping any 
fruit from my labours; being convinced that they will consider this 
book of no greater value than the volumes of Tales and Romances 
which they peruse merely to pass away their time, or are attracted 
thereto by the easiness of the style. It may consequently be concluded, 
that as they will find no pleasure in reading a work which contains a 



176 Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, II, p. 28. 

177 Ibid, III, pp. 165-68. 

178 Ibid, III, pp. 168-77. 
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number of foreign names, treats on uncommon subjects, and alludes 
to other matters which cannot be understood at the first glance, but 
require a little time for consideration, they will, under pretence of 
zeal for their religion, entirely abstain and refrain from perusing it." 179 

The 'Ulama' and the Sufi Leaders 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, Mawlana Fakhr al-Din 
(d. 27 Jumada II, 1 199/7 May 1785) was remarkably successful in adding 
a new dimension to sufi leadership in the Panjab where the dominant 
orders had hitherto been the Suhrawardiyya, Qadiriyya and Naqsh- 
bandiyya. 

The khalifa (spiritual successor) whom the Mawlana sent to the Panjab 
was Khwaja Nur Muhammad of Muhar, who was born on 14 Ramadan 
1142/2 April 1730, in Chawtala near Bhawalpur. His ancestors were Jat 
farmers who lived from herding cattle and highway robbery but seem to 
have embraced Islam in the seventeenth century. He received his early 
education in neighbouring villages; later he went to Delhi. Mawlana 
Fakhr al-Din initiated him into the Chishtiyya order in 1165/1751-2 and 
ordered him to make Muhar, near Bhawalpur in the Panjab, the new 
centre of Chishtiyya teachings. On 3 Dhu'lhijja 1205/3 August 1791, 
Shah Nur Muhammad died, but his magnetic personality had transformed 
the region from Bhawalpur to Pak Pattan into an important Chishtiyya 
centre. 180 Of Khwaja Nur Muhammad's khalifas, Shaykh Nur Muhammad 
Naruwala (d. 6 Jumada I, 1204/22 January 1790), Khwaja Muhammad 
'Aqil (d. 8 Rajab 1229/26 June 1814) of Muhar , Hafiz Muhammad Jamal 
Multani (d. 5 Jumada I, 1226/28 May 1811) and Shah Muhammad 
Sulayman (d. 7 Safar 1267/12 December 1850) of Tawnsa in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district were very well-known. Hafiz Jamal Multani was a 
good archer and personally fought many times against the Sikh invaders 
of Multan. 181 

Shah Muhammad Sulayman established many schools around Tawnsa 
and was deeply devoted to teaching even non-suf i subjects. Shah Muham- 
mad Sulayman tried to reform both the 'ulama' and the sufis. His 
teachings were aimed at cleansing and revivifying the contemporary dege- 
nerate society. According to him, the Sikhs were able to conquer Lahore 
only because Muslim society had become corrupt and demoralised. He 
advised sufis to refrain from cursing their rulers, irrespective of whether 
they were Muslims or infidels, tyrants or just men. The righteous were 
ruled by just Muslim rulers, the corrupt were governed by infidels and 

179 Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, I, pp. 5-6. 

180 Najm al-Din Nagawri, Manaqib al-mahbubayin, Rampur 1289/1872, pp. 80-95. 

181 Ibid, pp. 127-37. 
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tyrants. 182 He urged his followers to be at peace with both Hindus and 
Muslims. 183 However, he was deeply hostile to people who adhered to 
vicious faiths (the Shi' is) and asked his followers to forgo their company 
irrespective of the worldly loss it caused. 184 He considered the English were 
misleading the Muslims. Hence he urged one of his disciples to fight 
them. 186 Like other Chishtiyya guides, Shah Muhammad Sulayman was 
also opposed to seeking employment under rulers and noblemen. Shah 
Shuja' of Afghanistan was his devotee, but Shuja's dependence on his 
Shi'i supporters deeply disappointed him. Shuja's rival, Dust Muhammad 
Khan, also asked Shah Sulayman to pray to God for his success. 186 The 
rulers of the south Panjab states were Shah Sulayman's devoted followers 
but he never hesitated to reprimand them when necessary. 

In Sind, Makhdum Ibrahim Thattawi was an outstanding 'alim. In 
1794, he wrote treatises about Jodhpur and Sind. One of these attempts 
to prove that Jodhpur was a dar al-harb 1 ^ (country at war). The Makh- 
dum states that not only Hindus but Muslims also worshipped idols in 
their shops and bazaars. The call to prayers was forbidden in Jodhpur. 
Animals could not be slaughtered openly according to Islamic rules. 
Muslims who killed birds and animals at home were persecuted. An 3 alim 
who complained to the local magistrate was murdered by the Hindus. 
The Hindus had insulted the Muslims by appointing an illiterate Muslim 
as the qadi and calling him Qadi Ganga Ram. Muslims could neither 
perform public circumcision nor attend congregational prayers. Islamic 
proselytization was completely banned. Over the previous two hundred 
years the Jodhpur mosques had been desecrated and some had been 
reduced to rubble. 

Makhdum Ibrahim Thattawi's work concerning Sind, which was 
ruled by Muslim Amirs and was his homeland, says that the contempo- 
rary Hindus did not deserve to be called dhimmls (protected subjects). In 
Sind wine was openly fermented and gambling was prevalent, while prosti- 
tutes and eunuchs paid tax on their trade to the government and were 
protected. Idols were worshipped in the shops. The Hindu temples were 
prosperous but the mosques were deserted. No Muslim qadi could oppose 
judgments delivered by Hindu headmen. Makhdum Ibrahim goes on to 
say that although Thatta was ruled by Mir Fath 'Ali Khan Talpur, the 
predominance of heresy there had compelled him (the author) to migrate 
to Karachi, where the situation was comparatively better but still deplor- 

182 Imam al-DIn, Nafi' al-salikin, Lahore 1285/1868-69, pp. 33-40. 

183 Ibid, p. 16. 

184 Ibid, p. 162. 

185 Ibid, p. 167. 

186 Mawlawi Ilahl Bakhsh Baluchi, KhStam-iSulaymdni, Lahore 1325/1907, pp. 94-97* 

187 Infra, pp. 225-37. 
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able. When Fath 'Ali Khan succeeded Mir Nasir Khan, Thatta customs 
became prevalent in Karachi. Hindu village headmen, the author says 
expelled a Muslim butcher from his house and no Muslim could save him. 
In contrast, conditions in Multan and Lahore, which were ruled by Sikhs, 
were reasonable. In Lahore the Sikh government had not abolished the 
post oiqadl. Muslim soldiers in Sikh armies who performed congregational 
prayers were respected and those who neglected them were dismissed. To 
the Sikhs, the latter were neither Muslims nor non-Muslims. The author 
was also impressed with the rule of Mahadji Sindia in Delhi, who respected 
Islam and implemented the qadi's judgments. Makhdum Ibrahim 
Thattawi eventually left Karachi and died in Kach. Some 'ulama' opposed 
his treatises and he wrote another book spiritedly defending his views on 
Sind and Jodhpur. 188 

The most important centre for the dissemination of Islamic learning 
was Firangi Mahal. 189 The disciples of its founder, Mulla. Nizam al-Din 
(d. 9 Jumada I, 1161/7 May 1748), popularized the curriculum devised by 
their teacher, known as Dars-i Nizdmi, throughout the country. Among 
Mulla Nizam al-Din's disciples was Mulla Kamal al-Din Sihalawi (d. 13 
Muharram 1175/14 August 1761), who wrote commentaries on about 
half a dozen works on hikmat (metaphysics) and kalam (dialectics). 190 His 
disciples, who founded many important schools of Islamic learning, in- 
cluded Mulla Muhammad Barakat llahabadl, and Mulla Muhammad 
'Alam Sandilawi. The latter's disciple, Mulla 'Abd al-Wajid Khayrabadi, 
taught Mawlana Fadl-i Imam Khayrabadi 191 who made Khayrabad 
famous for its teaching of metaphysics. 

Najib al-Dawla founded a school at Daranagar near Amroha. There 
Mulla Muhammad Barakat Ilahabadi, Mulla Hasan and Mawlawi Mu- 
hammad Salim, the disciples of Mawlana Kamal al-Din, were offered high 
salaries. 192 In Najibabad 900 'alims lived under the patronage of Najib 
al-Dawla who gave them allowances ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5 per 
month. 193 Apparently many of them had been trained at the Firangi 
Mahal. Hafiz Rahmat Khan's court was also visited by Firangi Mahal 
scholars and many of them settled in Rampur and founded schools there. 
All the schools in Awadh towns were headed by the Firangi Mahal 
trainees. Mulla Hasan Firangi Mahli and Mulla Qutb al-Din Muhammad, 
two eminent disciples of Kamal al-Din, taught in Delhi. Miran Kamal 

188 Mawlana 'Abd al-Rashld Nu'mani, "Aj se pawne do saw baras pahle ka Hindus- 
tan", al Rahim, June 1966, pp. 48-52. 

189 S. W. T., pp. 386-92. 

190 Rahman 'All, Tadhkira-i 'Ulama'-i Hind, Lucknow 1914, pp. 273-74. 

191 Infra, Chapter Seven. 

192 Muhammad Rida Ansarl, Bani-i dars-i Nizdmi, Lucknow 1973, pp. 91-92. 

193 Malfuzdt-i Shah 3 Abd al-'Aziz, p. 81. 
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al-Din, one of Mulla Nizam al-Din's favourite disciples, made Bengal and 
Bihar important centres for the Dars-i Nizami. 19 * 

Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali (Bahr al-Ulum) was the son of Mulla Nizam al-Din's 
second wife, and was about seventeen years old when his father died. 
Brought up by a doting father in an atmosphere of love and affection, 
'Abd al-'Ali, like all the youth of the Lucknow aristocracy, was given 
to fun and frivolity. However, he was able to finish his formal education 
under his father's care. Before long he discovered that being the son of 
Mulla Nizam al-Din was no instant passport to success in life, so he 
embarked upon specializing in different branches of learning. The affec- 
tion and care of his father's eminent disciples helped to remedy his defi- 
ciencies and soon he became an eminent scholar. 195 

'Abd al-'Ali also commenced training students, but in about 1172/ 
1758-9, he had to migrate to Shahjahanpur where he sought employment 
under Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The circumstances that led to his move from 
Lucknow are described by his eldest son, Mulla 'Abd al-A'la, in the 
Risdla-i Qutbiyya thus : 

"Sayyid Nur al-Hasan Bilgrami, formerly a Shi'a was staying in the 
house of Mawlawi Muhibb- Allah in the Firangi Mahal. He was 
sick and could not go to pay respects to the rawda (ta'ziya). At the 
Sayyid's request the rawda was taken to Muhibb-Allah's house. 'Abd 
al-'Ali was reciting fatiha 1 * 6 over some syrup dedicated to Imams 
Hasan and Husayn. He saw the rawda and, not wishing to interrupt 
his fatiha, he gestured with his hand in order to stop the rawda bearer 
for the road ended there. The Mulla thought that possibly they had 
lost their way. Some bigoted students understood that the Mulla 
had ordered them to destroy that bid* at (innovation, here meaning 
the rawda). They immediately destroyed the rawda. When the 
Mawlana finished his fatiha, he was very angry with the students." 

The news of this incident spread like wildfire. People were told that 
Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali was hostile to the Imams. The mob marched to 
attack the Mulla. Qadi Ghulam Mustafa, the Shi'i leader, who was the 
Mulla's enemy, both from a religious and a worldly point of view, led the 
mob to teach him a lesson. When Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali was informed of 
these events, he also collected his supporters and prepared for battle. 
Qadi Ghulam Mustafa, fearing that he would not win the encounter, sent 
messages to make peace. The Mulla, desiring peace between Muslims, 

194 Bani-i dars-i Mzami, pp. 93-103. 

195 Ibid, pp. 103-111, 144-50. 

196 Ceremonial recitation of the first chapter of the Qur'an. 
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accepted the offer. The Mulla's supporters warned him that the peace 
was only designed to mark time while the Shi'is hatched a plot to assassi- 
nate him. His relatives advised him to leave Lucknow for a short time and 
return after passions had cooled down. The Mulla's supporters urged him 
to stay but the Mulla left Lucknow, without informing them, for Shah- 
jahanpur where he lived until Hafiz Rahmat Khan's death in 1 188/1 1 74. 197 
From Shahjahanpiir he accepted Nawwab Fayd-Allah's invitation to 
live in Rampur but the Nawwab was unable to support the growing num- 
ber of the Mulla's students. Munshi Sadr al-Din, the Governor-General's 
chief munshi, succeeded in persuading the Mulla to migrate to Muhar in 
Bardawan district (Bengal). The students swarmed to the Bardawan 
seminary and Munshi Sadr al-Din extended considerable patronage to 
them. One of them, Sufi Shah 'Abd al-Rahman (d. 1245/1830), arrived 
in Bardawan in 1199/1784-5 and completed his specialization in a year. 
He says that the students who completed their education in Bardawan 
were awarded a robe of honour and Rs. 200 by the Munshi. They were 
also offered employment by the English. Soon the Munshi's largesse fell 
short of the needs of the Mulla's students. At the request of Nawwab 
Muhammad 'Ali of Arkat, who originally came from Gopama'ii in Hardo'i 
near Lucknow, the Mulla went to Madras, arriving on 24 Dhu'lhijja 1205/ 
24 August 1791. His son, Mawlawi 'Abd al-Rabb, and a large number of 
students accompanied him. The Mulla's salary was fixed at Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. An extensive seminary was built where students from all parts 
of India thronged to obtain education. After the death of Nawwab 
Walajahin 1210/1795, his son Nawwab 'Umdat al-Umara' succeeded him. 
He gave Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali Bahr al-'Ulum the title "Malik aWulama"' . 
In 1216/1801, the Nawwab died. 

The English disqualified his son Nawwab Taj al-Umara' 'Ali Husayn 
Khan from the succession on the charge that he had intrigued with Tlpu. 
They made the deceased Nawwab's other son, 'Abd al-'Ali Khan his 
successor. Mulla. 'Abd al-'Ali issued a fatwa saying that the English 
decision was legally invalid but no attention was paid to it. 'Abd al-'Ali 
Khan was given the title "'Azim al-Dawla", but his powers as a ruler 
were curtailed and he was paid a fixed salary. Mawlawi Muhammad 
Ghawth, Mulla ''Abd al-'Ali's talented disciple and author of JVathr al- 
marjanfi rasm Nazim al-Qur'an was appointed the Nawwab's Prime Minister 
and given the title "Sharaf al-Mulk". A new office, (Karnatak Stipends 
Paymaster's Office) was founded to pay emoluments to state servants and 
those whose applications for assistance were granted. Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali 
made no request. After his death on 13 Rajab 1225/14 August 1810, the 
applications of his son, grandsons and son-in-law for stipends were granted 



197 Bdni-i dars-i Nizami, pp. 150-56. 
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and Mulla 'Abd al-' All's former salary was divided between them. Maw- 
lawi 'Ala' al-Din Ahmad, Mulla 'Abd al-'Als's son-in-law, was made 
principal of the seminary. 198 

Mulla 'Abd al-'Ali was the author of commentaries on more than a 
dozen advanced books on metaphysics, dialectics and rhetoric. His Arkdn 
Arba'a, dealing with the principles of fiqh (jurisprudence) is said to have 
deeply impressed Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and, in his letter to the Mulla, he 
addressed him as Bahr al-'Ulum (Ocean of Learning). Mawlana Tnayat- 
Allah Firangi Mahli marvels at the fact that the title given by Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz to the Mulla became more well-known than the royal titles bes- 
towed on him. 199 However, there is no evidence that Nawwab Walajah 
plagiarized the title already bestowed by the Shah. Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
admiration for Arkdn Arba'a was an exceptional case. The Shah and his 
successors did not take much interest in the Firangi Mahal curriculum as 
a whole. To them these scholars were concerned mainly with the teach- 
ings of philosophers such as Abu Bakr Muhammad bin Zakariyya al-Razi 
(Rhazes) and Aba 'Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna). 



198 Bani-i dars-t Mzami, pp. 1 1 1-24. 

199 Ibid, pp. 93-94. 
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After his return, to Delhi from Medina in Raj ab 1 145 /December 1732, 
Shah Wali-Allah trained one or two specialists in various branches of 
knowledge to take over the routine teaching duties at his father's semi- 
nary. This enabled him to plunge himself into the task of writing scholarly 
works on all aspects of religious knowledge. 1 Before his death in Muhar- 
ram 1176/August 1762, not only had Shah Wall- Allah written an enor- 
mous corpus of sufic and religious literature, but he had also trained a team 
of dedicated scholars who were an asset to Shah 'Abd al-'Azlz when he 
took over the seminary at the age of only sixteen years. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was not however the eldest son of Shah Wall- AH ah. 
His eldest son, Mawlawi Muhammad, was born by Shah Wali-Allah's 
first wife who was his maternal uncle's daughter. He was always full of 
ecstatic dreams and was not interested in shouldering the responsibility 
for running the seminary. Mawlawi Muhammad had two sons and they 
lived in Budhana (Muzaffarnagar in Uttar Pradesh) and died there. They 
were buried in the Budhana mosque. 

After the death of Mawlawi Muhammad's mother, Shah Wall-Allah 
married Bibi Irada, the daughter of Sayyid Thana'-Allah of Sonipat. 
Their eldest son, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, was born on 25 Ramadan 1159/11 
October 1746. His name, whose Arabic letters yield the date of his birth, 
was Ghulam Halim. 2 Like his father, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was precocious 
and endowed with a uniquely retentive memory. Shah Wali-Allah 
insisted that his son receive a systematic education and directed it along 
the lines he had suggested in his Risala-i ddnishmandi and the Wasiyat-nama? 
Finding that students wasted much of their time and energy in learning 

1 Shah 'Abd al-'Azlz Dihlawl, Malfuzdt-i Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, p. 40; S. W. T., p. 220. 

2 Muhammad 'Abd al-Rahim Diya', Maqdldt-i Tariqat in Muhammad 'Adud al-Din 
Khan's article Maqdldt-i Tariqat: Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz Muhaddith Dihlawi ke 
halat; Ma'drif, Vol. XCVI, No. 4, pp. 187-88. 

3 S. W. T., pp. 383-5. 
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Arabic grammar, he composed a work on the etymological parts of 
Arabic grammar in verse entitled the Sarf-i mir* on the pattern of a 
similar work written by the celebrated Mawlana Niir al-Din 5 Abd al- 
Rahman JamiS (b. 23 Sha'ban 817/7 November 1414, d. 18 Muharram 
898/9 November 1492), remedying some of the deficiencies in his prede- 
cessor's work. 

Shah Wall- Allah did not ignore the importance of learning Persian with 
a good literary style which was generally taught by lady tutors who also 
acted as nurses. They were known as Mughlanis. One of them Ladli 
Khanam, a favourite of Shah Wali-Allah, was very affectionate to Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz and his younger brothers. She used to recite Persian stories 
to them. The Shah was indebted to her for his mastery of idiomatic and 
stylistic Persian speech. 5 

Shah Wall-Allah also made it a rule not to eat his meals without Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz being present. This made it obligatory for the young Shah 
to arrive punctually at his father's mealtime. The conversation on these 
occasions was both informal and scholarly, helping the young Sh a h to 
sharpen his intellectual sensitivity. 8 Starting his education by memorizing 
the Qur'an, Sh a h 'Abd al-'Aziz dedicated himself to intellectual pursuits 
at an early age. 

By the time Sh a h 'Abd al-'Aziz was well into his education, his father's 
seminary was at the height of its fame. We may presume that after master- 
ing three or four tracts on Arabic sarf (the etymological parts of Arabic 
grammar) he was taught some history. As soon as he was proficient in 
Arabic, he was taught the Muwatta and the translation of the Qur'an. 
Then he studied the famous Qur'anic exegetical works, hadith, fiqh, 
sufism and kalam. Shah Wali-All a h's distinguished disciples such as 
Shaykh Muhammad bin 'Ubayd-Allah bin Muhammad Siddiqi Phulti, 
Khwaja Muhammad Amin Kashmiri and Baba Fadl Kashmiri also 
helped Shah Wali-Allah teach his son. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's future father- 
in-law, Mawlawi N u r-Allah Budhanawi, taught Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz fiqh. 
When Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was fifteen years old, his dastar-bandi or gradua- 
tion ceremony took place. Mawlana Fakhr al-Din Chishti* tied the 
turban over Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's head and Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan 8 
also attended the ceremony to bless the young scholar. Shah Wali-Allah 
also initiated his son into the Naqshbandiyya silsila of Khwaja Khwurd 9 
and other silsilas such as Chishtiyya and Suhrawardiyya for which he 

4 Delhi n. d. 

5 Malfuzat, p. 56. 

6 Ibid, pp. 3-4. 

7 S. W. T., pp. 373-78. 

8 S. W. T. } pp. 317-43. 

9 S. W. T., pp. 207-12. 
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was authorised. Shah Wali-Allah not only aroused Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
interest in Persian and Arabic works but also encouraged him to learn 
Urdu In accordance with his father's instructions the Shah went to 
Khwaja Mir Dard's (d. 24 Safar 1199/6 January 1785) assemblies and 
quietly listened to his Urdu speeches, memorising the idioms Khwaja 
used. Shah Wali-Allah advised his children that the principles of language 
should be learnt like those of hadith and fiqh. It is said that Shah Wali- 
Allah told his children that as Khwaja Mir Dard, the pioneer and the 
mujtahid (scholar qualified to make independent judgments) of Urdu, 
was approaching the end of his life, his company should be deemed in- 
valuable." Although nothing written by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz in Urdu 
survives, the Qur'anic translation made by his two brothers and other 
treatises written by distinguished scholars from his seminary exhibit the 
Shah's unending interest in Urdu. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz wrote the naskh 11 and shikast 1 * of the Arabic and 
Persian script beautifully. He learnt archery from Khalifa Muhammad 
Shakir, horse-riding from Malik Birha, one of Emperor Muhammad Shah's 
horse-breakers, and was an expert swimmer." In short he embodied all 
the characteristics of the futuwwa 1 * (chivalric), sufic and scholastic 
traditions. 

As a Naqshbandiyya and also as an } alim, Shah Wali-Allah did not 
himself listen to sama' (literally 'audition' or sufs music) but Khwaja 
Khwurd, to whose sufi silsila Shah Wali-AUah belonged, listened to sama'. 
Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's father-in-law, a distinguished disciple of Shah Wali- 
AUah, was devoted to both vocal and instrumental music, and it would seem 
that his training made 'Abd al-'Aziz a gifted connoisseur of vocal music. 
An anecdote from his Malfuzat shows the depth of his musical knowledge. 

«A qawwal (musician) called on to request Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to sug- 
gest a name for his newly born baby. The Shah proposed Salam- 
AUah or Salamat-Allah. Afterwards the Shah requested the qawwal to 
sing something in dhanasiri raga. 1 * He recited something in the madrasa 
(seminary) and then started another raga. The Shah requested him 

10 S. W. T., pp. 343-58 ; Sayyid Nasir Nadhir Firaq, La'l Qata' ki ik jhalak, Delhi 
n. d.,*4th ed., pp. 60-61 ; S. W. T., pp. 344-57. 

11 The bold erect writing in which the Qur'an is usually inscribed. Modern Arabic 
print is generally called naskh. 

12 Literally "hanging naskh", the cursive writing preferred for Persian since c. 1500. 
The letters are not always in one line, and horizontal strokes are sometimes ex- 
aggerated. 

13 'Adud al-Din, Maqalat-i tariqat, pp. 189-90. 

14 E. I 2 , II, pp. 961-69 ; S. W. T., p. 205 ; H. S. I., I, pp. 293-95. 

15 Ragas are a series of notes on which a melody is based, dhanasiri is a kind of raga. 
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to repeat the earlier rdga. The qawwal recited for some time and again 
started another rdga. The Shah said the original one was the best, 
for in it majaz (divine love in allegory) was predominant. The 
qawwal replied that someone had bewitched his voice and asked the 
Shah to cure him. The Shah asked him to return and then he 
would help him. The qawwal next requested the Shah's permission 
to recite some Arabic verses. The Shah said it is not madrasa (semi- 
nary teaching) for which nothing but Arabic should be used. For 
music Hindi is better. The qawwal again resumed his music. After 
an hour or two the Shah, addressing a disciple, said that the music 
had cured his headache, and the scarf which had been tied around 
his head to relieve the pain was undone." 16 

After Shah Wali-Allah's death, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz became the semi- 
nary's principal, though the scholars trained by his father continued to 
perform their duties. Shah >Abd al-'Aziz also took a keen interest in his 
younger brothers' education and did not allow his father's death to inter- 
fere with their progress. 

Of these, Shah Rafi' al-Din was born in 1163/1749-50 and Shah 'Abd 
al-Qadir in 1167/1753-54. No records of Shah 'Abd al-Ghani's birth are 
available. He was probably born around 1 169/1755. At the time of Shah 
Wali-Allah's death, Shah Raf i' al-Din's education had made considerable 
headway. He was studying the commentary on Shark hiddyat al-hikma by 
Mu'in al-Din al-Maybudhi (d. 908/1502)" and seems to have received 
considerable grounding in Qur'anic exegesis, hadith and fiqh. 'Abd al- 
Qadir was studying Sarf-i mir and 'Abd al-Ghani was memorizing the 
Qur'an. 18 Although Shah Wali-Allah's distinguished disciples helped Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz in tutoring his brothers, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, like his father, 
encouraged them to become versatile. Shah.Rafi' al-Din helped Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz, whose health was rapidly deteriorating, to run Shah Wali- 
Allah's seminary 19 but Shah 'Abd al-Qadir taught independently in the 
Akbarabadi masjid.™ Students who could not be accommodated by Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz were transferred to Shah 'Abd al-Qadir's care. 

16 Malfuzat, p. 65. 

17 An advanced religio-philosophical work. 

18 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's letter to Shah Abu Sa'id Hasani of Rae Bareli, al-Rahim, 
Haydarabad (Sind) August 1965, pp. 209-13. 

19 It was situated near Fayd Bazar in the neighbourhood of the Jami 5 Masjid, Delhi. 
After 1857 it was completely destroyed but until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the locality was known as the Mohalla Shah 3 Abd al-'Aziz K& Madrasa. 
Bashir al-Din Ahmad Dihlawl, Waqi'at-i dar al-hukumat-i Dihli , Agra 1919, II, pp. 
173-74. 

20 Masjid Akbarabadi was built by I'zaz al-Nisa' known as Akbarabadi Mahal in 
1060/1650 in Fayd Bazar. Waqi'at-i dar al-hukumat-i Dihli, II, pp. 140-41. 
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Shah Wali- Allah considered only the Marathas and Jats as potent threats 
to Muslim domination. He could not anticipate that in the wake of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani's invasions, the Sikhs in the Panjab whom Sayf al-Dawla 
'Abd al-Samad Khan 21 had crushed, would descend like an avalanche, 
devastating Delhi and the towns and villages as far north as Saharanpur. 
Shah Wali-Allah had noted the European presence in the South but the 
English victory at Plassey did not upset him much. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
however, in his early thirties, saw British power extending towards both 
northern and southern India, but more catastrophic to him were the 
Sikh invasions. Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's letters and poems, and the letters 
written to him by his relations and disciples, reflect his deep concern over 
the decline of Muslim political power. Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's uncle, Shah 
Ahl-Allah, wrote to him : 

"The news of Shuja' al-Dawla's defeat by the British 22 is very shock- 
ing. We can only pray to God. These are days of distress and cala- 
mity. We, the poor Muslims, have been reduced to the position of the 
reptiles of the earth and are being crushed by every adventurer. We 
cannot migrate to any other place, our salvation lies in praying to 
Allah. Be it as it may. Your letter about the Sikhs has filled me with 
great anxiety, for their wickedness is disastrous. They are our imme- 
diate neighbours and, as has happened many times, they will invade 
us suddenly. At present they are, as compared with others, violently 
hostile to the Muslims, particularly to their 'ulama' and sufis." 23 

In a letter in Arabic verse to Shah Ahl-Allah, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
wrote : 

"May God revenge the atrocities of the Sikhs and the Marathas, 

A painful revenge and very soon. 

They (both) have killed a large number of people, 

And have committed atrocities even against the illiterate shepherds. 

Yearly they sack our towns and villages, 

In broad daylight and at night they plunder the places where our 
people live. 

There is no shelter for anyone seeking refuge, 

There is no one who for fear of God will render justice and redress 
for such wrongs." 



21 S. W. T., pp. 133-34. 

22 The defeat of Shuja' al-Dawla at the battle of Baksar on 22 October 1764 is meant; 
supra, p. 14. 

23 al-Rahim, July-August 1968, pp. Ill, 112. 
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In another letter the Shah wrote to Shah Ahl-AIlah : 

"Winter has come and the heart is distressed, 

Because of the Sikhs, and the heart's concern is not without cause. 

May God sweep them away from this country, 

They are our greatest enemies, they are like bands of demons, 

My own fate and those of others I entrust to God ; 

I hope He will protect us." 

In a third letter he wrote : 

"Once more I have to tell you that our territories have been laid 
waste, 

By the ruthless and the monstrous, 

You might be aware of the atrocities, 

Committed by the Sikhs in Tusham (in Hisar). 

They have devastated all inhabited areas, then left them, 

They are busy conquering forts and fortifications. 

They have murdered a large mass of people, 

They have slain a group of people. 

They are insatiable for wealth, 

Our innumerable orphans have been enslaved by them. 
They pour the cup of death down the throat of everyone 
who tries to obstruct their road. 
Every woman who has suckled babes 

Has now forgotten each one to whom she has given milk (they are 
dead) and even those who no longer feed on mother's milk (all have 
been killed). "24 

In an Arabic letter to his father-in-law, Shah Nur-Allah Budhanawi, 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz wrote that, after successfully invading the Jat territo- 
ries, a band of Sikhs passed through their town which had no defender 
other than Allah. They wished to enter the town and, according to 
their habit, intended to plunder it but Allah foiled their ambitions. Afdal 
Khan and other leaders from the town came out to fight them and the 
Sikhs fled away. Allah saved the believers from slaughter. Allah alone is 
omnipotent. Although enemies marching through helpless Muslim towns 
caused alarm, Allah's assistance wiped away anxieties. They hoped that 
Allah would not give the Sikhs domination. 85 However, the Shah had 

24 Manazir Ahsan Gilam, Tadhkira-i Hadrat Shah Walt-Allah, Lyalpur, Pakistan, 1965 
pp. 35-36. . 

25 al-Rahim, May 1968, pp. 900-901. , 
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temporarily to migrate from Delhi to Muradabad. He wrote to Shah Abu 
Sa'id Hasani : 

"The incursions of Sikhs, Marathas and Jats into Muslim territories, 
and their plundering of Muslim property and rape of Muslim women 
have made the heart and soul uneasy. Consequently this humble 
self has also migrated to Muradabad with his family. The entire doab 
has been devastated by the hoofs of these wicked people's horses. 
Praise be to God ! The life, property and honour of this humble 
self, his elder brother and the people of Phulet village remain uns- 
cathed." 26 

Fixing the date of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's migration is difficult because of 
his indiscriminate condemnation of Sikhs, Marathas and Jats. However 
it would seem that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz migrated from Delhi around 1773. 
It was between 1187/1773 and 1188/1774 that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's 
father-in-law Shah Nur-Allah, and Shah Wali-Allah's principal disciples, 
Muhammad ' Ashiq Phulti and Khwaja Muhammad Amin Kashmiri died. 27 
The Shah, finding himself lonely and insecure, had no alternative but to 
leave Delhi. However, by the summer of 1775 Mirza Najaf restored 
peace to Delhi and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, his brother and family seem to 
have returned. 

The legends relate some fantastic stories about Mtrza Najaf 's persecution 
of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. Those referred to below have been uncritically 
reproduced by historians such as Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi and K. A. 
Nizami and also by traditional scholars such as Mawlana Manazir 
Ahsan Gilanl and Mawlana Muhammad Miyan. The most popular is 
the legend described by Amir Shah Khan in the Amir al-Riwayat. He 
says : 

"In those days the Rawafids (Shi'is) were predominant. Delhi was 
ruled by Najaf 'Ali Khan who had Shah Wall-Allah's wrist broken to 
stop him writing. He martyred Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan and expell- 
ed Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Shah Rafi' al-Din from his dominions. 
Both walked from Delhi to Shahdara with the female members of 
the family. Later Mawlana Fakhr al-Din succeeded in obtaining 
carriages for the females who went to Phulet. However, Shah Rafi' 
al-Din and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz could obtain neither carriages nor 
horses. Shah Rafi J al-Din went to Lucknow on foot and Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz walked to Jawnpur. Both were ordered to travel sepa- 

26 al-Rahim, August 1965, pp. 207-208. 

27 al-Rahim, August 1965, pp. 218-19. 
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rately and to use no conveyance. The Rawafids tried twice to poison 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. Once a paste of lizards was rubbed on him 
infecting him with leprosy. During his Jawnpur journey the Shah 
was struck by sunstroke which made him fiery-tempered. He had lost 
his eyesight in his youth." 28 

Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, reproducing the story of how Shah Wali-Allah 
"had been the victim of Shi'ah persecution", adds in a footnote: "the 
evidence, however, is inconclusive. "29 He fails to note that the legend is 
in fact absurd because Shah Wali-Allah died in 1176/1762, while Mirza 
Najaf Khan entered Delhi with the Emperor Shah 'Alam in 1772. As 
for Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, he has written about his serious illness and blindness 
in different contexts and does not ascribe them to any persecution. In a 
letter to Farigh Shah he says : 

"The old chronic stomach trouble is serious. The eyesight has 
almost disappeared. Toothache prevents me from eating, drinking, 
. and talking too much." 30 

'Abd al-Qadir, a near contemporary of the Shah, wrote that blindness 
had made Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz incapable of writing anything himself. "He 
dictated (his thoughts) fluently to others". According to Qari 'Abd al- 
Rahman Panipati, a disciple of Shah Ishaq, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz lost his 
eyesight completely in his youth. Sayyid 'Abd al-Hayy says, more specifi- 
cally, that by his twenty-fifth year, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz had become the vic- 
tim of chronic diseases such as maraqq (leprosy) and blindness. 31 

This evidence conclusively proves that the Shah was partially, if not 
completely, blind before Mirza Najaf 's arrival in Delhi. Like Qureshi, 
K. A. Nizami also says anachronistically that Mawlana Fakhr al-Din 
was very influential in Delhi. He relates that once Alexander Seton 32 
the Resident of Delhi, and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz were estranged but Mawlana 

28 Zahur al-Hasan (ed.), "Amir al-rawayat" in Arwah-i thaltha Saharanpur, 1370/1950 
p. 33. 

1962' "^hSt' MmUm C ° mmUnity ° ftke Indo ' Pakistan sul-continent, The Hague 
Maktubat-i Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Bankipur, Patna, No 3018 
Letter No. 1. The seal dated 1189/1775-76 on the letter does not show that the 
letter was written in 1 189 but it might have been written sometime about that date 
3.1 Muhammad 'Adud al-Dm, Hadrat Shah Wall Allah awr Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
Muhaddith Dihlawi se Mut'alliq chand ghalat rawayat, Burhdn, Delhi, November 
1964, pp. 209-301; Nawwab Sadr Yar Jang Mawlana Habib al-Rahman Khan 
Shirwam, Qari 'Abd al-Rahman Sahib Muhaddith Panipati, Ma'drif, III, 27, p. 

32 His name was Archibald Seton. 
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Fakhr al-Din removed their misunderstanding. 33 Nizami, who in his 
biographical account of Shah Fakhr al-Din, himself gives the date of 
Mawlana Fakhr al-Din's death as 27 Jumada II, 1 199/7 May 1 785, 34 could 
not have recalled that Delhi was annexed by the East India Company 
only in 1803 and that Archibald Seton was the Resident of Delhi from 
1806 to 1811. Nizami also says that when the Shi'i influence increased in 
Delhi, Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's troubles grew. At that critical hour, Shah 
Fakhr Sahib came to his rescue and gave him hospitality. He then quotes 
Mandqib-i Fakhriyya : 

"When the government officials expelled the sons of Shah Wali- 
Allah from their house and confiscated it, he (Mawlana Fakhr al- 
Din) kept them in his own house and took care of them. Ultimately 
the Mawlana had the house restored to them and took them there 
with honour and respect." 35 

Although the story that Mirza Najaf Khan persecuted Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz is legendary, it seems that the Shah was alarmed by Mirza Najaf 
Khan's dominance. For example Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil, the 
author of the Nuzha-i Ithna' 3 Ashariyya, a rejoinder to Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya, who, before the Shah published the above work, 
was his friend, 36 says, "When Dhu'lfaqar al-Dawla Bahadur (Mirza 
Najaf Khan) dominated the administration of Delhi and was virtually a 
king, his heart was alienated from his lordship (makhdumi i.e. Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz) because of his (the Shah's) devotion to extremist Nasibi 37 and 
Khariji 38 ideologies. The learned Nasib (a title used by the Hakim and 
other Shi'i scholars for the Shah) was alarmed and wrote the Izhdr al-Haqq 
in which he proved that he himself and his father were Shl'is and were 
devoted to the Ahl al-Bayt. He (the Shah) dissociated himself from his 
(Sunni) faith and sent the treatise to the Amir al-Umara' Bahadur (Mirza 
Najaf Khan) through some Sayyids and obtained the intercession of some 
leading personalities. This relieved him (the Shah) from the fear of 
death." 39 



33 K. A. Nizami, Tarikh-i Mashd'ikh-i Chisht, Delhi 1953, p. 493. 

34 Ibid, p. 513. 

35 Ibid, p. 493. 

36 Mawlawi Mirza Muhammad 'Ali, Nujum al-Sama', Lucknow 1303/1885, p. 352. 

37 Infra, pp. 263, 363. 

38 Deserters from 'Al? s army after the battle of Siffin. 

39 Hakim Mirza Muhammad, Nuzha-i Ithna" Ashariyya, Lucknow, n.d. I, p. 111. 
Possibly on the basis of the Izhdr al-Haqq Mawlawi Khayr al-Din Muhammad 
Ilahabadi wrote the Tawalla-i 'Aziz showing that the Shah was secretly a Shi'i 
(India Office, London, D. P. 273a). 
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No copy of the Izhar al-Haqq is available. The work is also not 
mentioned in the list of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's works. However an untitled 
treatise by the Shah« shows that not only the Shi'is but also the Sunni 
sufi (pirzadas) who, as the Shah feared, were jealous of his popularity, 
propagated a story that Shah Wali-Allah believed that Imam Husayn 
was not martyred. The Shah wrote the above treatise to refute these 
allegations against his father and to show that his family was deeply devo- 
ted to Ahl al-Bayt.n Although the Hakim alleged that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
dissociated himself from Sunnism, the untitled treatise and the Izhar al- 
Haqq might be the same work. What one can confidently assume is that 
the Shah was not persecuted by Mirza Najaf Khan or else the Hakim 
would have made a great fuss about it. 42 

A document, not until now known, gives an interesting story of the loss 
and restoration of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's property. The document features 
in "extracts from the Proceedings of the Hon'ble, the Governor-General 
in Council in the Political Dept., under date the 16th July 1807". 43 It 
shows that fifty-one bighas" of land conferred as madad-i ma 3 ash on Shah 
Wall-Allah by Emperor 'Alamgir II (1167-1173/1754-1760) in the first 
year of his reign were seized by Begum Sahiba Mahal, one of the principal 
queens of the Emperor Muhammad Shah after her return from Qandahar 
in 1774. Sahiba Mahal did not seize it simply because she happened to be 
a Shi'i and the Shah was a Sunni but because the land was part of the 
tuyul^ of the Begum although it had changed hands many times. The 
report of the qanungus^ and chawdhris" of pargana* 8 Haveli Palam 49 following 



40 The title Risala dar i'tiqad-i Shah Wali-Allah in the Rada Library, Rampur manus- 
cript was given by the copyist. 

41 Risala dar i'tiqad-i Shah Wali-Allah, Rada Library, Rampur 1895 ff. lb-8b. 

42 Even the Shi'i authors uncritically relied on legends about Mirza Najaf Khan. 
For example, Mawlawi Mirza Muhammad 'Ali states that Shah 'Abd al-Aziz did 
not publish his name in the introduction of the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya for fear 
of Najaf Khan. The Tuhfa was published in 1204/1789 while Mirza Najaf Khan 
had died in April 1782. {Nujum al-Sama', p. 353.) 

43 Punjab Archives, Lahore, Index to Vol. I, the Punjab Secretariat, Delhi Residency and 
Agency 1806-57, Case No. 3, Lahore 1911. 

44 A bigha is about 3,000 sq. yards. 

45 Tuyuljdgtr and iqta' were synonyms for the revenue assigned by the Emperor to 
the members of the royal family. 

46 The officers of the pargana who maintained the records of the annual medium yield 
of the villages and price trends. 

47 Village headman who was required to keep the Mughal officers informed about 
the cultivated areas in the villages, and who helped with the realisation of 
revenue. 

48 For the convenience of administration several villages were grouped into parganas. 

49 The site of present Delhi airport. 
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upon a reference made by the Resident of Delhi to Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
petition to the British gives the following facts: 

"I have received your Pervannah regarding a report respecting the 
rent free land of Shah Ubd-ool-Uzeez the particulars of which I have to 
state as follows. Fifty-one pucca beeghas of rent-free land in the village 
of Noorbaug are registered as the Mulk 50 property of Shah Wallee Oollah 
the father of Shah Ubd-ool-Uzeez according to a grant under the seal of 
Umdat-ool-Moolk Asif Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk Bahadur dated in the 6th 
year of the reign of Allum Gheer II." 

"In the fuslee year of 1 167 (1760) the land was measured and remained 
three years in his possession viz. until the end of the fuslee year 1169 
(1762). In the following year (11 70 fuslee/ 1763), the village was annexed 
to the Teyool of the late Begum Shahebah Mehel 51 as it was then custo- 
mary to grant annual patents for charity lands to the holders thereof either 
under the seal of the Jagheerdar, or under that of the officers of the 
Khalsah and as it would appear that the said Shah on account of some 
difference of opinion in religious matters did not apply to the Begum 
Shahebah Mehel for a patent of this description no patent was issued and 
his land was not released. 

"After this in the fuslee year 1179 (1772) which answers the year of 
1186 of the Hijree and to the 13th year of the reign of His late Majesty 
Firdoos Manzil, (Shah 'Alam), His Majesty on repairing to Delhi sepa- 
rated the village Noorbaug from the Teyool or private property of the 
said Begum and annexed it to the Khalsah— Shah Ubd-ool-Uzeez then 
produced his sunnuds to Muckhoo Khan, the Tehsildar of Pergunnah 
Haveli Palum who after examining them issued the necessary patent in 
the same year and the land continued one year in the possession of the 
Shah — Afterwards the village was attached a second time in the fuslee 
year 1181 (1774) by the said Begum and the charity land in consequence 
of the abovementioned difference of opinion was not released. During 
the time of Ghoolaum Kadir (1788) the village was separated from the 
Teyool and again annexed to the Khalsah land in which state it still 
continues. In consequence of the produce of the charity land being included 

50 Mulk (milk), amlak, suyurghal and madad-i ma 3 ash were revenue-free grants of land 
for specific charitable, educational or social purposes. 

51 Supra, p. 46. 

Shah Wall-Allah died in August 1762 and it would seem that the managers of Shah 
'Abd al-' Aziz's estate did not apply for the renewal of the grant in 1763 for at that 
time, Najib al-Dawla was dictator in Delhi and there would have been no problem 
in the Shah taking possession of his land. However, as Sahiba Mahal had left 
Delhi in 1757 and returned in 1774, she was not responsible for actions taken in 1763 
and 1772. The differences of the Shah with the Shi'i Begum have been exaggerated 
to justify the claim. 
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in the general produce of the village, Jummah 52 thereof in former years 
cannot be ascertained but in conformity to your Pervannah I have now 
ascertained from Dooliah the Ryot by whom it is cultivated that in the 
present fuslee year 1214 the produce of the Khurreef crops amounted to 
nearly 28 rupees and that the Rubbee crop yielded nothing. 

Sd. Cheyt Sing Chowdree and Ganoongo 
Set Mul Chowdree and Canoongo 
A true translation 

Sd. A. Seton 

Resident at Delhi 

Translation." 

The tahsildar also made the following submission : 

"Translation of a Report from Mahomed Khan, Tehseeldar of Havelee 
Palam, Pergannahs in the immediate vicinity of Delhi. Received on the 
24 June 1807. 

"I have received your Pervannah requiring information respecting 
the Mulk (or rent-free land) of Shah Ubd-ool-Uzeez, the particulars of it 
are as follows :-— 

"Fifty one pucka Beeghas of rent free land, are registered in the Shah's 
name according to ancient grants in the village of Noorbaug in Pergunnah 
Havelee Palam. During the five years of my holding the office of Teh- 
seeldar the produce of the land has been included in the Income of 
Government. In the present year the Ryots of Noorbaug have cultivated 
about 21 Beeghas of the said land and paid into the Treasury the sum, 
Rupees 28 as the Jummah thereof. 

Seal of Mahomed Khan 
A true translation 

Sgd. Archd. Seton 

Resident at Delhi." 

Shah ' Abd al-' Aziz's (attorney's) petition does not give the story of how 
the property was possessed and lost more than once. It simply mentions 
only one transfer. 

"TRANSLATION OF A DURKHOST PRESENTED BY THE 
VAKEEL OF SHAH ABDUL AZEEZ DURVESH 

"In the first year of the reign of the Emperor Alumgheer according to 
the instruction of the Sunnuds under the seal of the Vazier Ul Mumalik 

52 Standard valuation of the village or jagir. 
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Ausefjah Bahadur and Selahuddin the Sudder Ul Suddoor and Musaheb 
Ally Khan 51 beeghas of land were granted for religious uses for a mudrissa 
to the religious and learned Shah Wallee Ullah the true believer deceased. 
Pervannahs are ready to be produced under the signature of Fuzul Khan 
and Mahomed Yakoob Khan deceased, dated the 14th year of Jeloosee 
and a letter under the seal of Muckoo Khan deceased in the year 14 Jeloosee 
and the statement of the boundaries signed by the zamindars etc. till the 
year 14 Jeloosee of the Emperor Shah Allum. Shah Walee Ullah father 
of my principal and after his death my principal remained in possession. 
After the 14th year Jeloosee, Nowab Sahebee Mehal arrived from her 
native country (Willaut) 53 and got possession of these places and villages 
and on account of a difference on religious grounds attached the property. 
Although my principal represented his right it was not attended to. ^ 

As under the British Government justice is decreed to all, your Petitioner 
is in hope that an order to relinquish the property in question may be 
given that it may be appropriated for the religious uses and the holy sepul- 
chre of Shah Wallee Ullah the father of your petitioner's principal Shah 
Abdool Azeez. 

(True Translation) 
Sd. W. Spedding, Superintendent 
(A true copy) 
Sd. Archd. Seton 
Resident at Delhi." 

Immediately the Superintendent of Revenue wrote the following letter 
of recommendation dated 24 October 1806: 

"I have the honour to enclose a copy of Durkhost presented to me 
by the Vakeel of Shah Abdul Azeez, esteemed one of the most learned and 
religious men in Delhi, as you are well acquainted with the character, 
it is unnecessary further to allude to it— It appears that in the first year 
of the reign of Allumgheer the 2nd, his father Shah Wullee Oollah 
obtained a grant of 51 Beeghas of ground for religious purposes, and the 
support of a Madrussa which he enjoyed during his life and after his son 
Shah Abdul Azeez, till the 14th year of Shah Allum, when the village 
in which it is situated being given in the Jagheer to the Begum Saheba 
Mulk (on account of some difference in their religious tenets) the ground 
was attached by her orders. 



53 In Indian Persian, Afghanistan, iran and England are described as wildyat, hence 
the British documents translate the word very confusingly. Here 'Afghanistan' and 
not the native country is meant. 
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"After so long a lapse, it may not be regular to admit the claim, yet from 
the high and general estimation in which the character of Shah Abdul 
Azeez is held for learning and piety, and the trifling value of the ground, 
the possession of which he wishes to maintain, it strikes me that Govern- 
ment, on a representation of the case, might have no objection to restore 
it to him, which, to avoid a bad precedent, might be done probably 
by a new grant, referring to the general respect for his character and a 
wish to contribute to the comfort of his old age. 

"I have the less hesitation in addressing you on the subject, as I am 
convinced that you will not submit the Petition to Government unless 
you conceive the reasons which induce me to recommend it are such as 
are likely to meet the favourable consideration of the Honourable the 
Governor General in Council. 

"I have the honour further to enclose a translation of the petition with 
copies of the different Sunnuds to prevent giving you unnecessary trouble 
in the event of your judging the petition of a preference for submission to 
Government." 

The proceedings of the Hon'ble the Governor-General in Council in 
the Political Department under date the 16th July 1807 reproduce only 
the following extracts from the letter of the Resident at Delhi dated 30th 
June 1807. It says : 

"Para 5. There is a small piece of ground (containing 54 Beeghas) 
situated in the vicinity of Delhi which formerly belonged to the late 
Shah Wullee Oolah the father of Maulavee Shah Ubd oolUzeez and 
after the death, succeeded to the latter in which possession it continued 
until the Fuslee year 1170, when he was deprived of it through the 
influence of Shahebeh Mehel, the Widow of Mahomed Shah who being 
a bigotted Shea, took an aversion to Ubd ool Azeez in consequence of his 
being a Soonee, and appropriated the ground to herself. This was consi- 
dered as a great hardship, the lands having been bestowed upon Shah 
Wullee Oolah by a regular grant under the seal of Asif Jah Nizam ool 
Moolk, in the reign of Alumgeer II, the father of the late Majesty, and 
the produce having been appropriated [for] the maintenance of a Mad- 
rissa. Unable however to contend with the power of the Begum, and seeing 
no prospect of redress, he submitted to the cop of the ground. 

"6. As it is known that the. endeavouring to redress as well as to 
prevent wrongs is one of the leading features of the system of the British 
Government, the Moulavee presented a petition in October last to Mr. 
Spedding the Superintendent of the Assigned Territory, praying that the 
land might be returned to him, this petition was referred to me by the 
Superintendent, and though I have every inclination to promote the object 
it then appeared to me to be impracticable as the Vakeel employed by the 
Moulavee being misinformed as to the state of the land in question, repre- 
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sented it to be still in the possession of the Royal Territory in which case 
any interference would have been difficult and might have troubled the 
arrangement made by the Right Honourable Lord Lake. 54 According to 
which it was understood that none of the Jagheers etc. in the possession 
of the Royal Territory, previously to the country coming under the 
protection of the British Government, were to be resumed. Having how- 
ever lately discovered in the course of conversing with the Moulavee 
that the Ground belongs to the Khalsah of Nizamat 55 lands of the Assigned 
territory, I immediately instituted an enquiry into the Circumstances 
thereof and found that it continued in the possession of Shahebeh Mehel 
until the year 1788, when during the confusion occasioned by the Rebell- 
ion of Ghoulam Kader, it was annexed to the Khalsah lands, or land 
assigned with the payment of Revenue, in which state it has continued 
ever since. The land is situated in Pergunnah Haveli Palam and its 
present produce is estimated at Rupees 27 per annum. 

"7. As the general character of the Moulavee is most respectable and 
as his conduct upon the occasion of tumult at this place was no less marked 
by mildness and moderation than regulated by sound judgement, I think 
it my duty to recommend his request to the favourable consideration 
of the Honble the Governor General in Council. The circumstances of 
the ground having belonged to his father, renders it interesting to his 
feelings. 

"8. For the further information of the Honble the Governor General 
in Council, I have the honour to transmit enclosed copies of the letter on 
the subject which I received from the Superintendent of the Revenue of 
the Assigned Territory and the Memorial addressed to him by Moulavee 
Shah Ubd ool Uzeez." 



54 The grant of eleven and a half lakhs a year, including Rs. 60,000 per month as 
personal allowance to the Emperor Shah 'Alam was made on the following condi- 
tion: "This money was to be raised from the revenue of land west of the Jumna 
known as the Assigned Territory. While the receipts from this tract were less than 
the sum guaranteed, the amount was to be supplemented from government funds. 
In the event of any surplus above the stipulated sum in the future, it would by impli- 
cation accrue to the royal treasury. The lands assigned were the mahals west of the 
Jumna, 'situate between the west and north of Mauza Kabilpore'. Their manage- 
ment was to be in the hands of the Resident and the expense of administration was 
to be borne by the Company. The receipts were to be checked by two royal muta- 
saddis who would attend the Cutcherry and note the receipts. Two courts were to 
be established, one revenue and one criminal, and in the latter Muslim law was 
to be administered. A Qazi and a Mufti were to be appointed to these courts. 
Punishment of death or mutilation decreed by these courts was to be submitted to 
the King by the Resident for confirmation." Percival Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, 
Cambridge 1951, p. 38. 

55 Governed by the English. 
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The Secretary to Government also took no time in despatching the 
following approval of the Government to Seton: 

"2nd. Your proposition for restoring to Moulavee Shah Abdool Azeez 
the lands in Hevelee Palam formerly held by him amounting to 51 Bighas, 
is entirely approved by Government and the necessary orders for carrying 
the arrangement into effect will be issued from the Revenue Dept. 

"Ordered that an Extract from the foregoing correspondence be sent 
to the Revenue Department, from whence orders are to be issued for 
carrying into effect, the proposed grant to Moulavee Shah Abdool Azeez, 
as recommended by Mr. Seton. 

A true Extract 
Sd. A. Adams 

Dy. Supdt. to Government." 56 

As mentioned earlier, the property itself was not of any great value 
but its immediate restoration to the Shah shows the British concern to 
cultivate Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's friendship. The victory over the Shi'i 
Begum, although she was no longer alive, must have given Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz great satisfaction and his disciples a sense of pride. However as we 
shall see, the Shah had declared India a dar al-harb after the British 
occupation of Delhi. Seton's remarks that "his (Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's) 
conduct upon the occasion of the tumult at this place was no less marked 
by mildness and moderation than regulated by sound judgement" tend 
to indicate that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's first fatwa (religious decree) caused a 
considerable sensation. 57 His followers believed that he would issue a. fatwa 
for hijrat (emigration) or jihad (religious war), but his later fatwas on the 
subject, as we shall see, exhibit his far-sighted statesmanship. 58 He began 
to teach that the end of the Mughal imperial power, for the emperors 
were reduced to puppets even before Shah 'Alam, did not mean the end 
of the Muslim community. In the changed circumstances Muslims should 
fulfil their religious obligations differently. In a letter mentioned in chapter 
four, he categorically declaied that hijrat from the British territories was 
not obligatory. 59 Although opposed by Shah Ghulam Naqshband 60 , he 
allowed his son-in-law to help the Muslim officers employed by the British 

56 Extract from the Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Governor- General in Council in 
the Political Department under date the 16th July 1807. Punjab Archives, Lahore, 
Pakistan. Index to Vol. I, the Punjab Secretariat, Delhi Residency and Agency 1806-57, 
Case No. 3. 

57 Infra, pp. 226-228. 

58 Infra, pp. 228-235. 

59 Infra, pp. 236-237. 

60 Infra, Chapter 8. 
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by giving fatwas. To the Shah, the acquisition of an English education 
and service under the British were lawful so long as they did not become 
instruments for undermining Muslim interests. 61 

From Seton's time onwards, the British valued Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
friendship deeply and strove hard to strengthen it. However, Shah 'Abd 
al-' Aziz's relations with them were formal and businesslike. He was 
impressed by Seton's friendly gestures. The latter called on the Shah in 
the madrasa two or three times but, despite Seton's requests, the Shah 
did not make a return call. According to the Shah, Seton intended to 
raise a memorial near Shah Wall-Allah's birth place in old Delhi (now 
New Delhi) but the project petered out. The Shah considered Seton 
ignorant and a flatterer. Seton's assistant, William Frazer, who was a 
revenue expert, also frequently visited the Shah and impressed him, on 
the other hand, as being reasonably well-informed and a good friend. 
Frazer seems to have attended lessons in Persian and Arabic under Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz. Another English visitor, Alexander, was also deemed an 
ignoramus by the Shah. According to him, although Alexander had no 
faith in amulets, after the death of five of his children he felt compelled 
to request the Shah for an amulet. 62 

The Shah's family tradition suggests that Charles Theophilius Metcalfe, 
Seton's First Assistant and Resident of Delhi between 1811-1819and 1825- 
27, was also impressed by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. An anecdote relates how 
a Christian missionary came to Delhi for religious discussions, and only 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was a match for him. Metcalfe said that a discussion 
could take place providing that the one who was defeated would pay 
Rs. 2,000, adding that, if it were Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz, he would pay the money 
on his behalf as the Shah was a dervish. The missionary agreed and asked 
the Shah to give him a reply based on reason and not on scripture. His 
question was why Prophet Muhammad, who was believed to be God's 
friend, did not appeal to God to save his grandson Imam Husayn from 
martyrdom. The Shah replied that when the Prophet went to implore 
God, he heard a voice from the Unseen saying "Certainly your grandson 
was cruelly put to death by a body of tyrants but I cannot help for at 
this moment thoughts of my own son's (Christ's) crucifixion have upset 
me." The Shah concluded that this statement silenced the Prophet. The 
missionary then lost his nerve and paid Rs. 2,000 to the Resident. 63 

In the 1820s, Shah Ghulam 'All Naqshband, who will be discussed in 
chapter eight, fought stubbornly against a scheme for Muslims to join 
the British service, while Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz sent his own son-in-law to 

61 Infra, pp. 237-41. 

62 Malfuzat, p. 117. 

63 Mawlawi Zahir al-DIn Sayyid Ahmad (ed.), Kamalat-i 'Azizi, Karachi 1973, 
p. 10. 
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serve the British. 64 A number of the Shah's important disciples and their 
relatives and friends also joined the British service. Naturally the British 
officers left no stone unturned to increase the Shah's involvement with 
the British administration. Five-and-a-half months before the Shah's 
death, I. H. Taylor, Secretary to the Delhi Local Agency, pleading for 
the establishment of a College in Delhi devoted solely to oriental learning 
recommended Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz as the most suitable person to act as 
its head. He wrote : 

"The erudition of Maulawee Shah Abdool Uzeez Sahib, as a doctor 
of Mohammadan law and theology and his reputation for sanctity 
of life and love of literature, being held in the highest estimation 
not only in the city of his birth but all over India from the most 
distant point from which scientific men resort to his school of Philoso- 
phy to complete their researches and to satisfy their doubts nothing 
would seem more desirable than to place at the Head of the suggested 
Institution, so quiet a character ; his reiterated refusals however, to 
exchange the independence of literary pursuit for the cares of a Public 
Life forbid the repetition of further overtures. Accordingly Maulawee 
Rasheedod Deen Khan Sahib, the most distinguished pupil of Shah 
Abdool Uzeez, and certainly at present reputed next in degree to 
his master in oriental law and also like him the head of an Academy 
of Speculative Philosophy, Criticism and Theology, would appear 
the fittest person for the chief professorship in the College." 65 

However, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz did not prefer British rule to the rule of 
the Shi'is of Awadh. The rule of Nawwab Wazir was not dar al-karb but 
ddr al-rifd.™ To him, although no divine blessing was attached to it, British 
rule was even less blessed. He once remarked that should Ghazi al-Din 
Haydar, the ruler of Awadh, unconditionally invite him without pressing 
him to accept mansab or jagir, he was ready to go. If the ruler did not 
interfere with his work, (God willing) he would adopt a new style of 
sermon in the hope that people would embrace the din-i Haqq (Sunnism). 
He added that he was not scared of being assassinated provided that he 
met martyrdom while involved in his life's mission (the propagation of 
Sunnism). 67 

64 Infra, pp. 237-41. 

65 I. H. Taylor, Secretary to the Local Agency to H. H. Wilson, Junior Member and 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction, ff. 44a-b, India Office 
Records, IOR F/4/909, Collection No. 25694. 

66 Territory dominated by the Rafidis or Shi'is, a new term of condemnation ; Malfuzat 
p. 50. 

67 Malfuzat, p. 51. 
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However, the Shah did not meet with much success in converting the 
Shi'is of Delhi to Sunnism. In a conversation, he once remarked that 
he had converted hundreds of Hindus to Islam but among the bigoted 
Shi'i sects only three or four people had embraced Sunnism. 68 He hoped 
that two or three more would follow. The most ironical event was, 
however, the conversion of Sayyid Qamar al-Din Husayni of Sonipat to 
Shi'ism. A Sunni, the Sayyid had studied under Shah 'Abd al-Qadir 
and Shah Raf i' al-Din. He had learned hadith from Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. 69 
The latter, as we shall discuss in the third chapter, had written a short 
work of hadith entitled the 3 Ujala-i Nafi 3 a for the Sayyid to study. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was sorely disappointed to note that the English 
made fun of prayers. Once an Englishman saw some Muslims praying 
to God with raised hands. He scornfully asked what the Muslims were 
doing and whom they were addressing. The Shah replied that they 
prayed in obedience to God's command and did not bother about other 
people's sarcastic jokes. 70 The Shah believed that the intellectual capacity 
of the English was very sharp in the mechanical arts and in mastering 
detail. They were also very keen on mathematics but they did not complete- 
ly understand the subtle complexities of logic and metaphysical discus- 
sions about God. They were also slow in learning the physical sciences. 71 
The Shah praised the English for their organizational ability in warfare. 72 
Until his death, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz delivered sermons in his madrasa 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays. A large interested audience collected there. 
In his sermons he generally elucidated complex and difficult points of 
Qur'anic exegesis in the light of existing exegetical works such as Tafsir 
Bayddwi, Tafsir Nishapuri and Tafsir Kashshaf His sermons removed his 
listeners' doubts. The Shah also devoted considerable time to answering 
complex problems in the shari'a and to writing fatwas (rulings on religious 
problems). 

We have already mentioned that the Shah's brothers were equally 
talented and attained great fame and prestige, but all of them died during 
the Shah's own lifetime. 73 First of all Shah 'Abd al-Ghani died on 16 
Rajab 1203/12 April 1789. On 23 Jumada II, 1228/23 June 1813 Shah 
'Abd al-Qadir passed away. Five Shawwal 1233/8 August 1818 saw 



68 Malfuzat, p. 22. 

69 Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawl, Nuzhat-al khawatir, Haydarabad (Deccan) 1957, 
VII, p. 390. 

70 Malfuzat, pp. 78-79. 

71 Malfuzat, p. 51. According to the Shah the Hindu mind was very good at arith- 
metic. 

72 Malfuzat, p. 18. 

73 Ibid, p. 79. 
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the death of Shah Rafi' al-Din. 74 Their deaths did not, however, under- 
mine the Shah's work in the seminary and his son-in-law, nephew and 
other relatives and disciples remained to assist him. On 7 Shawwal 1239/ 
5 June 1824 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz himself died. He was succeeded by one 
of his daughter's sons, Muhammad Ishaq. The famous Urdu poet, 
Hakim Mu'min Khan Mu'min wrote a touching elegy containing the 
chronogram of the Shah's death. 75 

The legends surrounding the Shah's life, describing his miraculous 
power over fairies, demons and spirits are numerous. He was known as 
an expert in interpreting dreams. Like his father, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz used 
to prescribe prayers for blessings, benedictions and for averting calami- 
ties. He also wrote charms and amulets both to repair broken fortunes 
and to ensure a successful future. 

The Family of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his Brothers 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz had no sons. A male child Ahmad was born to him 
but he died in infancy. He had three daughters. The eldest was married 
to Mawlana Muhammad 'Isa, Shah Rafi' al-Din's eldest son. The second 
one was married to Shaykh Muhammad Afdal Faruqi and their two sons 
Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq (b. 1 197/1782-83) and Mawlana Muhammad 
Ya'qiib (b. 1200/1785-86) were very learned. The third daughter's husband 
was Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy, the grandson of Shah Nur-Allah (Shah 'Abd 
al-' Aziz's father-in-law) and Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's wife's nephew. Mawlana 
'Abd al-Hayy had no son from Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's daughter, but Maw- 
lana 'Abd al-Qayyum Muhaddith was born by his second wife and 
became a very famous hadith scholar. Mawlana 'Abd al-Qayyum married 
Shah Muhammad Ishaq's daughter. 

Shah Rafi' al-Din's four sons, Mawlawi Muhammad Miisa, Mawlawl 
Muhammad 'Isa, Mawlawi Makhsus-Allah and Mawlawi Muhammad 
Hasan were famous teachers and scholars. No authentic information 
about Shah 'Abd al-Qadir's sons is available. Shah 'Abd al-Ghani's son 
Mawlana Muhammad Isma'il was both a scholar and a militant puritan. 
The careers of Shah 'Abd al-Hayy, Shah Muhammad Ishaq and Mawlana 



74 Different dates for the deaths of the three brothers are given in sources. The above 
dates have been taken from Abu Salman Shahjahanpuri's article 'Tadhkira-i khan- 
wada-i Wali Allah' in al-Wali, Haydarabad (Sind), January 1973, pp. 317-21. 
Shahjahanpuri published extracts from the Tadhkira-i Ahl-i Dihli by (Sir) Syed 
Ahmad Khan with footnotes. Syed Ahmad's notes on the 'ulama' and suf is in 
the above work are exceedingly laudatory but are very poor in dates and bio- 
graphical accounts. 

75 Mawlana Nasim Ahmad, "Siraj al-Hind Hadrat Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz Muhaddith 
Dihlawi: Mukhtasar halat", al-Rahim, June 1967, p. 34. 
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Muhammad Isma'il, who played a most important role in the jihad move- 
ment, will be discussed in the seventh chapter. 

Disciples 

Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's three brothers, his two grandsons by his three 
daughters, his nephew Mawlana Muhammad Isma'il and his son-in-law 
Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy, were his leading disciples. Mawlana Nasim 
Ahmad mentions the names of forty-four of the Shah's disciples. 
Of these fourteen belonged to Delhi and the others were from Sonipat, 
Rampur, Bareilly, Kandhla, Bijnor, Amroha, Malihabad, Lucknow, 
Kakori, Faydabad, Khayrabad, Rae Bareli, Qannauj, Ganj Muradabad, 
Machhllshahr (Jawnpur) and Ghirayyakot (A'zamgarh). 76 Most of these 
had also studied under his brothers and it is better to call them disciples 
of Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's seminary. 

The most prominent among Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's disciples was Mawlawi 
Muhammad Rashid al-Din Khan, the son of Mawlawi Amin al-Din. He 
was born in about 1763. He studied under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Shah 
'Abd al-Qadir but completed his training under Shah Rafi' al-Din, 
who was deeply interested in Mawlawi Rashid al-Din's career. He also 
specialised in astronomy and arithmetic. After writing the Tuhfa-i Ithnd c 
'Ashariyya in 1204/1789-90, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers no longer 
actively involved themselves in the Shi'i-Sunni debates which the Tuhfa 
had generated. Among the Shah's disciples, it was Mawlawi Rashid al- 
Din who devoted his entire energy to refuting the Shi'i works. Some of 
his polemical books will be discussed in chapter six. According to (Sir) 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Maulawi Rashid al-Din was such a powerful debater 
that his Shi'i rivals were forced to surrender before his arguments, 77 
although the facts, as we shall see, show that Sir Syed was not impartial. 

He also wrote a treatise Fanat al-muwahhidin wa ihanat al-muwahhidin 
refuting Raja Ram Mohan Ra'i's Tuhfat al-mawahhidin™ Mawlawi Rashid 
al-Din's Tashrih al-qflak is a treatise on astronomy. 

The East India Company wished to appoint him the qadi of Delhi but 
he would not agree. However, he accepted a professorship of Arabic, 
although the Rs. 100 which he received as salary were not sufficient 
for his family expenses and charities. He continued to lead an ascetic 
life. He died in 1249/1833 at the age of seventy. 79 

Of his students, Mawlana Mamluk 'Ali, son of Shaykh Ahmad 'Ali 
of Nanawta (Saharanpur), had started his higher education under Shah 

76 al-Rahim, p. 36. 

77 Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Tadhkira-i ahl-i Dihli, Karachi 1955, p. 70. 

78 Raja Ram Mohan Ra'i wrote his Tuhfat al-muwahhidin in 1803. (Calcutta 1859). 
See A. K. Ray, The Religious ideas of Rammohun Roy, New Delhi 1976. 

79 Tadhkira-i ahl-i Dihli, p. 90. 
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'Abd al-'Aziz. He was born in about 1 787. On 1 June 1 825 he was appoin- 
ted assistant professor of Arabic at Delhi College under Rashid al-Din 
at Rs. 50 per mensem and was promoted to professorship on 8 November 
1841 at Rs. 100 per mensem. He was devoted solely to teaching, and 
trained a galaxy of scholars who played a very important role in post- 
1857-58 educational activity. In 1844 he translated the first four chapters 
of Euclid into Urdu from Arabic, and the Sunan of Tirmidhl (hadith) and 
the Tarikh-i Tamini (History of the Ghaznavids) into Urdu. On 7 October 
1 85 1 , Mawlana Mamluk 'Ali died. 80 

Two of the Shah's very talented disciples were each other's life-long 
friends. They were Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi and Mufti Sadr 
al-Din Azarda. Mufti Sadr al-Din was a Kashmiri but his parents were 
settled in Delhi where he was born in 1204/1789. He studied traditional 
sciences under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Shah 'Abd al-Qadir and Shah Muha- 
mmad Ishaq, acquiring rational sciences under Mawlawi Fadl-i Imam 
Khayrabadi, the sadr at-sudur (Chief Judge) of the British judiciary in Delhi. 
He learned poetry writing from Shah Nasir and Mir Mu'min Dihlawi and 
composed poetry in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. He adopted "Azarda" 
as his nom-de-plume. Towards the beginning of the 1820s he was appointed 
the sadr al-sudur of Delhi by the British. (Sir) Syed Ahmad Khan has 
extolled his piety, humanitarian nature and scholarship. To (Sir) Syed, 
Sadr al-Din's justice resembled that of Nushirwan and the Caliph 'Umar." 
The eminent 'ulama' of Delhi, including some distinguished disciples of 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers, frequently called on him. Each week 
eminent Urdu poets such as Ghalib, Sahba'i, Mu'min, Nayyar, Nithar, 
Shayafta, and others held an assembly at Sadr al-Din's house and recited 
their verses. In May 1857, Sadr al-Din joined Bahadur Shah Zafar's court. 
In July 1857 the leading 'ulama/ of Delhi issued z.fatwa that active parti- 
cipation in the war against the British was imperative for Muslims. 82 
Sadr al-Din also affixed his seal. The fatwa was widely circulated in Delhi 
and in other towns and was also published in Urdu newspapers. After 
the suppression of the rebellion at the end of September 1857, Sadr al-Din 
was imprisoned and his entire property confiscated. A few months later 
his plea that he was compelled to join the mutineers and to issue the fatwa 
was accepted and some of his property was released. He retired to a quiet 
life of teaching, and died on 24 Rabi' I, 1285/15 July 1868. 83 

80 Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri, "Mawlana Mamluk 'All Nanawtawi", al-Rahim Hay- 
darSbad (Sind), pp. 165-78. V 

81 Tadhkira-i ahl-i Dibit, p. 59. 

82 Facsimile of the fatwa in S. A. A. Rizvi, Swatantra Dihli (Hindi), Lucknow 1957, p. 50. 

83 Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri, Khanwada-i Shah Wali-Allah Dihlawi ka tadhkira 
al-Rahim, May 1965, pp. 39-42. 
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Sadr al-Din's friend, Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi, belonged to a distinguish- 
ed family of scholars whose ancestors had migrated to India in the thir- 
teenth century and were closely related to Shah Wali- Allah's ancestors. 
Fadl-i Haqq's ancestors finally settled in Khayrabad (in Sitapur district) 
near Lucknow. Fadl-i Haqq's father, Fadl-i Imam was a distinguished 
scholar of the rational sciences and had established a seminary at Delhi. 
Many scholars who specialised in traditional sciences at the seminary 
belonging to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers, studied logic and phi- 
losophy there. He also served as the sadr al-sudur of Delhi under the British 
and was considered a member of the elite. He wrote a number of commen- 
taries on important philosophical works. Before his death he retired 
to Khayrabad and died on 5 Dhu'lqa'da 1240/21 June 1825. 84 Fadl-i 
Imam's talented son Fadl-i Haqq was born in 1212/1797-98. He studied 
hadith under Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir but also attended Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
sermons. His own father taught him logic and philosophy and he is said 
to have completed his education at the young age of thirteen and then 
started teaching. He also wrote poetry both in Arabic and Persian. When 
Mufti Azarda was sadr al-sudur, Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq was appointed to 
work under him. He did not serve the British for long but retired to the 
Indian royal courts. On different occasions he worked at the courts of 
Nawwab Fayd Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar, Maharaja of Alwar and 
Nawwab Yusuf 'Ali Khan of Rampur. Besides (Sir) Syed Ahmad Khan, 
the famous Urdu poet Mirza Asad-AUah Khan Ghalib was his great 
admirer. The Mirza deeply missed Ghalib. 85 Towards 1848 the Mawlana 
was appointed administrator of huzur tahsil (estates which paid revenue 
directly to the headquarters treasury) at Lucknow and seems to have 
developed some sympathy for the Awadh government. In August 1857, 
Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq joined Bahadur Shah's Delhi court and became 
the Emperor's adviser. After the fall of Delhi, the Mawlana joined the 
revolutionaries under Mawlawi Ahmad-AUah known as the Mawlawi of 
Faydabad. He was present at Puwayan (in Shahjahanpur) when the 
Mawlawi was shot dead on 16 June 1858. 86 The Mawlana returned to 
Khayrabad, was arrested, and in 1859 was deported to Andaman islands 
for life imprisonment. Some other 'alims, such as Mufti Tnayat Ahmad 
of Kakori and Mufti Mazhar Karim etc., had already been sent to Anda- 
man islands. As a prisoner, Fadl-i Haqq was forced to do hard labour 
but his free time was devoted to scholarly pursuits. It was in Andaman 
that the Mawlana wrote the Thawratal-Hindiyya, an account of the factors 

84 Tadhkira-i ahl-i Dihli, pp. 85-86. 'Abd al-Shahid Khan Shirwani, al-Thawrat al- 
Hindiyya, (Baghi Hindustan), Lahore 1978, second edition, pp. 66-74. 

85 Thawrat al-Hindiyya, pp. 86-90. 

86 S. A. A. Rizvi and M. L. Bhargava, Freedom Struggle in U. P., Lucknow 1958, II, 
p. 149. 
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that led to the freedom struggle of 1857-58 and of the hardships which he 
had to undergo in Andaman. He also wrote an Arabic work, the QasaHd 
Fitnat al-Hind, containing an account of the hardships endured by the 
Indians under British rule." The drafts written in pencil were sent by the 
Mawlana to his son, Mawlana 'Abd al-Haqq in 1277/1860 through Mufti 
Tnayat who had been released. On 12 Safar 1278/19 August 1861, the 
Mawlana died in Andaman. Of his works, more than a dozen on phi- 
losophy, logic and physics have survived » Although these are commen- 
taries and glosses on ancient works, they contain considerable original 
material. The presence of Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi and Fadl-i Imam in 
Delhi richly supplemented and complemented the orthodox teachings 
of Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's seminary. 

The Works of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 

1. Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya (Persian), completed in 1204/1789-90 in 
order to stem the rising tide of the Shi'i movement in northern 
India. Although Mirza Najaf died on 6 April 1782, and in 1787, 
the Rohella Sunnl, Ghulam Qadir seized control of Delhi, blind- 
ing the Emperor Shah 'Alam, the Shah did not give his commonly 
known name in the preface as the author of the work. He referred 
to himself as Ghulam Halim, to his father as Shaykh Qutb al-Din 
and to his grandfather as Shaykh Abu'l-Fayd. None of these 
were well-known names although the Arabic letters of Ghulam 
Halim contain the date of his birth and Shaykh Qutb al-Din was 
one of Shah Wali-Allah's names. Elsewhere in the Tuhfa he intro- 
duces Shah Wali-Allah thus: 

"The author of the Izalat al-khafd e was a resident of old Delhi. He 
was one of the signs of divine signs and one of the miracles of the 
Prophet's miracles. I also obtained the blessing and honour of 
visiting him several times and filled my skirts with the Bowers of his 
eloquent speeches. May Allah reward him in heaven." 89 

2. Fath aWAzlz (Persian), written in 1208/1793-94 at the instigation 
of a friend Mawlana Shaykh Musaddiq al-Din. 

3. Bustan al-muhaddithin (Persian). A list of ahadith (plural of hadith) 
works and their compilers. 

4. 'Ujala-iNafi'a (Persian). A short treatise on the principles of hadith 

5. Sin al-Shahadatayn™ (Arabic). A short treatise on the secrets of the 
martyrdom of Imams Hasan and Husayn. 

87 Thawrat al-Hindiyya, pp. 251-328. 

88 Ibid, pp. 154-55. 

89 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya, Lucknow 1295/1878, pp. 288-89. 

90 Some orthodox Sunni 'ulama* think that this work was not written by the Shah 
and is a section from some work by Baqir Majlisl. They have not been able to 
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6. Fatdwa (Persian). A collection of Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's f atoms 
(opinions on points of law). The Fatdwa, published in two volumes 
by the Mujtabai Press, Delhi, contains the following short treatises. 
(The latter have also been published separately as independent 
works). 

a) al-Sirr al-Jalil dar fadilaU Shaykhayn, written after the comple- 
tion of the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya. It contains a discussion on 
the superiority of Abu Bakr and 'Umar over the rest of the 
Prophet's companions and the Ahl al-Bayt (members of the 
Prophet's family). 

b) Jawabat-i sawdldt-i 'ashra-i Shdh-i Bukhara, answers ten ques- 
tions from the ruler of Bukhara. 

7. DaldHl-i arba 3 Shi 3 a wa baydn-i Hadith-i Thaqalayn (Persian). A 
refutation of the Shi'i arguments regarding 'All's appointment by 
Prophet Muhammad as his successor. 

8. Wasilat al-najdt (Persian). Superiority of Sunnism over Sbjism. 

9. Risdla-i Fayd4 3 Imm (Persian) . A discussion concerning the superio- 
rity of Sunnism. 

10. Bay an MasdHl-i Khamr (Persian). A discussion of the problem of 
intoxicating drinks. 

1 1 . 3 Aziz al-iqtibdsfifadd'il akhydr (Arabic). Seeks to prove the superio- 
rity of Abu Bakr over the rest of the Prophet's companions and 
pleads that the order of succession of the first four caliphs of the 
Prophet Muhammad is justifiable on the principles of the Our'an 
and sunna (traditions). 

12. Tahqiq al-ru ( yat (Arabic). A short treatise discussing the realities 
of dreams. 

13. Mizan al-baldghat (Arabic). A short treatise on rhetoric. 

14. Mizdn al-aqdHd (Arabic). A short treatise on Sunni beliefs. 

15. Fi ma yajib (Arabic). A short treatise on the spirit of Sunnism. 

16. Risdla fi 3 l ansdb (Arabic). A short treatise on genealogies. 

17. Sharh Mulla Sadra (Arabic). A commentary of Mulla Sadra's Hidd- 
yat al-hikma. 

18. Sangit-shdstra (Persian). A short treatise introducing and classifying 
suras (tunes), rdgas (melodic entities) and tala (time improvisations 
in music). 

1 9 . Risdla dar i 3 tiqad-i Shah Wali- Allah (Persian) . This treatise was written 
to refute the propaganda of the pirzddas (descendants of sufis) 

(F. JV. 90 Contd.) 

identify Majlisi's work, although they think he was the author of Sin al-Shahadatayn. 
Haydar 'AH FaydabadI who knew the Shah and was an expert on polemical works 
categorically refers to Sirr al-Shahadatayn as the work of the Shah. Izalat al-ghayn, 
Delhi, n. d., p. 887. 
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stating that Shah Wali-Allah did not believe in Imam Husayn's 
martyrdom. 

20. Ma'athir al-abrar. A rare collection of the letters of Mawlana 
Shah Ahl-Allah, Mawlana Nur-Ailah and Mawlana Muhammad 
'Ashiq to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, together with some of his replies, 
and letters from other members of Shah Wali-Allah's family to 
Shah Sayyid Abu Sa'id of Rae Bareli. Some of these letters, with 
Urdu translations, have been published by Mawlana Nasim Ahmad 
Faridi Amrohawi in al-Furqan, Bareilly and in al-Rahim, Haydarabad 
(Pakistan). Some Persian letters have been published by Muham- 
mad 'Ayyub Qadiri. 

21. Lab-i La'P\ a Persian epistle by the Shah in the J Aligarh Muslim 
University Library, contains a perceptive discussion on Persian 
literary styles. 

Persian and Arabic poems. According to Rahim Bakhsh 92 , the Arabic 
diwan (collection of poems) by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was compiled although 
it is no longer available now. Some of his Arabic poems on contemporary 
political upheavals have been published. The Shah also wrote Persian 
verses; some have been quoted in different works but no complete collec- 
tion is available. 

The Works of Shah Raf i' al-Dm 

1. Urdu translation of the Qur'an. 

2. Tafstr Rafi'i. The exegesis of the Baqra chapter in Urdu. 

3. Asrar al-mahabbat. (Arabic). This was written in 1214/1799-1800 
and deals with the forms and secrets of love. It was written to 
satisfy Khwaja Hasan Mawdiidi's curiosity about love. This work, 
published by the Madrasa Nusrat al-'ulum Gujranwala in 1383/ 
1963-64, also contains Avicenna's qasida (elegy) in which he seeks 
to know the divine secrets of sending the soul into the world, and 
Shah Raf i' al-Din's reply. The second poem is a takhmis (verse 
containing five lines) incorporating Shah Wali-Allah's qasida on 
nafs (soul). The third poem is the qasida by Shah Rafi' al-Din, on 
Prophet Muhammad's mi'raj (the night of Prophet Muhammad's 
ascent to divine proximity). 

4. Tafsir dyat al-Mr. This is an exegesis of the fifth section of the 24th 
chapter entitled al-Mr (The Light) in the Qur'an written in Arabic. 
The work seeks to elucidate the subtle points in the commentary 
on the "Light" chapter by Shah Wali-Allah in the Sat 3 at and the 
Tqfhimat-i Ildhiyya. 

91 Mawlana Azad Library, Muslim University 'Aligarh, Damima Adab Farsi, No. 88 

92 Mawlana Rahim Bakhsh, Hayat-i Wall, Lahore 1972, p. 455. 
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5. Damgh al-bdtil (Arabic and Persian). The work is a detailed com- 
mentary on Shah Wali- Allah's philosophy of the Wahdat al-Wujud 
and its reconciliation with the Wahdat al-Shuhud, as given in the 
Shah's letter to Isma'il Afandi. Shah Rafi' al-Din was provoked 
into writing the work in order to refute Mawlana Ghulam Yahya's 
Kalimat al-Haqq. The Mawlana was an eminent scholar and a 
distinguished disciple of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan. 

6. Athdr-i qiyamat is a short Persian treatise dealing with the signs fore- 
telling the approach of resurrection day. This work was written at 
the request of the Timurid 'ulama f and scholars at whose assembly 
the Shah originally discussed the topic. 

7. Tisa 3 rasa'il 9 * comprises the following ten short treatises in Persian: 

a) Hall-i mu'amma. The enigma of four and its explanation in 
Persian; 

b) Risdla-i sharh-i chihil kaf. The mystical meanings of the 
letter kdfi tdzi (K) repeated forty times in verses ascribed to 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani the founder of the Qadiriyya 
order; 

c) Risala Jawdb sawdlat-i ithna' 'ashr. The answers to twelve theolo- 
gical and mystical questions in Persian; 

d) Maktub ba jawdb Shah Ghulam 'Alt Sahib. A letter from Shah 
Ghulam 'Ali on the reality of Ka'ba and its reply by Shah 
Rafi' al-Din; 

e) Risdla-i nuzur-i buzurgdn. A discussion on making offerings in 
the name of sufi saints; 

f ) Risdla-i bay 3 at. A discussion on making bay 3 a (recognising the 
authority of another person, ruler or sufi saint). 

g) Risdla-i hamlat al-arsh. The eight controllers of 3 arsh (heaven). 

h) Sharh-i rubdHydt. Comments on two mystic Persian ruba 3 is. 

i) Risdla-i adhan-i namdz. A discussion on calling prayers. 

j) Risala-i fawdHd-i namdz. A treatise relating to the advantages 
of namdz (prayers). 

8. Fatdwd-i Mawlana Shah Rafi 3 al-Din Muhaddith. A short collection 
of the fatwas (opinions on points of law) by Shah Rafi' al-Din in 
Persian. 

9. Takmil al-adhhan. Written in Arabic by Shah Rafi' al-Din in 1230/ 
1814-15 on the pattern of his father's Persian Risala-i danishmandi 
and dealing with teaching methods. 

Shah Rafi' al-Din wrote some six short treatises on prosody, Arabic 
literary styles and the splitting of the moon by the Prophet Muhammad, 



93 There are ten and not tisa' (nine) short treatises. 
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and a commentary on Mir Zahid's treatise on 'Urn (knowledge) but these 
are not available to us. 

The Works of Shah 'Abd al-Qadir 

Shah 'Abd al-Qadir's Urdu translation of the Qur'an is a monumen- 
tal contribution but no other written work of his is known. 



Chapter Three 

The Religious Contributions by 
Shah 9 Abd al-Aziz and His Brothers 



The mission of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers was to propagate 
the teachings of their father, Shah Wall-Allah. According toShahRafi' 
al-Din, scholars with insight into divine matters or mysteries were divided 
into four schools: muhaddiththin (scholars of hadith), mutakallimun (scholars 
oikaldm or orthodox scholasticism), falasifa (metaphysicians, peripatetics 
and ishraqis— philosophers of illumination) and sufiyyas (sufis). To these 
four schools he added his father's own school which had invented unique 
principles and terminologies. 1 Shah Wali-Allah had been gifted with the 
ability to re-interpret the traditional, mystical and Muslim rational sciences 
so that they were compatible with the orthodox framework of Sunnism. 
His religious and intellectual contributions were geared to harmonizing 
thought and belief, and went a long way towards reconciling the differences 
between the various schools of Sunni interpretations of the Qur'an, hadith, 
(an account of Prophet Muhammad's words and deeds), fiqh, (legal 
doctrines) and sufism. According to Shah Wali-Allah, the Shi'i belief 
in the impeccability of the Imam {Imam-i ma'sum) amounted to denying 
the doctrine that Prophet Muhammad was the seal of the prophets and 
therefore a falsified {batil)* faith. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, his brothers and 
followers made singular contributions to Shah Wali-Allah's mission and 
their writings made their father's thoughts effectively known to the Muslims. 

The Qur'an 

Not only did Shah Wali-Allah translate the Qur'an into lucid Persian, 3 
but he considered teaching the Qur'anic translations more meritorious 
than teaching exegesis. 4 As the exegesis or tafsir written from the unor- 

1 Shah Rafi 5 al-Din, Tqfsir ayat al-Nur, Gujranwala, 1382/1962, p. 22. 

2 S. W. T., p. 229. 

3 Ibid, pp. 230-32. 

4 S. W. T., p. 385. 
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thodox Mu'tazila 5 , philosophical and Shi'i points of view, inculcated im- 
piety in ordinary Sunnis, he urged them to confine their attention to the 
study of the translations and suggested they should turn to tafsir only after 
mastering the principles of exegesis as laid down by him in al-Fawz al- 
kabirfi usul al-tafsir. 6 It would seem that by the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century the remarkable farsightedness of Shah 5 Abd al-'Aziz and 
his brothers had enabled them to realise that the future of the Persian 
language was bleak in India. They understood that unless the Qur'an 
was translated into Urdu, then commonly known as Hindi, their father's 
great purpose in translating the Qur'an into Persian to promote Muslim 
involvement with it would be defeated. We also know that the Saxonian, 
Benjamin Schultze, had made translations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments into Hindustani (Urdu) in 1741, but it is not possible to agree 
with Annemarie Schimmel that this would have motivated Shah Rafi' 
al-Din and Shah 'Abd al-Qadir to undertake their translation into Urdu. 7 
At the time that Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's two brothers translated the Qur'an 
into Urdu, Protestant missionary activities had little influence in regions 
which had not been conquered by the East India Company and Schultze's 
translation would have hardly been known in Delhi, let alone have made 
any impact on the intellectuals there. 

Shah Rafi' al-Din completed his Urdu translation in c. 1200/1786 8 It 
follows closely the original Arabic and Shah Wali-Allah's Persian trans- 
lation, retaining most of the Persian nouns and adjectives used by Shah 
Wali-Allah. Like this translation it also gives the Urdu equivalent under 
each Arabic word, but Shah Wali-Allah's Persian is lucid and brilliant 
while the Persian technique in the undeveloped Urdu of those days has 
made Shah Rafi' al-Din's translation archaic and difficult for modern Urdu 
scholars to understand. However, those who are interested in obtaining 
some glimpse of the original Arabic still prefer Shah Rafi' al-Din's 
translation. 

Witnessing the problems of comprehension of Shah Rafi' al-Din's trans- 
i°on% h l Abd al -^ dir made a *™ translation in idiomatic Urdu 
m 1207/1 792. In it he made no attempt to offer any word to word trans- 

5 The theological school which created the speculative dogmas of Islam. Its theolo- 
gical framework ls based on three main principles : a. The strictest profession of 
monotheism against anthropomorphic resemblances, b. God is just and human 
actions depend on their own free will. c. Belief consists in performing all obliga- 
tory and supererogatory prayers. God of His Grace may forgive sagha'ir (petty sins) 
but kabahr (serious sms) should be avoided. 

6 S. W. T., p. 232. 

7 b^ e ri975, S p hi ^ e1 ' ClaSSkal ^ mmWe fr ° m tHe bCginning to I( * b5l > Wies " 

8 Hamid Hu^aynQadiri, Dastan-i tarikh-i Urdu, Karachi 1966, 3rd edition, pp. 64-65. 

9 Ibid, pp. 65-66; Classical Urdu literature, p. 205. 
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lation of the Arabic text. He gave his Urdu translation a more compre- 
hensible and idiomatic form, but the rapid refinement of Urdu prose 
gradually made even Shah ' Abd al-Qadir's translation antiquated although, 
in terms of nineteenth century Urdu, it was very perspicuous and explicit. 

To illustrate this point we give the translation of the first four verses 
from the chapter on "al-Fdtihah" (The Opening), with the English 
translation. 

Shah Wali- Allah : "SataHsh KhudaH ast, parwardigdr-i 3 dlamhd, bakhshd'inda, 
miharbdn, khudawand ruz-ijazd i . Turd mi parastlm wa as tu madad mi talabim." 
Shah Raf i' al-Din : "Sab ta'rif waste Allah ke, parwardigdr 3 dlamon ke, bakh- 
shish karne wdld, miharbdn, Khudawand din jazd e kd, tujh hi ko 'ibddat karte 
hain ham, awr tujh hi se madad chdhte hain ham." 

Shah 'Abd al-Qadir : "Sab ta'rif Allah ko hai jo Sahib Sdre jahdn ka bahut 
miharbdn, nihdyat raham wdld, mdlik insdf ke din kd." 

The English translation reads : 

"1. Praise be to Allah, Lord of the Worlds, 

2. The Beneficent, the Merciful, 

3. Owner of the Day of Judgement, 

4. Thee (alone) we worship : Thee (alone) we ask for help." 

Their elder brother, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, is famous for his monumental 
Tuhfa-i Ithnd' 'Ashariyya but he himself was proud of the Fath al-'Aziz 10 
which he wrote in 1208/1793-94 at the instigation of a friend, Mawlana 
Shaykh Musaddiq al-Din 'Abd- Allah. 11 It contains a Persian exegesis 
on the first two surahs (chapters), al-Fdtihah (The Opening) and al-Baqarah 
(The Cow), and on surahs LXVII-CXIV in parts 29 and 30 of the Qur'an. 

The translation from the chapters of the last two parts of the Qur'an 
into lucid and idiomatic Persian was undertaken mainly because they 
were frequently read by Muslims at their daily prayers and during their 
visits to the tombs of holy men and saints. The Baqarah chapter was 
chosen to sharpen further the spiritual cravings of the Muslims. The 
Shah claims that during the composition of the work he did not consult 
any books of reference. He was suffering from several diseases, but divine 

10 Fatawa, I, pp. 137-38. 

11 According to the Maqdldt-i tariqat, Shaykh Musaddiq al-Din was a Kayastha 
courtier to Emperor Shah 'Alam. After his 'asr (afternoon prayers) the Shah used 
to listen to the news and anecdotes about various events. The Kayastha courtier 
would call on the Shah at that time and relate these. After some time he be- 
came a Muslim. At Musaddiq al-Din's request the Shah wrote the Tafsir. Ma'drif, 
Vol. XGVI, No. 3, p. 193. 
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grace, purity of heart, tranquillity and serenity of mind were his principal 
guides. However, when the work was completed, he was very pleased 
with himself, finding it as a "beggar's bowl full of different varieties of 
morsels obtained from begging or like the patched frock of dervishes with 
different colours of patches on it." 12 These two metaphors were meant to 
acknowledge the contributions of earlier exegesis writers whom he had 
thoroughly studied and whose works he had retained in his remarkably 
retentive memory, although he did not consult them when he was actually 
engaged in preparing his drafts of the tafsir. This is what he meant when 
he said that he did not consult any works of reference. 

The available manuscripts and the published texts comprise the exegesis 
of parts 29 and 30 and the commentary on chapter one. The commentary 
on chapter two ends with verse 184 ; the exegesis of verses 185 to 286 of" 
the second chapter are not available, although the Shah seems to have 
completed the exegesis on this chapter. References in his Fatawd indicate 
that the Fath al-Aziz comprised an exegesis of the whole of the Qur'an. 
For example in a fatwa the Shah refers to the following verse of the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Qur'an and adds, 

"The faqtr, in connection with the exegesis of the verse 'These will 
be given their reward twice over, because they are steadfast', 13 
discussed the controversy surrounding the Jewish and Christian 
faiths but was unable to reproduce the extracts themselves for the 
drafts were not available there." 14 

According to Hajji Rafi' al-Din Faruqi Muradabadi, Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz wrote the Fath al-'Aziz but the drafts were not transcribed in the 
final form. The Shah's tafsir, according to him, was endowed with five 
principal characteristics which transformed the work into a unique 
contribution in its own right. These characteristics were : 

1 . The classification of the subjects of each chapter through headings. 

2. A discussion on the mutual connections between different verses. 

3. Discussions on the allegorical expressions in the Qur'an. 

4. Discussions on the mysteries and subtle points of the stories in 
the Qur'an and the divine ordinances. 

5. The elegance of the Qur'anic composition. 15 

12 Fath al- s Aziz, Alif, Lam, Mtm, Bombay 1294/1877-78 pp. 2-3. 

13 Qur'an, XXXXIII, 54. 

14 Fatawd, Vol. II, pp, 61-62. 

15 Mawlawi Hajji Raff al-Din Faruqi Muradabadi, Risala al-nazar 3 ala' tafsir 
al-'Azizi, Rampur Ms., f. 22b. 
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Muhammad Rafi' al-Dln quotes the Shah's letter in which the Shah 
himself gave examples from the Fath al-'Aziz to prove how his exegesis 
was permeated with the above five characteristics. 16 These examples 
cover verses from all the important chapters of the Qur'an and prove 
beyond doubt that the Shah had actually dictated the exegesis of the whole 
of the Qur'an. His blindness and sickness seem to have prevented him 
from having his final drafts prepared and published. Some of his disciples, 
however, might have obtained copies from drafts, providing the basis 
for the story that a copy of the Fath al-'Aziz had been seen at a certain 
place. 17 

Be that as it may, even the available portions of the work are marked 
by the consummation of the principles of exegesis writing laid down by 
Shah Wali-Allah in the Fawz al-kabir fi usul al-tafsir. From the classical 
works on tafsir Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz draws heavily upon the Jam' al- 
bayan fi tafsir al-Qur'Sn by Abu Ja'far Muhammad al-Tabarl (c. 224 or 
225 /839-3 1 0 /923) ; al-kashshaf 'an HaqaHq al-tanzil by Abu'l-Qasim Mahmud 
al-Zamakhshari (467/1075-538/1144) ; Kitab al-tafsir al-kabir or Miftah al- 
ghayb by Fakhr al-Din Razl (543/1149-606/1209) and Anwar al-tanzil wa 
asrar al-tawil by 'Abd-Aliah bin 'Umar al-Baydawi (died c. 716/1316). 
However, he does not neglect the other works of tafsir, including those 
written from the sufic, philosophical and sectarian points of view. Like 
other tafsir authors, the Shah also introduces each chapter with a short 
preface containing an account of the number of verses and words in it 
and the significance of the chapter and verses. Following his father's 
warnings in the Fawz al-kabir, he does not unnecessarily add legendary 
or mythical anecdotes to prove the genesis of the revelation of the verses 
but confines himself to drawing his readers' attention to those important 
facts and incidents which in his opinion really impelled God to reveal 
particular verses to Prophet Muhammad. Like his father, he invites his 
readers to understand the Arabic words in the Qur'an in their correct 
Arab colloquial sense as they would have been understood by the Prophet's 
contemporaries. Shah Wall-Allah repeatedly warns that in succeeding 
generations the meanings of the classical Arabic words in the Qur'an 
would change radically and that later generations of Arabic scholars and 
exegesis writers would often distort the real sense of the words by interpreting 
them on the basis of their own contemporary usage. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz also 
strictly observed the rules laid down by his father in connection with 
writing the exegesis of the difficult verses. According to Shah Wali-Allah, 
the exegesis of those verses relating to the divine ordinance should discuss 
all aspects of the relevant problems including those relating to the impli- 



16 Risala al-nazar >da' tafsir al-'Azizi, ff. 25a-58b. 

17 Maqalat-i tariqat, p. 93. 
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cations and consequences of their implementation. The pros and cons 
of the conditions and limitations of the ordinances should also be dis- 
cussed. The exegesis of the verses dealing with divine favours should 
present a comprehensive picture of the relevant ordinances and should not 
distort or colour the real vision. 18 

Any attempt to interpret the Fath aWAziz as a pioneering work in the 
realm of Islamic modernism in the Indian sub-continent would be futile 
as Islam is not limited to traditionalism or modernism. It has its own 
dynamism and resilience. In the Qur'an Islam is universal and offers 
broad guidance to meet the challenges of life and time. Naturally, 
however, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's strict adherence to his father's teaching in 
the Fath al-Aziz and his mission to reinvigorate the Sunni revivalism 
propagated by his father, has transformed his tafslr into a comprehensive 
handbook of eighteenth and nineteenth century social and religious 
revivalism. Inevitably he had to refer frequently to controversies and 
problems in Muslim daily life in the Indian sub-continent, to criticise and 
condemn departure from the spirit of the faith and to suggest schemes 
for reforms in the light of the Qur'anic teachings. Hindu customs, gods 
and forms of worship are discussed and condemnations of the penetration 
of alleged idolatrous practices into the body-politic of Indian Islam are 
frequently mentioned in the Fath al-Aziz. 

The Perception of Hinduism 

Discussing the importance oVibada (Thee [alone] we worship) 19 men- 
tioned in the surah, al-Fatihah, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz concludes that departure 
from moderation and the adoption of either an exaggerated or a belittling 
attitude to worship are reprehensible. Only a middle course, which is 
the path of righteousness, should be followed. Exaggerations in divine 
worship relate to prostration before everything that manifests divine 
attributes. Such, he says, is the faith of the Hindus. While those who are 
too deeply engrossed in their worldly business and earning their livelihood 
to spare even a moment to pay attention to Him, are guilty of a belittling 
attitude towards the Hbada. Such, he says, is the faith of Englishmen 
{firqa-i angriz) and other materialists. 2 ? The Shah sees an unique simila- 
rity between the calf-worshipping Israelites and the Hindus. He says 
that al-Samiri 21 tempted the Israelites to believe that God had infused 
himself into the golden calf. Hindus also, he points out, believe in the 

18 S.W.T., 232-37. 

19 Qur'an, I, 4, 

20 F. A., Alif, Lam, Mim, p. 5 1 . 

2 1 al-Samiri (the Samaritan) was the priest who according to the Qur'an invited the 
Israelites to worship the golden calf ; Gibb, H. A. R. and Kramer, J. H;, Shorter 
encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden 1973, reprint, pp. 501-2. . 
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infusion {huM) of God into all extraordinary and unusual objects and 
worship them. 22 

However, as compared with his predecessors and contemporaries, the 
Shah's perception of Hinduism, thanks to the availability of Persian transla- 
tions of Sanskrit classics which had been proliferating since the reign of 
Akbar, 23 was much deeper. For example, in his exegesis on al-Ikhlas (The 
Unity) chapter, 24 he identifies Hindus with the Muslim philosophers 
{falasifa) group. He says that the falasifa believe that a creator of the 
Universe does exist but that He has no attributes. In other words they 
believe that some causal relationships are responsible for the creation which 
is not the handiwork of an omnipotent divine Being. This is the same, the 
Shah concludes, as the Hindu religion 25 of sophisticated Hindus. 

Generally throughout the work, however, he describes Hindus as 
polytheists and anthropomorphists. The most significant point is Shah 
'Abd al-' Aziz's identification of five Arabian gods— Wadd, Suw'a, Yaghuth, 
Ya'uq and Nasr, as they occur in verse 23 of the Noah chapter of the 
Qur'an— with Hindu gods. The verse reads : 

"And they (Noah's dissenting followers) have said : 'Forsake not your 
gods. Forsake not Wadd, nor Suw'a, nor Yaghuth and Ya'uq and 
Nasr'." 26 

On the authority of 'Abd-Allah ibn al-' Abbas (d. 68/687-8), "the 
father of the Qur'anic exegesis", the Shah says that Noah's people did 
not listen to his admonitions to abandon these gods and continued to 
worship them. After the Deluge these gods lay buried under water but 
different Arab tribes, at the devil's instigation, unearthed them and 
began to worship them. Other classical authors of the Qur'anic exegesis 
have also given lengthy descriptions of these gods and Arab beliefs about 
them. 27 Like some western commentators such as Sale, 28 neither they 
nor the Shah see in the verse any anachronism. 

Following the authors of the earlier exegesis, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz also 
says that Noah's people represented Wadd in the form of a male for, 



22 F. A., Alif, Lam, Mim, pp. 78-82. 

23 S. A. A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar's reign, New 
Delhi 1975, pp. 203-23. 

24 Qur'an GXII, 

25 Exegesis to CXII, verse 4, "And there is none comparable unto Him" ; Fath al-'Aziz, 
3 Imm, Bombay 1306/1888, p, 373. 

26 Qur'an, LXXI, 23. 

27 al-Zamakhshari, al-kashshaf 'an haqa'iq ghwamid al-tanzil, Beirut 1965, IV, p. 619. 

28 George Sale, The Koran, London 1821, I, pp. 24-25. 
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even in the early stages of the creation, the male's attraction towards 
females was responsible for the multiplication of living beings. The Shah 
finally identifies Wadd with the Hindu Bishun or Vishnu. The Hindu 
god in the Shah's mind was Krishna whose love for the ravishing cowgirls 
{gopis or gopikas) of Vindravan (Mathura) is the subject of countless 
legends. His identification of Brahma (the Creator) with Suw'a, tends to 
indicate that he did not have in mind Vishnu as the Preserver of the 
Hindu triad (Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver and Shiva the 
Destroyer). Following the early authors of the exegesis, the Shah also 
says that Noah's people worshipped Suw'a in the female form because 
women managed the household, family and progeny. According to the 
Shah, Noah's people represented Yaghuth in the form of a horse and Ya'uq 
in the shape of a lion. Conversely, some early commentators say that 
Yaghuth idols were given the appearance of a lion and those of Ya'uq that 
of a horse. 29 The Shah says that Noah's people portrayed Ya'uq as a 
horse because of his ability to answer people's prayers speedily. The 
Hindu counterpart, according to the Shah, is Indra who occupied a 
very distinguished place among the gods of the Rig Veda. Ya'uq, whom 
Noah's people worshipped as a lion, the Shah says, could be identified as 
Shiva in the Hindu pantheon. Nasr, whom the Noah people represented 
through the image of an eagle, the Shah compares with Hanuman, the 
Hindu monkey god. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz however condemns the idol worship 
of both Noah's people and the Hindus and asserts that false notions of 
the awesomeness of divine power led them to make images and worship 
them. Nor does he spare even the illiterate Muslims who, misled by 
'All's title of Asad-AUah (Allah's lion), represented him in pictures as 
a lion or portrayed La'l Shahbaz 30 (La'l the falcon) as a white falcon. 31 
The commentary on verse 22 in chapter 2 (al-Baqarah, The Cow), 
discussing the divine unity, prompts the Shah again to discuss the beliefs 
of Hindus and the common Muslim. The verse says : 

"Who hath appointed the earth a resting-place for you, and the sky 
a canopy ; and causeth water to pour down from the sky, thereby 
producing fruits as food for you. And do not set up rivals to Allah 
whom ye know (better)." 

The Shah says that in reality no one in the world believes that there is 
anyone equal to God so far/ as His Being, knowledge, power and wisdom 

<* 

29 Baydawl, Anwar al-tanzil, Istanbol, n. d„ II, pp. 551-52. 

30 La'l Shahbaz (Mir Sayyid, 'Uthman) Qalandar was a disciple of the famous Suhra- 
wardiyya sufi, Shaykh Baha' al-Din Zakariyya (d. 661/1262) of Multan. La'l 
Shahbaz became very famous in Sind. 

31 F. A., Tabarak al-ladhi, Lahore 1277/1860, p. 121. 
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are concerned, but many religious communities, including the Hindus, 
because of their indolence invented partners for Allah. He goes on to say 
that making any of the above attributes a part of Allah means one is a 
polytheist. For example, he says that a certain sect believes m two creators, 
the wise god who creates good and the foolish god who creates evil. The 
falseness of the belief is evident from the sect's inability to state the genesis 
of the foolish god. If the foolish god was created by the wise god, the 
latter becomes the creator of evil. If he is a self-generated being, how is 
it that he, notwithstanding his perfection in knowledge, power and 
wisdom, is a fool and ignorant ? There is another religious community 
which believes that God the Creator is a self-generated Being endowed 
with knowledge, power and wisdom but that He has entrusted the manage- 
ment of the world and good and evil to the stars in heaven. This delegation 
had, according to them, prompted them to worship the stars. Refuting 
their beliefs, the Shah says that if God were accessible to human prayer, 
any worship of the stars was futile and absurd. However, if their worship- 
pers believed that the stars independently interceded for human beings, 
then they were guilty of polytheism. Even though the stars acted through 
power given them by God, there was no point in worshipping interme- 
diaries. The Shah does not name the sects that were in his mind but 
adds that the third type of religious community were the Hindus. They 
believe that invisible spirits are the real directors of worldly affairs and 
that they vary in form and shape. As they are hidden from our sight, it 
is our duty to make gold and silver images of them and to prostrate 
ourselves before them in order to please them. The fourth religious 
community the Shah discusses are those who worship pirs (sufi saints). 
They assert that the spirits of the saints who had spent their lives in severe 
ascetic exercise and whose intercessory prayers were readily answered after 
their death, exercise great power and authority over human affairs. Conse- 
quently, the Shah says, those who conceive the picture of that saint in 
their mind or prostrate themselves and exhibit humility near the places 
where the saint lived or on his grave, believe that the spirit of that saint, 
endowed with great capacity and power, comes to know its worshipper 
and intercedes for him with God both in this world and the hereafter. 

To the fifth group, the Shah says, belong ignorant and common people 
who believe that God is too holy to need anyone's worship. They feel 
that the best way to worship Him is to make created beings the objects 
of their worship. Thus anything they consider marvellous or mysterious, 
such as the Ganges water or tulsi (the leaf of the basil plant— holy to 
Hindus) becomes the object of their worship. On this basis they worship 
animals, plants, minerals, mountains and fairies. The common Hindus 
have this same belief and so they make others equal to God in their wor- 
ship. Some of them consider others to be as powerful as God and repeat 
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their names with the same devotion as they do to God's name. Some of 
them make animals equal to God by slaughtering them for sacrifices and 
vows. Some refer to themselves as slaves of another person and this makes 
them guilty of equating the person's name with God's name. Some 
invoke others to help ward off calamities or to assist in gaining worldly 
possessions. 32 Thus, like the seventh-century Arab pagans, both Hindus 
and common Muslims had, to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, lost God in a chaos 
of dismay and horror. Paganism and polytheism, according to the Shah, 
violate both true religious beliefs and the correct attitude towards humanity 
and natural behaviour. 33 

The Shah does not allow any occasion to slip by, which offers him an 
opportunity of repudiating Hindu beliefs and customs and asserting the 
truth of Islamic rules. He /narrates an interesting anecdote involving 
polemics with a Hindu sage in connection with the explanation of the 
following verses of the 'Abasa (He frowned) chapter : /' 

"From a drop of seed, He createth him and proportioneth him, 

Then maketh the way easy for him, 

Then causeth him to die, and burieth him; 

Then, when He will, He bringeth him again to life; 

Nay, but (man) hath not done what He commanded him." 84 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says that death is a divine favour for it marks the 
end of the struggle of life and enables men to obtain the fruits of the hard 
righteous deeds they performed during their lifetime. Similarly, the 
custom of burying the dead also manifests a divine blessing. It originates 
from the tradition that Qabil (Cabin or Cain, 'Adam's son), buried Habil 
(Abel, Adam's son) after murdering him. The idea of burying the body 
came into Qabll's mind from seeing a crow bury another crow which it 
had killed. Later Adam's burial ceremony was performed by the angels. 
By way of contrasted examples, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz refutes the Hindu 
practice of cremation and argues that it is performed in the belief that 
fire purifies filthy objects including foul odours. Therefore Hindus assert 
that only those who wish to increase atmospheric pollution and defilement, 
bury their dead. Denying their accusations, the Shah says that fire 
indiscriminately destroys everything put in its path. Conversely earth 
carefully retains everything entrusted to its care. Whatever is buried in 
the earth is preserved in some way : consequently burial is preferable. 
Therefore it is natural for men to bury their valuables in the ground and 

32 F. A. 3 Alify Lam, Mim, pp 162-68. 

33 F. A., Tabarak-al-ladhi, p. 131 (Introduction to chapter LXXII, al-Jinn) 

34 Qur'an, LXXX, 19-23. , 
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for useless objects to be burnt. Cremation is an evil as it expresses a 
denial of the day of Resurrection and is therefore an insult to the dead. 

According to the Shah, the argument that the disposal of bodies by 
fire prevents atmospheric pollution is erroneous because dead bodies 
remain in the ground and therefore cannot defile the earth or pollute 
the atmosphere. When bodies are buried, their moisture is absorbed 
into the earth and they dry out completely. The skeletons remain in 
their original state and the bodies appear to be sleeping as they did in 
their lifetime. Moreover, man is created from the earth and there- 
fore should return to his origin. By way of contrast, devils and genii, the 
Shah says, emanate from fire. So the spirit of a man, if his body is burnt, 
will be mixed with smoke and fire and be converted into the same nature 
as the demons (the enemies of humanity). 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz then attempts to illustrate this point with an 
anecdote. He says that in the early days of Islam, a Muslim army, en- 
camped somewhere in Sistan, was visited by a Hindu sage who was eager 
to hear the doctrines of the new religion. After the discussion, the sage 
admitted that, with the exception of the rule enforcing the burial of dead 
bodies, he considered that Islamic beliefs were more than reasonable. 
However, to him, said the sage, the Hindu tradition of cremation pre- 
vented the dissemination of foul odours. A Muslim faqih (jurist) who had 
heard the conversation between the sage and the Muslim soldiers, 
countered the sage by posing a question. If a married man were forced to 
travel away from his home, should his son be cared for by someone besides 
his real mother, such as a cook. To the sage's answer that the own 
mother would have preference over the cook, the faqih, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
says, answered with this analogy: 

"When a celestial spirit is sent to earth and an earthly body is given 
to it, the body obtains all its material needs such as food, medicine, 
clothing and housing from earth. The greatest use to which fire can 
be put is cooking— man's mother is earth and fire is his cook. When 
the spirit, which is like the father, decides to leave its earthly state 
for the period between death and resurrection, inevitably the spirit 
would entrust the body to the care of the mother, that is, earth, and 
not to the care of the cook !" 

According to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz this argument convinced the sage. 3 * 
However, unlike the ending of similar stories, the Shah does not conclude 
that the Hindu sage embraced Islam. 



35 F. A., 'Amm, pp. 59-62. 
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Errors in Islamic Sects 

The criteria which the Shah used to condemn the Hindus as vicious also 
apply to some Islamic sects who practised sinful innovations. In connection 
with his exegesis on the surah, al-Bayyinah (The Clear Proof), he makes 
his viewpoint clear. The relevant verses read : 

"Those who disbelieve among the People of the Scripture and the 
idolaters could not have left off (erring) till the clear proof came 
unto them." 

"A messenger from Allah, reading purified pages." 
"Containing correct scriptures." 

"Nor were the people of the scripture divided until after the clear 
proof came unto them." 

"And they are ordered naught else than to serve Allah, keeping 

religion pure for Him, as men by nature upright, and to establish 

worship and to pay the poor due. That is true religion." 

"Lo! Those who disbelieve, among the people of the scriptures and 

the idolaters, will abide in fire of hell. They are the worst of created 

beings." 

"(And) lo! those who believe and do good works are the best of 
created beings." 

"Their regard is with their Lord : Gardens of Eden underneath which 
rivers flow, wherein they dwell for ever. Allah hath pleasure in them 
and they have pleasure in Him. This is (in store) for him who 
feareth his Lord."** 

In his exegesis of the first verse the Shah writes that before the advent 
of Prophet Muhammad's mission, the Arabs were divided into two 
categories. Firstly, there were the. polytheists who, like the Sabaeans and 
fire-worshippers, worshipped spirits, stars and fire. Some had carved out 
idols in the form of holy men and, considering that they were very close 
to God, they worshipped them in order to obtain their intercession for 
their prayers. The Quraysh and other illiterate people also followed the 
same faith. Secondly, there were the ahl al-kitab (the people of the scripture 
or Jews and Christians, some of whom followed the books of Moses, the 
psalms of David and the gospel of Christ). These religious groups practised 
abominable innovations and disgusting customs and no amount of 
admonitions, preaching and guidance made any impact on their hearts. 
They did not listen to reason and were determined not to forsake their 
ancestral faith without witnessing the clear signs and miracles described 
by the last of their prophets in their sacred books. Their position was 

36 Qur'an, XGVIII, 1-18. 
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identical with that of the members of the misguided Islamic sects of those 
days. 

One such contemporary Islamic sect, the Shah says, was a group of 
people who called themselves sufis but who were engrossed in sinful 
innovations. The sect consisted of those who had renounced the faith and 
did not follow the sharl'a laws but led an ascetic life. They even trans- 
gressed the bounds of humanity. A different sect known as the Shi'as 
(partisans) of the Ahl al-Bqyt (the Prophet's family) were engrossed in practi- 
sing false beliefs. Others declared themselves to be (Sunni) 'ulama', but 
they were hypocrites and misled the people through hila-i shara'i (devices 
or stratagems for evading the Shari'a injunctions). These latter invented 
queer, unfounded traditions and deceived the people in order to obtain 
their worldly possessions. The above misguided sects also paid no heed 
to the path of righteousness and, when admonished and shown the right 
way, replied that they would not forsake their traditional faith without 
either clear signs or the appearance of Imam Mahdi, who would lead them 
to a different path through his clear teachings. The Shah concluded that, 
after the advent of Prophet Muhammad's mission and the revelation of 
the Qur'an, whose profound teachings had been expressively and pro- 
foundly explained by the 'ulama' for the previous twelve hundred years, all 
differences and conflicts should have disappeared. However, the devil 
and evil passions had stolen people away from the path of piety and true 
religion. 37 

In his exegesis of the verses in surah al-Fatihah : 

"Show us the straight path, 

The path of those whom Thou hast favoured," 38 

the Shah says that the path of those whom God favoured was indicated 
in the following verse of al-Mstf (Women) chapter of the Qur'an : 

"Whose obeyeth Allah and the messenger (ar-Rasul), they are with 
those unto whom Allah hath shown favour, of the Prophets (an- 
Nabiyyin), and the saints (as-siddiqin) and the martyrs (ash-shuhadtf) 
and the righteous (as-salihln). The best of company are they !" 39 

The Shah says that as all the four groups mentioned above were not of 
equal spiritual status, the common Muslims must seek the company of the 
righteous (as-sSlihin) . The latter must strive to associate with the martyrs 

37 F. A.j 'Amm 3 pp. 331-32. 

38 Qur'an, I, 5-6. 

39 Qur'an, IV, 69. 
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(ash-shuhada") and the martyrs must gain the friendship of the saints (as- 
siddiqin). The common people could not gain the company of the Prophets 
without step by step gaining the friendship of the above mentioned three 
groups in that order. Making an analogy with military ranks, he wrote 
that one who wished to seek the friendship of kings must first seek the 
friendship of jama'dars (petty police or army officers) which would then 
lead to the friendship of the risaladdr (captain of a troop) and the friendship 
of the latter would enable one to obtain the company of an amir (comman- 
der). It was only then that the friendship of the king could be obtained. 
This state of affairs made it imperative for Muslims to seek the intercession 
otawliydL -Allah (proteges of God or eminent sufis and dervishes). However, 
the Shah reminds us that it should never be forgotten that only the 
prophets were taught the road to the divine court. It was through them 
that the as-siddiqin obtained correct guidance. From the siddiqin, the 
shuhadat and from the shuhada\ the salihin were guided to the right path. 
It is therefore imperative, the Shah says, that real step-by-step knowledge 
of the four groups be acquired so that their friendship becomes accessible. 
For, the Shah adds, unless the goal is known, it cannot be pursued. 

Defining a nabi (prophet), he says that a prophet is also a human being 
and like all humans is endowed with two kinds of faculty, one theoretical 
and the other practical. Theoretical knowledge only provides the percep- 
tion of certain objects and practical knowledge leads to the performance 
of good and evil deeds. The nabi is a human being who is perfected by 
Allah without any human tuition. The divine light makes the nabi's 
theoretical knowledge flawless and perfect. The same light makes the 
practical power of the nabi instinctively inclined to righteous deeds and to 
abhor evil. After attaining perfection, the nabi is sent to guide people 
and is also endowed with miraculous power. Some miracles are only in 
the form of words as is the Qur'an ; some occur in a more concrete form, 
as when water spontaneously flows from someone's fingers. The prophets 
are also endowed with many 'signs'. These are wholly intellectual. They 
exhibit perfect morality, a complete understanding of such branches of 
knowledge as are founded in divine truth and the capacity to express 
themselves clearly and convincingly. The intellectuals are persuaded of a 
prophet's validity by these signs, while the common people are convinced 
by their miracles. Further, the Shah says that the prophets preach about 
two types of knowledge. One concerns the existence of God and His 
attributes which is comprehensible only to the intellectuals. The other is 
less abstract and involves matters such as ordinances about fasting and the 
rewards and punishments for good and evil. To make his message accep- 
table to all people, therefore, it is imperative that a prophet attains both 
intellectual perfection and the ability to perform miracles or else his 
function remains unfulfilled. 
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Discussing the siddiqins, Shah'Abd al-'Aziz says their theoretical know- 
ledge is perfect like that of the prophets, while, from childhood, they are free 
from falsehood and do not allow worldly passions to interfere with religious 
and divine affairs. A siddiq can be identified by some of the following 
qualities. For example his mind is consistent, no accident distracts his 
concentration during namaz (prayers) and there is no difference between 
his exterior and interior. He does not curse people and can interpret 
dreams. 

The Shah goes on to describe a shahid as someone whose heart is engrossed 
in witnessing the divine epiphany and who accepts the divine messages 
conveyed to him by the prophets as obediently as if he were witnessing 
them. These qualities make sacrificing his life an easy affair. The mere 
readiness to sacrifice his life makes someone a shahid (martyr) although 
he may not be actually killed. A shahid's practical power is therefore 
nearly identical with that of a prophet. 

The theoretical and practical capacities of the salih, on the other hand, 
are much inferior to the faculties of the prophets, but their unquestioning 
obedience to the prophets helps them to remain free from sin, evil beliefs 
and vile habits. The Shah concludes that the salih is so deeply devoted to 
God that he does not pay attention to anything else. 

Further, the Shah says that though the term wait (protege) can be 
applied to all the three groups, it generally refers to the sdlihin (plural of 
salih). The signs common to all four groups indicate that God is their 
friend and guarantees their livelihood and protection from their enemies. 
The honour they obtain from God enables them to disregard the 
service of kings and their noblemen. God makes their minds so lofty that 
they ignore the evil habits of the world. They are made so stoical that 
worldly troubles and afflictions such as the death of their relations do not 
distress them. Awe of them moves the heart of even the most stubborn 
and arrogant rulers. After their death, their associates and even their 
graves radiate blessings which attract people. 

However the Shah warns against situations wherein the crooked path is 
inextricably mixed with the straight one. For example, he goes on to say 
that some groups claim they are connected with, and obedient to, the 
above four groups who are masters of the straight path. In reality how- 
ever, they do not follow them. They have strayed away from the true 
path and are wallowing in the devil's law. Their false claims dupe the 
common people into believing the wrong path to be the right one. For 
example, the Shah says, the Jews and Christians claim they follow Moses 
and Jesus respectively, but in point of fact they are at variance from 
the teachings of those prophets. Similarly among the Muslims the Shi'is 
claim to love the Prophet's family {AM al-Bayt) and consider themselves 
linked with it, but in reality their beliefs and actions are opposed to 
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them. 40 Likewise the Madaris 41 and Jalalis 42 of the present day have no 
religion at all. The acts and deeds of many Sunnls who claim to be 
Suhrawardiyyas, Qadiriyyas and Chishtiyyas bear no resemblance to 
those of the true members of these suf i orders. The concluding verse of 
the Fatiha chapter, however, "Not (the path) of those who earn Thine 
anger nor of those who go astray", prompts the Shah to invite Muslims to 
overcome the confusion caused by the impostors. The verse warns Muslims 
to beware of the path of misguided people and those with whom God is 
angry; even these might claim to be connected with the prophets and 
waits (proteges of God). 43 

Historical Events and Political Terminologies 

The Fath al-Aziz also makes interesting references to historical events 
which are of considerable significance as they come from a scholar of 
Shah 'Abd al- 'Aziz's stature. For example, in his introduction to the 
chapter "al Quraysh,"** he says that God had destined the Quraysh to 
rule the Islamic empire from the first hijra 16 July 622 to 656/1258. Later 
on their ruler was fated to be overthrown by the Ghinglzid Turks. 45 

Commenting upon the verse : 

"They said : Alas for us! In truth we were outrageous. 

It may be that our Lord will give us better than this in place thereof. 

Lo! we beseech our Lord." 46 

in the chapter Nun waH Qalam (The Inkstand and the Pen), the Shah says 
that the Arabs, as a reward for their repentance of sins and disobedience 
and for recognising the importance of the blessings of faith in the Qur'an, 
were granted 656 years of rule and mastery over the world. They were 
everywhere victorious and seized vast treasuries, prosperous towns and 
flourishing gardens. After 656 years the descendants of Chingiz destroyed 
their kingdom so terribly that they have been unable to regain it. Accord- 

40 F. A., Alif, Lam, Mint, pp. 11-14, 46-48. 

41 Unorthodox followers of Shah Madar (d. 840/1436); S. A. A. Rizvi, A history of 
sufism in India, New Delhi, 1978, I, pp. 318-19. 

42 Unorthodox followers of Makhdum Jahaniyan Jalal al-Dln Bukhari (d. 785/1384) 
H. S., I, pp. 320-21. 

43 F. A., Alif, Lam, Mim, pp. 15-16, 59-65. 

44 "For their taming (We cause) the caravar s to set forth in winter and summer. 
So let them worship the Lord of this House, 

Who hath fed them against hunger. 
And hath made them safe from fear." 
Qur'dn, CV1, 1-3. 

45 F. A., 'Amm, p. 358, 656 years. 

46 Qur'an, LXVIII, 31-32. 
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ing to the Shah, verse No. 33 of the Mn chapter is a befiting prophecy 
of the end of the material glory of the Arabs. It reads : 

"Such was the punishment. And verily the punishment of the Here- 
after is greater if they did but know." 47 

In his introduction to the chapter al-Ma'arij (The Ascending Stairways), 
the Shah, quoting the following verse of chapter As-Sajdah (The 
Prostration), refers to a different calculation of the age of Islamic 
dominance. 

"He directeth the ordinance from the heaven unto the earth; then 
it ascendeth unto Him in a day, where of the measure is a thousand 
years of that ye reckon." 48 



The Shah first explains the importance of one thousand years in divine 
plans such as in Noah's rule for one thousand years and then says that for 
five hundred years the Arabs made Islam powerful, then the Turks 
followed them. Later on both lost their glory and the Hindus and the 
Firangl (Franks, British) began to dominate the world. 49 The Shah's 
comments can, however be justified, only in relation to the rise and fall 
of the Muslim dynasties in Indian history and not to the history of the 
rest of the Islamic world. 

The Shah also explained a. number of verses in the light of the eigh- 
teenth century Mughal political and administrative system in order to 
make them intelligible to his contemporaries. They too are important, 
for the insight they offer into the Mughal court as seen by an outstanding 
'alim and sufi. For example, the Shah like other exegesists explains the 
first verse in the following al-lnshirah (Solace) chapter in considerable 
detail. The chapter reads : 

"Have we not caused thy bosom to dilate, 

And eased thee of the burden 

Which weighed down thy back ; 

And exalted thy fame ? 

But iol with hardship goeth ease, 

Lo! with hardship goeth ease ; 

So when thou art relieved, still toil 

And strive to please thy Lord." 50 

47 Qufan, LXVIII, 33 ; F. A., Tabarak al-ladhi, pp. 78-79. 

48 Qur'an, XXXII, 5. 

49 F. A., Tabarak al-ladhi, p. 87. 

50 QurHn, XCIV, 1-8. 
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Introducing the chapter the Shah says that God's dilation of the 
Prophet's bosom is a great blessing on him for, despite his prayers, Moses 51 
did not obtain this boon while Prophet Muhammad received it without 
praying for it. A Hindi saying, the Shah tells us, relates, "Someone who 
does not beg gets pearls but the other who begs is not given a morsel of 
food". Further the Shah says that the chapter is named al-Inshirah 
for it deals with the expansion of the Prophet's breast spiritually and its 
filling with the divine light. 52 Commenting upon the first verse of the 
chapter the Shah says that God reminds the Prophet that his breast was 
expanded in his own interest in order that it might carry the burden of 
wahi™ and become the treasure house of divine secrets. It was done to 
enable him to bear the hardships of preaching the Islamic mission and 
transmitting its ordinances and concern for religion, the world and the 
hereafter. According to the sufis, the Shah says, the heart has two doors: 
one opens towards nqfs (self) and is known as sadr (bosom) ; the other 
opens towards ruh (spirit). In comparison with the door opening to ruh, 
the one opening towards sadr is very narrow. When the door leading to 
sadr is widened, the door leading towards ruh expands infinitely. The 
sufis prefer the term sadr to qalb (heart) for this very reason. Sadr, the 
sufis add, serves as a fort for the heart and protects it from worldly anxie- 
ties, but human lust and greed enable Satan to invade the qalb through 
sadr. This process narrows the heart, and the craving for worship and 
concern for faith decline. By contrast the broadening of sadr increases the 
pleasure in worship. The Shah affirms that the process of enlarging the 
Prophet's sadr is indescribable because of his limitless capabilities; 
nevertheless it is necessary and possible to explain it through an analogy' 
He then chooses the analogy of an extensive plain which he says is situated 
in the Prophet's heart. A very magnificent building has been erected 
on that plain. There are twelve big halls (nisheman) in it, some are connec- 
ted with the world, some with the faith and some are higher than the 
world and the faith. The Shah then invites us to imagine that in the first 
of them a very mighty emperor is seated and all the rulers of the world 
are present before him seeking his advice on the rules of administration 
and conquest. The rules discussed in the Tawqf-i Kisra 5 *, Tuzuk-i Timuri 55 , 



51 "Moses said : My Lord, expand my breast for me." Qur'an, XX, 25. 

52 F. A., 'Imm, Introduction, pp. 386-87. 

53 Divine revelation, specially that conveyed to Prophet Muhammad through the 
archangel Gabriel. 

54 Handbooks of Kisra Nushirwans legendary institutes in Persian, 

55 Tuzuk-i Timuri, Malfuzdt-i Timuri or Waqi'at-i Timuri deals with Timurs Institutes. 
Both Tuzuk and Malfuzat (autobiographical records of Timur) are spurious. 
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Kalimat-i Tayyibat-i 'Alamgiri™, Waqi'at-i Baburi™ and AHn-i Akbari™ are 
examined there and judgments formed regarding their correctness and 
applicability. 59 The mighty emperor is urged by other rulers to guide 
them on civil administration and the tactics of war and peace in different 
climes and towns. 

In the second hall an expert hakim (philosopher) is seated discoursing 
on the rules of social and ethical behaviour. Other eminent hakims and 
philosophers of the world learn from him the rules of social and political 
philosophy. The expert hakim" s suggestions are based on the teachings of 
Aristotle, Nasir Tusi, 60 Miskawayh 61 and ibn Sina 62 and on discussions 
of the works of other wise men. 

In the third hall an eminent qadi settles the disputes of different 
parties and dispenses justice. The qadis of the rest of the world note 
down his judgments in order to make them into a manual for their 
guidance. 

In the fourth hall a very learned mufti dictates fatwas (judicious or reli- 
gious sentences pronounced by a mufti). He gives rulings on each new 
case based on the works of fiqh and sunna. He is surrounded by people 
who note down traditions and doctrines on religious duties. They write 
down every word he utters and comply with them according to their 
needs. 

The fifth hall is for the muhtasibs (censors of morals) and is presided 
over by the chief muhtasib. An executioner stands before him. The 
criminals and sinners appear and are sentenced according to their 



56 A collection of Awrangzib's letters. 

57 Memoirs of Babur. Facsimile of the Turki text edited with a preface and indices by 
A. S. Beveridge, was published in the Gibb Memorial Series (No. 1, Leyden and 
London 1905). 

58 It was compiled by Shaykh Abu'l Fadl (958/1551-101 1/1602). It contains a detailed 
account of the administrative framework and statistics of Akbar's empire. It is 
divided into five parts. 

59 F. A., 'Imm, p. 288. 

60 Nasir al-Din Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Tusi (B. Tus 597/1201, d. Baghdad 
672/1274) was an eminent astronomer and Shi'i thinker. His Akhlaq-i Nasiri, an 
ethico-political work made a very deep impact on the political thought of medieval 
times in Islam. In the following pages, the Tusi is deeply condemned by the Shah 
for his services to Shi'ism. 

61 Ahmad ibn Muhammad Miskawayh (b. about 320/932 d. 42 1 / 1030) was essentially 
an historian and a moralist. 

62 Abu 'All al-Husayn bin 'Abd-AUah bin Sina (Avicenna) was born in 370/980 near 
Bukhara and died in 428/1037. His Kitab al-shifa', discussing natural history, 
mathematics and philosophy and Qanunfi't-tibb, dealing with medicine are monu- 
mental contributions to science, philosophy and medicine. 
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crimes. Some are subjected to hadd™ some to ta'zir,** some are imprisoned 
and some are simply reprimanded. Other muhtasibs learn from him the 
rules of ihtisdb, the ordinances of the office of kotwdl (head of local 
police) and the principles of hadd, ta'zir and of reprimanding the bid'atis 
(innovators). He is striving hard to stop perversion, sensuality, oppres- 
sion and cruelty. 

The sixth hall belongs to the Qur'an readers. It is presided over by a 
qari (a reader of the Qur'an) with a melodious voice, who is an expert 
in all the seven forms of qir'ats (recitation of the Qur'an) and recites them 
authoritatively. The qdris of the entire world, who are assembled there, 
investigate the rules and traditions of qir'at under him. He tells some the 
rules of idgham (inserting one letter into another) and he discusses the 
rules of takhfif (softening the pronunciation by suppressing a letter) and 
of hamza (unvoiced glottal occulsive) among other things. He teaches 
others the technical rules of qir'at. 

The president of the seventh hall is a devotee of God who is so deeply 
plunged into incessant supererogatory prayers that he has forgotten the 
world altogether. For the whole day and night he is busy reading the 
Qur'an and studying the Adhkar of Imam Nawwi 65 , Hisn Hasin of Jazari, 66 
Hizb al-A'zam of Mulla 'Ali Qari 67 and the Awrdd of Shaykh al-Shuyukh 68 . 
The angels of heaven and earth are so overwhelmed by the abundance of 
his dhikr (the invocations of one of the Names of God) that troop after 
troop throng his assembly and enjoy his company. The ascetics who have 
renounced the world also attend his assembly and obtain instructions 
concerning the ascetic life from him. Some learn teachings regarding 
day and night supererogatory prayers from him, some are taught by him 
the rules regarding the use of religiously approved garments, drinks and 
food from him. He informs others of the prayers recited at the sighting 
of the moon. Those who obtain instructions from him practise them day 
and night. 



63 Hadd (pi. hudud) means punishments inflicted for committing crimes mentioned in 
the Qur'an such as zina (unlawful sexual intercourse), khamr (drinking wine) theft 
and highway robbery. 

64 Ta'zir means punishment for crimes for which no hadd is inflicted. The primary 
objective of ta'zir is to reform the criminal. 

65 al-Adhkar is a collection of prayers for all occasions handed down by traditions. 

66 Shams al-DIn Abu'l-Khayr Muhammad known as ibn al-Jazari (d. 833/1429) 
was an eminent jurist and expert in reading the Qur'an. Hisn Hasin is a collection 
of the Prophet Muhammad's tradition with special reference to prayers. 

67 Hizb al-A'zam is a very popular collection of prayers by 'Ali ibn Sultan Muha- 
mmad al-Qari (d. 1014/1605). 

68 There are a number of books on prayers called Awrdd by eminent sufis. The work 
cannot be correctly identified. Most popular are Mir Sayyid 'All Hamadanl's 
awrad. 
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The assembly in the eighth hall is presided over by a perfect 'arif 
(gnostic) who dwells upon the secrets of Being, divine attributes and 
actions which encompass the world and also upon other aspects of divine 
knowledge. The scholars interested in these sciences note down his discourses 
upon the Futuhat al-Makkiyya 69 and Fusus al-hikam™ and benefit from them. 

The assembly in the ninth hall is presided over by a wd'iz (preacher) 
who delivers sermons containing subtle rules for living an ethical life. A 
big crowd is seen assembled around him. His ethical sermons move 
the heart and soul. Some are guided to the right path by the 
inducement of rewards and others repent through fear of the severe 
punishments prescribed for their disobedience. His sermons contain 
detailed descriptions of the proceedings on the day of resurrection. He 
describes what will happen to the dead in their graves, the account- 
giving, the weighing of deeds and the hardship of crossing the Sirat 71 
bridge. The pains of hell, the pleasures of paradise and the consequences 
of good and evil deeds are discussed in detail by him in order to remove 
any doubts that remain. In his assembly the infidels break their brahma- 
nical thread and the sinners and fornicators repent their sins. Hardness 
of heart is changed into softness and those who previously did not recog- 
nise the truth begin to acknowledge it. 

In the tenth hall a great prophet is seen investigating ways and means 
of captivating people's hearts to make them follow him. He is seen 
deputing his associates to propagate his mission according to their parti- 
cular talents. He is also busy listening to his missionaries' accounts of the 
difficulties experienced in handling their people and he uses his perspi- 
cacity and intelligence to guide them. 

The eleventh hall is dominated by a perfect suf i guide. Thousands of 
people seeking God attend upon him and he solves their problems. The 
perfect guide instructs them in methods of removing the veil separating 
them from the divine and reveals to them the way to reach their goal. 
The perfect suf i also shows those in attendance how to attain their respec- 
tive mystic goals, mystic states, stages and duties. The perfect guide's 

69 al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya ft asrar al-malikiyya wa'l-mulkiyya was written by the famous 
mystic Muhyi al-Din Abu 'Abd-AUah Muhammad bin 'All bin Muhammad bin 
al-'Arabi (560/1 165-638/1240). The autograph of its second recension in 37 volumes 
dated 633-7/1235-9 is preserved in Istanbul. 

70 Fusus al-hikam wa khusus al-kilam by ibn al-'Arabi contains the summary of the 
teaching of 28 prophets from Adam to Muhammad. According to the author 
it was dictated to him by the Prophet Muhammad in a dream at Damascus. 
A manuscript copy of the work transcribed by the author's disciple, Sadr al-Din in 
630/1232-3 is also preserved in Istanbul. 

71 Sirat literally means road; according to the traditions it is the bridge across the 
infernal fire. 
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mystical attentions have varied effects on the spiritual condition of other 
mystics who are purified in different ways. 

In the twelfth assembly an exceedingly handsome, beloved follower 
of God is seated. He is purified like Ka'ba and rays of divine beauty have 
penetrated him. He captivates people's hearts by making divine love 
attractive to its seekers. Hundreds of thousands of lovers of that Eternal 
Beauty can be seen running to him from all directions to get a glimpse 
of him although they do not hope to obtain favours from him. No human 
being has access to that lofty stage of perfection. However, a few impor- 
tant suf i saints among his followers, who have obtained some share in his 
divine loveliness, have become the centre of desire and an overwhel- 
mingly large number of people obtain guidance from them. Among 
them, for example, are Ghawth al-A'zam Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani 72 
and Sultan al-Masha'ikh Nizam al-Din Awliya'. 73 

Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz concludes that should someone have any doubt about 
the assemblies in the twelve halls discussed above, he should try seriously 
to investigate the principal source of all these descriptions. The researcher 
would inevitably realise that all these great manifestations are only 
minor reflections of the light of Prophet Muhammad's perfection. The 
Shah adds that these manifestations have become separated from the 
Prophet in the same way as the branches get separated from the trees 
and as the canals emerging from the rivers flow in different directions. 
All communities and groups gain recognition by following the Qur'anic 
teachings. In short, the Shah says that Prophet Muhammad's heart is the 
treasure house of esoteric and exoteric perfections. Prophet Muhammad's 
light has been flowing continuously like a fountain from the divine reser- 
voir and members of all sects, religions and faiths obtain benefits from it. 74 
The Shah then further outlines the history of Prophet Muhammad's 
early life up to his attainment of the position of messenger of God in order 
to emphasise his spiritual greatness. 

The reference to qalam (pen) in the verse "Who teacheth by the pen" 75 
in the al-Alaq (the Clot) chapter of the Qur'an prompted the Shah to 
draw upon examples from the contemporary administrative system as 
an analogy. He says that the history of past kings, distant lands, the 
prophets and the suf i saints could not be known without the help of the 
pen. Kings also depend upon it. They do not talk directly to their 
subjects and servants but convey their orders through it. The divine 
karkhdna (departments of the imperial household) can also be understood 

72 470/1078-523/1129, H. S I, pp. 84-86. 

73 Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya' (636/1238-725/1325) was the most outstanding 
Chishtiyya suf I of India. He lived and died in Delhi. 

74 F. A., 'Amm, pp. 289-90. 

75 Qur'an, XCVI, 4. 
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by the mechanism of the monarchical kdrkhana which is its replica. The 
Shah then gives several examples. The number of ladies inside the place 
can be known through the pen of the nazarat™. The pen of the buyutat" 
tells us the number of houses, gardens and forts. The court servants, their 
mansab 18 and salary can be known through the pen of the bakhshi™ depart- 
ment. The pen of the department of sadr 80 reveals the number of people 
deserving financial assistance, their stipends, daily allowances and charities. 
The boundary of the country, the total number ofjaribs 81 in it, the number 
of populated and deserted Villages, the number of rivers and ponds are 
detailed by the pen of the department of taqsim 82 The records in the 
department of wizdrat 83 tell us the total numbers of jdgirs 8 * and khalisa 85 . 
The number of prisoners, the number sentenced to capital punishment 
and the people condemned to ta'zir 8 * can be obtained from the pen of 
the records of the itlaq 81 department which controls the jails and kotwdli 88 
The mir soman's 89 department details the number of treasuries and kar- 
khanas. The Shah goes on to say that God taught men the art of writing 
with a pen with a view to informing them of the nature of the divine 
karkhanas. The multiplicity of divine karkhanas created by God induces 
the men of one kdrkhana to obtain knowledge of the other karkhanas. 

The Shah adds further that the divine domain is comprised of innumer- 
able wilayats (kingdoms). Of all these the material world ('dlam-i shahdda) 
is the smallest kingdom. Its kdrkhana of buildings and gardens can be 
understood through a number of sciences. 

1 . Astronomy gives us the number of heavens and the arrangement 
of the heavenly bodies. 

2. Geography tells us about the shape of the earth, gives an account 
of iqlims 90 and its contents such as rivers, mountains etc. 

76 Superintendent of a household. 

77 Buyutat or karkhanas were the departments of the imperial household and organized 
both services and crafts and industry for the Emperor's use. 

78 Supra, pp. 10-11. 

79 The minister for military administration and intelligence. 

80 The minister dealing with religion, and legal and charitable institutions. 

81 A jarib was a measurement of land some twenty-five yards long. 

82 Area statistics for the assessment of the state demand on agricultural produce. 

83 Finance ministry. 

84 Revenue from land earmarked for assignment to mansabdars. 

85 Revenue of land not given as an assignment but collected for the imperial treasury. 

86 Supra, p. 122, note 64. 

87 Department keeping the records of prisoners released. 

88 Office of kotwal or head of the town police. 

89 The director of the buyutat and the controller of the salaries of the servants of the 
imperial household. 

90 Iqlim means climatic region ; according to Islamic geography, based on Ptolemy, 
the world was divided into seven iqlims. 
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3. The science of masdlik and mamalik (paths and countries) tells us 
of roads, towns, villages, mountains and rivers. 

4. The science of ab'dd (distances) and ajrdm (bodies) discusses the 
dimensions of the earth and the heavenly bodies. 

Among other kdrkhdnas, one belongs to light and mash'al-khdna (depart- 
ment of lamps) ; discussion of the shapes of stars and rays is the concern of 
this department. A different kdrkhdna consists of departments such as 
tushakkhdna 91 , kabutarkhdna 92 and bdzddrkhdna 93 . A detailed study of the last 
kdrkhdna can be made from the Haydt al-hayawdn 9 *. The details of dawdH- 
khdna should be learnt from the Mufraddt 95 by ibn-i Baytar 96 , Jami'- 
Baghdadi 97 and other important qardbddhins 98 . Knowledge about the 
jawdhir-khdna is dependent upon the accounts contained in works on 
mines and stones. Works of art and craft are of great help to the officers 
of the mint. The records of the rulers of all the seven climes give the 
details of the ruzinaddrs", jdgirddrs 100 and holders of milk 101 . In short, the 
above descriptions, according to the Shah, are only a sample survey of 
the extensive knowledge disseminated by the pen. 

Further, the Shah goes on to say, the pen of the muftis and of those who 
are expert in legal traditions is the source of the knowledge of divine 
ordinances, mu'dmala 102 and 'ibdda. 103 The pen belonging to those who are 
expert in pronouncing judgment on obligatory duties determines the 
deceased's heirs' share in the ancestral property. The pen of the historian 
presents an account of the past to the eyes of the present generation. 
All in all, if we were to ponder over the great role of the pen of fate and 



91 Department controlling the wardrobe and carpets. 

92 Department controlling pigeons. 

93 Department controlling falcons. 

94 A para-zoological encyclopaedia by Muhammad bin Musa al-Damlri (742/1341- 
808/1405), completed in 773/1371-2. 

95 al-Jdmi' li mufradat al adwiya wa'l aghadhiya by ibn al-Baytar contains a description 
of some 1400 simples, animal, vegetable and mineral, in alphabetical order. 

96 ibn al-Baytar (Abu Muhammad 'Abd-Allah) was a botanist and pharmacologist. 
He died in 646/1248. 

97 This book could not be identified. 

98 Works on compound medicines and pharmacopoeia. 

99 Cash allowances, calculated on a daily basis and given to deserving persons. 

100 Holder of jagirs; Supra, p. 125, note 84. 

101 Assignments for benevolent and charitable purposes. Supra, p. 85. 

102 Shari'a or Islamic law is divided into five sections ; i'tiqaddt (belief), adab (morality) 
ibadat (worship or devotions), tnu'amaldt (transactions) and 'uqubat (punishments). 
'Ibada includes all acts of devotion such as the recital of the Greed, prayer, zakat 
(legal alms) fasting and hajj. Jihad (literally striving for a determined objective) 
or permissible type of wars, is also an 'ibada. 
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the benefits that the people on earth and in heaven have obtained from 
it, we must be bewildered and dumbfounded by its power. 104 

'The chapter al-Mulk (The Sovereignty), which essentially deals with 
Allah's supremacy, inspired Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to point out the similarities 
and differences between divine and earthly rule. The Shah says that 
only Allah rules over the true government and kingdom and urges man- 
kind not to violate His authority for any ulterior motive. He adds that 
giving commands is the ruler's prerogative, and his analogy, according to 
the Shah, gives innumerable reasons for unquestioning obedience to Allah. 
The Shah writes that the reason for giving the title al-Mulk to the chapter 
is that it deals with those things befiting a divine omnipotence. Of 
these, firstly is His abundant generosity, liberality and benevolence as 
indicated by the words "Blessed is He". Secondly, verse also implies 
Allah's inconceivable power over all things, including even power over 
life and death. The verse reads "Who hath created life and death". 105 
No king possesses this power* 06 . Thirdly, worldly kings are required to be 
vigilant when dealing with their subjects, mansabdars and governors. The 
clauses: "He may try you, which of you is best in conduct" and "He 
is knower of all that is in the breasts (of men)", show divine vigilance. 
Fourthly, the words: "He is the Mighty" 107 indicate His omnipotence, 
might and dominion. Fifthly, the word "Forgiving" shows his generosity 
and His forgiveness of sins. These qualities are also found in some degree 
in kings. Sixthly, a king's concern to build lofty mansions for his officers, 
slaves and servants duplicates the third verse's portrayal of Allah: "Who 
hath created seven heavens in harmony". Seventhly, in the same verse 
the mention of "Thou (Muhammad) canst see no fault in the Beneficent 
One's creation" 108 is followed by a statement relating it to the king's 
desire to implement the laws justly. Eighthly, kings decorate their towns 
with mirrors and profuse illuminations in obedience to Allah's words: 
"And verily We have beautified the world's heaven with lamps". Ninthly, 
Allah says: "We have made them missiles for the devils, and for them we 
have prepared the doom of the flame", 109 and "(the wardens of hell) 
therefore ask them (those who disbelieve) 'Game there unto you no 
warner'." Kings also, in imitation, prepare war equipment such as can- 
non, guns, gunpowder, fortifications and foot soldiers. Tenth, as Allah 
says in the verse: "Lo! those who fear their Lord in secret, theirs will be 



104 F. A., 'Amm, pp. 311-13. 

105 Qur'dn, LXVII , 2. 

106 F. A., Tabarak al-ladhi, p. 5. 

107 Qur'dn, LXVII, 2. 

108 Qur'dn, LXVII, 3. 

109 Qur'dn, LXVII, 5. 
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forgiveness and a great reward" 110 can be referred to the royal practice 
of offering large rewards and benefits to their friends and loyal subjects. 
A further verse reads "Have ye taken security from Him Who is in the 
heaven that He will not cause the earth to swallow you when lo! it is 
convulsed". 111 The next two verses reiterate this theme: 

"Or have ye taken security from Him Who is in the 
heaven that He will not let loose on you a hurricane? 
But ye shall know the manner of My warning." 

"And verily those before them denied, then (see) the 
manner of My wrath (with them) !" 

Eleventh, the message in verse 19: "Have they not seen the birds above 
them spreading out their wings and closing them!" 112 is imitated by 
kings when they imprison wild and domestic animals. Twelfth, Allah 
says about the limitless scope of His actions, "Have ye taken security 
from Him Who is in the heaven"? 113 Likewise kings also try to maintain 
peace, reduce the price of grain and provide daily bread, stipends and 
allowances in their kingdoms. Point thirteen, God's words in the verses: 
"Or who is he that will be an army unto you to help you instead of the 
Beneficent" ?^ and the observation "Nay, but they are set in pride and 
forwardness" 115 are reflected in the kings' refraining from promoting such 
people as may prove helpful to those who have been expelled by the rulers 
from their court. Explaining further the words, "wa-huwal 3 aziz" (He 
is the Mighty), in verse two of the al-Mulk chapter, the Shah says that 
when a worldly king appoints someone his deputy and delegates his power 
to him, it is not easy for the king to dismiss him and he is often unable 
even to admonish or punish his deputy. Conversely, Allah's might is free 
from this difficulty. He has made human beings his viceregents and given 
them authority to act freely but, in the event of their disobedience, He 
has no difficulty in reproving and chastising them. 116 

However, the Shah repeatedly warns his readers that the analogies 
offered by him are intended only to help them understand the divine 
power. The power of kings does not have any real relationship to the 
divine power. 

110 Qur'an, LXVII, 12. 

HI Qur'an, LXVII, 16. 

112 Qur'an, LXVII, 19. 

113 Qur'an, LXVII, 17. 

114 Qur'an, LXVII, 20. 

115 Qur'an, LXVII, 21. 

116 F. A., Tabarak al-ladhi, p. 6. 
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Muslim Religious and Social Ethics 

The verses on Muslim political and soeial ethics offer Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz considerable opportunity to put forward sufic interpretations and 
orthodox Ash' art 117 views. For example, in connection with the explana- 
tion of the first verse, "Woe unto the defrauders", 118 in chapter al-Tatfif 
(defrauding) or Mutaffifin (defrauders), the Shah says that although the 
Arabs use the word tatfif in the sense of fraud by weights and measures, 
Shaykh Abu'l-Qasim Qushayn 119 and other holy men use it in a broader 
sense. They interpret tatfif to include a large number of vices. For example, 
exposing another's faults whilst concealing similar faults in ourselves; 
seeking justice from others and being unjust ourselves; finding fault with 
others while ignoring our own faults ; expecting others to show us respect 
but not treating them with the respect they deserve; forbidding others 
to do the things we like to do ourselves; imposing hard tasks on labourers 
and servants but not paying them their due wages; praying to God to 
grant us good fortune while not ourselves observing our obligatory reli- 
gious duties. 

The Shah adds that, according to a hadith, Prophet Muhammad, after 
reading this chapter, informed the people of Medina that there were five 
reciprocal states. No community as a whole broke its promises unless it 
was made helpless by its enemies. Secondly no community violated the 
shari'a and repudiated its laws concerning bribery unless it was deeply 
impoverished. Thirdly, no community allowed adultery or sodomy to be 
committed publicly unless it felt that it was faced with death. Fourthly, 
no community indulged in cheating with weights and measures unless its 
agriculture was ruined. Fifthly no community forbade the payment of 
zakat unless faced with scarcity. The Shah does not agree with the jurists 
who do not consider tatfif a dreadful sin (kabira) and says that tatfif is a 
serious offence which obstructs justice. For, he states, God has created 
measuring and weighing instruments for the implementation of equity and 
justice and people's behaviour is dependent upon their being rightfully 
used. Those who transform weights and measures into instruments of 
tyranny are guilty of transforming instruments of worship into occasions 
of sin. Moreover tatfif is an act of perfidy, cheating and deception and 
proves the wickedness of one's inner self. 120 

In relation to the verse: "But if they measure unto them or weigh for 



117 Tabarak al-ladhi, p. 3. 

118 Qur'dn, LXXXIII, 1. 

119 Abu'l-Qasim al-Karim al-Qushayri (376/986-465/1072) played an important role 
in reconciling orthodox Sunnism with sufism. His mystical exegesis on the Qur f an, 
entitled, Lata' if al-ishdrat is a very important contribution in this direction. 

120 F. A., 'Imm, pp. 111-12. 
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them, they cause them loss", 121 in the same chapter the Shah delves into 
the question of loans and states that according to hadith there are four 
classifications of loan payment. 

1. Someone, who correctly pays his debts, politely asking his own 
debtors to repay loans, is the ideal person. 

2. One who pays his debts with much reluctance but when realising 
his own debts is exceedingly harsh and oppressive is the worst type 
of person. 

3. One who repays loans promptly and is rigorous when demanding 
the return of loans. 

4. -One who is indifferent about repaying debts but treats his own 

debtors with courtesy and consideration. 
The Shah considered the last two categories moderate. 
Discussing the question of anger in the exegesis of the same verse, Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz describes four different personalities. 

1 . One who becomes angry quickly but whose anger subsides as 
swiftly. 

2. One who takes a long time to get angry and an equally lengthy 
period to regain his good humour. 

3. One who gets angry quickly and is appeased after a long time. 

4. One who rarely gets angry and is appeased very quickly. 
To the Shah the last type was the best. 122 

The Shah's explanation of Chapter al-Layl (The Night) offered him an 
opportunity to deliver a philosophical analysis of good, evil and freewill. 
The fourth verse of the chapter states: "Lo! your effort is dispersed 
(towards diverse ends)". 123 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says that the difference 
between true belief and heresy, virtue and vice, munificence and niggard- 
liness are indescribable. Following theishraqis he divides them into three 
main categories : — 

1. Pure good. 

2. Unmitigated evil. 

3. Mixed good and evil. 

Each of these is divided into three subgroups. Taking the first group 
he says that if both the interior motive and the exterior deed are virtuous, 
the act could be described as pure good. It has three different forms: 

1. Externally conforming to the shari'a. 

2. Based on pure intentions. 

3. Founded on correct beliefs and true faith. 



121 Qur'an, LXXXIII, 3. 

122 F. A., 'Anon, pp. 113-14. 

123 Qur'an, XCII, 4. 
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Unmixed evil is devoid of all the above three forms. 

1 . Its external form is contrary to the sharl'a. 

2. Its intention is evil. 

3. It is based on wicked beliefs. 

Actions which are a mixture of good and evil are also of different forms. 
They are as follows: 

1 . An action which in its outer form appears to be based on the shari'a 
but which is motivated by evil (for example hypocritical prayer) . 

2. An action which in outer form is contrary to the shari'a but the 
intention is good; such as crying for love of the martyrs of Karbala, 
listening to soma* (sufi music accompanied by instruments), and 
indulging in illegal practices in order to arouse divine love and 
ecstacy. 

3. Actions which in both their outer form and inner intention are 
good but are not based on true faith, such as the worship of the 
polytheists. 

The Shah adds that although the classifications of pure good, unmiti- 
gated evil and mixed good and evil can be subdivided into many smaller 
groups, ultimately all actions fall within the above categories and each is 
rewarded or punished according to merit. 124 

In the exegesis of the eleventh verse of this chapter "His (man's) riches 
will not save him when he perisheth", the Shah points out that only the 
rewards and punishments for pure good and unmitigated evil have been 
discussed. Nothing has been mentioned of mixed good and evil for any 
wise man can make inferences about the third category from the first two. 
It is obvious that, in the case of good and evil being mixed, evil predomi- 
nates. The shari'a says that it is not lawful to eat the meat of animals 
who are cross-bred unless it is lawful to eat both animals. For instance 
mule's meat, as the animal is a cross between a horse and an ass, is not 
lawful. Similarly, if any unlawful article is mixed with a lawful article, 
the mixture becomes unlawful as does the result of mixing pure milk and 
contaminated milk, the mixture of the syrup of clean sugar and dirty 
water. Likewise a good act intertwined with an evil one becomes evil. 

The Shah goes on to say that in explaining the three types of action, 
the authors of the exegesis draw upon the analogy of night and day and 
the opportunities they offer for different types of actions. Thieves and 
whoremongers spend their night in evil deeds; pious people devote them- 
selves to prayer during the night. Similarly holy men and scoundrels spend 
their days differently. Men and women also drastically differ in their 
actions and attitudes although both of them are responsible for the multi- 
plication of progeny. The actions, mind and ambitions of men are lofty 



124 F. A., 'Amm, p. 263. 
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and those of women are low. Men are interested in gaining name and 
position, while women are interested in dress and ornaments. So long 
as they are separate the good can survive, evil consists in the mixture itself. 
The Shah then quotes the following verses of Amir Khusraw: 

"He who performs any deed of manliness or chivalry, 

Is unmanly if he advertises it himself. 
He who performs any important deed and does not advertise it, 

he may be regarded as a man. 
He who performs any important deed and advertises it, is 

certainly a woman. 
He who neither performs any deed nor advertises himself, 

consider him half a man. 
He who despite not performing any deeds, still advertises, 

may be considered half a woman." 125 

The Shah explains the orthodox Ash'arite views on determination and 
freewill in his exegesis of several verses. For example the twelfth verse 
of the same al-Layl chapter says: "Lo! Ours it is (to give) the guidance". 
The Shah comments that in this verse God is reminding human beings 
that He gave to each of them five external senses (hearing, seeing, smelling, 
tasting and touching) and five internal ones (commonsense, thinking, 
imagination, memory and discretion). He gave to all humans the rational 
faculty in order to discriminate between good and evil. Subsequently 
prophets were sent to them. They were given sacred writings and taught 
the shari'a and God's commands. They were made aware of the delights 
of paradise and the pains of hell. God also appointed spiritual guides and 
preachers to instruct human beings and provided opportunities for them 
to learn from warnings and lessons to pursue the right course of action 
available to them. They were taught the ways to discriminate between 
the misguided and the righteous path. It is not God's duty to force people 
to choose the right path and prevent them from doing sinful deeds. Human 
beings, who are endowed with wisdom, have been left free to choose for 
themselves a good or evil course of action. This is significant, for without 
giving men freedom to will and act, it would not be possible to discrimi- 
nate between the obedient people and the sinners. 126 
Further, according to the Shah, the following verse: 

"And lo! unto Us belong the latter portion (the hereafter) and the 
former (the world)." 127 

125 F. A., '1mm, pp. 264-65. 

126 Ibid, p. 266. 

127 Qur'an, XGII, 13. 
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shows that all men we're not meant to perform the same type of action. 
The verse says that both the world and the hereafter are under God's 
control. Each of these are given to those who pray for them. Those who 
pray for both the world and the hereafter are graced with both. Had God 
forcibly directed each individual to seek the hereafter the world would 
have been ruined and become worthless. Earthly vanities and worldly 
duties would never have come into existence and none would have been 
inclined towards them. It is for the embellishment of both worlds that 
God has made people's ambitions different and aroused different choices 
in their heart. Then the Shah quotes a Persian verse: 

"Each one has been created for a particular task 
God inclines him to undertake that task." 128 

In connection with the explanation of the verse "Which only the most 
wretched (ashqa) must endure", 129 the Shah says that some people are 
made wretched by God in worldly matters. Their bodies are subject to 
serious diseases and, as no business of their is successful, they are despised 
by Others. Conversely some people are "wretched" in heavenly matters. 
They are engrossed in minor sins and are lazy in their worship of God. 
Some are wholly occupied in serious crimes and do not obtain divine 
guidance to repent. Others are destined to sink into the worst form of 
wretchedness i.e. polytheism and heresy. The Shah asserts that the most 
unfortunate are those who will be wretched in the hereafter. The latter 
also consist of two types . There are those who are finally saved by under- 
going hardship in the period between death and resurrection and are 
frightened by the dreadful scenes on the last day into repentance for their 
sins. The prophets and saints intercede for them and remove their "wret- 
chedness". The people who commit serious sins and do not repent before 
their death belong to this class. To the second category belong infidels 
and polytheists whose "wretchedness" is in no case removed and for whom 
intercession is of no avail. The people in the first category may be called 
"wretched" (shaqi) but those in the second category are the most miserable 
(ashqa), for verse sixteen defines them as "He who denieth and turneth 
away". This verse, the Shah says, is applicable only to infidels for even 
though Muslims may commit serious crimes, their faith in Islam is not 
undermined. Muslims never consider divine ordinances wrong but only 
say that their misfortune prevents them from carrying them out. Admitt- 
ing that Muslims, according to their sins, will be cast into the fires of hell, 
the Shah says that the fire intended for them will be different from that 



128 F. A., s Amm, p. 260. 
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for the infidels. Some exegesis writers, he says, are of the opinion that 
wicked Muslims would be temporarily cast into hell-fire to discipline them 
while the infidel would be consigned permanently and would never 
escape. 130 

In the exegesis of ashqd (most wretched or basest) in verse twelve of 
chapter ninety-two, 131 the Shah says that according to Prophet Muh- 
ammad, the basest person amongst the post-Islamic generation was 'Ali's 
assassin, 'Abd-AUah ibn Muljam 132 , a Kharijite 133 , and, in the pre-Islamic 
generations, it was Qadhar bin Salif of the Thamud 134 tribe who cut the 
tendons of the she-camel whom God had produced from a rock as a miracle 
for the Thamud's prophet Salih. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz then goes on to 
describe how ibn Muljam, 'Ali's assassin, was goaded into this heinous 
crime by his beloved Qatami. 'All, the Shah adds, was a true replica 
of the perfection of the Prophet's wilayat (sainthood) and was the seal of 
the caliphs (khatam al-khulafct). His death marked the end of the vicere- 
gency of the Prophethood. The Shah then quotes 'A'isha, the Prophet's 
wife, who is said to have told the Prophet's companions, that the tragedy 
had freed the Arabs to act as they liked and there was now no one to 
prevent them from sinning. Although after 'Ali's death, the Shah says, 
there were innumerable preachers and scholars who had been among 
the Prophet's companions who fearlessly attempted to prevent people 
sinning and were not even frightened of the Umayyad rulers (muluk), 
their guidance differed from that of 'Ali, which embodied all Prophet 
Muhammad's virtues. Comparing the effect of 'Ali's death with that of 
earlier caliphs, the Shah says that their death did not undermine the 
faith's progress because other competent people replaced them, but 'Ali's 
death amounted to the total extinction of Allah's light and guidance. That 
calamity could never be remedied. However, the Shah notes that, unlike 
the Thamud nation, Prophet Muhammad's nation was not totally des- 
troyed. He says there were two main reasons: firstly, unlike the Thamud's 
nation, the entire community of the Prophet did not endorse 'Ali's 
assassination and, secondly, after the she-camel's death her child also 
disappeared but, after 'Ali's death, his sons survived. They and their 
descendants, therefore, inherited the light of 'Ali's wilaya and imams 
(spiritual heads) continued to emerge from his descendants. Although 

130 F. A.,'Amm, p. 267. 

13 1 Chapter al-Shams (The Sun). 

132 'Abd al-Rahman al-Muradi ibn Muljam, assassinated 'Ali bin Abi Talib on 19 
Ramadan 40/26 January 661 in the Kufa mosque. Two days later 'Ali died. 

133 Supra,?. 83. 

134 Quran VII : 73-79, XI : 61-68, XIV : 9, XV : 80-84, XXV : 38, XXVI : 141-159, 
XXVII : 45-53, XXIX : 38, XLI : 13, 14, 17, 18, LI : 43-45, LIII : 51, LIV : 
23-31, LXIX : 4, 5, LXXXV : 18, LXXXIX : 9, XGI: 11-15. i 
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with 'All's death the total effect of his external presence was removed, 
the light of his guidance continued to act as a beacon among different 
groups of righteous people. This guidance, the Shah concludes, saved 
Prophet Muhammad's nation from destruction. 

As ashqd is interpreted to mean ibn Muljam, atqa (righteous) in verse 
1 7 of the al-Layl (The Night) chapter and the following verses, according 
to the Shah, are meant to underline the piety, sacrifice and contributions 
of Abu Bakr to Islam. The verses are: 

"Far removed from it will be the righteous {atqa) 

Who giveth his wealth that he may grow (in goodness), 

And none hath with him any favour for reward, 

Except as seeking (to fulfil) the purpose of his Lord Most High. 

He verily will be content." 135 

The Shah also refutes the objection of the Tafdiliyyas™ according to 
whom atqa implies Prophet Muhammad and not Abu Bakr. He says that 
in classical Arabic usage atqa can only mean an individual and not a 
prophet. Some Sunni scholars, the Shah adds, are of the opinion that 
the term atqa applies to Abu Bakr, for, after Prophet Muhammad's death, 
Abu Bakr decidedly excelled his contemporaries in righteousness. The 
Shah forcefully draws his readers' attention to the reference in the next 
verse to the selfless expending of wealth to promote Islamic interests as a 
definitive reference to Abu Bakr. 

The above discussion eloquently demonstrates that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
underlines the sense of the destiny of Islam, but overall the main thrust 
of most of his discussions is concentrated on the divine directions to do 
good and reject evil. Although the Shah did not publish an exegesis of 
the whole of the Qur'an, the important chapters he chose epitomize the 
struggle for monotheism against the many gods or pseudo-gods worshipped 
either by the Arabs or Hindus, or the pseudo-gods evolved by the common 
Muslims in their desire to venerate the spirits of the saints. 137 

Besides the Fath al-'Aziz, the Fatawa-i 3 Azizi contains an exegesis of a 
considerable number of verses from different chapters in the Qur'an. 
The Shah seems to have taken this from his unpublished drafts, although 
the Fath al-'Aziz is not specifically quoted in all cases. For example, he 
quotes the exegesis of the verses of the al-mu'minun 138 (The Believer) 
chapter from the Fath al-'Aziz. 139 In connection with the exegesis of the 

135 F. A., 'Amm, pp. 255-58; Qur'an XGII, 17-21. 

136 Qur'an XGII, 17-21. 

137 Infra, pp. 195, 337. 

138 F. A., 'Amm, pp. 270-71. 

139 Fatatva, II, p. 32. 
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Mu'minun chapter dealing with divine help to the prophets, the Shah 
quotes the following verse: 

"Lo! We verily do help Our messengers, and those who believe, 
in the life of the world and on the day when the witnesses arise." 140 

Shah 'Abd ai-'Aziz says that many prophets such as Zacharias and 
Yahya were martyred, but God took revenge on the Israelites when 
70,000 of them were killed later. The "help" means that one's enemies 
are killed and one's mission is successful; one's own death, defeat or 
injuries do not mean that one was not helped. The Shah then says that 
Mawlana Ya'qub Isfrayini 141 had written a treatise on the commentary 
on this verse, in which he admits that prophets (nobis) had been killed, 
wounded and suffered difficulties but adds that God had promised assis- 
tance only to the rasuls (messengers) and the rest of the nabis (prophets) 
were excluded. Differing from the Mawlana, the Shah comments that 
the gloss does not explain the defeat of Prophet Muhammad who was the 
best of all rasuls and nabis in the battle of Uhud. 142 Discussing some 
grammatical problems in Isfrayini's exegesis, the Shah concludes that 
another verse also promises divine help for the prophet's mission but not 
military success. The verse says : 

"And if We take thee away, We surely shall take vengeance on them. 
Or (if) We show thee that wherewith We threaten them: for lo! 
We have complete command of them." 143 

The exegesis of the al-Nisa' (The Women) chapter also appears in the 
Fath al- 3 Aziz. lu The following verse from it prompts the Shah to discuss 
aspects of good and evil. The verse reads: 

"Wheresoever ye may be, death will overtake you, even though ye 
were in lofty towers. Yet if a happy thing befalleth them they say: 
This is from Allah; and if an evil thing befalleth them they say: 
This is of thy doing (O Muhammad). Say (unto them): All is 



140 Qur'an, XL, 51. 

141 Possibly 'Isam al-Din Isfrayini (d. 944/1537), the author of a super commentary 
on the Baydawi's, Anwar al-tanzil. 

142 This battle took place in 3/624-5 at the foot of the hill of Uhud outside Medina. A 
well equipped army of about 3,000 Meccans defeated Muhammad's small army 
and the Prophet himself was wounded. 

143 Qur'an, XLIII, 41-42; itoorcfli II, p. 30. 

144 Fatawa, II, p. 34. 
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from Allah. What is amiss with these people that they come not nigh 
to understand a happening. 145 

The Shah says that according to this verse whatever difficulties and 
death are pre-destined, they occur inevitably and it is useless making plans 
to protect oneself from them. Allah, according to the Shah, says that the 
best remedy against sensual (nafsaniyya) corruption is to have complete 
faith in fate in order to reduce the effort spent in gaining profit from 
worldly activities. Absolute faith in God would destroy mean habits, 
make timid people brave and the miser grow generous. Confidence that 
good and evil emanate from Allah would increase for, unless the light of 
faith is strong in a man, his heart is the repository for doubts and mis- 
givings. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz quotes the battle of Badr 146 as an example 
of men who trusted God ascribing their victories and acquisition of booty 
to Him. When defeated, men who had no faith in God blamed their 
commander for not properly organizing their strategy as was the case with 
Prophet Muhammad in the Uhud and Ahzab 147 battles. However, only 
the munafiqin (hypocrites) attributed the Prophet's victory to chance and 
his defeats to miscalculations in strategy. The Shah goes on to say that 
the prophets had correctly attributed good to Allah and evil to man. 
Answering the criticism of the munafiqin, the Shah says that the prophets 
are not kings and noblemen whose duty is to plan strategies. Prophets are 
responsible for disseminating divine commands. Allah, who is omnipotent 
and omniscient, protects and helps the prophets. Accordingly obedience 
to rulers and noblemen is necessary for the transaction of worldly business 
but obedience to Allah and the Prophet is imperative for each and every 
action. Reason should not be allowed to interfere with the Prophet's 
commands. Allah says: 

"Whatever of good befalleth thee (O man) it is from Allah, and 
whatever of ill befalleth thee it is from thyself. We have sent thee 
(Muhammad) as a messenger unto mankind and Allah is sufficient 
as witness." 148 

145 Qur'an, IV , 78. 

146 Badr Hunayn is a small town south-east of Medina, where the road from Medina. 
joined the caravan route from Mecca to Syria. On 17 (other dates 19 and 21) 
Ramadan 2/13 March 624, the Meccans suffered a catastrophic defeat at the hands 
of the Prophet's supporter. 

147 In 5/627 the confederates (al-ahzdb) consisting of Meccans, Bedouins and Abyssi- 
nians invaded Medina in order to seize the town. The Prophet and his companions 
dug a ditch (khandaq) around Medina. The siege went on for about a month, finally 
the invaders despaired of gaining victory, withdrew. 

148 Qur'an, VI, 79. 
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Commenting on this verse, the Shah says that good and evil take place 
according to Allah's plan which predominates over everything else. Good 
is universal and evil is the exception. In mald-i a'la U9 there is nothing but 
good and Tawhid amounts to believing this. According to the shari'a, it 
is not advisable to discuss the connection between causes and effects. 
The shari'a contends that the more correct view is that good emanates 
from men's natural instincts and is a divine gift in which human efforts 
and decisions play no part. Evil emanates from the pollution of the self 
through sensuality. The self is then subjected to calamities and hardships 
to cleanse it from wickedness and knavery. The prophets are not res- 
ponsible for the sufferings and adversity of human beings. 150 

Hadith 

Like Shah Wali-Allah, his sons also played a very significant role in 
fostering the development of hadith. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz brought his 
training in hadith to bear upon his tafsir and other polemical writings 
and achieved the same success in this field as with his short treatises on 
hadith. His principal aim in writing the hadith treatises was to promote 
a correct understanding of hadith from the orthodox Sunni point of view. 

One of his untitled short Persian treatises on hadith came to be known 
as the 'Ujala-i nqfi'a from the two words 'ujala and naff a used by him in 
the first sentence. 15 * The sentence points out that the treatise concerning 
the benefits (nqfi'a) of hadith was hastily ('ujala) composed. It was 
written at the instigation of his pupil Sayyid Qamar al-Din Hasani. 162 
According to the Shah those who studied hadith, keeping in mind the 
points made by him, would neither go wrong in understanding hadith 
nor be misled by garbled and falsified texts. 153 

He goes on to say in his preface that no knowledge can match hadith 
in importance, for the Qur'anic sciences, Islamic beliefs, the shari'a laws 
and sufism are based on Prophet Muhammad's statements. All mystical 
and rational conclusions should be Weighed against the Prophet's 
formulations, and if they are not compatible with them, they are totally 
unreliable. Only those doctrines concerning tafsir, the reasoning of divine 

149 Sphere of angels, S. W. T., p. 275. 

150 Fatawa, II, pp. 30-31. 

151 'Ujala-i nafi'a with Urdu commentary by Mawlana 'Abd al-Halim Chishti 
Karachi, 1964, p. 1. ' 

152 Sayyid Qamar al-Din of Sonipat studied under Shah Raf i' al-Din and Shah 'Abd 
al-Qadir. Finally he completed the study of hadith under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. 
He lived for a long time with Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. From Delhi he migrated to 
Lucknow and from there to Hyderabad (Deccan). In his old age he embraced 
Shi'ism and died in 1280/1863-64; Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi, Nuzhat al- 
khawatir, Hyderabad (Deccan) 1959, VII, p. 390: Sutra, p. 93. 

153 U. N., p. 1. 
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ordinances, the sources of Islamic beliefs and the theories of the sufic 
order which comply with hadith should be considered genuine and worth 
following and propagating. This makes a person who is expert in hadith 
a sarrafi (a banker expert in testing money) qualified to test the sterling 
qualities of all Islamic sciences. Those Islamic sciences which are not 
compatible with hadith should be rejected and repudiated. Finally, the 
Shah says, each sphere of knowledge is endowed with a characteristic which 
arouses in the human soul a peculiar condition, either good or evil. An 
attachment to hadith creates in Muslims the qualities which Prophet 
Muhammad's companions possessed. The reason the Shah gives for his 
statement is that in reality the companionship of the Prophet means 
knowing details of his life and acquiring perceptions into his dispositions 
in all types of worship and practice. After prolonged and persistent 
devotion to hadith the above characteristics become so deeply rooted 
in the intelligence and imagination of the hadith scholars that the Prophet 
himself seems present to them. 154 

The 3 Ujala is very important for the information it gives regarding 
the chain of scholars from whom Shah Wall-Allah and Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz's other teachers learnt hadith. 155 The Shah's description of the 
categories of ahadith (plural of hadith), the principles of transmission and 
the account of the transmitters is brief but very useful for beginners. The 
conclusion of the work containing points of criticism of ahadith is not 
original and appears in other important works on the subject. Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz summarized them in the 'Ujala in order to prevent gullible and 
credulous Muslims accepting spurious ahadith. Below are the points 
brought out by the Shah which indicate how a fabricated hadith or a lying 
narrator could be detected : 

1. If the tradition is not reconcilable with the known historical 
facts : for example those who say that 'Abd- Allah bin Mas'ud 
said such and such a thing during the battle of Siffm 156 are 
palpably wrong because 'Abd-Allah bin Mas'ud died during 
'Uthman's caliphate. 157 The following verse also illustrates the 
same discrepancy: 

"When Mu'awiya fled from the battle of Jamal, 
A large number of people were foolishly killed." 

154 U.N.,pp. 1-2. 

155 U. N., pp. 17-24. 

156 A battle between. 'Ali and Mu'awiya on the plain of Siffin in 'Iraq in37/655. The 
third caliph 'Uthman was assassinated in 35/655. 

157 A senior companion of the Prophet and reader of the Qur'an, ibn Mas'ud broke 
away with the caliph 'Uthman and is said to have died in house arrest at Kufa 
in 32/652-53. 
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The incorrectness of such a story can be detected with a little 
thought for Mu'awiya did not participate in the battle of Jamal. 158 

2. If the narrator is a Rafidi (Shi'i) and tells stories reviling the Pro- 
phet's companions, or if he is a nasibi™ and his tales abuse the Pro- 
phet's family (Ahl al-Bayt) the stories should not be accepted. How- 
ever, if others (Sunnis) corroborate such traditions, they may be 
accepted and attempts should be made to interpret them differently 
from their obvious meanings. 

3. A tradition which appears indispensable should not be accepted 
as true if it is narrated by only a single authority. 

4. Time or circumstances may provide an opportunity for a lying 
narrator ; for. instance Ghiyath bin Maymun went to the court 
of the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi. The caliph was flying pigeons. 
Maymun instantly recited an interpolated tradition in order to 
approve the caliph's hobby. 

5. A tradition contrary to reason and the shari'a laws should not 
be deemed correct. For example, traditions specifying a fixed 
number of prayers to make up for having omitted prayers in the 
earlier part of one's life, or a tradition saying that rock melon 
must be eaten without cutting the rind belong to this category. 

6. If a tradition quotes an event which has been narrated by a single 
authority although it must have been witnessed by thousands 
of people ; for example, if only one narrator says that on Friday 
the khatib (preacher) was killed and flayed, he should not be 
believed. Such an event would have also been described by others. 

7. The use of such words in the hadith as are not compatible with 
the rules of Arabic grammar or where their use is below the 
dignity of the Prophet. 

8. Exaggerated punishments for minor sins or promises of great 
rewards for petty supererogatory prayers such as that for two 
rak'ats (genuflexions) of a particular namaz, Allah would give the 
worshipper 70,000 houses in paradise,, each with 70,000 rooms, 
each room with 70,000 thrones and each throne with 70,000 
slave girls. 

9. For petty acts of worship, promises of religious rewards ; such as 
those obtained through performing hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) 
and 'urnra (visit to Mecca after the hajj season), makes the hadith 
false. 



158 The battle of Jamal was fought between 'Ali and the Prophet's wife, 'A'isha in 
Jumada II, 36/December 656 in Basra. 'A'isha's principal supporters were 'the 
Prophet's companions Talha and Zubayr. 

159 Infra, pp. 263, 363. 
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10. Traditions promising rewards for righteous acts which are not 
their due ; like those given to the prophets or seventy prophets 
combined. 

11. The narrator may himself have admitted to forging ahadlth while 
claiming the validity of his motives. For example, Niih bin 
Abi 'Asma forged and popularized ahadlth to prove the importance 
of some chapters of the Qur'an. Similarly Baydawi concluded his 
exegesis of the Qur'an with spurious ahadlth regarding their impor- 
tance. When Nuh bin Abi 'Asma was asked to quote authorities 
for his ahadlth, he replied that he had fabricated them for the noble 
purpose of inducing people to recite and teach the Qur'an and 
to devote themselves to Qur'anic studies. He wished to persuade 
them to cease their indulgence in the study of history, tafslr and the 
fiqh of Abu Hanifa 160 . This excuse, says Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, is 
worse than the sin of fabrication itself, for there are more than 
enough correct ahadlth concerning the Qur'an's importance to 
induce people to study it. Likewise a large number of ahadlth 
have been forged against tobacco, the hubble bubble and coffee. 
As the number of those who forged ahadlth is very large, their 
aims in forging them are many and varied. For example, Zindiqs 161 
forged ahadlth in order to ridicule and refute the shari'a. Ibn al- 
Rawandi forged the hadith that egg-plant was meant to be eaten 
in order to render obnoxious the hadith : "The Qur'an is meant 
to be read and Zamzam™ water is meant to be drunk". The Shah 
says that the 14,000 ahadlth forged by the Zindiqs had become 
famous. Those vain innovators and leaders had indulged in the 
forgeries in order to promote the interests of their own creed and 
to ridicule their opponents' faith. The Rafidis, Nasibis and 
Karramiyyas 163 vied with each other in forging ahadlth. The 



160 Abu Hanifa, al-Nu'man bin Thabit (81/700-150/767) was bom in Kufa and 
devoted his whole life to the pursuit of hadith. His influence as a teacher of hadith 
led to the development of the 'Iraqi school of fiqh. 

161 The term was borrowed from the Iranian vocabulary of the Sasanian adminis- 
trators and is loosely used for all unorthodox Muslims. 

162 Zamzam is the sacred well near Ka'ba in Mecca. _ n ^ laRQ , 

163 A Sunni sect called after Abu 'Abd-AUah Muhammad bin Karram (d. 255/869) 
which became very famous in eastern Iran and Transoxiana. In 488/ 1095 the com- 
bined forces of the Hanafis and Shafi'is tried to wipe out the Karramiyyas but 
failed According to them Divine Being is a substance (jawhar) for which some of 
its followers substituted body {Jim). They believed God was "speaking" before 
He spoke, and could be worshipped before there were any worshippers. Faith consti- 
tuted the utterance of the shahada (confession of the faith) and neither called for 
conviction nor works. (E. I. S, pp. 223-24). 
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Kharijis, the Mu'tazila 184 and the Zaydiyyas 165 were not involved to such 
a great degree. 

Some (Sunni) scholars who had not learnt hadith perfectly, also resorted 
to the fabrication of ahadith in order to be included in the respected group 
of ahadith scholars. The Shah includes Abu'l-Bakhtari Wahb bin Wahb 
al-Qas 166 , Sulayman bin 'Umar al-Nakha'i 167 , Husayn bin 'Alwan 168 
and Ishaq bin Najih 169 in this class. Most of these people were piously 
devoted to preaching and lecturing. 

Some members of ascetic, pious and saintly groups who had often seen 
Prophet Muhammad or some holy Imams in their dreams and heard 
some statement by them, also related these events in ambiguous terms 
and people were deceived into believing that these were true ahadith. 
Thus suf is such as Abu 'Abd al-Rahman 170 who did not possess an adequate 
knowledge of hadith, have been accused of fabricating them and their 
traditions have been dubbed as unreliable. 

The courtiers of the caliphs, sultans and noblemen, says the Shah, have 
also constructed ahadith in order to natter their master and have thus 
sold their faith for worldly gains. 

A group of hadith scholars can be inadvertently responsible for fabri- 
cating ahadith without any motive or purpose. Having heard some wise 
saying from an experienced person such as a sufi or a hakim, they ascribe 
them to the Prophet imagining that such a wise and noble statement could 
not have been made by anyone else. The number of people misled by 
this mistake cannot be estimated and many common people belonged 
to this category. 171 

164 Supra, p. 104. 

165 A Shi'i sect which followed Zayd bin 'All, the grandson of Imam Husayn. Accor- 
ding to them the imam should be a member of the Ahl al-Bayt, without any dis- 
tinction between Hasanids and Husaynids. They did not believe in succession by 
inheritance and advocated the use of the sword both for founding and defending 
the Zaydiyya state. 

166 Qadi Abu'l-Bakhtari Wahb bin Wahb al-Qarshi al-Madani was the qadi of the 
army of the 'Abbasid caliph, al-Mahdi (158-69/755-85) and was known as a liar. 
Dhahab, Hafiz Shams al-Din, Kitab al-'ibr, Kuwait I960, f. I, p. 334. 

1 67 He was the contemporary of ibn Hanbal ( 1 64/780-24 1 /855) . Although Abu Dawud 
was famous for his piety, he was fearless in concocting ahadith. Mizan al-i'tidal ft 
naqdh al-rijal, Cairo 1325/1907-8, I, p. 420. 

168 He also used to fabricate ahadith. Mizan al-i'tidal, I, p. 254. 

169 According to the Mizan aW tidal, he was also a liar and fabricated ahadith. I, p. 94. 
He was ibn Hanbal's predecessor. 

170 'Abd al-Rahman Muhammad al-Salami of NishSpur (d. 412/1021-22) was the 
author of the Sufi biographical dictionary, the Tabaqat al-sujiyya. He compiled it 
on the pattern of the biographical dictionaries of the narrators or transmitter of the 
traditions (H. S. I., I, pp. 62-63). 

171 U. N., pp. 24-26. 
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The Bustan al-muhaddithln, completed by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz in 1201/ 
1 786-87, also deals with hadith criticism and is designed to inculcate the 
correct perception of hadith interpretation among hadith scholars. The 
work gives biographical notes on important hadith writers, with an outline 
of the contents of the most frequently quoted works of ahddith. In agreement 
with his father, the Shah considered al-Muwatta by Imam Malik bin Anas 
of Medina, the celebrated founder of the Maliki school of fiqh, as of 
paramount importance among the works of hadith. He begins the Bustan 
al-muhaddithln with Imam Malik's biography and goes on to discuss the 
various sources through whom copies of al-Muwatta were disseminated. 

Imam Malik's facial features, says Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, were identical 
with those of 'Ali and 'Umar. 172 He, however, came from a poor family 
and, in his zeal to acquire higher education, he sold the wood from the 
ceilings of his house in order to buy books. By the age of seventeen he was 
recognised as a leading jurist and had become very affluent. The Imam 
wore the most expensive garments made from fabrics imported from 
Khurasan and Egypt and believed that by so doing he was showing his 
gratitude to God. The Imam also avoided the company of ignorant and 
common people and associated mainly with intellectuals. Nobody was 
allowed to talk loudly, in his presence. 173 About one thousand people 
had heard Imam Malik recite the al-Muwatta, and among them were 
faqihs 17 *, muhaddithin 175 , suf is, noblemen and caliphs. 

The Shah gives biographical notes on sixteen scholars whose copies 
of al-Muwatta were generally used in Arabia. The copy compiled by 
Yahya bin Yahya of Andalus (d. 234/848) was the most reliable. 176 

The source of the second copy of al-Muwatta was 'Abd- Allah bin Wahb. 
He was born in Egypt in Dhu'lqa'da 12 5/ August 743 and studied under 
Imam Malik for twenty years besides sitting at the feet of many other 
scholars. Imam Malik used to address him asfaqih (jurist) a title which 
he gave to no one else. He evolved a very regular routine for his life 
from which he did not deviate. One third of the year he spent in fighting 
against infidels and living in ribats. 177 He devoted another third of the 
year to teaching and the other third to pilgrimages. 178 On the basis of 
Imam Malik's lectures, he is said to have compiled thirty books, some of 
whose titles are known. He died on 25 Sha'ban 197/1 May 813. 

172 Bustan al-muhaddithin, Delhi 1275/1857, p. 3. 

173 Ibid, pp. 4-10. 

174 Jurists. 

175 Scholars of hadith. 

176 B. M., pp. 11-15. 

177 Fortification at Islamic frontiers, manned by volunteers and spiritualists, for the 
defence, consolidation and expansion of Islamic conquests. 

178 B. M., p. 17. 
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Like him, a fourth source of al-Muwatta, whom the Shah mentions, 
had a similar routine in his life. He was Abu ' Abd-Allah 'Abd al-Rahman 
bin al-Qasim of Egypt. According to the Shah, he was born in 130/747-8, 
but other dates such as 128/748 and 132/749-50 have also been suggested. 
He died in Egypt in 191/806-7 and is known as the codifier of the Maliki 
jurisprudence. For four months in the year he lived in Alexandria and 
fought jihad against the infidels in the Byzantine territory, and in Ethiopia 
and the Berber tribes of Tripoli; he spent three months on pilgrimages 
and five months were devoted to teaching. 179 Some of the other narrators 
of al-Muwatta mentioned by the Shah were also favourite disciples of the 
Imam. The Shah points out the distinctive features of some of the copies 
and adds that, of the works of the four Imams on fiqh, 180 none but al- 
Muwatta is extant. 181 The Shah also discusses the commentaries on the 
different versions of the al-Muwatta including the Musqffa and Musawwa 182 
written by his father. The Musaffa and Musawwa, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
adds, were based on Yahya bin Yahya's version. 

The Shah also discusses the categories of ahadith known as Musnad, Sunan 
and Mu'jam. Those ahadith classified under the names of each narrator, 
such as the traditions transmitted by Abu Bakr or 'Umar, are known as 
Musnad. If the ahadith are classified under the chapters of fiqh such as 
faith, purification, prayers and fasting, the collections are known as 
Sunan. Those ahadith classed under the names of narrators who had been 
teachers of hadith are known as Mu'jam. However, some works of hadith, 
the Shah says, are known as Musnad contrary to the above rule. For 
example, Musnad-Darmi is classified by chapters and the Musnad by Harith 
bin Usama is, like Mu'jam, classified under teachers. 183 

However, the Shah says that some early Musnads which, after the Muwa- 
tta, are the oldest works of hadith, were not composed by the great jurists 
themselves but that scholars in later generations compiled them on the 
basis of traditions related by them and gave them the title Musnad Imam 
A'zam or Musnad Imam Shafi'i. The drafts of Musnad Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal 
were however compiled by the Imam himself but their re-arrangement 
and editing were done by his son, 'Abd-Allah who not only committed 
mistakes in editing but included many inauthentic interpolations. The 
latter also incorporated the narrations of the Medinites in the Musnad of 
the Syrians, and those of the Syrians in that of the Medinites. The Shah 

179 B. M., p. 21. 

180 Imam Malik, (d. 179/795), Imam Abu Hanifa (81/700-150(767), Imam Shafi'i 
(150/767-204/820) and Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal (164/780-241/855) were the four 
founders or imams of the Sunni school of fiqh (jurisprudence). 

181 B.M., p. 29. 

182 S. W. T., pp. 222-23. 

183 Hajji Khalifa, Kash al-^unun, Cairo n. d., pp. 422-31. 
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also gives notes on the Musnad by Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi 5 the Musnad by 
'Abd bin Hamid and other Musnads which although so named belonged 
to other categories of hadith works. 184 In addition he discusses works on 
hadith such as the Sahih by ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) which is neither 
divided into chapters nor classified as the Musnad of the Prophet's compa- 
nion • The Shah's defence of ibn Hibban is interesting, for the latter's 
statement in one of his books that the prophethood depended upon 
knowledge and dedicated action, had inflamed people into declaring him 
a heretic. The scholars of hadith boycotted him and the Caliph ordered 
him to be executed without making any enquiries. Other more reliable 
hadith scholars considered ibn Hibban a philosopher but, according to the 
Shah, the truth of the matter was that ibn Hibban's remarks were not 
far from true religious beliefs. The Shah considered that ibn Hibban 
did not believe that anyone could become a prophet merely by acquiring 
profound knowledge and by performing hard ascetic exercises, as the 
philosophers believed. What ibn Hibban meant was that a prophet 
should be superior to the rest of mankind in knowledge and dedicated 
action This led God to bestow on him prophethood. The Qur'an, 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says, states : "Allah knoweth best with whom to place 
His message". 185 The belief that prophets possess no superiority in 
knowledge and action and that God arbitrarily chooses a prophet from 
men of average ability, the Shah says, is not based on the shari'a and 
din (faith). The correct view, according to him, is that the prophets, upon 
receiving their mission, gain superiority over others even in knowledge 
and action and are immune from sin. 186 

The Shah brings his account of hadith writers down to the fitteenth 
century A. D. drawing-only upon the most reliable sources. Some of his 
remarks are of particular interest to Indian scholars, providing Hindi 
equivalents of Arabic and Persian technical terms. For example, Bayhaq 
is the conglomeration of villages near NishapQr. The Indian counterpart 
to Bayhaq, according to the Shah, is Barha and Haryana in the ^vicinity 
of Delhi. 187 RaHs al-ra'usa (the principal leader) of Baghdad, the Shah 
identifies with the chaudhri of an Indian town. 188 Bayyi (the buyer and seller 
or merchant) he classes as beopari. 1 * 9 

Like the Qur'anic exegesis, the Fatawa-i 3 Azizi is also a mine of informa- 
tion on hadith and its criticism of it. For example a note gives the number 



184 B. M., pp. 30-38. 

185 Qur'dn, VI, 125. 

186 B. M., pp. 42-43. 

187 B. M., p. 54. 

188 B. M.,p. 91. 

189 B. M., p. 45. 
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and classification of ahadith in the Sahih by al-Bukhari 190 . It says that it 
contains 7,275 ahadith. According to some scholars, the number of repeti- 
tive ahadith is 900- others believe that if the repetitions are excluded, only 
4,000 ahadith remain in the Sahih. The Sahih by Muslim, 191 an equally 
important hadith work, contains 12,000 ahadith and the Mashariq™ 2 
contains 2,246 ahadith™* 

To a question regarding the Prophet's hadith that his community would 
be divided into seventy-three sects, all of whom would be consigned to 
hell except for the one which strictly emulated the traditions of the Prophet 
and his companions, the Shah replied that only the Sunnis adhered to 
the Prophet's sunna (tradition) and followed the lead given by him and 
that only Sunnis belonged to the liberated sect. Therefore, he added, 
although the Sunnis might be punished by hell-fire for their sins, unlike 
other sects they would not be punished for their beliefs. 194 

He quotes a famous Sunni hadith that after Prophet Muhammad, the 
righteous Caliph (Khilqfat-i Rashida) would survive for thirty years and 
then, after making detailed comments, concludes with an account of the 
superiority of his own Sunni faith. He claims that the end of the righteous 
caliphate could have occurred in two ways : 

1. At the height of its strength it would suddenly fall. 

2. Its fall would be gradual and its demise would resemble a natural 
death. 

The end of the righteous caliphate in fact took place according to the 
second form for, according to divine laws, the sudden change from pure 
good to pure evil is impossible. In keeping with the natural interaction 
of the four elements and the part of reason in the body politic of human 
affairs, the number of righteous caliphs was fixed at four. The reign of 
the first caliph belonged to the period of childhood of the righteous cali- 
phate. Applying the analogy of physical bodies, the Shah says that in 
two years and a couple of months under the caliphate of Abu Bakr, the 



190 al-Bukhari, Muhammad bin Isma'il bin Ibrahim bin al-Mughira (194/810-256/ 
870) the leading compiler of Sunni ahadith, had visited a large number of the centres 
of learning in all parts of the Islamic world and claimed to have heard traditions 
from over 1000 shaykhs. He compiled his Sahih in sixteen years and selected from 
600,000 traditions. . 

191 Muslim bin al-Hajjaj, Abu'l-Husayn al-Qushayri was born at Nishaptir in 202/ 
817 or in 206/821 and died in 261/875. Like Bukhari he also travelled widely to 
collect ahadith. 

192 Mashariq al-anwar by Bada'un born Radi al-Din Hasan Saghani (577/1181-650/ 

193 The work contains twelve chapters. The letter Q. at the end of a tradition 
indicates that both Bukhari and Muslim consider it authentic ' 

194 Fatawa, I, pp. 10-11. 
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Arabian peninsula was cleansed of apostates and Islam began to flourish 
in 'Iraq and Syria. 

In the reign of the second caliph 'Umar, the strength of Islam, the 
introduction of Islamic ordinances and general tranquillity were at 
their zenith. This period was equivalent to the youth of the caliphate. 

The slow decline started from the reign of the third caliph. Anunnotice- 
able fall in Islam's strength developed. The vital parts of Islam viz., 
the Prophet's wives and relations, became estranged from 'Ali. Mutually 
contradictory ordinances were issued. Each event resulted in the suspen- 
sion of some important leader from action. This occurred to such an extent 
that finally the caliph, who in the body politic is like the heart in a human 
body, was killed. Imam Yafi'i 195 and other historians have stated that 
in the early part of the first caliph's reign there were disagreements but 
that they were subsequently resolved. The reign of the second caliph was 
marked by complete unanimity. Although at the beginning of the third 
caliph's reign there was concord, later there was much dissension. The 
fourth caliph's reign was full of strife from beginning to end. 

The Shah then gives several examples which underline the importance 
of four and concludes that the limitation of the righteous caliphate to 
four reflects a correct and natural law of life. Discussing his own faith, 
he says that he belongs to the faith of ahl alSunna wa c l jama'a and consi- 
ders all its opponents absurd whether they are heretics or recite kalima 
like the rawafids, khawarij and nawasibs. He detests them all. However, 
he considers the sub-sects of ahl al-Sunna such as Ash'aris and Maturidis 196 
who differ in beliefs, or Hanafis, Shafi'is, Mdlikis and Hanbalis who differ 
in fiqh or Qadiris, Naqshbandis or Suhrdwardis who belong to different sufic 
orders, true believers. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz records his strong disapproval 
of all those who prefer one to the others and insult or condemn any one 
of them as sinners. He adds that all the Sunni sub-sects are dedicated 
to the Qur'an and the Sunna. Their differences arose from their respective 
approaches to the interpretation of the Qur'an and the Sunna. In short 
each mujtahid 197 is on the right path. It was this reason that induced the 

195 Imam Yafi'i (689/1298-768/1366) was the author of the Mir'at al-jinan and the 
Khulasai al-mafdkhir. 

196 Abu Mansur Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Maturidl al-Samarqandi (d. 333/ 
944), the head of the Maturidi school of Sunni theology, was a contemporary of al- 
Ash'ari (d. 324/935-36). Both defended orthodox Sunnism against the Mu'tazila on- 
slaught by using the same type of rational arguments which the Mu'tazila employed 
to defeat their rivals. Maturidis were the followers of Abu Hanifa and Ash'ari was 
the follower of Ahmad bin Hanbal. The differences between the two sub-sects on 
divine power, free-will and legal questions are great. However, the Shah and 
other Sunni scholars considered these differences insignificant. Fatawa, pp. 146-48. 

197 Scholars who by their education and training are competent to perform ijtihad or 
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Shah to interpret on demand the rules of the Sunni sub-sects according to 
their particular beliefs and practices although he knew that ignorant 
people would accuse him of acting hypocritically. The Shah continues 
that bigotry against infidels and innovatory sects (shi'as) is a virtue and 
an act of worship, but that it should not be applied to any of the Sunni 
sub-sects. 198 A considerable number of ahadith in the- Fatawa spiritedly 
condemn Shi'i beliefs and these will be discussed in chapter five. 

The Fiqh 

Like his father, the Shah also believed that legal truth was confined to 
the fiqh (jurisprudence) of the four schools of Sunni law, but that the 
judicial decrees of these according to their founders' (imams) statements 
should not be preferred to authentic ahadith. According to the Shah, his 
father's Risala insaffi bay an asbdb al-ikhtilaf and the 'Aqd al-jiddfi masaHl 
al-ijtihad wa't-taqlid 199 dealt competently with the factors that led to the 
founding of the four schools of fiqh (jurisprudence), their respective 
contributions and the problems surrounding taqlid (the unquestioning 
acceptance of the ruling of one of the four imams of fiqh,). However, in 
his Fatawa, Shah ' Abd al-' Aziz himself dealt with the problems of obedience 
to the laws of the four schools in several letters. In one he wrote that 
before the Muslims had decided to obey completely the jurisprudence 
of one of the schools, they were splintered into some seventy sects. After 
the four schools were established, they retained their respective followings, 
and no new sect was carved out. When other mujtahids realized that the 
disciples of the mujtahids attached to these four schools were better endowed 
with wisdom, purity of heart, inner light, piety, sincerity, selflessness and 
were more competent in the classical Arabic language, the rules of deduc- 
tion and the criticism of Islamic law, than they themselves, they had no 
alternative but to "close the door of ijtihad". 200 These mujtahids appealed 
to God saying that by introducing their own opinions they were likely to 

(F. JV. 197 Contd.) 

to exert themselves to form an opinion (zann) in a case (qadiya) as a rule (hukm) of 
law, are known as mujtahids. 

198 Fatawa, II, pp. 72-74. 

199 S. W. T., pp. 246-48; Fatawa, I, pp. 107-8, 156. 

200 By the beginning of the fourth century Hijrl, about A. D. 900, the scholars of all the 
four schools of Sunni law felt that all essential questions of fiqh had been thoroughly 
explored and finally settled. A consensus grew among the scholars of fiqh that 
from then on none should be deemed to possess the necessary qualifications for 
independent reasoning in law, and future legal exercises would be confined to the 
explanation, interpretation and application of the principles of the four schools. This 
consensus is known as "closing the door of ijtihad" and meant the unquestioning 
acceptance of the doctrines of these established schools of law. 
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pervert the faith hence they had decided to adhere to their predecessor's 
views in order to strengthen the faith. The situation which led to the 
"closing of the door of ijtihad 33 , says the Shah, had not changed in his time 
and legally, he understood it was absolutely wrong for one school to consider 
the ijtihad of a different school as illegal (haram). The Shah, however, 
was conscious that the followers of different schools of jurisprudence were 
bigoted, and each group considered the ruling given by the founders of its 
school as finally correct. They stubbornly refused to forsake their ancestral 
beliefs. Of these, the Hanafis and the Hanbalis were the greatest bigots, 
according to the Shah, but the Shaft' is sometimes accepted the rulings of other 
schools. The author of the Ashbah wa'l-nazdHr 201 , for example, says that, 
admitting the fact that the mujtahids were known to have sometimes made 
mistakes, if someone enquired about the respective merits of the different 
schools, the follower of a particular school would say that his own school 
was correct although some error was possible. About his rival's school of 
fiqh, he would say that it was wrong but some correctness was possible. 
However the Shah wrote that he would be frightened if the door of ijtihad 
were opened. Any new rulings given by the 'ulama' would not be acceptable 
to all and corrupt religious practices would be invented and the lawful 
would be made unlawful and the unlawful would become lawful. The 
shari'a would then be destroyed. However, the Shah added, were God to 
give someone the real ability to perform ijtihad, he would neither follow the 
rulings of earlier mujtahids nor would he urge others to obey his own 
rulings for fear of confusion in the faith. Should someone wish to perform 
ijtihad, the Shah continued, he must satisfy himself that he was competent 
in the following abilities so that he would not be shamed before God : 

1 . He must be perspicacious as well as profound in drawing conclusions 
and must be a master of classical Arabic and the rules of logic. 

2. His knowledge of the Qur'an and Sunna should be impeccable. 

3. He must be devoid of bigotry and egotistical desires. 

4. He must have established spiritual connections with Prophet 
Muhammad. 

5 . He must be pure and instinctively capable of discriminating between 
impure and luminous forms of action embodying the saying : 
"Seek fatwa from your heart although a fatwa from the muftis is 
available." 

6. He should be expert in fiqh of all the four schools so that he would 
not be guilty of violating the ijma 3202 among them and of accept- 
ing insubstantial rules. 

201 Infra, p. 182. 

202 Ijma' is an important source of law. It involves the unanimous opinion of the 
recognised religious authorities at any given time. 
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The Shah concludes that ijtihdd is not permissible for those who do not 
possess the above qualifications. However, those who are not endowed 
with these abilities and wish to leave the taqlid of their own school and 
choose more useful decrees for guiding their actions from other schools 
may do so under the following circumstances : 

1 . If someone finds the ruling of another imam preferable to that of 
his own and understands perfectly the grounds on which his 
imam had rejected it, there is no reason why he should not follow 
the authentic and fully reasoned out hadith of the other imam. 

2. When choosing rulings from different mujtahids on inter-related 
matters such as ablutions and prayers, care must be taken that the 
selection is not made in an arbitrary manner resulting in the 
worship being legally acceptable to none of the schools of mujtahids. 

3. When the acts of worship are not inter-related, for example prayers, 
fasting and zakat 203 there is no restriction on making selections 
from different schools. 

4. It is not permissible to choose judicial decrees from different 
schools to satisfy one's selfish desires. Those who do so are not 
obeying God but their own carnal self ; they should be deemed 
criminals. Some examples are, following the rules of usury and 
drinking as prescribed by theHanafi law, selecting items of food 
according to the Maliki law and yet obeying the rules for clean- 
liness of semen as laid down in the Shafi'i ,law. This is wicked. 
Then, according to the Hanafi rulings, a new wife's daughter by 
her previous husband cannot become the man's wife as well; 
nor can the daughter of a woman with whom one has committed 
adultery be taken as one's wife but, according to the Shafi'i law, it 
is possible for the same man to marry her. A Hanafite who 
marries the daughter of a woman with whom he has indulged in 
adultery, as permitted by the Shafi'i law, is therefore wicked. 

5. When choosing rulings from a different school, those discredited 
by the 'ulama' of that school should not be adopted. 204 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz did not himself write any books on fiqh but his 
fatawa in the Fatawa-i 'Azizi answer all the important problems of Islamic 
obligatory duties and social and economic life. He generally adhered to 
the Hanafiyya fiqh which he and the majority of Indian Sunnis followed. 
He considered the contemporary Transoxianian 'ulama', who had given 
ufatwa to the effect that Hanafi prayers behind the Shafi'i, Maliki and 

203 One of the principal legal obligations on the Muslims enjoining them to bestow a 
portion of their saving and specified property as alms in order to sanctify the re- 
mainder to the proprietor. 

204 Fatawa, I, pp. 172-76. 
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Hanbali imams were illegal, to be short-sighted and bigoted. 205 Of 
the Fatawa works, he considered the Fatdwa al- 3 Alamgiriyya to be the most 
dependable. According to the Shah, it was the duty of Muslim rulers to 
commission reliable 'ulama' to thoroughly examine previous rulings and 
reject the doubtful ones so that only the authentic rules were followed. 
The righteous caliphs, he says, followed this practice. In particular, the 
third caliph, 'Uthman, adhered strictly to this procedure when rejecting 
the inauthentic versions of the Our'an. The Emperor 'Alamgir, following 
the same tradition, commissioned a board of honest 'ulama' to examine 
all judicial rulings. The reliable ones were compiled into the Fatawa al- 
'Alamgiriyya and the others rejected. A proclamation was issued through- 
out the empire that those who issued decisions against the rulings m the 
Fatdwa al-'Alamgiriyya would be severely punished.** Until the end of 
Muhammad Shah's rule the muftis of Delhi complied with these judicial 
rulings but the dissolution and disintegration of the empire made the 
officials indifferent to rules and regulations. Religious beliefs became 
confused. The people began to depend on works of fiqh containing contro- 
versial rulings such as Khazinat al-riwayat and Khazinat al-mufti c in for 
favourable decisions on their disputes and quarrels. 207 



Sufism 

Like his father, the Shah also followed the Wahdat al-Wujud (Unity of 
Being) school of Khwaja Khwurd 208 and defended some highly contro- 
versial observations by Mujaddid Alf-i Thani. 209 According to the exter- 
nalist 'ulama', the wahdaniyat means only one Creator, while to the sufis, 

205 Fatdwa, I, p. 156. . 

206 No such proclamation is known to have been issued; conversely the dastur al-amals 
evolved mainly by the Hindus and Iranis continued to be followed. S. W. T., 
pp. 79-80. 

207 Fatawa, II, pp. 3-4. 

208 Khwaja 'Ubayd-Allah or Khwaja Khwurd born 1010/1601 was the younger son 
of Khwaja BSqi Billah (971/1563-1012/1603) and was strictly devoted to the 
school of the Wahdat al-Wujud of his father. Despite the efforts by Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi Mujaddid Alf-i Than! to convert him to the Wahdat al-Shuhud (Unity in 
Appearance) Khwaja Khwurd did not give up his independent line of action S. 
A. A. Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist Movements in Northern India, Agra 1965, pp. 330-33, 
S. W. T. pp. 207-27, 264-69. _ . 

209 Mujaddid Alf-i Thani (Reviver of the Islamic puritamsm in the second millennium 
of Islam) Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (971/1564-1034/1624) was the strongest opponent 
of the Wahdat al-Wujud of Ibn 'Arabi (560/1165-638/1240). He promoted the 
Wahdat al-Shuhud of 'Ala< al-Dawla Simnani (659/1261-736/1336). Some of the 
Muiaddid's mystical experiences relating to his personal eminence and mystical 
thoughts are highly controversial. M. R. M., pp. 176-329; S. A. A. Rizvi, Hzstory of 
Sujism in India, Vol, II (in press), chapter on the Naqshbandiyyas; Y. Fnedmann, 
Shaykh Ahmad fivhindi, McGill 1971. 
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wahdaniyat means that only the Being exists. The Qur'an, he wrote, men- 
tions both types of wahdaniyat. The verses concerning the unity of the 
Creator in the Qur'an which suit the externalist 'ulama's interpretation 
are as follows : 210 

"Your God is one God; there is no God save Him, the Beneficent, 
the Merciful." 2 ". 

"Lo! in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the difference 
of night and day, and the ships which run upon the sea with that 
which is of use to men, and the water which Allah sendeth down 
from the sky, thereby reviving the earth after its death, and dispersing 
all kinds of beasts therein, and (in) the ordinance of the winds, and 
the clouds obedient between heaven and earth: are signs (of 
Allah's sovereignty) for people who have sense." 212 
"Allah (Himself) is witness that there is no God save Him. And the 
angels and the men of learning (too are witness). Maintaining His 

^ eati ™ 3 in justice ' there is 110 God save Him ' the Almi s ht y> the 

"Lo! In the creation of the heavens and the earth and (in) the diffe- 
rence of night and day are tokens (of His sovereignty) for men of 
understanding." 214 

"If there were therein Gods beside Allah, then verily both (the 
heavens and the earth) had been disordered. Glorified be Allah, 
the Lord of the Throne, from all that they ascribe (unto Him)." 215 
"Allah hath not chosen any son, nor is there any God along with 
Him; else would each God have assuredly championed that which 
he created, and some of them would assuredly have overcome 
others. Glorified be Allah above all that they allege." 
"Knower of the invisible and visible! and exalted be He over all 
that they ascribe as partners (unto Him)." 216 
"Say (O Muhammad to the disbelievers): If there were other gods 
along with Him, as they say, then had they sought a way against the 
Lord of the Throne." 217 



210 Fatawa, I, p. 30-32. 

211 Qur'an, II, 163. 

212 Qur'an, II, 164. 

213 Qur'an, III, 18. 

214 Qur'an, 111, 190. 

215 Qur'an, XXI, 22. 

216 Qur'an, XXIV, 92. 

217 Qur'an, XVII, 42. 
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Verses showing the Unity of Being are as follows : 

"Unto Allah belong the East and the West, and whithersoever ye 
turn, there is Allah's countenance. Lo! Allah is All-Embracing 
All-Knowing." 218 

"And thou (Muhammad) threwest not when thou didst throw, but 
Allah threw." 219 

"Everything will perish save His countenance." 220 

"Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth. The similitude of 

His light is as a niche wherein is a lamp. The lamp is in a glass. The 

glass is as it were a shining star. (This lamp is) kindled from a 

blessed tree, an olive neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil 

would almost glow forth (of itself) though no fire touched it. 221 

"Everyone that is thereon will pass away." 222 

"There remaineth but the countenance of thy Lord of Might and 

Glory." 223 

"We shall show them Our portents on the horizons and within them- 
selves until it will be manifest unto them that it is the Truth. Doth 
not thy Lord suffice, since He is Witness over all things?" 224 
"He is the First and the Last, and the Outward and the Inward: 
and He is Knower of all things." 228 

"And we are nearer unto him than ye are, but ye see not" 226 

"He is with you wheresoever ye may be" 227 

"And We are nearer to him than his jugular vein." 228 

"Lo! those who swear allegiance unto thee (Muhammad), swear 

allegiance only unto Allah. The Hand of Allah is above their 

hands." 22 * 

"And they marvel that a warner from among themselves hath come 
unto them, and the disbelievers say: This is a wizard, a charlatan." 230 
"There is no secret conference of three but He is their fourth, nor of 



218 Qur'an, II, 115. 

219 Qur'an, VIII, 17. 

220 Qur'an, XXVIII, 88. 

221 Qur'an, XXIV, 35. 

222 Qur'an, LV, 26. 

223 Qur'an, LV, 27. 

224 Qur'an, XLI, 53. 

225 Qur'an, LVII, 3. 

226 Qur'an, LVI, 85. 

227 Qur'an, LVII, 4. 

228 Qur'an, L, 16. 

229 Qur'an, XLVIII, 10. 

230 Qur'an, XXXVIII, 5. 
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five but He is their sixth, nor of less than that or more but He is with 
them wheresoever they may be." 231 

The verses in the second category, and many others in the Qur'an 
form the keystone for the sufis of the Wahdat al-Wujud (Unity of Being) 
but, as the Shah says in a different letter, the externalist 'ulama' have 
rejected the Unity of Being of these sufis on the basis of these very verses. 
For example, they say that the verse, "Everything will perish save His 
countenance" does not, as presumed by the sufis, demonstrate that 
everything is non-existent, but that it indicates a future state. Or the 
Qur'anic verse "Every soul will taste of death" 232 the 'ulama' say, does 
not mean that every soul is non-existent at present but that every soul 
will perish in the future. Again the verse, "Lo, Is not He surrounding all 
things" 233 clearly shows that Allah and other things are distinct and 
removed from each other for what surrounds a thing is different from 
the thing itself. To the 'ulama', the sufic theory of the Unity of Being is 
based on suf i revelation and inspiration but the Qur'an and the hadith do 
not specifically mention it. The sufis use the Qur'an and the hadith to 
strengthen their revelations. 

However, the Shah says that, according to the sufi scholars, Being, 
identified as the Essence, is "determined" in several strata (maratib, 
plural of martaba). These different strata of determination or manifestation 
do not undermine the sanctity of Being and in all the strata of manifesta- 
tion it remains sacred as it is in the state of Ahadiyya (Unity). Absolute 
Being is "determined" as Necessary Being at one level and at another it 
is manifested in phenomenal aspects, corporeal or incorporeal substance, 
in a believer or in an unbeliever, in a dog or in a pig. However, Absolute 
Being as the Essence is not undermined by phenomenal defects and deter- 
minations. As an example the Shah says that the spirit is not polluted 
by entering into the bodies of a dog or a pig. A famous Persian verse 
which he quotes says : 

"A different verdict exists for each martaba (stratification) of Being. 
If you do not discriminate between them you are a heretic." 234 

The shari'a ordinances, the Shah says, are based on these differences. 
For example, sexual intercourse with a legally wedded wife is lawful while 
it is unlawful with a woman who is a stranger. It is imperative to show 

231 Qur'an, LVIII, 7; Fatawa, II, p. 26. 

232 Qur'an, III, 185. 

233 Qur'an, XIA, 54. 

234 Fatawa, I, pp. 130-31. 
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respect to your father and to kill the obstinate infidel. The shari'a demands 
that you obey different regulations and not be fettered by the Wahdat al- 
Wujud. 

Explaining the differences between the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat 
al-Shuhud (Unity of Appearance) in a different letter, the Shah says that the 
Wahdat al-Wujud means that the Essence is manifested in the Absolute 
as Reality and in the phenomenal aspects it is manifested as substance. 
These variations do not make any difference to the Essence. For example, 
the sun's rays which are pure themselves fall on clean and dirty object 
but they do not then become polluted themselves. Those who think that 
differences exist in the Essence are absolutely wrong, differences occur 
only in the manifestations. 235 

The followers of the Wahdat al-Shuhud see Reality in a different way. 
They are so deeply engrossed in it that all beings except Reality disappear 
and no other being is visible to them. Sometimes their excessive engross- 
ment in Reality prompts them to utter sentences such as Subhana! Ma 
a'zama shdni (Glory be to me! How great is my Majesty). However, when 
the same mystic attains the highest stage of perfection, he starts seeing 
everything in its particular stratum (martaba) . He then says, "The pheno- 
menal existence is far removed from the Lord of Lords." The Shah quotes 
the following analogy. In the day, he says, no star can be sighted and 
people think that no star except the sun exists. This condition applies 
to those who are in the middle of their sufic journey. The initial stage 
in the mystic journey is like a night in which the stars are visible but 
the sun cannot be sighted. However, a perspicacious mind knows that 
the stars borrow their light from the sun. The final stage of the Wahdat 
al-Shuhud suf is, the Shah says, is indescribable. They see both the sun and 
the stars. Applying the analogy to the followers of the Wahdat al-Wujud, 
the suf is of the Wahdat al-Shuhud school assert that the mystic posture of 
the former relates to the middle sufic stage of sukr (intoxication). 236 

According to the Shah, the sufic consensus favours the Wahdat al-Wujud. 
In the stage of the Absolute its posture is correct. The Wahdat al-Shuhud, 
in which differences between the Creator and the created are marked, is 
more acceptable in its attitude to the strata of the Absolute as deter- 
mined. 237 The Shah was strongly opposed to the sufis and 'ulama* who 
condemned the followers of Wahdat al-Wujud as heretics without any 
qualification. He wrote that the apparent meaning of Hama Ust (All is 
He) is contrary to the shari'a. Those who believe that God is infused 
(hulul) into every object, or believe that everything is united with Allah, 

235 Fatawa, I, p. 131. 

236 Ibid, I, p. 132, 

237 Ibid, I, p. 30. 
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are guilty of heresy. If someone believes that Allah's attributes are re- 
flected in the same way as his features are reflected in a mirror, this does 
not indicate any heresy. 238 In a letter the Shah wrote that it was essential 
to understand the differences between the lawful and the unlawful, and 
to make sure that God's slaves always remained slaves and did not become 
Lord, although the Latter may, in His magnanimity, refer to His dis- 
tinguished slaves with affectionate words. According to the Shah, only 
insane people misunderstood the meanings of the Wahdat al-Wujud and, 
rejecting the shari'a laws, became heretics. They followed Shaykh 
Muhibb-AUah Ilahabadi 239 who wallowed in heresy. Allah had inspired 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi with extraordinary spiritual insight and he was 
able to remove obnoxious accretions from people's minds and restore 
moderate thoughts to them. 240 

However, the Shah warns against the public discussion of the Wahdat 
al- Wujud as people did not perceive its real meanings and were led astray. 241 
Those who refused to accept the followers of the Wahdat al-Wujud as 
their imam (prayer leader) acted against the Shah's wishes. He wrote that 
the followers of the Wahdat al-Wujud who did not follow a heretical line and 
discriminated between Necessary Being and contingent beings, between 
Muslims and infidels, the Prophet and dajjal (Antichrist), namaz and 
adultery, a goat and a pig should not be considered misguided. As the 
truth was found in all the four schools of jurisprudence, similarly all sufic 
schools were right. To consider one of these two schools correct and 
the other as misguided is to condemn a large number of pious 'ulama' 
and suf is as heretics damned to perdition. 242 

Tracing the history of the differences between the two suf I schools, the 
Shah wrote that the development of the Wahdat al-Wujud was fostered by 
a large number of distinguished suf is. The prominent sufis among the 
Qadiriyyas were Shaykh-i Akbar Muhyi al-Din ibn 'Arabi, Shaykh Sadr 
ai-Din Qunawi (d. 672/1273), Shaykh 'Abd al-Karim Jili (767/1365- 
832/1428), Shaykh 'Abd al-Razzaq of Jhanjhana (d. 949/1542-3), and 
Shaykh Aman Panipati (d. 957/1 550) 2 «. Among the Kubrawiyya, the 
most conspicuous were Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi (604/1207-672/1273), 

238 Fatawa, I, pp. 131-33. 

239 Shaykh Mubibb-Allah Mubariz of Allahabad (d. 1058/1648) was a very prominent 
Chishtiyya suf I and the author of more than a dozen treatises on the Wahdat al- 
Wujud. 

240 Fatawa, I, p. 132. TheMujaddid died in 1034/1624. The facts mentioned by the 
Shah are historically not correct. 

241 Fatawa, I, p. 96. 

242 Fatawa, II, pp. 100-101, I, p. 54-55. 

243 The last two were prominent Indian sufis. S. A. A. Rizvi, History of sufism in India 
(in press), II, Chapter on the Qadiriyyas. 
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and Shams al-Din Tabriz! (d. 645/1247). Shaykh Farid al-Dln 'Attar 
(c. 537/1 142-617/1220) was the most distinguished among the Suhrawar- 
diyyas. Among the Chishtiyyas, the most prominent were Sayyid Muham- 
mad Gisu Daraz 244 (721/1321-825/1422) and Sayyid Ja'far Makki (d. 
after 825/ 1422). 245 Among the Naqshbandiyyas the most conspicuous 
were Khwaja 'Ubayd-Allah Ahrar (806/1404-895/1490), Mulla Nur al- 
Din Jami (817/1414-898/1492), Mulla 'Abd al-Ghafur Lari, Khwaja 
Baqi Bi'llah Kabuli (971/1563-1012/1603) 246 , Shaykh 'Abd al-Razzaq 
Kashi (d. 730/1329), Shams al-Din Fighazi, Qaysari and Sa'id al-Din 
Farghani. All of these were great scholars and their works were famous. 
The Shah mentions the names of Shaykh 'Ala' al-Dawla Simnani (659/ 
1261-736/1336) and Imam-i Rabbani Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi 247 as 
pioneers of the school of Wahdat al-Shuhud. In a different letter the Shah 
included Shaykh Abu Tahir Muhammad Ibrahim Kurdi 248 (d. 1145/ 
1733) from Medina, Shaykh Husam al-Din 'All Muttaqi 249 (d. 975/1567) 
from Mecca and Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith 250 (958/1551-1052/ 
1642) of Delhi 251 as proponents of this school. 

Unlike many modern scholars and the Mujaddidls, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
did not believe that the Mujaddid was the founder of the Wahdat al-Shuhud. 
However, he claimed that the Mujaddid destroyed the doubts of the 
malahida '(heretics), rawafids (Shi'is), the fanatics among the followers 
of the Wahdat al-Wujud, innovators (mubtad'in) and those who indulged 
either covertly or overtly in seeking to share the divine power (shirk-i 
jali wa shirk-i khafi). The Mujaddid's followers were devoted to obeying 
the Prophet's sunna and did not indulge in innovations (bid' at) 252 . Like his 
father, he also believed that the kashf (mystic revelations) to the Mujaddid 
were correct, and provided a spirited defence of his many controversial 
statements. For instance the Mujaddid, in letter no. 88 of Vol. Ill of his 
Maktubat, written between 1028/1618-19 and 1031/1621-22, told his 
younger son, Khwaja Muhammad Sa'id, that Allah had bestowed on him 
(the Mujaddid) the honour of His khullat (sincere friendship) with which 
the Prophet Abraham was directly associated. He was honoured with 

244 Before his death Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz was converted to the Wahdat al- 
Shuhud of Shaykh 'Ala f al-Dawla SimnSnl. H. S. I., I, pp. 253-55. 

245 He was a very widely travelled Indian suf i. H. S. I., I, 244. 

246 The spiritual guide of the Mujaddid. 

247 Fatawa, I, pp. 54-55. 

248 He was one of the teachers of Shah Wall-Allah at Medma and a life-long friend of 
his dear pupil. S. W. T. 5 p. 215. 

249 Shaykh 'All Muttaqi was born at Burhanpur in 885/1480-81 but first migrated to 
Gujarat and then to Mecca in 1535. M. R. M., pp. 136-43. 

250 M. R. M., pp. 148-175. 

251 Fatawa, II, p. 101. 

252 Fatawa, I, p. 240. 
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the Abrahamic wilayat (friendship or sainthood). He, (the Mujaddid) 
had been made God's ants (companion) by Him and nadim (confidant), 
the sine qua non of khullat. Explaining the importance oi khullat, the Mujad- 
did wrote that it was a very lofty mystic station endowed with infinite 
blessings. In the present superficial world, friendship, affection, tran- 
quillity and peace were but the shadows of the stage oikhullat. Mahabbat 
(love) was a different thing and belonged to a separate realm. Without 
khullat and intimacy no compound could be created and the world would 
not have come into existence. In short khullat was the highest mani- 
festation of love and the raison d'etre of the creation of the world and its 
continued existence. The Mujaddid claimed that the blessings of khullat 
were responsible for the expression of ma'arif (revealed knowledge of 
spiritual truth) which he had made. He went on to say that the first 
determination or self-manifestation {ta'ayyun-i awwal) of the Absolute was 
the being of Rabb, Lord of Abraham. This occurred when God told 
Abraham, "Lo! I have appointed thee a leader of mankind." 253 Prophet 
Muhammad was appointed to obey the traditions of Abraham, "the 
upright one." 264 The other prophets were ordered to follow Muhammad. 
Because of this fact, Prophet Muhammad referred to Abraham as father, 
and to the other prophets as brothers. 255 The Mujaddid was aware of the 
criticism that, according to his statement contrary to Muslim belief 
Abraham was superior to the "seal of the Prophets" (Muhammad). 
However, the Mujaddid argued that the objection was wrong. The fact 
was that all the points of superiority in the prophethood were obtained by 
Abraham and Muhammad. Abraham was khalil (friend) while Muhammad 
was habib (beloved). Theoretically, Abraham was superior to Muhammad 
but in the matter of precedence Muhammad was superior to Abraham. 256 
In letter No. 94 of Vol. Ill 257 to his eldest son, Khwaja Muhammad 
Ma'sum, the Mujaddid restated that although the ta'ayyun-i awwal (first 
determination or individuation) was an expression of the wilaya (friend- 
ship or sainthood) of Ibrahim Khalil- Allah (Abraham, the friend of God), 
its main aim was the creation of the friendship between Muhammad and 
God. Thus the wilaya of Abraham might be likened to a circle whose 
centre was the wilaya of Muhammad. In order to reach the latter it was 
imperative to cross the periphery of the wilaya of Abraham and acquire the 
perfections inherent in his status. The central point of the circle represent- 

253 Qur'an, II, 124. Mujaddid Alf-i Tham, Maktabdt-i Imam-i Rabbam, Karachi 
1392/1972, III, part LX, p. 27. 

254 Ibid, p. 29. 

255 Ibid, p. 30. 

256 Ibid, p. 31. 

257 In Shah Walt-Allah and his times, Vol. Ill should be read for Vol. II, p. 267, line 
22. 
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ing the wilaya of the Prophet Muhammad was the stage of the love of 
God for Muhammad. One thousand years after the Prophet Muhammad, 
the central point relating to the Reality of the Prophet Muhammad 
formed an inner circle. The centre was the wilayat-i Ahmad (friendship of 
Ahmad). Ahmad was Prophet Muhammad's second name and the name 
Ahmad meant 'nearest to God'. The circle was completed by a mem- 
ber of Prophet Muhammad's community (the Mujaddid) and he was 
also the agent through whom Prophet Muhammad's prayers were granted, 
"Oh Lord, have mercy on Muhammad as Thou hast shown on Ibrahim." 
No disrespect to the Prophet was involved, the Mujaddid asserted, in the 
mediation of any true member of the Prophet's community with God. 
This could be illustrated through the analogy of a servant who prepared 
for himself beautiful clothes acquired with his master's money in order 
to enhance the latter's glory. Another analogy which could be made was 
with those rulers who were victorious with the help of their slaves and 
army; there was no diminution in their own power because of assistance 
from others. It was wrong to assume that the prophets did not need 
help; according to authentic traditions, Prophet Muhammad used to 
invoke the prayers of those saints who had migrated to Medina to assist 
in his victory. 258 

Although the main criticisms of the above letters was anticipated by 
the Mujaddid himself and briefly answered, he remained a target of 
attack because of them. The Mujaddid's talented sons and disciples also 
wrote articles and letters in his defence but those suf is and other Sunnis 
who did not belong to the Mujaddid's sufl order were not satisfied. 

Shah Wali-Allah also defended the Mujaddid 259 as did Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz. Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's correspondent's first objection was : "When 
the stage of love (mahabbat), which was higher than the stage of khullat 
(friendship), had been attained, what was the point of acquiring the stage 
of friendship {khullat) ?" Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz answered that the critic 
had himself admitted that Prophet Muhammad had called himself 
khalil. The Prophet had attained the stage of love {mahabbat), but had it 
not also been essential to acquire the stage of khullat, he would not have 
been proud of achieving it and would not have called himself khalil. The 
critic had also mentioned the Prophet's other achievements. Some of 
these were higher and some were not so high. The Shah's statement 
showed that, despite reaching the highest stages of achievement, the 
attainment of the lower stages was also essential. In these circumstances, 
when the achievement of the higher stages was dependent on first acquir- 
ing the lower stages, the attainment of the latter stages was necessary. 

258 Maktubal, III, pp. 52-54. 

259 S. W. T., pp. 267-68. 
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Objection : When Prophet Muhammad had already attained the 
stage of khullat, what was the sense in re-acquiring it after one thousand 
years? 

Answer : It was true that, according to authentic ahadith, Prophet 
Muhammad had already attained the stage of khullat and it was also true 
that it was prior to the stage of mahabbat. Khullat was an intermediate 
stage and the achievement of mahabbat was dependent on its prior acquisi- 
tion. However, it was predestined that after one thousand years someone 
would control the stage of khullat and he would enable seekers to reach 
that stage without any intermediary and would lay down the rules and 
regulations for its attainment. For example, the khilafat (viceregency) of the 
entire earth from east to west and north to south had theoretically been 
attained by Prophet Muhammad and he was given the keys to earth's 
treasuries. This, however, did not actually eventuate either during the 
Prophet's own lifetime or under the righteous caliphs. For example, India 
was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazna, Turkistan was won by others, 
and Turkey fell to the Ottomans and their successors. Up till his (the 
Shah's) own time Abyssinia, China and Cathay had not fallen under the 
Prophet's rule. God willing those lands would be conquered in the age 
of Christ and the Mahdi. 260 The caliphate of the entire earth was the 
Prophet's great heritage, but it would be attained only through the mem- 
bers of the Prophet's community fighting in the army of Christ and Mahdi. 
It was clear that the Prophet was endowed with all perfections but his 
control over them was obtained through the members of his community. 
Further the Prophet was endowed with all knowledge, both that possessed 
by his predecessors and that which his successors would acquire. How- 
ever, control over kalam (scholastic theology) was gained by Shaykh 
Abu'l-Hasan Ash'ari, Shaykh Abu Mansur Maturidi, Ustad Abu'l-Ishaq 
Isfarayini 261 , Imam Ghazali, Imam Razi and others. Likewise control 
over fiqh and the shari'a ordinances was gained through Imam-i A'zam 
(Abii Hanifa) and Imam Shafi'i. The Prophet had gained control over 
the rules of sufism, sufi practices, awrad (remembrance formulae), loud 
and silent dhikr and muraqaba but their perfection in concrete form was 
manifested through Sayyid 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani, Khwaja Baha' al-Din 
Naqshband 262 , and Khwaja Mu'in al-Din Chishti. 263 



260 For Shah Wall-Allah's different views see S. W. T., pp. 253-54. 

26 1 Abu Ishaq bin Muhammad al-Isfarayini was an Ash'ari 'Slim and Shafi'i jurist. He 
died in 418/1027. His views on Allah were more abstract and closer to Mu'tazilas. 

262 Khwaja Baha' al-Din Naqshband (718/1318-791/1389) was the founder of the 
Naqshbandiyya branch of the Silsila-i Khwajgan of Central Asia. 

263 Khwaja Mu'in al-Din Chishti (d. 633/1236) was the founder of the Chishtiyya 
silsila in India. He died in Ajmir and his tomb is deeply venerated. 
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The stage of khullat and the other stages of wilayat (friendship or saint- 
hood) were radically different. There were three reasons for that. Firstly, 
the Prophet had either openly stated or alluded to the signs of the other 
stages and had detailed the methods for acquiring them. Secondly, the 
other stages of wilayat had been fully practised from the time of Prophet 
Muhammad, his companions and their followers till the era of Junayd^ 
and the foundation of the other sufic orders such as Qadiriyya and Chish- 
tiyya. Conversely, the rules of khullat were neither foretold nor practised. 
They remained unknown for one thousand years until Allah decided to 
reveal the stage of khullat, which was latent in the Prophet's secret nature, 
through the Mujaddid. Thousands of seekers of the sufi path acquired 
the rules for attaining khullat through him. 

It was therefore imperative to describe the salient features of the Mujad- 
didiyya discipline. Before the Mujaddid the suf is first traversed the road 
of mahabbat (love) and ultimately reached the stage of being loved 
{mahbubiyat). They followed minutely the requirements of love viz., 
vocal dhikr, wajd (ecstasy) shawq (love for God), humility, self-abasement, 
resignation to the Divine Will, trust in God, acquiescence to the Divine 
Will, murdqaba (spiritual communion with the divine attributes) especially 
comprehension, and becoming absorbed and immersed into the Tawhid-i 
Wujudi (Wahdat al-Wujud). They considered themselves like corpses in 
the hands of corpse washers when in the divine hands. They tried to 
extinguish their own attributes and those of others in the divine attributes. 
Their highest achievement was to realise the evanescence of their indi- 
viduality into Being, and sight the divine beauty and all forms of God's 
manifestations. In short, at the beginning of the mystic path, suf is bene- 
fited from divine light and theophany and finally realised evanescence 
(fana ( ) and subsistence (bagd') in God. They felt themselves to be united 
with God. The suf is followed this path until Khwaja Ghujduwani 265 
was taught the techniques of silent dhikr by Khwaja Khidr* 66 . In other 
words the Khwaja was the founder of the Mujaddidiyya discipline. In 
Khwaja Naqshband's time the discipline made further progress, but in 
Khwaja Ahrar's (d. 895/1490) day the traditions of Tawhid {Wahdat al- 



264 Junayd, Abu'l-Qasim (d. 298/910) of Baghdad was one of the greatest exponents 
of the "sober" (sahw) type of sufism. 

265 Khwaja 'Abd al-Khaliq Ghujduwani (d. 617/1220) a leading sufi of the silsila-i 
Khwajgan invented eight important rules for sufi rituals which also became an 
integral part of the Naqshbandiyya discipline. 

266 No direct reference to Khidr (Khadir) is found in the Qur'an but some authors of 
Qur'anic exegesis refer to him in their commentaries on verses 59 to 81 of the XVIII 
chapter of the Qur'an. Khidr is believed to have discovered and drunk at the 
fountain of life. Many sufis are believed to have obtained initiation into dhikr and 
sufi practices from Khidr- 
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Wujud) entered the discipline and became predominant. The Mujaddid 
assimilated them into his heart and exhibited the signs for "Beloved" 
described therein, relegating the earlier techniques to the background. 
According to the Mujaddid sufism centred on the spirit, heart, sin (the 
ground of the soul), khafi (concealed in the spirit), akhfa (rendering 
invisible) the elements and the body. Divine light and theophany entered 
the seeker's heart from his own heart and gradually he achieved the stage 
oikhullat. Mahabbat meant the condition of being a lover ('ashiqi), mahbu- 
biyat meant being loved {ma'shuqi) and khullat meant friendship. The 
Mujaddidiyya discipline directed its devotees to indulge in friendly 
conversations with God, while former disciplines had directed them to 
the ecstasy of lover and being loved. The Mujaddidiyya discipline led to 
intimate conversations between God and the devotee, whereas the discip- 
line of love led to passionate cries, restlessness and the devotee hitting 
his head against a wall. It was imperative for those who craved for the 
sufic stage of khullat to associate with the Mujaddidiyyas for some years 
in order to realise the change in their sufic attainments. 

Thirdly, khullat included the conditions of being a lover and being 
beloved. The relationship between the stage oikhullat and mahabbat (love) 
and mahbubiyat (being loved) might be compared with that between 
compound and simple. The simple preceded the compound in all 
respects. The Wahdat al-Wujud sufic journey started with the simple love 
of God and ended with being superficially loved by Him. After the 
realisation of those simple stages, the acquisition oikhullat as a compound 
commenced. Although the Prophet's community was not apparently 
blessed with the Mujaddidiyya technique until a very late stage, its origin 
was very old for it was associated with Abu Bakr Siddiq. He, was the first 
caliph and first mature person to embrace Islam. However, it did not 
mean that the followers of the Mujaddid were necessarily superior to the 
eminent suf is of past centuries. Firstly, the khullat path was not superior 
to the other sufic paths; mahbubiyat (being loved) was superior to khullat. 
Secondly, superiority depended on personal eminence, not on the stages 
oikhullat or mahbubiyat. For example the rulers and the aristocracy had 
their respective friends who always associated with them and with whom 
they indulged in private conversations, and these however were not 
superior to the governors, commanders of troops, superintendents of 
karkhanas (imperial workshops) and accountants. Thirdly, the perfect 
suf is of all the silsilas were permanently present before God. However, 
the disciples of the Mujaddidiyya discipline might be superior to others 
in ascetic exercises, sufic revelations and miracles. 

Objection : Why in the last one thousand years had not the thousands 
of suf i saints and righteous caliphs attained the stage of khullat and the 
eminence that the Mujaddid had gained? 
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Answer : The objection was absurd for the critic must know that the 
divine will had predestined the achievements of different objectives at 
fixed times by a definite personality. There could be no objection in this 
matter. None could question why God chose Khwaja Mu'in al-Din 
Ghishti to guide the Indians and why he came to be called the wall al-Hind 
(leading sufi of India). There was no sense in asking why the thousands 
of sufis and righteous caliphs could not achieve what the Khwaja did 
six hundred years after the Prophet's death. Similarly, questions as to why 
the great caliphs and sultans did not conquer India as Mahmud of Ghazni 
did, were pointless. 

Objection : Where were the signs of the achievements of the Mujaddid 
which were associated with Prophet Muhammad? 

Answer : The signs of the perfection associated with Prophet Muham- 
mad were the purification of the heart and devotion to Allah's dhikr. 
These had been so completely realised through following the Mujaddid 
that their signs shone like the sun. Bukhara, Samarqand, Balkh, Bada- 
khshan, Qandahar, Kabul, Ghazni, Tashqand, Yarqand, Sabz Shahr, 
Hisar Shadman were Muslims. No Hindu, Christian or Rafidi was found 
there. In these places only the Mujaddidiyya order was found. God had 
commissioned the Mujaddid to protect the Prophet's community. The 
truth of the Mujaddid's claim could be demonstrated by a physical 
analogy. For example if a physician stated that a noted doctor had de- 
puted him to act for him and he succeeded in curing people, then his 
claim was definitely correct. Prophet Muhammad had stated that a 
mediator (sila) would arise in his community. According to Shaykh Badr 
al-Din 267 that prophecy was fulfilled through the Mujaddid for he was the 
mediator between the 'ulama', who were hostile to the Wahdat al-Wujud 
and the sufis who were devoted to it. To the Mujaddid it was a semantic 
dispute. No one before the Mujaddid was known as sila and the ahadith 
suggested that the Mujaddid's mediation would enable thousands of people 
to be forgiven for their sins. The Mujaddid had thus earned the gratitude 
of the Prophet's community. 268 

Visions 

Like his father, Shah 'Abdal-'Aziz believed that the sufi life of piety and 
righteousness, which embodied the true Islamic faith, enabled men to 
rise from the sinful life of the material world (nasut), apprehended through 
the physical senses, to the angelic world perceived through the spiritual 

267 Shaykh Badr al-Din Sirhindi was an eminent disciple of the Mujaddid. He was 
the author of many biographical dictionaries of sufis. His Hadardt al-quds is an 
important monograph on the Mujaddid. 

268 Fatawa, I, pp. 231-42. 
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faculties. In the latter state the sufis, both in their visions and in their 
wakeful life, saw such spiritual events as were not perceived by ordinary 
people with their physical eyes. In a short treatise entitled the Tahqiq ai- 
rily a (Research into Visions), Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, when explaining the 
differences between the viewpoints of the Muslim peripatetics, the 
ishraqis 269 and the sufis in relation to dreams, says that the sufis give several 
causes of true visions. These include full concentration on God and the 
world of pure spirit ( 3 alam al-arwah), habitually speaking the truth, 
shedding immoral habits, becoming ethically perfect, abandoning evil 
intentions, having a healthy body, being fully engrossed in prayers and 
worship and in a continual state of wudu 270 (ablutions involving complete 
body control) and never sleeping while performing dhikr. The sufis 
consider the following factors responsible for false dreams : wicked 
thoughts and an evil mind; and lasciviousness and sensual thoughts. 
These, according to the sufis, pollute the self and prevent it from rising to 
a sublime spiritual status. 271 

Both Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz were confident of the 
truth of their visions. Shah Wali-Allah's Fuyud al-Haramayn 272 contains a 
detailed account of the visions which he saw in Mecca and Medina. These 
serve to show how he believed his religious and social theories and his 
particular stance on contemporary sectarian, legal and mystic contro- 
versies, were divinely inspired. One of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's visions which 
created considerable Shi'i-Sunni disagreement concerns 'Ali bin Abi 
Talib's special treatment of him. In this vision the Shah found himself 
in a vast field covered in white linen. A large number of saintly persons 
with luminous faces were awaiting 'Ali's arrival. The Shah sat down. 
'All appeared from the west. Everyone including the Shah stood up to 
show him respect. 'Ali crossed through the crowd and, coming to the 

269 The followers of the Hikmat al-ishraq (Philosophy of illumination) founded by 
Shaykh Shihab al-Dln Yahya Suhrawardi Maqtul (549/1154-587/1191). The 
ishraqi philosophy is designed to integrate Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
with Zoroastrian angelogy and Hermetic ideals and to reconcile the above complex 
structure with Islam. In the world-view of Shaykh Maqtul, spiritual and meta- 
physical Light (Mr) is replaced by existence, the highest degree of Light being Nur- 
al-anwar (Light of all lights) and the lowest being darkness (zulmat) ; H. Gorbin (ed), 
Opera Metaphysica et Mystica, Tehran 1952, II, pp. 106-2 1 ; S. W. T., pp. 59-66. 

270 The ablution is made before prayers but it is meritorious to control acts which 
break wudu; for instance passing urine, wind from the anus, evacuating the bowels 
and sleeping. Washing the following parts of the body is imperative for wudu : 
the face from the top of the forehead to the chin and as far as each ear ; the hands 
and arms up to elbow and rubbing with a wet hand a fourth part of the head. The 
Sunnis wash their feet at the end of wudu but the Shi'is only wipe or rub them with 
wet hands (masah). 

271 Tahqiq al-ruya, Delhi 1350/1931-32, pp. 5, 29-31. 

272 S.W.T, pp. 216-20. 
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Shah, sat down. The Shah also sat down. 'Ali talked to no one except 
the Shah who took advantage of the occasion to ask some questions. 'Ali, 
however, first questioned the Shah as to whether he was aware that a 
book had been written in Pushto containing insulting remarks about him 
('Ali). The Shah pleaded his ignorance of Pushto but promised to make 
enquiries. Then the Shah asked 'Ali to tell him which of the four schools 
of Sunni fiqh he preferred. 'Ali said he commended none of them and 
none of them followed his path. All of them had distorted his teachings 
or acted carelessly. The Shah then questioned him as to which sufic order 
was compatible with his ('All's) practices. Again 'Ali gave the same reply 
i.e. each one of them had interpolated unauthorised accretions and had 
excluded many things originally in his sufi path. For example, in his 
own days three exercises were known and practised i.e. dhikr, the recitation 
of the Qur'an and namaz. Later the suf is had devoted themselves to sufic 
exercises and had ignored the Qur'an and namaz. On Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz's request, 'Ali explained the way to use the Qur'an and namaz as 
mystical exercises and succeeded in arousing the same mystical state in the 
Shah's spirit. Then the Shah said that he was connected with 'Ali through 
a number of suf i orders but he wished to take advantage of the occasion 
to perform bay 3 a™ personally with his hands. 'Ali then extended his own 
hands, took hold of the Shah's hands and confirmed the bay'a. The Shah 
then asked 'Ali the nature of the opposition against him ('Ali) exhibit- 
ed by most of Prophet Muhammad's companions, particularly the Quray- 
shis, and the attitude which he (the Shah) should adopt towards them. 
'Ali replied that he was only as displeased with them as two brothers 
could be with each other; ignorant people had made very far-fetched 
interpretations which exaggerated their differences. The Shah then asked, 
"Were the claims made by members of a certain (Shi'i) sect that they were 
his ('Ali's) descendants correct?" 'Ali rejected their claim, the Shah goes 
on to say, calling them liars. He then left in the direction from which 
he had appeared. 

The vision seems to have received considerable publicity and both 
Sunnis and Shi'is made their own respective interpretations. Some words 
were also incorrectly reported and doubts were cast on the vision's 
authenticity. Seven years later, when confirming that the vision was 
basically correct, the Shah tried to explain to both the jurists and the 
sufis what was really meant by 'Ali's statement that they had departed 
from his path. He tried to show them by examples that 'Ali N did not mean 

273 An act by which the authority of a head of state or an imam or a suf I is individually 
or collectively recognised. It is performed solely by agreement and no sacramental 
form is imperative. Following the pre-Islamic custom of clasping hands after the 
conclusion of a sale-agreement, the bay'a in Islamic times was also concluded by 
clasping hands. 
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that all the four schools were wrong but that he had criticized only those 
points of law which were incorporated by different schools on the basis 
of secondary authorities. The Shah told the sufis that 'All meant only to 
criticise the innovations in sufi customs and not the basic sufic practices 
themselves. 

The Shi 'is did not question the authenticity of the vision but construed 
it to mean that 'Ali had rejected all the four schools of Sunni jurisprudence 
and sufi orders. Naturally to them it meant that only their sect was right 
and they were jubilant. The Sunnis however were greatly disappointed. 
However, the Shah wrote that there was nothing in the vision to please 
the Shi'is. In it 'All did show consideration to him (the Shah), conversed 
with him, allowed him to perform bay'a and had instructed him in the 
mystic exercises of namdz and Qur'anic recitations. This should make the 
Shi'is feel very sad. By concentrating on some words in the vision which 
apparently favoured them, the Shi'is were acting in the same manner 
as those who tried to forsake praying on the basis of the first clause of the 
Qur'anic verse: "Draw not near unto prayer when ye are drunken." 274 
The Shi'i claim was wrong, for, besides namdz and the recitation of the 
Qur'an, they did not perform any other spiritual exercise. They ignored 
sunna 2 ™ prayers and considered nawajil™ baseless. As the Qur'an was 
compiled by 'Uthman, the Shi'is thought it full of interpolations [tahrif) 
like the books of Moses and Jesus. Moreover the spiritual exercises of 
namdz and the Qur'anic recitations mentioned in the vision were within 
the framework of sufi spiritual exercises which the Shi'is totally rejected. 
The Shi'i accusation that the Sunni jurists had given rulings contrary 
to 'Ali's traditions on certain matters was uncalled for because no mujtahid 
had made any rulings without a subtle shari'a basis. In these cases there 
was nothing wrong in acting against the Prophet's 'companions' traditions. 
The Shi'i 'ulama', the Shah added, had also wilfully rejected many of 
'Ali's traditions simply because they had been adopted by the Sunnis. 
The Shah concluded that all these points had been convincingly discussed 
in the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya and the Shi'i sect had been condemned 
as false. 277 

Likewise the Shi'i interpreted as a firm proof of the truth of their sect 
the vision of Sultan Burhan Nizam Shah (914/1508-961/1554) of Ahmad- 
nagar, in which he is said to have been informed by the Prophet Muh- 
ammad that his (Burhan's) son, who was on his deathbed, would recover 



274 Qur'an, IV, 43. 

275 Supererogatory prayers founded on the practice of Prophet Muhammad. 

276 Voluntary performance of namdz which could be omitted without sin. 

277 Fatawa, I, pp. 80-88. 
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provided that he did not ignore Shah Tahir's 278 instructions, Shah Tahir 
had already made Burhan Nizam Shah swear that, should his son re- 
cover, the Sultan would replace the names of the righteous caliphs with 
the twelve Imams in the khutba™ and would endeavour to propagate their 
religion. The miraculous recovery of his son prompted Burhan Nizam 
Shah to make Shi'ism the state religion of his kingdom. The Sunnis 
naturally urged Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers to re-interpret the 
story of the conversion. The Shah wrote that this matter had been put 
to him many times but that he did not have copies of his earlier replies 
with him; however he was writing another statement which should end 
the controversy. The Shah invited his readers to first pay attention to 
the differences between knowledge {'Urn), divine revelation (kashf), 
inspiration {ilham) and dreams {ruya). He asserted that, according to 
the 'Aqtfid-i Nasafiyya™, the most authentic Sunni catechism, knowledge 
('Urn) was dependent on healthy senses, correct ahadith and reason; ins- 
piration {ilham) was not a source of knowledge and did not prove the 
truth of anything. According to the Sunni jurists, the Qur'an, Sunna, 
ijma 281 and qiyas™ 2 were the basis of the Shari'a. Thus ilham, kashf and 
ruy a had a very minor function both in the realm of knowledge and in the 
shari'a. They were neither a basis for shari'a ordinances nor actual facts. 
Conversely, should ilham, kashf or ruya contradict the shari'a ordinances 
or sound reasoning, the former should be rejected; particularly as ilham, 
kashf and ruya were prone to misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
Of the examples given by the Shah, one from Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq 
Muhaddith Dihlawi states that once someone had a vision of Prophet 



278 Shah Tahir, son of Shah Radi al-DIn, belonged to an influential family of Shi i 
'ulamr from Iran. His ancestors had settled in Qazwln and had been preaching 
the Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'i faith for the last three hundred years. The Shi'is of 
Eevpt Bukhara and Samarqand were very highly impressed with his learning. 
In the reign of Shah Isma'Il Safavi (907/1501-930/1524) he left Iran and tra- 
iling for several years, finally settled at Ahmadnagar in 928/1521-22. His in- 
fluence at the Ahmadnagar court made the Shi'i faith very popular m the Deccan. 
He died in 956/1549. Muhammad QJisim Hindu Shah Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahim , 
Lucknow n.d., maaala III, rawda II, pp. 110-18; S. A A Rizvi, Religu>us and in- 
tellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar's Reign, New Delhi 1975, pp. 48-49 

279 Oration delivered on Fridays at the time of zuhr or meridian prayers and in the 
morning of the >td al-fitr and 'id al-adhha prayers. Although the Poachers are free 
to compile the text of the khutba themselves, it must include praise of A lah and 
prayers for Muhammad, his family, companions and the monarch. In the Shi i 
khutba, the prayer for the companions is replaced by prayers for the twelve Imam, 

280 The first abridged form of the Sunni creed according to scholastic methods by 
Abu Hafs 'Umar Najm al-Din (d. 537/1142). 

281 AgreementofthemuJ^^ 

to form an independent judgment of their own. 

282 Deduction by analogy. 
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Muhammad ordering him to drink wine. The 'ulama' thereupon gave the 
ruling that as wine was prohibited by a clear Qur'anic injunction and 
as the vision was seen by only one person, the Prophet's command must 
have been misunderstood. The Prophet must have ordered him not to 
drink wine. In the case of Burhan Nizam Shah, the Shah says, the Pro- 
phet probably meant that since his son was cured he should not pay atten- 
tion to Tahir's words. However, as Burhan Shah's mind was overwhelmed 
by Shah Tahir's message, he instantly misunderstood the Prophet's 
communication and jumped to the conclusion that he had been ordered 
to drink wine (i.e. become Shi'i) although he was prohibited by the Pro- 
phet from doing so. 

Shah 'Abd al-Qadir, interpreting the dream differently, wrote that the 
Prophet had asked Burhan Nizam Shah to act according to Shah Tahir's 
instructions but he was not asked by the Prophet to act according to Shah 
Tahir's will. Tahir had asked Burhan to accept the faith of the twelve 
Imams which the Sunnis accepted as a true religion. The Sunnis follow 
the rules of the twelve Imams in their prayers and sufi exercises and many 
sufi orders trace their origin from them. By adopting the rules of the 
twelve Imams, the Prophet meant to urge Burhan to follow the sufi 
path which combines worship with inner light, rather than become 
Shi'i. 

Shah Rafi' al-Din based his arguments on the Prophet's tradition which 
stated that anyone who had a vision of the Prophet actually saw him, 
for Satan could not assume the Prophet's form. However, Shah Raf i' 
al-Din added, the above hadith did not mean that Satan could not im- 
personate him. The hadith, according to Shah Rafi' al-Din, could be 
interpreted in three different ways. Some authorities were of the opinion 
that Satan could not assume the Prophet's form as it was on his deathbed. 
Others considered that Satan could not assume the Prophet's form as it 
was during his tenure of Prophethood. The third view was even more 
general stating that Satan could not imitate the Prophet's appearance 
as it was during his entire life. However, according to the Shah, the 
scholars believed that no form seen in a vision could be truly identified as 
the Prophet's form and on that basis the vision could not be treated as 
valid. Shah Rafi' al-Din also added that the correct traditions of the 
Prophet were those which had been heard directly from him by reliable 
persons and had been retold from generation to generation during their 
lifetime. In the case of Burhan Nizam Shah, Satan, knowing that the 
Sultan's son was about to recover, impersonated the Prophet and misled 
the king. 283 



283 Fatawa, I, pp. 78-88. 
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Teaching Methods 

The burden of teaching in the Shah Waii-Allah seminary fell on Shah 
Rafi' al-Din and Shah 'Abd al-Qadir. Instructions in kalam and the meta- 
physical aspects of sufism were given by Shah Rafi' al-Din. The Shah's 
Takmil al-adhhdn (The Perfection of Intellects) in Arabic is the continua- 
tion of Shah Wall- Allah's Persian Risala-i danishmandi. The danishmandi 
(acquisition of wisdom or scholarship) was designed to propagate the 
following educational methods : 

1. The teacher should thoroughly research the books to be studied. 

2. He should teach on the basis of his researches and explain the truth 
contained in the books to his students. 

3. He should write commentaries or glosses on them. 284 

Shah Rafi' al-Din wrote that in the past learning by rote had been 
preferred to thinking but his father had formulated rules for teaching in 
order to promote the true understanding of books." 285 The real aim of 
studying the prevalent sciences was to gain insight into them. The student 
should be able to penetrate into the essence of a problem discarding 
superficialities. The attainment of these objectives enabled the student 
to obtain control and perfection in the sciences. The cultivation of the 
faculty of thinking made him capable of discriminating between perfect 
and imperfect books and teachers. 

The above teaching methods, the Shah added, called upon students 
to learn five techniques: polemics, lecturing, discipleship, authorship and 
study. Polemics were essential to convince the sceptics, and lecturing 
and discipleship helped those who were ready to learn. For authorship 
and studies, proficiency in writing was essential. 

The principal aim of polemics was to reveal the truth. It was essential 
that the teacher should fully comprehend the obscure, enigmatic and often 
absurd arguments of the disputants and order them in a logical sequence 
so that they could be effectively refuted. The teacher should research the 
different faiths and be accurate in quoting his authorities. 286 He should 
be a master of syllogistic reasoning and the refutation of illogical premises. 
He should be able to expose the disputant's distortion of truth. 287 

Lecturing, according to the Shah, was the art of developing the com- 
prehension of books through speech. Unintelligent people should be 
' taught only the translation. Those who were of a higher understanding 
should be taught only as much as they could retain in their memory for 
use when required. A perspicacious student should be taught the minute 

284 S. W. T., pp. 382-83. 

285 Shah Rafi' al-Din, Takmil al-adhhan, Gujranwala (Pakistan), n. d., p. 83. 

286 Ibid, pp. 84-85. 

287 Ibid, pp. 86-87. 
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points of the subjects and the ingenious student should be shown the 
detailed aspects of it. Lecturers should start their lectures with the 
classical texts in order to clarify the technical terms and basic principles 
of the subject. The diacritical marks of Arabic words should be discussed 
in detail ; unfamiliar vocabulary and technical terms should be explained. 
Analogies and arguments should be used to explicate the intricate prob- 
lems. Research into grammatical rules 288 was also useful. The reasons 
for the classification of the chapters and their interdependence should be 
explained. The contradictory statements about faith should be reconciled 
with each other and the unity of faith should be noted. The exceptions 
should be discussed and the obvious fallacies removed. Obscure statements 
should be analysed and discussed and the correct perspective should be 
explained. The grounds of preference for different types of notes should 
be carefully described. The reasons for the departure from the more 
famous styles in the text should be given. Questions and answers relevant 
to the books should be fixed and a summary of the text should be discussed. 
Translations should also be made into the student's mother tongue. 

To Shah Rafi J al-Din, discipleship meant comprehension of the book 
by listening to the teacher's declamations. It called, on the student's 
part, for motivation, application, love of study, understanding, memory, 
diligence, assiduity and faith in the teacher, the subject and the book. 289 

Prospective authors, writing either in prose or in poetry, should have 
a full understanding of their subject and the related and dependent 
sciences. An author should be expert in the rules of grammar, prosody, 
old and new styles and possess the ability to clarify obscure expressions 
and change prose into poetry. He should be competent to translate 
books from one language into another. His father, the Shah adds, had 
also devised rules for translation. 290 

Study, for the Shah, amounted to comprehending the book. After 
mastering the vocabulary and the meanings of the technical terms, 
and becoming proficient in its translation, the study of a book should 
enable the student to extract the real sense the author intended to convey 
and relate it to the apparent meaning of the text. A student who had 
studied a book should be able to critically evaluate the work and discover 
its defects. 291 

For both Shah- Wall-Allah and Shah Rafi' al-Din, tatbiq (to harmonize 
and reconcile) as applied to settling the differences between the various 
schools of Sunni thought and fiqh, was the sine qua non of religious teaching. 

288 Takmil aUadhhan, pp. 88-89. 

289 Ibid, p. 90. 

290 Ibid, p. 91. 

291 S. W. T., pp. 229, 231-32, Takmil al-adhhan, pp. 93-98. 
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Shah Wali-Allah believed that of the gifts bestowed exclusively upon him 
by God was being endowed with the capacity to perform tatbiq. According 
to Shah Raf i' al-Din, this ability was the highest objective in the perfection 
of intellectual capacities. The fourth chapter of the Takmil al-adhhdn 
comprehensively deals with this aspect. Shah Raf i' al-Din wrote that the 
emergence of the different schools of jurisprudence (madhdhib) and their 
mutual attacks and counter-attacks gave rise to the incurable disease of 
bewilderment and doubt and there was no way out of the impasse in the 
present circumstances. The common people, who fanatically adhered to 
taqlid (unquestioning obedience) and were unable to discriminate between 
the needs of the past and the present, were sunk into a state of perplexity 
and doubt. In his al-Durar al-dardri* 92 Shah Raf i' al-Din had discussed the 
causes of these differences and had laid down a yardstick by which to 
measure the truth. He had also detailed the rules for tatbiq. He was 
repeating the same material in the Takmil al-adhhdn in order to benefit 
the Allah's devotees 293 . 

The Shah continued that tatbiq did not mean that only one of two 
contradictory views should be accepted and the rival one totally rejected. 
It also did not imply that the intentions of one party should be ascribed to 
the real sense of the other. T atbiq also did not entail that all principal 
and subsidiary rules of the different religions should be deemed correct. 
Tatbiq called for the capacity to discover the aspects of truth and falsehood 
in the various religions and viewpoints and attempting to unearth the 
causes of any departure from the truth. This procedure should be based 
on works containing the rules of the rival faiths in order fully to satisfy 
oneself. 

The chapter in the Takmil al-adhhan dealing with the yardstick for 
research into conflicting beliefs states that this knowledge is acquired 
through reasoning, from traditional accounts and by divine revelations. 
Sense and feeling also play a part in the acquisition of knowledge. Rational 
truths, traditional accounts or divine revelations depend on innumerable 
factors, and nothing is correct without qualification. The experts in all 
these branches had been too complacent about their respective techniques. 
The peripatetic philosophers depended exclusively on reason, the scholars 
of hadith were immersed in their quest for ahadith and the later sufis 
considered divine revelation the sole guide. The mutakallimin (scholastic 
theologians) had indiscreetly mixed reason and tradition together and 
the ishrdqis had thoughtlessly combined reason with revelation. Those 
who could maintain a balance in harmonizing them were rare. 294 

292 The work was not available to me. 

293 Takmil al-adhhan, pp. 117-18. 

294 Ibid, pp. 125-27. 
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The causes of the differences between the various religions and the 
schools of jurisprudence were both general and particular. The main 
reason that had led the Hindus to misunderstand heavenly actions and 
had prompted them to worship the sun, stars and other natural and 
supernatural objects, was the dullness of their mind which prevented 
them from forsaking their faith and seeing the light. The difference in the 
Hindu natural propensities and inclinations and the fact that Hindus 
lived in a country which was very far away from Islamic lands, were also 
responsible for preventing them from appreciating the Arab way of life 
and thought process. The Divine and Compassionate Benevolence (God) 
deputed prophets who both warned and gave glad tidings in different 
lands at various times, and tried to stop people from adopting various 
kinds of wrong belief in accordance with the Qur'anic statement: 

"Mankind were one community, and Allah sent (unto them) Prophets 
as bearers of good tidings and as Warners, and revealed therewith 
the Scripture with the truth that it might judge between mankind 
concerning that wherein they differed. And only those unto whom 
(the Scripture) was given differed concerning it, after clear proofs 
had come unto them, through hatred one of another. And Allah by 
His Will guideth those who believe unto the truth of that concerning 
which they differed. Allah guideth whom He will unto a straight 
path." 295 

However, liars, impostors, seducers, the mentally perverted and inno- 
vators of religious practices misled people through deceit and promises 
of wealth, power and position. Many impostors practised witchcraft and 
sorcery. The benefits conferred by God on obstinate sinners were 
misunderstood by people and they followed these evil-doers. 296 

The disagreements among the seekers after truth and jurisprudence 
were also accentuated by linguistic variations and the different customs 
in different places. The researchers also disagreed, because of the range 
in interpretation of technical terms and obscure words. The later commen- 
taries and glosses on classical works also widened the gulf of dissent. 297 

Those who wish to perform tatbiq, the Shah asserted, should pay attention 
to the differences of time and place in controversial issues on the exegesis 
of the Qur'an, hadith, fiqh and sufism. 298 Finally, in the Takmil al-adhhan, 
the Shah sought to reconcile the contradictions in ahadith related to 

295 Qur'an, 11,213. 

296 Takmil al-adhhan, pp. 130-131. 

297 Ibid, pp. 133-37. 

298 Ibid, pp. 144-48. 
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topics such as hands should be raised in prayers (rafa> al-yadayn)™ or not, 
the differences in the schools of the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al- 
Shuhud the conflicts between the 'ulama' and the suf is, and the rationalists 
and the followers of the shari'a™ 0 He considered all these differences were 
reconcilable with each other and with the shari'a. 



299 
300 



See controversies on the issue, infra, chapter VII. 
Takmil al-adhhan, pp. 148-68. 



Chapter Four 

The Responses to the Social, 
Religious, Economic and 
Political Challenges 



The political upheavals of the second half of the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth centuries gave rise to complex social, economic 
and religious challenges besides escalating the Shi'i-Sunni confrontations 
on the ideological front. Naturally justifications were as eagerly sought 
by the new rising social and economic groups to strengthen their position, 
as they were in demand by those who were losing their previous social 
and economic status. Many Sunnis approached Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to 
obtain guidance. Although the questions put to him were of a seemingly 
hypothetical nature, they reflected the actual tensions which plagued 
society. The Shah based his opinions on the standard works of fiqh but 
did not ignore the importance of customary law or local usage (>ada, 3 urf 
or dastur) in deciding the legality of the controversial issues. In many 
cases he took a moderate stance and did not unnecessarily assert extreme 
puritanical views. 

Social Structure 

Islam abolished pre-Islamic Arab tribal taboos and prejudices relating 
to nobility of birth and hereditary status. The division of mankind into 
nations and tribes, according to the Qur'an, was designed to help people 
identify each other ; while the corner-stone of nobility in God's sight is 
piety. The Qur'an says : 

"O mankind! Lo! we have created you male and female, and have 
made you nations (shu'ub) and tribes (qabaHl) that you may know 
one another, Lo! the noblest of you, in the sight of Allah, is the 
best in conduct. Lo! Allah is Knower, Aware." 1 



1 Qur'an, XLIX. 13. 
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Further, the believers "are naught else than brothers". 2 A famous 
hadith says "There are no genealogies in Islam" and other hadith prohibits 
pride in ancestry 3 . In early Islam the distinctions of birth were levelled 
but other criterion such as kinship with the Prophet, or membership of 
the Quraysh tribe or belonging to the body of muhajirs (emigrants) and 
ansars (helpers) took the place of pre-Islamic hierarchies. 4 The second 
caliph, 'Umar divided the Arabs into several classes for distributing 
booty. Those inhabitants of a conquered territory who accepted Islam 
were affiliated to one of the victorious Arab tribes. They were known as 
mawdli (clients) and were subjected to innumerable discriminatory laws. 5 
Later generations, however, were not slow in ascribing ahadith to Prophet 
Muhammad in order to bolster their respective claims of superiority. For 
example a hadith ascribed to the Prophet says, 

"The best of mankind are the Arabs ; the best of the Arabs are 
Quraysh ; the best of Quraysh are the Bani Hashim. The best of 
the non- Arabs are the Persians ; the best of the blacks are the Nubians ; 
the best of pigments is saff lower ; the best of property is real estate ; 
and the best of dyes is henna." 6 

The Turks boasted of a divine promise that so long as the sword was 
in their hands the jurisprudence established by Abu Hanifa of Kufa 
would not die. 7 Like the Islamicized Iranians, the Islamicized Turks 
also considered that the division of society into four classes [1. priests, 
2. warriors, 3. scribes and bureaucrats, and 4. artisans and peasants] as 
it existed in Sasanian Iran, 8 ideally served their interests. Ibn al-Faqih, 
the 3rd/9th century Iranian geographer, wrote : 

CC A1-Fadl ibn Yahya said, 'Men are divided into four classes : kings, 
raised up by their right to rule; viziers, distinguished by understanding 
and judgement ; upper classes, raised up by affluence ; the middle 
classes, linked with them by education. The rest of mankind are 
vanishing scum, floating refuse, vile men and women bound to 
meanness, whose only concern is to eat and to sleep'." 9 



2 Qur'an, XLIX, 10. 

3 Ahmad bin Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313/1895-96, pt. I, 301 ; II, 366 ; IV, 134. 

4 Kitab al-Aghdni, Bulaq 1285/1868-69, XIV, 110 ; XVIII, 198. 

5 Mubarrad, al-Kamil, Leipzig 1864, pp. 286, 712. 

6 Bernard Lewis, Islam, New York 1974, II, p. 196. 

7 al-Rawandl, Rdhat al-sudur wa dyat al-surur, London 1921, pp. 17-18. 

8 R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia, London, second impression 1965, p. 54. 

9 Islam, II, p. 198. 
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The Hindu class and caste divisions gave considerable ideological 
support to the Turkish sultans of Delhi and they became fiercely intolerant 
of those talented members of the newly converted Muslim society who, 
by dint of their ability, occupied high positions. According to Diya' al- 
Din Barani (d. after 1357), Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish (607-633/ 
1211-1236) dismissed thirty-three high-ranking officials of the finance and 
postal ministry mainly on the ground that it had been established that 
they were of lowly origin. The lineage of the vizier, Nizam al-Mulk 
Junaydl, was also investigated, for it was believed that, had he been of 
noble descent, he would not have appointed lowly-born officers to the 
ministries under him. It was discovered that one of his grandfather's 
maternal uncles belonged to the weaver class. The vizier was not dismissed 
but he lost his prestige being condemned as a "weaver" 10 . Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Din Balban (664-686/1266-1287) was even more prejudiced against 
men of ignoble birth. The Sultan believed that he was descended from 
Afrasiyab, the Turanian hero of the Iranian epic Shah-nama, and that 
God had given him the gift of preventing lowly-born people from achieving 
high offices in the government. 11 Barani 12 himself was fiercely hostile to 
the policy of appointing common people of Hindu descent to high posi- 
tions in the government. 

From the first century of Islam onwards aspects of the idea of nobility 
were expressed through the terms hasab %a nasab and skarif (plural ashrdf 
or shuraftf) and shard/at. These terms were part of the pre-Islamic social 
ethics of the Arabs. After Islam they were absorbed into Islamic morality 
but their connotations changed. Meritorious deeds and courageous 
exploits formed the basis of hasab. A person endowed with hasab (hasib) 
was someone who had acquired importance either personally through his 
meritorious deeds or who had inherited it from some renowned ancestor. 
According to the pre-Islamic rules a person who had inherited hasab was 
expected to perform virtuous deeds in order to enhance his ancestor's 
reputation. Tribal members would boast of a collective hasab on the 
basis of the virtuous exploits of past and present members of the tribe. 
Nasab was based on the genealogy of an individual or a tribe on either 

10 Ziya< al-Din Barani, Tdrikh-i Firuz Shahi, Calcutta 1888-91, pp. 38-39. 

11 Ibid, p. 44. 

12 He was a disciple of Shaykh Nizam al-Din AwliyS' and an eminent author. Jfh 
uncle, father and grandfather held very senior positions under the Delhi sultan- . 
He was himself a nadim (boon companion) of Sultan Muhammad bin Tu^hluq 
(725-752/1325-1351). Nizami wrongly tries to gloss over the impact of the ideas of 
class distinction on the contemporary governing classes. K.A. Nizami, Some aspects 
of religion and politics in India during the thirteenth century, 'Aligarh 1961, pp. 109-10. 
In fact prejudices against the Muslim lower classes increased and did not decrease 
as we shall later on see. 
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the paternal or maternal side but more importantly on the paternal side. 
In pre-Islamic Arabia the unstained nasab of important tribes went back 
to the distant past. The Prophet prohibited attacks on the real or imagi- 
nary defects of people's ancestors and also forbade boasting concerning 
nasab. The Prophet, however, urged believers to study genealogies to 
the extent that they were essential for knowledge of their ahsab (collective 
worth) and for the fulfilment of family obligations. The ahadith ascribed to 
the Prophet use the term hasab in a very wide sense. According to one 
hadith, hasab means moral qualities but, in another, it means wealth. 
Ibn al-Sikkit, (d. 244/858), a celebrated Arabic philologian and lexico- 
grapher, says : 

"A man may possess hasab and generosity {karam) even if he has no 
ancestors of nobility {sharaf), whereas sharaf and glory (madjd) exist 
only through the ancestors : the Prophet thus substituted wealth 
{mal), for the nobility of the individual {al-nafs) or of his ancestors, 
which means that the poor man with hasab is neither respected nor 
esteemed, whereas the rich man who is without it is respected." 13 

Sharif (noble, exalted) means primarily a free-born person who can 
claim a distinguished position because of his descent from illustrious 
ancestors. In the early centuries of Islam the heads of prominent families 
were also known as ashraf They regarded themselves as the aristocrats 
in contrast to the rude and ignoble masses {aradhil or radhil). Sharif also 
means a person of importance as opposed to someone of a low social 

status {da 3 if wadi'). u 

The controversies centring on hasab, nasab and sharafat never died out 
in India. In the eighteenth century the declining economic position of 
the Muslims made them determinedly proud of their hasab, nasab and 
sharafat. Some of them urged Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to explain the real 
nature of these terms. The Shah wrote that family eminence determined 
hasab provided that it could be traced from close forefathers and was 
within seven generations ; for example a person directly descended from 
kings, or eminent noblemen or great Shaykhs or famous 'alims. The 
status from nasab (genealogy) depended upon the position of the family 
in the remote past; for example, a Husayni (a descendant of Imam 
Husayn), a Hashimi (a descendant of the Prophet's ancestor Hashim), 
an 'Alwi (descended from 'Ali bin Abi Talib), a Qurayshi (descended 
from the Quraysh tribes) or an Ibrahimi (descendant of Abraham) 
possessed illustrious ancestry. Some people were endowed with eminence 



13 E. I. 8 , p. 239. 

14 Shorter Encyclopaedia, pp. 529-32. 
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in both hasab and nasab, for example the descendants of Ghawth al-A'zam 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani are Sayyids 15 as well as descendants of an 
eminent saint. Some are noted for hasab and not nasab, such as the Timu- 
rids, Rajputs, and the descendants of Imam-i A'zam Abu Hanifa; some 
were strong in nasab but not in hasab such as the boorish Qidwa'is 16 and 
Baraha Sayyids 17 . In general parlance sharafat and najdbat (nobility) are 
used in the sense of nasab 18 . In another fatwa the Shah identifies Muslim 
class divisions with Hindu caste distinctions and deems their shari'a basis 
sound and just. He says that the different Hindu castes such as the Kayas- 
thas, Khattris (Shattriyas) and Mahajans have been practising separate 
religious rules for a long time. In the pre-Islamic shari'a different rules 
were prescribed for various castes ; for example the various Israelite tribes 
followed their own different rules. And in the Islamic shari'a also the 
rules were classified. Thus, the Bani Hashims (members of the Prophet's 
tribe) were entitled to collect khums 19 but were not allowed to obtain zak&t* 
A special share of the ghanima (booty) was also given to them for merito- 
rious service. Only the Quraysh could be appointed caliphs. The 
polytheists of Arabia could not be granted protection (even though they 
paidjizya or (poll-tax). If they failed to embrace Islam they were annihi- 
lated. 21 

Long before Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's time, a leading noble from the court 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (894/1489-923/1517), Miyan Husayn Farmuli, 
who had deserted to the formidable Rajput chief, Rana Sanga of Mewar, 
had made a similar comparison. He said that the Shaykhzadas (descen- 

15 Descendants of the Prophet's grandsons Imam Hasan and Imam Husayn by his 
daughter Fatima. 'Ali ibn Abi Talib was their father. 

16 An eminent family of the Shaykh's which had settled in BarSbanki near Lucknow 
m the thirteenth century. From then on they held positions as qadis and teachers. 
They enjoyed considerable madad-i ma'ash and, under the Mughals, some Qidwa'i 
leaders were recognised as zamindars. From the early eighteenth century their 
growing influence in the vicinity of Lucknow made them politically very strong. 

17 The name applied from Akbar's reign onwards to the Sayyids who possessed a 
group of twelve villages in the doab (Muzaffarnagar district, U. P.) They were 
greatly patronized by the Mughals for their reckless bravery in war but their manners 
were rude. With Baraha as a nucleus, they owned extensive jagirs. In 1124/1712, 
the Sayyid brothers raised Emperor Farrukhsiyar (1124-1131/1713-1719) to the 
throne of Delhi. In 1720 they were killed but some Baraha Sayyids survived and 
retained their power. Most of them were Shi'is but some were Sunnis. The Sunni 
Sayyid families, such as that of the wife of Shah Wali-Allah Dihlawi, who lived in 
their neighbourhood, were deeply interested in preventing the Shi'I Sayyids from 
regaining political power. E. I. (supplement), p. 126. 

18 Fatawa, I, p. 189. 

19 "A fifth"; the fifth of the booty or ghanima. 

20 A portion (2£%) from a specific category and amount of property (nisab) bestowed 
in alms, as a sanctification of the remainder of the property. 

21 Fatawa, I, p. 141. 
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dants of sufi pirs) were the counterparts of the Brahmans among the 
Muslims and he considered the Afghan Shaykhzadas superior to the 
Indian-born Shaykhzadas. 22 

Strangely enough the Shah applies the term ajldf (ignoble, commonly 
used by the Indian Muslim for the low class Muslims, opposed to shurafd' 
or ashardf) even to the early Arab soldiers who conquered Iran, Syria 
and Egypt. They seized the kingdoms of the Jews, Christians, Zoroast- 
rians and idol-worshippers during the reign of the first three caliphs of 
the Prophet (11-35/632-656). Describing the miserable conditions to 
which the conquered nations were reduced, the Shah says, 

"Their virgin girls were taken to their beds by the adani (plural of 
adna, the lowest, vilest, most ignoble or contemptible) Muslims and 
their children became slaves of the ajldf-i Arab (mean or ignoble 
Arabs)." 23 

It would seem that the Shah's prejudices relating to the Indian Muslim 
social stratification or Hindu-type caste divisions were not different from 
those of other members of the Muslim aristocracy. Although the shari'a 
guaranteed equality and brotherhood amongst Muslims, to the Shah, 
an ordinary soldier was socially inferior to those of a higher military rank. 

Customary Law ('Ada, 5 Urf or Rawaj) 

The expansion of Muslims to all parts of the world had contributed to 
the assimilation of a large number of the local social customs into the body- 
politic of Islam. In India both the Hanafi and Shafi'i schools of jurispru- 
dence endeavoured to reconcile the local customs with the shari'a. The local 
traditions predominated in the rules of succession ; in the distribution of 
inheritance, wills and legacies ; and in the marriage and divorce laws and 
the procedure for the adoption of children. We shall soon discuss some of 
these as practised by the Hanafis. Let us now give an example from the 
matriarchal Mopla society on the Malabar coast which followed the 
Shafi'i law. This was reported by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's followers, who 
in 1236/1821 travelled to Mecca via Malabar. The Malabar coast was 
frequently visited by ships from different countries such as China, Turkey 
and other parts of India. When the ships arrived a large number of women 
with interpreters came down and visited the ships in the harbour. The 
interpreters asked the passengers on board if they wished to marry any 
of those women. The travellers, on the basis of the women's faces, would 
choose one for a wife. The passenger and the woman then went to the 



22 Shaykh Rizq- Allah Mushtaqi, Waqi'dt-i Mushtaqi, British Museum Ms., pp. 121-22. 

23 Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya, Lucknow 1295/1878, p. 4. 
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qddi and the man paid half of an agreed dower sum (mahr) to the qddi who 
performed the wedding ceremony (nikah). The traveller then lived with his 
wife in her house. When the time for the ship's departure was announced 
the woman took her husband to the qddi. The qddi would tell him that 
as he would be leaving two or three days later, he should pay the remain- 
ing half of the mahr and also his wife's expenses for the period of 'idda, 
the waiting period for a widow or divorced woman. For a divorced 
woman it is three months if she is not pregnant. If she is pregnant she 
should not marry for forty days after the birth of the child. After making 
the above payments the man should declare three times that he had 
divorced her. If he did not wish to divorce her he should pay her expenses 
for two and a half years. The woman would remain his wife for that 
period but, if he failed to return before that time had passed, the marriage 
would be deemed dissolved. A considerable number of travellers married 
those pretty women and both lived like husband and wife as permitted 
by the shari'a. Before the ship's departure the passengers divorced their 
wives. The custom led to the birth of innumerable children each year. 
Since these children never knew their fathers, they called themselves 
their mother's children {mdpilla or mopla). However, the mosques on the 
Malabar coast were nourishing and the Muslim women wore veils in the 
streets like the Mecca and Medina women. The non-Muslim women, 
because of the excessive heat, went stark naked. 24 

By the fifteenth century the Indian Hanaf is associated with rulers and 
noblemen whose ancestors belonged to the heterogeneous racial groups, 
were completely Indianized and, along with the Hindu converts to Islam, 
had carved out a distinctive pattern as a society of Indian Muslims. They 
looked with horror at the customs of the fifteenth-century Afghan rulers. 
Most Afghans were deeply sensitive to the value and importance of their 
tribal customs and considered those Afghans who had lived for a genera- 
tion in Northern India as alienated from true Afghan customs. These 
latter tried to conserve the purity of their race and allowed no deviation 
from their marriage customs. Even Sultan Sikandar Lodi was unable to 
marry the daughter of Miyan Isma'il Jalwani, for the Afghans married 
their daughters only to those Afghans whose father and mother had both 
been Afghans, and the Sultan's mother was a goldsmith's daughter 25 . 
The Sultan himself married his daughters to suitable Afghan youths. 
The beauty of the daughter of Ilahdad Sanbal, a Niyazi Afghan chief, 
had so enamoured Mubarak Khan Sur, a nephew of Sher Shah, that he 
was prepared to seize her forcibly. Nevertheless, Ilahdad refused to marry 
her to Mubarak Khan. Unable to bear Mubarak Khan's persistent harass- 

24 Sayyid Muhammad 'AH, Makhzan-i Ahmadi, Agra 1299/1881-82, pp. 82-83. 

25 Muhammad Kabir, Afsana-i Shahan, British Museum Ms. Add 24, 409, f. 40b. 
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ment, Ilahdad's cousins offered their own daughters and submitted that, 
although Afghan marriages between the Sanbal and the Surs were custo- 
mary, the conditions were that only those of pure blood on both the father's 
and mother's side could marry each other. The sons and daughters of 
concubines must only marry among their own kind. As the mother of 
Ilahdad's daughter was an Afghan, he would never agree to marry his 
daughter to Mubarak Khan Sur who was born of a concubine. However, 
those of his daughters who were born of a concubine were free to marry 
him. Mubarak Khan was warned not to break Afghan customary law 
but he refused to listen to reason. Sher Shah took Mubarak Khan's side 
to save the honour of his own Sur tribe, and not long after his death open 
war broke out between Niyazis and Sher Shah's successor. 26 The Sayyids, 
Shaykhs, Mughals, Pathans and the artisans and craftsmen also started 
practising endogamy and the ashraf and ajlaf developed their own social 
ethics which sometimes violated the shari'a and sometimes were only 
barely sanctioned by it. 

A letter to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz gives a detailed description of the conflicts 
between the shari'a and the customary law. The letter says : 

"From the beginning of Islam to the present day, the shurafa among 
the Indian Muslims follow certain customs which are contrary to 
the shari'a. People prefer custom and family traditions to the shari'a. 
Among these customary practices is the prohibition on the remarriage 
of widows. In case where a widow wishes to remarry, her guardians 
because of their sense of nobility (shard/at), do not allow her to do so. 
Secondly the shurafa' do not utter such words in their speech as 
may cause them to be suspected of divorcing their wives. Should 
anyone from stubbornness and boldness make such statements, he 
is condemned by all and excluded from community relationships. 
Thirdly, the women in the family do not demand their share in their 
father's property from their brothers or male cousins. They also do 
not ask for a share in the inheritance of their female cousins, which 
is their right, even if there are no male cousins. The land then remains 
the property only of the male heir although legally it may not be the 
land of the madad-i ma 3 ash whose distribution depends on the judg- 
ment of the ruler's administrative officers. These people {shurafa') 
do not consider the deceased's grandson excluded from a share in 
the property although the grandson's father had died during the 
deceased's lifetime and the deceased had left other sons. These 
customs are followed in a large number of towns in the name of 3 urf 
(custom) despite the presence of pious 'ulama' there. Conversely, 



26 'Abhas Khan Sarwani, Tdrtkh-i Shir Shahi, Dacca 1964, pp. 232-238. 
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the works of fiqh say that, in the presence of definite shari'a injunc- 
tions, 'urf has no value." 27 

In a long letter, a correspondent defending the customs and manners 
of the Indian shurafa' wrote : 

"The Ashbah waH-naza'ir™ says that the 3 adat (custom) is the deciding 
factor and, on the basis of it, judgements equal in force to the shari'a 
can be passed. In other words, according to the laws of the shari'a, 
the honouring of 'dda (custom) is permissible. The Prophet also 
remarked that whatever the Muslims considered better for themselves, 
Allah also considered better. The Ashbah waH-nazctir also says that 
'ada and V/are given credence in many problems of fiqh, so much 
so that the 'ulama' have recognised them as basic legal principles. 
According to the Shark al-Mughni™ by al-Huda, 'adat consists of 
rules which sound minds have chosen to adopt and which have been 
properly practised. One example is the matter of sale and purchase. 
If, according to 'urf something is sold on the basis of weight, the 
transaction is also permitted by the shari'a. However, if the shari'a 
prescribes rules about its sale on the basis of measurement, 'urf, 
according to Imam Abu Hanifa and Imam Muhammad, would not 
apply. However, Abu Yiisuf considers 'urf would be applicable even 
in that case. The Ashbah waH-nazctir states that in the event of conflict 
between 'urf and the shari'a, preference should be given to 'urf in 
matters of general usage. For instance, if someone swears not to eat 
meat, he should not be treated as a perjurer if he eats fish although 
the Qur'an refers to fish in the sense of meat." 

The correspondent suggests that as it is now known that 'urf is preferred 
over the shari'a, unless a clear injunction is violated, 3 ada should be applied 
to the specific question raised earlier in the letter. Those widows who do not 
remarry because of their firm religious convictions, their self-control and 
their sense of honour (the infidels despise remarriage considering it the 
custom of low caste and vile women) will obtain a high and respectable 
place before Allah. Such widows will be considered similar to the pious 

27 Fatawa, II, pp. 128-29. 

28 Ibn Nujaym or Zayn al-'Abidin bin Ibrahim (926/1520-970/1563) of Cairo was a 
prolific scholar of fiqh. Of his works Kitab al-ashbah waH-naza ( ir (Calcutta 1240/ 
1825) systematically deals with all aspects of fiqh and was very popular with the 
scholars. 

29 al-Mughni ft al-usiil, on the principles of Hanafite jurisprudence was written by 
Jalal al-Din 'Umar ibn Muhammad ibn 'Umar al-Khabbazi al-Khujandi (d. 691/ 
1292). Many scholars wrote commentaries on this work. 
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widows of Prophet Muhammad. However, if they are stopped remarrying 
by someone else the above rewards will not follow. If they are willing to 
remarry but their guardians prevent them, their guardians do not 
violate the shari'a by doing so. The reason is that it is not wrong to trans- 
gress the bounds of the shari'a if, by following them, honour and nobility 
are undermined and scandal results because 'urf condemns such practices. 
The following hadith by Abu Hurayra 30 confirms the above conclusion. 
According to it Sa'd bin 'Ubada said to the Prophet, "If I find someone 
in bed with my wife will I not fight him immediately without waiting for 
four witnesses ?" When the Prophet said "Yes", Sa'd replied "I will 
remedy the matter at once" (i. e. kill the seducer). The Prophet remarked 
that people rightly said that he (Sa'd) was very jealous of his honour but 
that he (the Prophet) was more jealous and God was more jealous than 
both of them (the Prophet and Sa'd both). According to the hadith, Sa'd 
had decided to retaliate to defend his honour and the Prophet praised 
him for it. In a different hadith the Prophet remarked that because of the 
spur of jealousy in protecting honour, God had made all violent acts, done 
either openly or secretly, illegal. When a widow's remarriage is only 
mubah (allowed) and marriage or remarriage makes no difference to family 
honour, its prohibition by her guardian is not more offensive than Sa'd 
bin 'Ubada's choice of retaliatory action. 

The Muslim shurafa' in India avoid using ambiguous words which could 
indicate divorce mainly as a precautionary measure for they consider the 
marriage of a divorced woman to another man abominable and they do 
not allow it. A divorce in these circumstances amounts to killing a woman. 
Although divorce is mubah, it is not desirable. Hence to avoid it is a virtu- 
ous act. Ibn 'Umar 31 related a tradition from Prophet Muhammad which 
says that among those things which are allowed, the most undesirable 
before God is divorce. A second hadith addressed by the Prophet to his 
companion Ma'adh says Allah has not created anything more desirable 
than freeing a slave or anything less desirable than divorce. 

30 Abu Hurayra al-Dawsi al-Yamani became Muslim in 7/629. 'Umar appointed 
him Governor of Bahrayn, but deposed him and confiscated the large sum of money 
in his possession. He died in c. 58/678 or 59. Although he became a Muslim less 
than four years before the Prophet's death, about 3,500 ahddith narrated by Abu 
Hurayra are deemed correct as SunnI canonical ahadith. According to Sprenger 
he was a pious humbug of the first water, but Robson says, "He may be little more 
than a convenient authority to whom inventions of a later period have been attri- 
buted. Abu Hurayra presumably did tell many stories about Muhammad, but 
the authentic ones may be only a small amount of the huge number of traditions 
traced to him". E 2 , III, p. 129. 

31 'Abd-Allah, the son of the second Caliph 'Umar bin al-Khattab, is known for his 
piety and care in narrating ahddith. He died in 73/693. 
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The reason for not giving a share to a girl in her deceased father's 
property if there is a son to succeed him, is not the result of a desire to 
imitate the Indian infidels or violate the verses in the shari'a relating to 
inheritance, or else females would be completely excluded from inheritance 
if there were other male relatives. The main reason is that, impressed 
by the Hindu customs, Muslim girls out of love for their brothers, volun- 
tarily renounce their share. The sentence in Hindi that it was better for 
a girl to have a severed tongue than to claim her share, is on the lips 
of all the noble (sharif) Indian Muslim girls. This custom is so prevalent 
that it has become a firm 3 ada. The Ashbdh wa'l-nazdHr says, "The right 
of a man in whose favour a will is made and the right of the heir is not 
conclusive before the actual division of the property. It becomes void 
if its rightful owner makes it invalid." The favour shown by the females 
is reciprocated by their brothers when the latter's sons are born or when 
the latter get married. On those occasions the brothers offer sumptuous 
gifts to their sisters, and sometimes the latter please their brothers by 
bargaining for more valuable presents than their brothers had originally 
intended to give. 

If further research were made into the works of fiqh, more precedents 
might be discovered confirming the prevalent custom of daughters fore- 
going their share in their inheritance in favour of their brothers. Gases 
of females demanding their share of their father's property are very rare 
and therefore no law can be enacted to cover that eventuality. In such 
cases the young men have always compromised with their sisters. Similarly 
it is understood that male cousins do not take their share of their female 
cousins' inheritance even if the latter do not have any brothers. After 
obtaining the girls' portion of their own father's estate, the sons think it 
shameful to demand a share in their female cousins' inheritance, although 
it may be their legal due. This custom is prevalent everywhere in India 
and, if the cousins do not willingly demand their rightful share, the shari'a 
is not violated. Therefore, if the sister does not claim her share from her 
brother and the inheritance remains in his possession, after the death of 
both of them, the sister's children or grandchildren cannot demand her 
share from her brother's heirs. 

The shurafoL among Indian Muslims follow a humanitarian custom 
in giving a share to the wife and children of a son who died during his 
father's lifetime. For example, suppose a man had two sons, and one died 
while his father was still alive, leaving a wife and children. According to 
custom the father would distribute his property to his children during his 
lifetime but, because of shard/at (nobility), the deceased son's wife and 
children would not be excluded from a share. Since the father is master 
of his property he divides .it according to his discretion. This custom there- 
fore does not violate the shari'a laws. It makes provision for the livelihood 
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and protects the honour of orphans and those widows who do not remarry. 
Islamic ethics commend those who care for widows and orphans. Accord- 
ing to a hadith those who look after widows and the helpless are like those 
who fight jihad. The shurafa i should be congratulated for introducing this 
humanitarian custom. It is also traditional in India that if someone dies 
before distributing his property without disqualifying the wife or children 
of his deceased son, either verbally or in writing, the surviving sons of the 
latter, although exempted from inheritance from the shari'a point of 
view, receive a share. If other sons or grandsons contest the claims of 
the deceased son's children, the leaders of their town intervene and 
arrange for the latter to receive some portion of the property according to 
'urf. This custom is also prevalent in the families of many pious 'ulama f 
and their property is distributed in this manner. 

The Ashbah wa'l-naza'ir states that 3 urf amounts to what is agreed. 
Thus, if a father gives something to his daughter as a dowry and later on 
claims that he had given it as a loan and there was no authoritative 
witness, judgment will be made according to the prevalent 3 urf. If 
custom dictates that a father makes his daughter the master of the dowry 
and does not give it as a loan, the father's claim will not be accepted. 
However, if the 'urf is not unilateral but is equally divided with Shari'a 
the father's claim will be accepted. Ibn Dayyan 32 in the Sharh al-manzuma 
endorses this opinion. Qadi Khan's 33 view is that if the father belongs 
to the shurafa' class, his claim will be rejected, but, if he belongs to the 
average class of people (awsat al-nas), judgment will be made in his 
favour. Qadi Khan wrote in the Rubra that, should the daughter die, the 
decision would favour her husband's claims. If her father did not accept 
her husband's claim, he would have to produce a witness to support him. 

To this long letter Shah 'Abd al-'Azjz wrote an equally long reply, 
adopting a moderate pro-shari'a tone. He wrote : 

"The faqihs acknowledge the importance of 3 ada and 'urf but, if 
they violate the shari'a, they are not legal. If the inhabitants of a 
town do not perform namaz and remain stark naked, they will not 
be left alone but will be ordered to give up their custom. 3 Ada and 
3 urf are applicable only in those circumstances when the shari'a 
rules are not conclusively known, and on such occasions when the 
real nature of the reference is obscure as to whether it is meant to 
be applied in the sense of the shari'a or 'urf. For example, in matters 
relating to oaths, farming, renting, sale or purchase, where no 

32 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Dayyan flourished around 667/1268-69. 

33 Fakhr al-DIn Abu f l Mahasin al-Hasan b. al-Mansur al-Uzjandi al-Farghani 
(d. 592/1196) was the author of the Fatawa Qadi Khan. 
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specific Qur'anic injunctions are available, interpretations can be 
made according to 3 urf and its terminology. Conversely, terms 
used in connection with divorce, setting slaves free and matrimony 
have a definite connotation in the Qur'anic injunctions and the 
interpretations should be made on the shari'a basis. Should someone 
postulate a different intention or meaning it would not be acceptable. 
The rule in the Ashbah wcfl-naza'ir that in the event of conflict between 
the shari'a and 'urf, preference should be given to 'urfin matters of 
general usage, is not universal. It relates only to conflicts which are 
not specifically covered by the shari'a, because what is lawful cannot 
be made unlawful and vice versa." 

The Shah does not question the validity of the examples given by the 
correspondent, but says that they are not instances of any real conflict. 
Concerning the question of widows remarrying, he says : "Widows 
who do not remarry because they wish to look after their deceased 
husband's young children, will be very highly rewarded in heaven." 
According to an authentic hadith, among the men and women whom the 
Prophet would like to see in heaven would be widows who do not remarry 
and look after their daughters. However, those guardians of widows who 
prevent them from remarrying clearly violate the following Qur'anic 
injunction: 

"And when ye have divorced women and they reach their term, 
place not difficulties in the way of tjieir marrying their husbands 
if it is agreed between them in kindness. This is an admonition for 
him among you who believeth in Allah and the Last Day. That is 
more virtuous for you, and cleaner. Allah knoweth, ye know not." 34 
"And marry such of you as are solitary and the pious of your slaves 
and maid-servants." 35 

Further the given example of the Prophet's widows not being allowed 
to remarry is wrong for this was an exceptional case and cannot be made 
the rule. A man cannot marry more than four wives in imitation of the 
Prophet's example. However, if widows do not remarry in imitation of 
the Prophet's widows, they deserve a due reward but their guardians are 
not entitled forcibly to prevent them from marriage. No stigma should 
be attached to those widows, for, among the Prophet's wives, Khadija al- 
Kubra, Umm Salama, Umm Habiba and Zaynab bint Jahsh were 
widows before marrying the Prophet. Likewise the daughters of Imam 

34 Qur'dn, II, 232. 

35 Qtir'an, XXIV, 32. 
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Hasan and Imam Husayn and some other companions of the Prophet 
were married more than once. In short, if a widow and her future husband 
are both willing to marry each other, they should be allowed to 
do so. 

The Shah also gives a different interpretation of the story of Sa'd bin 
'Ubada. According to him Sa'd's reaction was quite natural and did not 
transgress the bounds of the shari'a. However in the event of a charge of 
homicide being brought against him, he would be unable to save himself 
without producing four witnesses. The Prophet, according to the Shah, 
said "Yes" to remind Sa'd that under the law of retaliation, the presence 
of four witnesses was imperative. The hadith also says that he who dies 
defending his wife's chastity, dies a martyr's death. The Prophet's refe- 
rence to Sa'd being jealous of his honour is in the sense that he did not care 
if he were killed according to the law of retaliation in order to save his 
honour. The Shah gives several arguments to prove that the case of Sa'd 
has no relevance to the subject of widow's remarriage. 

The Shah accepts the correspondent's arguments regarding divorce, 
but sees no reason for boycotting those who, within the laws of the shari'a 
divorce their wives. It is not permissible to sever relations or insult a 
brother Muslim without sound shari'a reasons. The Shah also agrees with 
the correspondent's views about daughters not demanding their share of 
their father's property from their brothers and the males not claiming 
their portion from their female cousins. He also commends those brothers 
who, according to custom, offer gifts to their sisters. The Shah, however, 
warns the correspondent that only those Muslim girls who renounce their 
inheritance in favour of their brothers out of affection and idealism, and 
not out of a wish to imitate the Hindu girls, should be commended. 36 

Although Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz does not fully endorse the arguments of 
the zealous protagonist of 'ada amongst the Muslim shurafd' community, 
he does not ignore the merits of the prevailing customs so long as they do 
not violate specific Qur'anic injunctions. It should not be forgotten that 
the remarriage of widows had become taboo when the local customs were 
more honoured than the shari'a. Many orthodox Muslims who examined 
the situation realistically found that even the keenest reformers were not 
prepared to take any practical steps themselves. For instance, once a 
vizier of Gujarat suggested to the great scholar and purist, Shaykh 'Ali 
Muttaqi (d. 975/1567), that the remarriage of widows should be popula- 
rized. The Shaykh replied that the vizier should marry his widowed mother 
to him, so that others might follow in his footsteps. The vizier was deeply 
annoyed by such a suggestion but the Shaykh reminded him that he was 



36 Fatawa, II, pp. 128-38. The arguments have been summarised. 
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simply inviting him to follow the shari'a rules. Were he not prepared to 
set an example himself, it was no use exhorting other people to do so. 37 

Aspects of Muslim Popular Beliefs and Practices 

Shah ' Abd al-'Aziz's ideas about the popular Muslim practices of visiting 
tombs, prostrating oneself before the graves of the suf i saints and making 
vows there were not different from those of the puritanical suf is such as 
Makhdum Jahaniyan (d. 785/1384) and the Mujaddid and their followers. 
Orthodox Muslims generally blamed the women for their persistence in 
anti-Islamic customs, although the men themselves had not exactly given 
up the ancient social customs of their Hindu environment either. For 
instance, Shaykh Budh, the leading 'slim of Islam Shah's reign (952/1545 
960/1552), replying to Shaykh 'AlaTs criticism of unorthodox Islamic 
practices in his house, said that "Certain customs and observances which 
have obtained vogue in Hindustan are of such a nature that if one should 
forbid them in any way whatsoever, worldly injury and loss, both physical 
and spiritual would inevitably result to the prohibitor ; also the women 
of Hindustan, who as a class are worthless, consider that loss the result 
of restrictive measures, and for that reason become infidels. In any 
case, legalising incontinence is probably a lesser sin than legalising 
infidelity." 38 

In the seventeenth century Mujaddid Alf-i Thani gave a long list of 
the un-Islamic customs prevalent among Muslim women in India. Of 
these, the most important were : 

1 . Seeking the intercession of idols and demons, particularly through 
the sinful Hindu practices performed to ward off or cure smallpox 
or shitla ; 

2. The celebration of Hindu festivals, specially diwdli when, like the 
Hindus, they painted their pots, filled them with coloured rice and 
sent them as gifts to their daughters and sisters. 

3. Making vows to sacrifice animals at the graves of suf is. 

4. Keeping fasts in the name of fictitious saints and pious ladies, 
breaking these fasts for reasons invented by themselves, and fixing 
their own dates and periods for fasting. 39 

The list of sinful innovations given by the Mujaddid is by no means 
exhaustive. Earlier Makhdum Jahaniyan had strongly condemned the 
Muslim festivities of shab-i barat, and the custom of white-washing graves 

37 Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, Zad al-muttaqin, B. M., Or, 217, ff. 17a-b. 

38 'Abd al-Qadir Bada'unI, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, English translation by G. S. A 
Ranking, Calcutta 1895/99, pp. 516-17. 

39 Mujaddid Alf-i Thani, Maktubat-i Imam-i Rabbani, Karachi 1972, Vol. Ill, letter 
no. 41. 
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and lighting lamps on them. 40 Nevertheless Makhdum Jahaniyan's 
disciple, Sultan Flruz Shah Tughluq (752-790/1351-1388) celebrated the 
shab-i-barat as a state festival with a display of fireworks and crackers, 
music, boat races and other activities. 41 

The first visit to the tomb of the legendary Ghazi Miyan in Bahra'ich 
(Eastern U. P.) was undertaken by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(725-752/ 1325-1 35 1) 42 . Flruz Tughluq on his visit to the tomb in 776/1374 
went to the extent of having his head shaved like a suf i disciple. 43 Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi banned processions of pilgrims carrying spears, 44 but the 
custom does not seem to have been eradicated from all parts of the Lodi 
empire. Early in Akbar's reign, big processions were seen marching in 
the month of Jayth (May-June) ; the participants stayed in town for several 
days and organised various festivities. 45 

Both orthodox and unorthodox suf is helped the Muslims to communi- 
cate with the spirit world. To Ghazali, the spirit world was real and the 
belief that jinn** (fairy bodies who were intelligent, imperceptible, capable 
of appearing under different forms and of carrying out heavy labour) 
and shqytan* 7 (the proud and rebellious among the jinn, men and animals) 
controlled the spirit world had a far-reaching impact upon Muslim 
society all over the world. We find in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (d. 
385/995) detailed references to both licit and illicit magic (sihr), i8 as well 
as an extensive account of Egyptian magic. It also mentioned the magic 
of Indians, Chinese and Turks. Both authentic and spurious records 
relating to the thirteenth and fourteenth century suf is are full of accounts 
of the magical practices of the qalandars, Haydaris and Jawaliqis. Both 
Baba Farid (569/1173-4 or 571/1175-6— 664/1265) and Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din Awliya' (636/1238-725/1325) believed that one of their long 
illnesses was the result of insidious witchcraft and ultimately both of them 
were cured by magicians more powerful than the earlier antagonistic 
sorcerers. Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya' thought that even one hair 
from Baba Farid's beard had miraculous healing powers. 49 Baba Farid's 
popularity created such pressures on him that he was obliged to assign the 



40 H. S. I., I, p. 280. 

41 Shams Siraj 'Afif, Tdrikh-i Firuz Shahi, Calcutta 1888-91. 

42 Voyages d'ibn Botoutah, par C. Defremery et B. R. Sangumetti, Tome II, p. 355. 

43 Barani, Tdrikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 327-73. 

44 Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabaqdt-i Akbari, Calcutta 1913, I, p. 336. 

45 Abu'l Fadl, Akbar-ndma, Calcutta 1873-87, Vol. II, p. 145. 

46 E. I., II, pp. 546-53. 

47 Shorter encyclopaedia of Islam ; pp. 523-24. 

48 Ibid, pp. 345-46. 

49 Amir Hasan Sijzi, Fawd'id al-fu'dd, Bulandshahr 1272/1855-56, p. 228. 
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duty of writing ta'widh (amulet) to one of his disciples. Other suf i khanqahs 
also continued to be centres for the distribution of amulets, charms and 
talismans. Lay suf is or mullas and the custodians of the graves of both 
real and fictitious legendary martyrs and pirs were said to be endowed 
with supernatural powers. Their intercession was also sought for all types 
of worldly problems, including illness, theft and severe treatment by the 
local chieftain. The form of showing reverence at the local graves did not 
differ greatly from the forms of local Hindu idol-worship. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the puritanical Wahhabi ideas of 
Muhammad bin 'Abd al-Wahhab (1115/1703-1201/1787) were infiltrating 
India through Indian pilgrims and other visitors and many Indian Sunnis 
had been influenced by Wahhabi ideas. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz largely 
followed the puritanical line of the Mujaddid, but strongly opposed the 
puritanical reforms of ibn Taymiyya (661/1263-728/1328) whose teachings 
had been adopted by Muhammad bin 'Abd al-Wahhab. The Shah 
wrote, "Some of ibn Taymiyya's statements embodied in his works such 
as Minhaj al-sunna al-nabawiyya are very alarming; for example his attempt 
to belittle the importance of the Ahl al-Bayt; prohibitions regarding 
visits to Prophet Muhammad's tomb, the rejection of the existence of 
ghawth, qutb and abdal 50 and the condemnation of the suf is. Many other 
ideas like these are found in his works and I have copied some excerpts. 
Ibn Taymiyya's contemporary 'ulama' in Syria, Morocco and Egypt have 
refuted his theories. Ibn Qayyim (al-Jawziyya 691/1292-751/1350), ibn 
Taymiyya's principal disciple, has made great efforts to gloss over his 
teacher's writings but they were not accepted by the 'ulama'. My father's 
contemporary, Makhdiim Mu'in al-Din Sindi (d. 1161/1748), has also 
written a treatise invalidating ibn Taymiyya's theories. The Sunni 
'ulama' also consider them untrue hence the Sunnis cannot be blamed 
for his writings." 51 

In zfatwa, the Shah wrote that specifying any particular date for visiting 
tombs is bid' a (innovation) but the visit is lawful. In the past the time 
was not fixed. There is no harm in determining the date for the 'urs (death 
anniversary) of a saintly person in order that he may not be forgotten and 
there is no objection to praying to him on that occasion. However, the 
fixing of a specific date for prayer is bid'a. 52 

To the question from a different correspondent as to whether fixing a 
particular day for visiting the tomb of sufi saints was lawful, the Shah 

50 An hierarchy of suf Is through whom God has manifested prophetic evidence. 
Through them the signs of the Truth and the proof of Muhammad's veracity 
may continue to be clearly seen. 

51 Fatawa, II, pp. 77-78. 

52 Fatawa, I, p. 94. 
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replied, "This question has three different aspects. Firstly, one or two 
people may fix a day for visiting a grave and may go there but they should 
not go there in large numbers. According to the ahadith, at the beginning 
of each year, Prophet Muhammad used to visit graves and pray for the 
peace of the souls of those who were buried there. Secondly, a large 
number of people may assemble, recite the whole of the Qur'an and 
fdtiha™ and distribute sweets and food to those who are present. This 
custom was not prevalent either in the Prophet's time or that of the 
Righteous Caliphs but there is no harm in doing this for it revives the 
memory of pious, deceased souls. Thirdly, on a fixed day people assemble 
in large numbers, wearing expensive and beautiful clothes, observe festi- 
vities like those of 'id, dance and sing to musical instruments and indulge 
in many sinful innovations such as prostrating themselves before the 
graves and circumambulating them. All these customs are unlawful and 
forbidden. Some people are so enthusiastic that their exaggerated festi- 
vities on these occasions become heretical. 54 

In another fatwa the Shah wrote that circumambulating the graves of 
pious people and sufi saints was an innovation, for in early Islam this 
practice did not occur. It is controversial whether this custom is hardm 
(unlawful) or mubah (permissible) but the correct position, the Shah says, 
is that it is not mubah for this practice resembles that of idol-worshippers. 
Then, the shari'a ordains circumambulation only at Ka'ba and it is 
improper to identify the saints' graves with Ka'ba. However it is not 
correct to condemn those people who walk around the graves of pious 
people as heretics. It is equally improper to consider those people heretic 
who judge this practice unorthodox. 55 

In a fatwa the Shah describes how the visitor's heart at a pious Muslim's 
grave could become imbued with the blessings of that person's spirit. 56 
In another fatwa he wrote that, after reciting certain verses, should the 
visitor find his heart filled with peace and light, he could conclude that 
the person buried there was a holy soul. In order to obtain help from the 
spirit of a perfect sufi saint, the visitor should put his fingers on the grave 
near the head of the dead body, and recite certain verses and then near 
the foot of the grave, recite other specific verses (all from the Qur'an 
, prescribed by the Shah) and should say, "Your holiness! we have been 
praying to God for such and such matter. Will you also help us with 



53 Literally the opening one or the Hrst chapter of the Qur'an; to the Muslims its 
recitation is a great blessing both for the alive and the dead. 

54 Fatawa, I, p. 41. 

55 Fatawa, II, p. 103. 

56 Fatawa, II, p. 106. 
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your prayers and intercession (shifa'at)"? 57 Then he should face the qibla 
and repeat his wishes to God. 58 

To questions regarding making vows to the dead and covering then- 
graves with a length of cloth, the Shah quotes an excerpt from the Kiiab 
al-Sawm in the Fatawa al-Alamgiriyya. It says, "Generally people go to 
the grave of a saintly person and raising the cover say 'O Sayyid, should 
my needs be fulfilled I make a vow of so many rupees to you.' This type 
of vow is unanimously considered wrong. However, if a suppliant says, 
'O God ! I vow that if my patient is cured or my needs answered, I will 
feed so many beggars who throng the tomb of such and such a Sayyid', 
it is acceptable. Otherwise the votary can vow to buy carpets or pay 
money to the mosque servants. The intention of the vow made to God, 
in which the sufi saint is mentioned, is to spend a fixed amount of money 
on the poor who depend for their living on that sufi saint's tomb. A poor 
3 alim living there can also receive the money but not a rich person." 

Truly it is senseless to cover the grave with a cloth and to build four 
walls or a roof over the grave are also meaningless. Nevertheless, the wall 
protects the grave from wild animals and the roof shields it from the 
excretions of birds. To Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Prophet's hadith "O God! 
don't make my grave an idol for worship", means that a visitor to his 
grave should not carry out idolatrous practices there. 59 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz considered the legality of the different forms of 
vows controversial but not the vow itself. It was perfectly correct to 
believe that the spirits of holy saints are instruments for granting prayers. 
Vows to them could be compared with spectacles which improve the 
eye-sight. However a vow made in the belief that the sufi saint's recommen- 
dations would force Allah to grant the votary's wishes, was polytheism. 
Hence the belief and the vow were two different things. A belief in the 
authority of a sufi saint did not invalidate the vow. 60 

However, the educated Hindu reaction to the Muslim veneration at 
graves and prayers for the intercession of sufi saints is also very interesting. 
A letter to the Shah describes this point of view. It says, "An idol-wor- 
shipper was seeking an idol's intercession for his needs when an 'alim 
tried to prevent him, calling his acts polytheistic. The Hindu said, 'If I 
worship an idol considering it to be equal to God, it is undoubtedly 

57 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says, shifa'at (intercession) is sought both for crimes and sins. 
Shifa'at for crimes can be made by one person to another or by a subordinate to his 
master, Shifa'at for sins would be made by the Prophet either directly or through 
someone else. A pir could recommend a disciple's case and a teacher that of his 
student, to the Prophet. (Fatawa, I, p. 15.) 

58 Fatawa, I, p. 186. 

59 Fatawa, I, pp. 95-96. 

60 Fatawa, II, p. 103. 
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polytheism (shirk). However, if I worship idols considering them created 
beings, how can this be polytheism?' The 3 alim said that the Qur'an 
repeatedly enjoins us not to seek help from anyone but God. The idol- 
worshipper asked, 'Why do human beings seek help from each other?' 
The 'Slim said, 'Human beings are alive. It is not prohibited to ask for 
something from them. Your idols such as Kanhayya and Kalika etc., 
are dead. They do not control anything.' The idolater said, 'Then you 
are also polytheists for you seek help from dead people in their graves 
and ask for their shifa'at (intercession). In short our motives in seeking 
help from the forms of Kanhayya and Kalika are identical to yours who 
seek help from dead people in their graves. Obviously neither the people 
in their graves nor the idols have any power. You say that the spiritual 
power of the people in their graves solves problems, the idols also fulfil 
this function, in many cases. You say that you pray to the dead holy 
people to intercede for you but we also make identical prayers to idols.' " 
The correspondent concludes that if it is permissible to seek help at grave- 
sides, how can the Muslims of feeble faith restrain themselves from wor- 
shipping Shitla. and Masani. 61 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz replied, "There are many misinterpretations m 
the Hindu's objections which should be carefully noted. Firstly, seeking 
help and worship are two different acts. The common Muslims, contrary 
to the shari'a ordinances, seek help from the people in their graves but 
they do not worship them. The idolaters worship as well as seek assistance 
from their idols. The worship involves prostration, circumambulation 
or repetition of names to seek the favour of the named one, or the sacrifice 
of an animal in someone's name or calling oneself the named one's slave. 
All the illiterate Muslims who perform the above acts become infidels and 
do not remain Muslims. 

Secondly, seeking help takes two forms. Firstly, servants and beggars 
in their need seek help from kings and noblemen as the common people 
ask the sufi saints to pray to God for the fulfilment of their needs. This 
type of help can be sought both from the living and the dead. Secondly 
prayers are made for such things as the birth of a child, rain, warding off 
diseases, longevity etc., which can be granted by God alone. Were these 
prayers made to some living being and it was not intended that the latter 
should pray to God to grant those prayers, the person originally making 
the prayer was guilty of an illegal act and heresy. Were a Muslim to pray 
to a living or a dead sufi saint, thinking him omnipotent, he would no 
longer be a Muslim. The idol-worshippers also made similar illegal 
prayers to their false gods. 

The idol-worshipper's statements that Muslims seek intercession 



61 Popular Hindu goddesses worshipped to cure small-pox. 
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(shifa'at) from their prophets and sufi saints and the Hindus do likewise 
from their idols, is fraudulent and deceitful for the idol-worshippers in no 
case seek intercession (shifa'at). They do not even know the meaning of 
intercession nor do they think of it in their heart. Shifa'at means sifdrish 
(recommendation) which involves the presentation of one's need to an 
authority through someone else. The idol-worshippers while praying to 
their idols do not have this procedure in their minds and do not ask 
their gods to recommend their case to Almighty God to have their needs 
fulfilled by Him. They pray directly to the idol. The idol- worshipper's 
assertion that his motives in seeking help from the forms of Kanhayya and 
Kalika are identical to those activating the Muslim prayers to the dead 
people in their graves, is totally erroneous. So far as the dead are con- 
cerned, their spirits have some connection with their bodies for they resided 
in their bodies for a long time. The idol-worshippers do not show venera- 
tion to their gods' graves but themselves choose stones, trees and rivers 
and make them their gods' representatives although there is no connec- 
tion between those gods and their spirits. The gods were not even cremated 
there. Their fantasies have no basis. God in His mercy answers the prayers 
of His slaves but the idol-worshippers believe that their idols offer these 
benefits to them. God knows all hidden things and is aware of everything 
about His slaves. He grants their wishes in their lifetime through whatever 
source they seek His help, as answering prayers is a divine grace. We may 
take the analogy of a kind father who knows the wants of his child. When- 
ever the child needs something he asks his servant or nurse but they have 
no means to satisfy his desires; it is the father who, through them, gives 
things to the child. Idols, and even dead holy people in their graves, 
themselves have no power. 

As to the question of whether if seeking help from people in their graves 
were lawful, Muslims of feeble belief could be restrained from worshipping 
Shitla and Masani; there are several differences between the two. Firstly, 
the dead buried in their graves are recognised sufi saints and pious people 
while Shitla and Masani are imaginary objects and their actual existence 
is absolutely unproveable. Secondly, if they had ever existed, they would 
have been known as the malevolent spirits of devils whose main function 
was to harm people. How can they be compared with the holy spirits of 
prophets and sufi saints? Thirdly, the help required from the dead saints 
takes the form of prayers calling upon them to request God to satisfy needs. 
Conversely Shitla and Masani are worshipped on the basis of a belief in 
their independent power, which is infidelity to God. 6 * 

Another correspondent asked the Shah whether it was right to have 
food cooked in the month of Rabi' I to please God and to dedicate the 



62 Fatawd, I, pp. 34-35. 
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reward to the Prophet? 63 Similarly was it correct to prepare food in 
Muharram 64 and to dedicate its merits to Imam Husayn and the Prophet's 
pious progeny? The Shah replied that a man was free to dedicate the 
reward for his righteous acts to pious people but to fix a time, date or 
month for it was an innovation. However, there was no harm in perform- 
ing holy acts in months in which a greater reward was obtained. For 
example in the month of Ramadan 65 , all righteous acts were rewarded 
seventy times more than in other months. 66 

In another fatwa he wrote that it was right to cook food for the fdtiha 
of some religious man or martyr and to distribute it to others in order to 
devote the merit from the act to their spirit. It was permissible for rich 
men to eat food dedicated to pious people but not that offered to God. 
Dedication to God was made in the form of a vow when a sick person was 
cured or a relative returned safely from his travels. The votary then 
cooked food for distribution to the poor only. 67 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz condemned spirits such as Shaykh Saddii, who were 
popularly revered by the common Muslims, as devils whose main objective, 
according to him, was to harass human beings until they considered them 
gods and worshipped them. These should not be identified with the 
spirits of holy men and sufi saints. It was better to avoid eating the meat 
of an animal sacrificed in Shaykh Saddii's name even though it had been 
killed in accordance with strict Islamic rites. 68 

The Shah condemned the lighting of menhdi™ in the name of Shaykh 
'Abd al-Qadir Jilani on 11 Rabi' I as an abominable innovation (bid'at-i 
saiyi'd). Although it was not unlawful to recite fdtiha for the soul of the 
Shaykh, the recitation of fdtiha near menhdi was illegal. 70 The Shah also 
pronounced unfavourably upon ta'ziyaddri (mourning ceremonies for 
the martyrdom of Imam Husayn) during the first ten days of the month of 
Muharram, which by that time had become common even among the 
Sunnis. By legal ta'ziyaddri he meant the renunciation of pleasure and 
adornment so as to appear afflicted and distressed. This entails retiring 
into seclusion like an unhappy woman although the shari'a does not 

63 Rabi' I is the month of the Prophet's birth. 

64 First month of the Hijra calendar. On 10 Muharram 61/10 October 680, Imam 
Husayn and his seventy- two followers were martyred at Karbala in 'Iraq. 

65 Ninth month of the Hijra calendar dedicated to fasting. 

66 Fatawa, I, p. 99. 

67 Ibid, I, p. 41. 

68 Ibid, I, pp. 23-25, 47-53. 

69 Myrtle ; the leaves of this plant yield a colour with which Indian females stain the 
palms of their hands, the soles of their feet and their nails. The menhdi is sent to the 
bride's house by the bridegroom's family before the wedding. Lighted candles are 
placed around the menhdi . 

70 Fatawa, I, pp. 74-75. 
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permit men to do this. Only a widow can mourn the death of her husband 
for four months and ten days, otherwise a woman is not allowed to sit 
lamenting the death of her near relations for more than three days. The 
construction of ta'ziya 11 , darih™, and Warn 73 is an abominable innovation 
{bid'at-i saiyi'a) and everyone associated with it is a sinner. Recognition 
of these models is forbidden, for no object of religious significance exists 
there. The ta'ziyas are only a handful of wood-pieces which should be 
destroyed. According to a hadith, ceremonies performed against the shari'a 
should be stopped. If this is not possible these ceremonies should be orally 
prohibited. If sermonizing is impossible these ceremonies should be 
considered evil at heart. 

It is not permissible to go to assemblies where untrue facts or distorted 
elegies concerning Imam Husayn's martyrdom are recited. However, if 
true facts or elegies are narrated, there is no harm in attending them, but 
no Sunni should behave like an innovator or else he will also be blame- 
worthy as the following hadith says, "He who imitates innovators is 
included in the class of the latter". Although the recitation of fatiha and 
durud™ are desirable in their own right, their recitation at ta'ziya assemblies 
is not a commendable act. It is however correct to intone fatiha and other 
Qur'anic verses over food meant for distribution to please the Imams' 
spirits. That food is a source of blessings and may be eaten but to place 
it before ta'ziyas or even on the actual grave is an imitation of infidel 
worship and therefore undesirable. Any material or moral assistance 
regarding a ta'ziyadari ceremony amounts to assistance in sinning and 
furniture and utensils should not be lent for this purpose. 75 

In a letter dated 1238/1822-23, Shah 'Abd al-Aziz wrote about two 
assemblies which he used to hold in his own house and considered perfectly 
legal from the shari'a point of view. One was held on the anniversary of 
Prophet Muhammad's death and the other to commemorate the martyr- 
dom of Imam Hasan and Imam Husayn. The latter meeting was held 
annually on the tenth of Muharram or a day or two earlier. From four to 
five hundred and up to one thousand people gathered there. They 
recited durud. After the Shah's own arrival, the greatness of Imam Hasan 
and Imam Husayn, as related in the works of hadith, was described. 
The prophecies concerning their martyrdom, the circumstances that led 

7 1 A model of the tomb of Imam Husayn and the martyrs of Karbala made of a light 
frame of wood or bamboo, covered with ornamental paper. 

72 Darihs (pronounced Zarihs) are also models of the sepulchre of Imam Husayn and 
the martyrs of Karbala. 

73 Models of the standards of Imam Husayn; S. W. T. 5 pp. 190-94. 

74 A benediction or prayer in a memory. The durud formula contains prayers for 
mercy on the Prophet, his descendants and companions. 

75 Fatawa, I, pp. 72-75. 
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to it and the wickedness of those who killed them were also recounted. 
The elegies on their martyrdom which Umm Salama 76 and the com- 
panions of the Prophet had heard are also described. Those dreadful 
visions, which ibn 'Abbas and the Prophet's other companions saw relating 
to the Prophet's anguish at his grandson's tragic death were also recited. 
The session concluded with the intoning of the Qur'an and fatiha over 
whatever food was available. Those who could recite a salam 11 or an elegy 
melodiously did so. Those present, including Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, wept. 78 
In a short treatise entitled the Sirr al-shahadatayn (The Mystery of Two 
Martyrdoms) , the Shah wrote that Prophet Muhammad was the summation 
of all the attributes enjoyed by the individual prophets. He was deprived 
of the glory and joys of martyrdom as his untimely death would have 
destroyed Islam's power in the crucial early part of its history and it 
would have lost its initial thrust. Moreover, had he been secretly martyred, 
it would have sown confusion in the new faith. Its benefits would have 
been lost, for the effects of death in tragic and distressing circumstances 
were far-reaching. In order to have Muhammad's prophethood completed 
in all respects, God bestowed upon his grandsons the honour of martyrdom; 
the elder one (Imam Hasan) was killed secretly through a conspiracy 
hatched by one of his wives. His younger brother, Imam Husayn 79 , was 
martyred in tragic circumstances in broad daylight. Galling the Umayyad 
Caliph, Yazid I (60/680-64/683), a scoundrel, a drunkard and a tyrant, 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz justified Husayn's refusal to swear allegiance to the 
Caliph and traced the history of his departure from Mecca to the time 
of his martyrdom. He then quoted the tradition that Gabriel had fore- 
cast his grandson's martyrdom to Prophet Muhammad and had handed 
him a handful of earth from the place where he was destined to be killed. 
Distraught, the Prophet begged his companions to help Imam Husayn 
if they happened to be close to him at the time of his death. At the same 
time that Husayn was killed, Muhammad's widow, Umm-i Salama, who 
was in Medina, dreamed that her dead husband, his head and beard 
smeared with dust, told her that he was returning from the battlefield 
where Husayn had been killed. The Shah also quoted many Sunni tradi- 
tionists who embellished the story by adding that on the day of Imam 
Husayn's martyrdom, blood fell as rain and, on the following morning, 
the murderers' domestic utensils were found brimming with blood. In 
Jerusalem people witnessed blood gushing from stones. 80 

The writer of another letter to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz commented that 

76 One of the Prophet's wives. 

77 Poems praying for the peace of the soul of the Imams and the martyrs of Karbala. 

78 Fatawa, I, pp. 110-111. 

79 Sirr al-Shahadatayn, Lucknow 1286/1869-70, pp. 3-5. 

80 Ibid, pp. 28-29. 
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there was nothing in ahadith which legitimized revolt against tyrants who 
had usurped kingdoms, hence the justification for Imam Husayn's war 
against Yazid was unquestionable. The Shah answered that Imam 
Husayn's war was not designed to challenge the righteous caliphate which 
had expired thirty years after the Prophet's death. His objective was to 
liberate people from a tyrant's hands for it was incumbent on Muslims 
to help the oppressed against a tyrant. The hadith in the Mishkdt al masabih 
ascribed to the Prophet, prohibiting rebellion against a ruling monarch 
although he might be a tyrant, was conditional. According to this tradition, 
the Shah added, the dictators who should not be resisted were those who 
had achieved complete domination, for opposition against them was 
futile. At the time Imam Husayn challenged the caliphate of flagitious 
{palid) Yazid 81 , the people of Mecca, Medina and Kiifa had not accepted 
his rule. Moreover important leaders such as 'Abd-Allah ibn 'Abbas, 
'Abd-Allah ibn 'Umar and 'Abd-Allah ibn Zubayr, like Imam Husayn, 
had not yet recognised Yazid as caliph. Imam Husayn's movement was 
designed to avert (dafa') Yazid 's domination and not to overthrow (rafa') 62 
his fully established rule. Hadith prohibits revolt to overthrow a legitimate 
ruler but, according to fiqh, there is a vast difference between averting 
(dafa') and overthrowing {rafa 3 ). 

According to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, sunna and love for the Ahl al-bayt 
(the Prophet's family) make it imperative to condemn and curse Marwan 83 
( c 'May Allah curse him"), from the heart's core because of the atrocities 
he committed and the resolute enmity he maintained against Imam 
Husayn and the Ahl al-Bayt. However, Mu'awiya bin Abl-Sufyan (41 / 
661-60/680) the father of Yazid and the founder of the Umayyad cali- 
phate, about whom the Sunni 'ulama' are divided, was one of the Prophet's 
companions to whom some of the ahadith were addressed. The 'ulama' in 
Transoxiana and some authors of Qur'anic exegesis and fiqh works consi- 
dered Mu'awiya's wars against 'Ali an error of judgment (hhataH ijtihadi) . 
Scholars of hadith, on the basis of their research into the true traditions 
of the Prophet, consider that these wars were not free from personal 
motives but emanated from the pro-'Uthman loyalties treasured by the 

81 Yazid I (60-64/680-683) was the son and successor of Mu'awiya bin Abu-Sufyan 
(41-60/661-680). In 56/675-76 Mu'awiya appointed Yazid his successor but Imam 
Husayn, ibn Zubayr, ibn 'Umar and 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Abu Bakr and 'Abd- 
Allah bin 'Abbas refused to accept the nomination. Mu'awiya went to Medina 
to force them to accept Yazid as his successor but failed to make them change 
their mind. Abu Ja'far Muhammad bin Jarir al-Tabari, Tarikh al-Rusul wa'l- 
muluk, Cairo n. d. V, pp. 301-7. 

82 Fatdwd, I, p. 22. 

83 Marwan bin al-Hakam (d. 65/685) the father of the Marwanid caliphs advised his 
successor at Medina, to employ force against Imam Husayn for his refusal to recog- 
nize Yazid as caliph. 
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Umayyads. Consequently, Mu'awiya was guilty of serious crimes and 
was a rebel. However, it was also recognised as true that sinners should 
not be cursed. 84 If cursing entailed abuse, then Sunnis must pray to God 
to protect them from indulging in such undesirable behaviour. God's 
forgiveness must be implored for sinners. So cursing is unlawful (haram), 
particularly with regard to Mu'awiya who was one of the Prophet's com- 
panions. It was hoped that 'Ali would also forgive him. 85 

However, in another fatwa the Shah exhibited reservations even about 
cursing Yazid. He wrote that conflicting traditions were available regarding 
Yazid's reaction to Imam Husayn's martyrdom. Some said that Yazid 
was pleased that the Imam had been killed and grossly insulted the 
Prophet's family. Those 'ulama' who considered this view correct, had 
cursed Yazid. Among these were Ahmad bin Hanbal and some Shafi'i 
'ulama'. Some traditionists believed that Yazid was upset at the Imam's 
martyrdom and had cursed ibn Ziyad 86 and his supporters for killing the 
Imam. He regretted that his governor had committed such an atrocity. 
Those 'ulama' who considered the latter tradition correct had forbidden 
the cursing of Yazid. For example Hujjat al-Islam Imam Ghazali, some 
Shafi'i 'ulama' and the majority of the Hanafiyya J ulama' belonged to 
that class. Those 'ulama' who were dismayed at the conflict and the 
contradiction in the traditions kept their opinion quiet for, according to 
Imam Abu Hanifa, it was not permissible to freely express a personal 
view on such controversial matters. However, it was definitely correct 
to curse Shimr 87 {Shamir) and ibn Ziyad. 88 

The Tafdiliyyas 

Shah Wali-Allah in his Izalat al-khafa' and Qurrat aUaynayn had estab- 
lished that Abu Bakr and 'Uraar were superior to 'Ali but the Tafdiliyya 
Sunnis, who considered 'Ali to be the greater, were not convinced. The 
problem was repeatedly posed to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and he wrote replies 
following his father's line. 89 In a letter to the ruler of Bukhara he divided 
the Tafdiliyyas into two categories. He states that those belonging to the 
first class consider 'All superior to Abu Bakr and 'Umar but fervently love 
and respect the latter. Like the Sunnis, they are dedicated to the traditions 

84 Infra, pp. 298, 456. 

85 Fatawa, I, pp. 193-94. 

86 In 60/679-80 'Ubayd- Allah ibn Ziyad, a favourite of Mu'awiya was appointed 
by Yazid as governor of Kfifa in addition to his governorship of Basra. He was killed 
by the Shi'i leader Ibrahim bin al-Ashtar in a battle near Mawsil in 67/686. 

87 When Imam Husayn fell down from the horse at Karbala, Shimr severed the Imam's 
head. 

88 Fatawa, I, p. 106. 

89 Fatawa, I, pp. 12-21, 192. 
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of Abu Bakr and 'Umar and praise their achievements. However, in view 
of their belief in 'Ali's superiority over them, they are ardently devoted to 
him and enthusiastically follow his words and deeds. The Tafdiliyyas in 
this category are in fact Sunnis but, because of their delight in 'Ali's 
superiority, they have strayed from the true path. Their differences 
with the Sunnis are identical to the differences between the Ash'aris and 
Maturidis. It is acceptable to offer prayers behind a Tafdiliyya imam. 
Many Sunni 'ulama' and sufis are known to have followed the Tafdiliyya 
path, such as 'Abd al-Razzaq Muhaddith 90 , Salman Farsi 91 , Hassan bin 
Thabit 92 and several other companions of the Prophet. 

The second type of Tafdiliyyas believe love for 'Ali and his descendants 
is sufficient for them. They say that they do not criticise Abu Bakr, 'Umar 
and the Prophet's other companions for they are not interested in them. 
They maintain that they neither love nor hate them. They are neither 
devoted to the traditions of Abu Bakr and 'Umar nor do they repudiate 
them. These types of Tafdiliyyas, the Shah says, are definitely bid'ati 
(innovators) and the rules for accepting other bid'atis as prayer leaders 
should be. applied to them 93 (i.e. prayers should not be offered behind a 
Tafdiliyya imam). 

After completing the Tuhfa-i Ithnd' 3 Ashariyya, the Shah wrote a treatise 
al-Sirr al-jalil dar fadilat-i Shaykhayn. This work is a continuation of his 
father's Izalat al-khafat 3 an khilafat al-khulaftf and the Qurrat aWaynayn 
ft tafdil-i Shaykhayn. In order to refute the Tafdiliyya beliefs about 'Ali's 
superiority over Abu Bakr and 'Umar, the Shah first prefaces his discussion 
with nine grounds 94 for deciding who was the superior and then tries to 
prove Abu Bakr's and 'Umar's superiority over 'Ali even in jihad. First the 
Shah quotes the following verse: 

"Those of the believers who sit still, other than those who have a 
(disabling) hurt, are not on an equality with those who strive [muja- 

90 'Abd al-Razzaq b. Humam b. Nan' al-Sam'ani al-Himyaori (d. 2 1 1 /826) was the 
author of al-Musannaf, al-Maghazi and al-JamV al-Kabir. According to 'Abd al- 
Hayy b. al-'Imad, he was accused of being a Shi'I. Shadharat al-Dhahab, Cairo 
1350/1931, p. 27. 

91 Salman al-Farsi was an Iranian and a very important companion of the Prophet. 
It was he who suggested that Muhammad should dig a ditch around Medina in 
order to save it from the invasion of the Meccans in 5/627. 

92 Hassan bin Thabit bin al-Mundhir bin Haram of the Khazraj tribe of Yathrib 
(Medina) was a prominent poet and had established his reputation in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. After conversion to Islam he praised Islam ardently , and in 9/630 a large 
number of delegations who had called on the Prophet are said to have embraced 
Islam after listening to his eulogies on Islam. He died between 40/660 and 54/673 

93 Fatawa, I. p. 193. ' 

94 Fatawa, II, pp. 81-87. 
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hadina) in the way of Allah with their wealth and lives. Allah hath 
conferred on those who strive with their wealth and lives a rank 
above the sedentary. Unto each Allah hath promised good, but He 
hath bestowed on those who strive a great reward above the seden- 
tary." 95 

The Shah asserts that there are three kinds of jihad. Firstly there is the 
oral jihad, which means propagating Islam by teaching the shari'a laws 
and sermonizing, admonishing, persuading, inspiring respect for Islam, 
and satisfying enemy doubts about Islam through sound reasoning. The 
second form of jihad relates to the collection of war materials, such as 
horses, camels and weapons, playing an active role in war councils, 
demoralizing the enemy by brilliant tactics, collecting soldiers, inducing 
the mujahids (strivers or warriors) to fights, increasing the strength of the 
Islamic army and driving a wedge into the enemy ranks. The third type 
of jihad is actually wielding a sword and spear, engaging warriors in single 
combat and wrestling with the enemy. Undoubtedly the Prophet had 
only fought the first two types of jihad. The third kind is definitely inferior 
to the first two, for the Prophet was directed to perform only these. Thus 
the Qur f anic verses say: 

"O Prophet! Strive against the disbelievers and hypocrites! Be harsh 
with them (jahidi'i Kuffara)." 9 * 

"So fight (O Muhammad) in the way of Allah— Thou are not taxed 
(with the responsibility for anyone) except for thyself." 97 

In the first two types of jihad the role of Abu Bakr and 'Umar was 
superior to the rest of the Prophet's companions. From the beginning of 
Islam, Abu Bakr's preaching converted such men to Islam as became the 
Prophet's devoted companions. From the day 'Umar embraced Islam 
its prestige and domination escalated. 'Umar openly introduced Islamic 
forms of worship; while in the counsels both he and Abu Bakr were the 
Prophet's advisers and viziers. None of the Prophet's battles were fought 
without consulting them and they always played the most important 
part in the recruiting of warriors. So successful were they in causing chaos 
in the enemy ranks that the infidels were very frightened of them. Any 
false rumours of their death always made their enemies jubilant and once, 
when Abu Sufyan 98 was informed that they were still alive and had mis- 

95 Qur'an, IV, 95. 

96 Qur'an, IX, 73. 

97 Qur'an, IV, 84. 

98 Abu Sufy3n bin Harb bin Umayya, the father of Mu'awiya and the founder of the 
Umayyad dynasty was a merchant and banker in Mecca. After Prophet Muham- 
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takenly been reported killed, he became very despondent. Lastly, Prophet 
Muhammad, who was the bravest of men, chose to fight the first two 
types of jihad. This proves that the form of jihad that Abu Bakr and 
'Uthman were involved in is more important than that of 'Ali and the 
Prophet's other companions such as Zubayr, Musa'b, Abu Talha, Abu 
Qadada, Sa'd bin Ma'adh and Samak bin Harb. Abu Bakr's and 'Umar's 
form of jihad was even more valuable than that of Hamza. 99 It is also a 
proven fact that Abu Bakr was the leader who organised the Prophet's 
army for battle, while 'Umar also participated in the third type of 
jihad.™ 

Disputing 'Ali's superiority in knowledge, the Shah says his inferiority 
can be proved by two factors. The first criterion is the number of Prophetic 
traditions and the number oifatwos contributed. The second is holding a 
position which required superior knowledge injudicial and administrative 
duties, for the Prophet offered positions only to the most suitable people. 
It is an established fact that he appointed Abu Bakr as the leader of 
prayers, hajj and jihad. He appointed 'Umar as the collector of sadaqat 
(taxes). Discussing the number of ahadith related by the three, the Shah 
considers that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were more prolific than 'Ali. In the 
realm of contributions to Islamic beliefs, sufism and Qur'anic exegesis, 
the Shah considered 'Ali inferior to Abu Bakr and 'Umar. He draws his 
follower's attention to his father's Izalat aUKhafa 1 which, the Shah says, 
conclusively establishes that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were more valuable 
than 'Ah. 10 * 

Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz also contests the Tafdiliyya's claims of 'Ali's superio- 
rity in ascetic matters. He says that 'Ali can be given credit only for his 
personal asceticism for during his caliphate he made his relations and 
descendants affluent by giving them very high offices. The Shah admits 
that the latter deserved these positions, but contends that the relations of 



(F. JV. 98 Contd.) 

mad's emigration to Medina he used to lead the Meccan caravans to Syria. He 
led the Meccan armies against the Prophet in all the major battles but also took an 
active part in surrendering Mecca to the Prophet in 8/629. The Prophet gave 
him very liberal terms and ordered that those who had taken refuge with him should 
be guaranteed security. He did not favour Abu Bakr's appointment as a caliph 
and died about 32/653, aged 88. 
99 Hamza bin 'Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet's uncle was the most outstanding cham- 
pion of Islam. He fought valiantly in the battle of Badr in 2/624 but fell next year 
fighting during the battle of Uhud. His body was barbarously mutilated and his 
liver was chewed by Mu'awiya's mother, Hind. The Prophet bitterly mourned 
Hamza's martyrdom. 

100 Fatawa, II, 86-88. 

101 Ibid, II, p. 98. 
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Abu Bakr and 'Umar were similarly competent. The Shah therefore 
concludes that Abu Bakr's and 'Umar's asceticism was superior to that of 
'All. The Shah goes on to say that 'AH did not observe the rules of asceti- 
cism in matters of land, property, wives and slaves. 'All could not compete 
with 'Uthman's charitable activities, nor was he equal to Abu Bakr and 
'Umar in this respect. 102 

The Tafdiliyya claim that 'AH never worshipped idols, was trivial to 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. He wrote that from his childhood, 'Ali brought up 
in Prophet Muhammad's house, hated idols even before Muhammad's 
becoming a Prophet. Children always followed the example of other 
family members. Should idol-worship be made a criterion of superiority, 
every child born into a Muslim family would be superior to the Prophet's 
uncle Hamza, his cousin Ja'far and his companions, Salman, Miqdad and 
'Ammar, which is wrong.* 03 Among the factors relating to Abu Bakr's 
and 'Umar's great worth were their diplomatic and administrative 
competence as caliphs, which enabled other Muslims to live virtuous 
lives. Under Abu Bakr the rebellion by the murtids (apostates) was crushed, 
the Muslims were victorious in warfare and Traq and Fars were converted 
into dar al-Islam (abode of Islam). The poor and indigent became rich 
and the Muslims were affluent. Any differences among the Muslims had 
been resolved and each one dedicated himself to the solving of religious 
problems, prayers and worship. Under 'Umar, dedication to these virtues 
reached their apogee. Conversely, under 'AH, not many conquests were 
made, Muslims were plunged into civil war and the enthusiasm for the 
recitation of the Qur'an and prayers and worship declined. The Muslims 
began to find fault with eminent Islamic personalities and complained 
about each other. It must now be fully evident that Abu Bakr's and 
'Umar's dedication to jihad, knowledge, Qur'anic recitation, asceticism, 
piety, fear of God, charity, diplomacy, competence in the duties pertaining 
to the caliphate, obedience to God and the Prophet, propagation of the 
faith and the promulgation of the shari'a rules, was superior to that of 
the rest of the Prophet's supporters. According to the shari'a only those 
actions mentioned above were marks of superiority, the honour of being a 
Sayyid or a near relation to the Prophet, and the possession of eloquence, 
rhetoric, bravery and swordsmanship were controversial matters. 

However, the 'ulama' were divided in deciding who was the superior 
between 'Uthman and 'AH and, in fact, this is impossible, for both were 
equally eminent. 'Uthman was the greater in that he compiled the Qur'an 
and quoted it frequently. 'All's superiority lay in giving fatwas, performing 
ijtihad and relating ahadith. 'AH exceeded 'Uthman in that he personally 



102 Fatawa, II, pp. 90-9 1 . 

103 Ibid, II, pp. 91-92. 
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fought jihad and in his swordsmanship, while 'Uthman surpassed him in 
the amount of money spent on jihad. Both made equally important contri- 
butions in this respect. 'Uthman was so deeply concerned over the 
shedding of Muslim blood that he preferred being besieged in his own 
house and killed to embarking on civil war. 'All exhibited greatness in 
refusing to condemn even his enemies. In the matter of family relationships 
to the Prophet, they were equal. In short, to the Shah, the Tafdiliyya 
arguments were frivolous and did not merit any attention. 104 

In his letter to the ruler of Bukhara, however, the Shah's posture towards 
the question of 'Ali's superiority in jihad was different. He wrote that 
Abu Bakr and 'Umar were not more important than 'All in all respects. 
According to the 'ulama' who had carefully researched the problem, it 
was not possible to determine the superior between Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
However, 'Ali was superior to all, including Abu Bakr, in fighting jihad, 
making judicial decisions (fann-i qada) and narrating a large number of 
ahadith. 'All was also more eminent because he was a Hashimite and a 
Hanif. 105 Moreover he was the husband of Fatima, the Prophet's daughter. 
'Ali was definitely superior to 'Umar in taking precedence in reciting 
namaz and was converted to Islam before him. Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
were superior to 'Ali in effectively running the government of the umma, 
protecting the faith, wiping out sedition, promulgating shari'a rules, 
propagating Islam in different countries and establishing shari'a criminal 
law and punishments. They performed those duties exactly like the 
Prophet. Their actions coincided with the principal objectives of the great 
Caliphate (Khilafat-i Kubra) . On the above grounds the Prophet's eminent 
companions considered Abu Bakr and 'Umar superior to 'Ali. Works such 
as SawaHq muhraqa and other books of ahadith quote Prophet Muhammad 
as saying that he had urged Allah to grant preference to 'Ali over Abu 
Bakr but that Allah had ordered him to reverse his choice and asked him 
to prefer Abu Bakr over 'Ali. 106 

Are the Shi'is Muslims? 

We shall be discussing Sunnl-Shi'i polemics in the next two chapters. 
Here we deal with the Shah's views regarding the controversy over 
whether the Shi'is are Muslims. In afatwa, the Shah says that different 
Shi'i sects follow different beliefs. Some Shi'is merely think that 'Ali was 
superior to Abu Bakr and 'Umar. Some believe that Abu Bakr, 'Umar 
and their supporters acted wrongly. Others think that Abu Bakr and 
'Umar were sinners and bid'atis. A section of Imamiyya Shi'is believe 

104 FafJwa, II, 92-94. 

105 Those who in pre-Islamic Arabia practised a monotheistic religion 

106 Fatawa, I, pp. 192-93. 
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that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were heretics. These differences make a uni- 
form judgment on them difficult. 107 

In his letter to the ruler of Bukhara the Shah wrote that the Imamiyya 
sect (Shi'i Ithna' 'Ashari) did not consider Abu Bakr a caliph. According 
to fiqh works those who did not accept this were guilty of rejecting the 
ijma*. Consequently, they were kafirs (heretics). According to the Fatawa-i 
'Ilamgiriyya, the Rqfidi (Shi'i) who reviled Abu Bakr and 'Umar was a 
heretic. Even if he did not revile them he was abid'ati (innovator). Shi'is 
who abused 'A'isha were also heretics. The same/a^ also said that some 
'ulama' considered the Shi'is who insulted Abu Bakr and 'Umar to be 
bid'atis but the correct view was that they were heretics. The Fatawa-i 
'Ilamgiriyya added that the Rawafids were not Muslims and the rules 
relating to murtadd (apostates) should be applied to them. 108 Answering 
a second question from the ruler of Bukhara, the Shah wrote that those 
who reviled 'A'isha should, along with witnesses, be taken to the qadi 
and killed according to the laws of retaliation. 109 

In the Sin al-Jalil, the Shah writes that to reproach Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
are not acts of heresy but the Shi'i belief that it is lawful to do so is heresy. 
In the same treatise, the Shah goes on to say that those who reproach 
them believe that Abu Bakr and 'Umar (God forbid) were not Muslims, 
violated Prophet Muhammad's will and had usurped the rights of the 
Ahl al-Bayt. They compare them with the Pharaoh and his vizier. 
Those who hold such beliefs are heretics for they do not believe the 
Prophet's words that Abu Bakr and 'Umar would go to heaven. In 
short, those who do not believe them to be caliphs are apostates. 

The Shah advised those who were present in any assembly where the 
Prophet's companions were reviled to stop it by words or physical force, 
for the Prophet said that those who saw something contrary to the sharl'a 
should personally destroy it. The Shah added that if they could not stop 
it then they should leave the assembly, for Allah says: 

"And when thou seest those who meddle with Our revelations, with- 
draw from them until they meddle with another topic. And if the 
devil cause thee to forget, sit not, after the remembrance, with the 
congregation of wrongdoers." 110 

However, if someone was unable to stage a walkout for fear of his life, he 
should be patient and abuse in his heart those who were condemning the 
Prophet's companions. A hadith from the Prophet says: 

107 Ibid, I, p. 819. 

108 Ibid, I, pp. 191-92. 

109 Ibid,I, p.92. 

110 Qur'an, VI, 68. 
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"If you see people reviling our companions you may say, 'May Allah 
curse them and their wickedness'. This rule also applies to the use of 
other prohibited articles." 

According to the Shah only in unavoidable circumstances should a 
Sunni perform namaz behind a Shl'i imam and then only on the condition 
that the Shl'i imam performed wudu according to the Sunni rules. 111 

In a short treatise entitled the Wasilat al-najat, the Shah wrote that the 
Sunni and Shl'i literature about the superiority of their respective sects 
should be ignored. First of all the basic rules of both sects should be 
discovered. Only those rules which were compatible with the Qur'an 
were correct. The Sunni sect was based on the belief that Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 
'Uthman, 'Ali and the thousands of the Muhajirs and Ansars were ardently 
devoted to their beliefs, led a pious life and Were friends. They lived with 
the Prophet, performed jihad with him and recited namaz behind him. 
They sincerely helped the Prophet in his lifetime and when Abu Bakr, 
'Umar and 'Uthman were appointed caliphs they acted with truth and 
justice. They loved and served the AM al-Bayt. 'Ali was their associate 
and fought jihad with them and performed namaz behind them. He 
blessed them after their death and was impressed with their achievements. 
Conversely, the Shi'is believe that the first three Caliphs of the Prophet and 
thousands of his companions were hypocrites. They emigrated from Mecca 
to Medina for worldly lust and their jihad and worship were false. After 
the Prophet's death they harassed the Ahl al-Bayt, usurped 'Ali's rightful 
position and did not help the Prophet's family. 'Ali through fear of them, 
was forced to perform taqiya (dissimulation). However the Qur'anic verses 
did not support the Shi'i theories, only those of the Sunnis were recon- 
cilable with them. 112 

The Shah gave six facts as evidence for the correctness of the Sunni 
sect: 

1 . In Ka'ba only the Sunni faith was followed. 

2. In Medina too the Sunni faith was dominant. 

3. Only the Sunnis could memorize the Qur'an. The Shi'is could 
only learn a few parts and their labours were always wasted for they 
could not retain what they had memorized. 

4. Only the Sunnis believed that wildyat (sainthood) followed the 
prophethood. 

5. Only the Sunnis performed Friday and 'id congregational prayers. 

6. Only the Sunnis introduced jihad into India. Sultan Mahmiid 



1 1 1 Fatawa, II, pp. 94-96. 

112 Fatawa, I, p. 216-30. 
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(388/998-421/1030) and Shihab al-Din Ghuri (d. 602/1206) were 
Sunnls. 113 

Notwithstanding the injunctions in the fatdwa literature to the effect 
that those who did not believe in the caliphate of Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
were heretics, outstanding Sunni purists such as Ghazali held a different 
view. In a testament Ghazali wrote that as far as possible ahl al-qibla 
(people praying towards Ka'ba) should not be called apostates. As long 
as someone says "There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is His 
Prophet" and is not hypocritical about it, he should not be called a heretic. 
According to Ghazali, hypocrisy means making a confession of faith 
falsely or with some ulterior motive. In other words, the profession did 
not come from the heart but was only oral. It should also be noted that a 
declaration of apostasy was a risky matter but silence did not involve any 
danger. According to the shari'a, there were only three basic principles 
of faith: faith in Allah, the Prophet and the Day of Judgment. The 
violation of subsidiary rules did not entail heresy. Some transgressions of 
the shari'a amount to errors and others to bida't (innovations). Mistakes 
could be committed relating to imama and the Prophet's companions' 
histories. The error relating to imama consisted in fixing the number of 
imams, the conditions regarding their appointment and related matters. 
These however did not involve heresy. The belief of those people who 
held an exaggerated notion of imama and considered that faith in the imams 
was equivalent to faith in Allah and the Prophet, were wrong. Similarly, 
the belief of their enemies that they were heretics, mainly because of 
their exaggerated notions of imama, were also wrong. 114 

In his letter to the ruler of Bukhara the Shah wrote that since the 
Shi'is according to the rulings of fiqh, were heretics, the Sunnis should 
apply to them the same social norms as were customary for other apos- 
tates. They should not greet the Shi'is first unless they thought that by 
not doing so they would suffer great loss. In that case there was no harm 
in initiating the greeting. Should the Shi'is greet the Sunnis first, their 
response should not be warm but very formal. Should the Shi'is show 
excessive respect such as was not compatible with the shari'a, the Sunnis 
should respond only according to shari'a limitations. The above principles 
should be applied to all dealings with Shi'is such as visiting them when 
sick, extending condolences and congratulations and accepting invitations 
to their entertainments. These guidelines, added the Shah, should also 
be followed in social relationships with the Hindus. 116 



113 Malfuzdt, p. 10. 

114 Fatdwa, II, p. 116. 

115 Fatdwa, I, p. 192. 
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Irrespective of the fact that the Shi'is were apostates or heretics, the 
Shah advised the Sunnis not to marry a Shi'i girl. Mixed marriages, 
according to him, destroyed the purity of faith of the family and children 
and there could be no lasting family unity. 116 He also urged Sunnis to 
avoid taking food in Shi'i houses and eating animals slaughtered by 
them. 117 The Shah said that once a Muslim who earned his livelihood 
by keeping a brothel insisted, contrary to his (the Shah's) protestations, on 
sending him some food. The Shah was worried about how to dispose 
of it. He could not eat it himself and he did not wish to give it to any 
other Sunni. While he was in this predicament, some of his close relations 
who were fanatical Shi'is arrived. The Shah offered them the food and they 
ate it happily. 11 * Perhaps he did not tell them the food had come from a 
brothel-keeper. 

Hinduism 

Indian Muslims in the light of Qur'anic verses believed that prophets 
had been sent to India. Mirza Jan-i Janan Mazhar considered the Vedas 
to be divinely inspired books and Rama and Krishna genuine prophets." 9 
He identified Hindu idol worship with the sufi practice of meditation 
while mentally contemplating the form of a pir (rabita) ; the only diffe- 
rence being that the suf is did not make a physical representation. Accord- 
ing to him the Arab pagan idol worship was different from that of Hindu 
idol worship and the Hindu prostration before idols could be considered 
more similar to the prostration before parents or teachers in place of a 
greeting. To him even a belief in the transmigration of souls was not 
infidelity or polytheism. 120 However, he believed that Hindus and other 
religious communities who, after the advent of Prophet Muhammad per- 
sisted in their ancestral faith, were misguided and infidels. 121 

A question put to the Shah also shows that the Muslim interest in 
Hinduism was largely related to their own beliefs in the prophets and 
divinely revealed scriptures. The true nature of Muslim concern is 
reflected in this question to the Shah: 

"The historical accounts and traditions prove that in the past a 
large number of people have been sent by God as His incarnation. 
The Hindus call them Creators and consider them worthy of wor- 
ship. India is known to have been ruled by many great and powerful 

1 16 Fatawa, I, p. 12 ; Malfuzat, p. 8. 

117 Fatawa, II, p. 96. 

118 Malfuzat, I, p. 37. 

119 S. W. T., pp. 330-35. 

120 S. W. T., p. 334. 

121 S. W. T., p. 333. 
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Hindu rulers. Now the question is who was raised as a prophet 
among them and what book was sent for their guidance? Was it in 
Hindi (Sanskrit) or in some other language? Or else was no prophet 
sent for their guidance and why was this so?" 

The Shah wrote that the Qur'an says "...and there is not a nation but 
a warner hath passed among them." 122 This means that someone has 
been sent to every nation to warn them against doing evil deeds and 
usurping other's rights. This warner can be a prophet, an 'alim, a preacher, 
a wall (protege of God or a saint) or agnostic. The people of Rome, 
Ethiopia, Turkistan, northern China and Tartary cannot point out any 
prophet who might have appeared in their nation. It is also true that a 
large number of people might not be aware of the meaning of a prophet. 
What is deeply rooted in their heart is the belief in the value of recluses, 
ascetics, anchorites and hermits. God treats every nation differently 
depending on its respective intellectual character. In Arabia, from Yemen 
to Syria and Egypt, the mode of divine guidance was of one uniform type. 
There the prophets and messengers were sent endowed with miraculous 
powers and produced heavenly books. The people in these territories 
were aware only of this mode of obtaining divine messages. It entailed 
the arrival of a messenger bringing oral messages or a letter. However, 
they thoroughly investigated his credentials. The practice is still prevalent 
among rulers, their noblemen and high officials. When they send a letter 
by their messengers, they also send palanquins, or an elephant or an army 
with him in order to prove his credentials. Thus God used this method to 
guide the Arabs. Since the Hindus did not follow this procedure of 
receiving messages, they were guided according to a different pattern. 
They believe that God manifests Himself in certain objects and these are 
then able to speak with the divine tongue. These objects perform such 
supernatural feats as are associated with divine power, taking the form 
of miracles and exhibiting aspects of divine rule. The Hindus consider 
them God's viceregents. Accordingly they receive guidance on that 
pattern. Their teachings are recorded. The Hindus have followed this 
tradition of obtaining guidance for a long time as is shown by the Joga 
Basishta (Toga-Vasishta) , Ramayana and Bhagwat. 

After Biyas 123 appeared among them, the devil misled the Hindus and 
destroyed their faith. Biyas introduced polytheism and idol-worship. In 
short the various incarnations of God in Hinduism are divine symbols 
whether they are found in the form of human beings or animals or fishes. 

122 Qur'an, XXXV, 24. 

123 The Purana, Hindu classics, containing the legendary account of ancient India 
mention nearly thirty Vyasas. Several ancient Sanskrit religious classics, written in 
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In the pre-Islamic shari'a also, Moses 5 rod and Prophet Salih's she-camel 
were divine symbols. 124 Because of their ignorance, the Hindus do not 
differentiate between the symbol and reality and misguidedly consider 
everything part of God. Among the Muslims also, those who worship 
ta'ziyas or tomb-keepers or Jalalis or Madaris 125 have, because of their 
stupidity, been misled. 126 

The Bada'iin-born 7th/ 13th century hadith scholar, Mawlana Radi al- 
Din Hasan Saghani, rejected the ahadith narrated on the authority of 
Baba. Ratan or Hajji Baba, Ratan in his treatise, Risala fil-ahadith al- 
mawdu'ah 121 concerning the Prophet's miracle. However, the sufis and 
even the eminent Egyptian hadith scholar and historian, ibn Hajar al- 
Asqalani (773/1372-852/1449) did not consider Baba Ratan a mythical 
figure or even a pious fabrication. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz gave a new colour 
to the legend. According to him the Tarikh-i Firishta 128 (Gulshan-i Ibrdhimi) 
and other works stated that Raja Bhoj of Ujjain, a descendant of Raja 
Bikramajit (Vikramaditya), saw with his own eyes the Prophet's miracle 
of ''rending the moon asunder". 129 He consulted his astrologers but they 
said that no such eclipse was recorded in their books. He was not satisfied. 
Later various people told him that someone in Arabia, claiming to be a 
prophet, had, at the people's request, performed the miracle of "rending 
the moon asunder". This miracle was the most convincing evidence of the 
truth of the Prophet's claim for the heavens could not be moved by magi- 
cians. The Raja became enamoured of Islam and he sent a deputation 
to the Prophet consisting of his cook, Baba Ratan Brahmin, and two 
other people. The Raja sent a pair of trousers and betel leaves as gifts and, 
in order to test the veracity of the Prophet's claim, he asked the members 

(F. JV. 123 Contd.) 

different centuries, are said to have been written by a sage called Vyasa. The 
Vedas and the Mahabharata are also believed to have been arranged by a Vyasa. 
The invention of the Vedanta philosophy is also ascribed to a Vyasa. A Vyasa. 
(c. A. D. 600) wrote a commentary of Patanjali's Toga-sutra. To the Shah and his 
Muslim predecessors, who translated Sanskrit classics, Vyasa was the counterpart 
of al-Samiri (the Samaritan) who tempted the Israelites to worship the golden calf. 
(Qur'an, II, 45-48, XX, 85-87, 95). 

124 Supra, p. 118. 

125 Supra, p. 118. 

126 Fatawa, I, p. 140. 

127 M. Ishaq, Indians contribution to the study of hadith literature, Dacca 1955, p. 227. 

128 The Tarikh-i Firishta gives an account of Raja Bikramajit (Vikramaditya c. B. G. 
95-A. D. 78) and Raja Bhoj but does not mention the legend referred to by the Shah. 
Perhaps the manuscript he read contained the story or perhaps he had forgotten 
his source. 

129 Qur'an, LTV. The exegesis writers differ widely in their interpretation of the process. 
To some it was a peculiar kind of lunar eclipse; others tell that the rending asunder 
of the moon would take place near the day of Judgment. 
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of the deputation to converse with the Prophet in Hindi. When they saw 
the Prophet, he enquired about their welfare in Hindi, "Khem Ktisal", and 
demanded the gifts sent to him. Other members of the deputation returned 
to India but Baba Ratan stayed with Prophet Muhammad until the 
latter's death. Later he also returned to India. He died and was buried 
in a famous Indian town. Other Rajas too, the Shah added, had seen 
the miracle. 130 

Land rights and other disputes 

Land rights and the payment of land revenue on different categories 
of land by various classes of people had always been very controversial 
issues in India. In Akbar's reign a reasonable degree of uniformity in 
defining the rights and obligations of various types of land owners was 
introduced through the aHn (regulations) and dastur al-amal (adminis- 
trative manuals). 

However, Muslim religious opinion remained divided. Shaykh Jalal 
Thaneswari (d. 989/1582) the most respected Chishtiyya sufi of Akbar's 
reign, wrote a treatise in an attempt to end the controversy. According 
to the introduction to his treatise, a section of the 'ulama' believed that, 
were an imam (Muslim ruler) to grant some deserving person a plot of 
land as milk [madad-i ma' ash or revenue grant for subsistence), the grantee 
did not become its proprietor. According to the J ulama f the early Muslim 
conquerors of India had allowed the Hindu landowners to retain their 
land as they had no right themselves to give it to any deserving Muslim. 
Consequently the Muslim possession of milk granted by the Delhi sultans 
was invalid. This judgement by the ''ulama' was based on the precedent 
of the second caliph, 'Umar, who had left the land of the defeated Sawad 131 
territory in 'Iraq in the hands of its previous owners upon their agreement 
to pay jizya (poll tax). However, defending the right of Muslim owners 
Shaykh Jalal pleaded that after the conquest of India by the Muslims, 
the real Hindu landowners were either killed or had fled. Other Hindus 
had then illegally seized their land; hence, as there was no real owner or 
heir, the land had reverted to the bayt al-mal (treasury of the Muslim 
state). The hypothesis that the present Hindu owners were the descen- 
dants of- the original proprietors whom the Muslim conquerors had 
allowed to retain their lands was unacceptable for many reasons. For 
example, submission to the conqueror depended on the payment of jizya 
but the Indian infidels were stubborn enemies of Islam and did not 

130 Malfuzat, pp. 88-89. 

131 The fertile land in 'Iraq. According to the Fatawa-al 'Alamgiriyya it encompassed 
the area from the boundaries of Mosul to 'Abadan in length and from Hulwan to 
the remotest part of Qadisiya in breadth. Fatawa al-' Alamgiriyya, Deoband n. d. 
II, p. 272. 
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willingly pay tax. They continued to fight the Muslims until some were 
killed, some were imprisoned and others had fled. The status of their lands 
was uncertain and they could neither be distributed to those who deserved 
to receive booty nor be restored to the infidels by proclamation. After 
some time the Hindu landowners, who had escaped, reoccupied their 
houses. Some went to other places. Obviously 'Umar's precedent could 
not be applied to them, and, on the basis of the rulings by Imam Abu 
Hanifa, they could not be treated as the legal owners. However, under 
the Shafi'i law such land could be distributed to the deserving Muslims 
and a judgement in favour of a Muslim grantee, delivered by a distin- 
guished Shafi'i 3 alim, would be equally acceptable to the Hanafis. They 
would also agree to the imam exempting the grantee from kharaj (land 
tax or tribute). Lastly, even if the Shafi'i>/«;a was ignored by the Hanafi 
'ulama', the imam was not bound to grant privileges to the dhimmis (pro- 
tected subjects) who did not adhere to their obligations. Summarising 
his argument, Shaykh Jalal classified Indian lands into eight categories: 

1 . When the real owner died heirless and someone else took possession 
of it, his descendants could not claim proprietary rights over the 
land. 

2. When the Islamic sultanate became weak, tyrants and usurpers 
forcibly expelled the real landowners and seized their property. 
For example, the Ghawhans in Thaneswar, and others, acted in 
this manner. 

3. The land distributed by the imam, after the conquest of a kingdom, 
to those who were entitled to receive booty and other deserving 
people, came under their milk. On these lands 3 ushr (tithe) was 
levied. Such lands were found in many towns and villages. 

4. Uncultivated land became the milk of anyone who seized it if, 
although the previous owner was known, it was not in his possession 
at that time. 

5. Uncultivated land whose previous owner was not known, could 
be occupied with the imam's permission and become the occupant's 
milk. If the imam's permission was not sought it was also, accord- 
ing to other Hanafi authorities, recognised as the occupant's milk. 
Only Abu Hanifa did not recognise such occupations. 

6. If land which had never been cultivated and did not have a known 
owner, was given to someone and exempted from kharaj, it became 
the grantee's milk and was free of kharaj. 

7. If, after the conquest of a country, previously cultivated arable 
land, whose owner was not known, was granted by an imam to 
someone as milk, he became its owner. If it was not specified as 
milk, kharaj on it was payable and the grantee did not become its 
owner. 
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8. If an imam gave someone cultivated or uncultivated land for agri- 
cultural purposes and the owner was known, the grantee did not 
become its owner. 

Shaykh Jalal concluded that, since landownership in India was divided 
into different categories, fatwa for the proprietary rights should not be 
issued without full prior investigations into the history of the land and the 
nature of the grant. 132 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz in his answer on the position of land and the zamin- 
dari rights, examined them both from the shari'a point of view and that 
of the administrative traditions of the pre-Mughal and Mughal rulers. 
The Shah wrote, "Should the imam grant any type of land belonging to 
the bayt al-mal to someone as in'am-i mu'abbad (permanent in'dm) 1 ™, it 
would fall under his proprietary rights. Should the imam grant the same 
land as idrdr 13i or istihqdq 135 , the land would remain in the grantee's 
possession only as a loan ('driyat). There is no contradiction in the two 
types of grants, for the natures of the grants are different although the 
land is the same. Thus logically the situation gives rise to four different 
alternatives : — 

1. The imam grants land permanently {tabid) whether it is haqiqi 1 * 6 
or hukmiP' 1 

2. The imam grants land in the form of idrdr or istihqdq. 

3. The imam grants land to any infidel {dhimmi) or Muslim perma- 
nently (tabid). 

4. The imam grants the land in the form of idrdr and istihqdq. 138 

The third alternative is only a logical hypothesis and is contrary to 
the shari'a. In the first category, the grantee becomes the proprietor of 
the raqba-i zamin (area of land). Under the other two the grantee has 
the right to realise only khardj or 'ushr. However, the problem is that the 
country's custom is not reconcilable with the rules. The zaminddrs claim 
proprietary rights everywhere; this means that the bayt al-mal owns no 
land in this country. Likewise no land in India belongs to the mawdt or 
uncultivated category. Nor is there any land known to belong to the 
bayt al-mal either because there was no heir or because it was bought from 

132 The original treatise in Arabic was published but it is full of mistakes. Aligarh 
University manuscript is also unreliable. The above summary has been made from 
the portions edited by Mawlana Mufti Muhammad Shaf i' Islam ka nizdm-i aradi, 
Karachi 1383/1964, pp. 92-101. 

133 The areas of land whose revenue was assigned as a mark of favour without any 
mansab or specific duties was known as in'dm land. 

134 A pension. 

135 Based on merit. 

136 If the farmans specifically mentioned tabid, it was considered as haqiqi (real). 

137 If tabid was not mentioned in the farmans, it was hukmi (unspecified). 

1 38 The second and fourth are identical ; something seems to be missing from the text. 
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the khardj revenue. This means that the law relating to the proprietor- 
ship of the bayt al-mdl cannot be applied at all. The instance pointed 
out by Shaykh Jalal Thaneswari in his treatise refers to the sawdd of 
'Iraq conquered by 'Umar. This belonged to the bayt al-mdl. The same 
rule applied to the land which the Muslims seized in the early years of their 
Indian conquests. The zaminddrs are entitled to retain the land only on a 
tawliyat (trusteeship basis), for agricultural purposes and for its protection. 
Apart from these rights, the zaminddrs have no other privileges. The 
meaning of the word "zamindar 3 ' (holder of land), confirms the above 
definition. The actual implementation of the law also corroborates the 
above hypothesis. For example, the rulers transferred, appointed, con- 
firmed and dismissed zaminddrs, and granted land to Afghans, Baluchs, 
Sayyids and Qidwa'is on the basis of zaminddri rights. This proves that 
land throughout India is the property of the bayt al-mdl and it has only 
been assigned to zaminddrs for agricultural purposes on a crop-sharing 
basis; half or less than half being paid to the bayt al-mdl and the rest being 
retained by the zaminddrs. Accordingly the land granted by the king 
permanently (tabid) on a haqiqi or hukmi basis comes under the grantee's 
proprietorship. The land granted by the king as idrdr or istihqdq, is held 
as a loan ( 3 driyat). It is therefore imperative that the farmdns of old rulers 
should be examined in order to determine the true nature of land grants — 
whether they are permanent (tabid) or granted as idrdr or istihqdq. Were 
the land granted free of khardj, the latter cannot be levied for that makes 
the land freehold and its khardj becomes the grantee's salary. If the land 
grant is not free of khardj, the latter is payable by the grantee and the imam 
is entitled to realise its khardj. However, all land rights in India are 
doubtful and the conditions under which a past king granted land cannot 
be definitely ascertained. 

Some reliable makhddim 139 assert that in most qasbas (towns) the land 
owned by the shurqfd <uo is called mahdud. ul This land was brought under 
cultivation (ihyd ( numudan) 1 ^ with the imam's permission and the shurafd' 
became the proprietors. The proof of this assertion is that the zaminddrs 
have no proprietary rights over these lands. The shurafd 1 control them and 
they cultivate the land personally or give it to others to tend for them. 
Such land can be sold by the shurafd' and bought by others but the 
khardj on the land depends on the imam's permission. The type of control 
exercised by the Timurid rulers, such as extracting nadhr (offerings for 

139 The religious leaders enjoying madad-i ma' ash. 

140 Supra, pp. 175-79, here madad-i ma 3 ash (revenue grant) holders are meant. 

141 Excluded from the revenue assessment. 

142 "Putting to use"; the mawat (uncultivated land) is called "bringing to life" or ihyd c . 
Such lands are called ihya'i. The growth in agriculture led to the gradual disappea- 
rance of the mawat or uncultivated land. 
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the ma 3 ash — subsistence) and the prohibitions on assigning the land in 
lieu of the payment of mahr (a marriage portion settled upon the wife 
before marriage) or the ruler's right to interfere with the laws of succession 
and to prefer one heir to the other show that, in spite of the shurafa's claim, 
they have no proprietary rights over the land. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz also wrote a fatwa on the nature of the madad-i 
ma' ash called milk. He says, "The proprietary rights of the grantee over 
the raqba (area) of the land containing gardens or imlak is not proven. 
The grantee is given only the kharaj (land tax) from the land and the 
proprietary rights of the raqba of land remain with its proprietor. The 
Indian 'ulama' differ over the question of the proprietary rights on the 
raqba of land. The classical ^ulama' are of the opinion that the proprietors 
of the raqba of the land of Indian aradi (real estate) are the zamindars who 
call themselves biswadars. Shaykh Jalal Thaneswari has written a treatise 
on the Indian aradi. In this he has marshalled evidence and arguments 
to reject the above claim (of the zamindars). His research shows that, as 
was the case with the Saw ad in 'Iraq, the Indian aradi is without quali- 
fication the property of the Muslims; in other words it belongs to the 
bayt al-mdl. The zamindars 3 right is confined to the managership of the 
land. Qadi Muhammad A'la Thanawi has also written a treatise endorsing 
this theory. Even if, for argument's sake, the zamindars were accepted 
as the proprietors of the aradi and the latter was declared free of kharaj 
by the ruler, because of the zaminddr 3 s meritorious services {istihqdq), 
3 ushr would not be payable on it. Kharaj Ui land cannot become 3 ushri 
land.* 44 

Shah 'Abd al- 'Aziz's fatwa does not seem to have been correctly repro- 
duced 145 and is incomplete. The question does not concern the levy of 
3 ushr or kharaj. In fact the views ascribed to Shaykh Jalal were those held 
by the contemporary J ulama e , and the Shaykh had disputed them. How- 
ever, Shaykh Jalal Thaneswari did not adopt a dogmatic posture. Simi- 
larly Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's views on the subject were not rigid and he was 
in favour of deciding the issue on the basis of the Mughal farmdns. In 
Awrangzib's farmdns, the madad-i ma 3 ash lands were treated as loans 
{ 3 driyat)M 6 



143 Land on which kharaj (land tax) was levied. Terms mat, maliyyat and maliyyat-i 
ardi, (arzi), malwajihatwa wujuhat were also used for land-tax. In a ruined condition 
rulers were not supposed to impose kharaj. 

144 Land on which 'ushr or the tithe was levied. 'Ushr was frequently used in the sense 
of sadaqa and zakat. Kharaj and 'ushr could not be levied at the same time, any more 
than 'ushr and zakat or jizya. 

145 Fatawa, II, p. 23. 

146 Irfan Habib, The agrarian system of Mughal India, Bombay 1963, p. 301. 
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The Shah's fatawa show that a part or whole of a zamindari could be 
mortgaged (rahn), be made a hiba (unconditional gift) 147 or sold {bay 3 ). 
A question concerning the rahn of the zamindari goes as follows, " J Umar 
mortgaged his village belonging to his zamindari with Zayd who took 
possession of it. Zayd cultivated it, realized the revenue and appropriated 
the village income. Zayd did not deduct this income from the amount for 
which the village had been mortgaged. His contention was that he was 
enjoying the benefits of his labour as a revenue collector and was taking 
his wages. The village would be relinquished when the amount borrowed 
was totally paid off by 'Umar. When Zayd was reminded that the 
profits which he drew constituted usury, which is forbidden to Muslims, 
Zayd insisted that it was not usury as it was his wages. The question is 
whether this constitutes usury or not and whether Zayd sinned or not." 

The Shah replied that usury was atrocious and prohibited by law. The 
person committing the offence mentioned in the question was a sinner, 
for the Durr al-Mukhtar U(s says that it is wrong for the mortgagee to obtain 
profit from a mortgage although the mortgagor may have permitted him 
to do so. Taking the profit in the above case constitutes usury. 149 

To a similar question from someone else the Shah wrote, "It is legal 
to possess and retain the aradi of a lawful owner in the form of a mortgage. 
The realization of its income is included in the possession of the aradi. 
It is however necessary that the mortgagee should deduct the profit from 
the loan. At the time the account is finally settled, the entire income 
from the land should be deducted from the total amount of the loan and 
only the balance should be realized. This rule also applies to the rent 
from a house and the income from gardens. The mortgagee should let the 
house or garden and deduct that amount of rent from the loan." 

The Shah rejects all possibilities of mortgage being treated as hiba (a 
gift), for the mortgage is not under the proprietorship of the mortgagee 
and the mortgagor is the owner of the entire income drawn from the 
mortgage. A hiba is not legal unless the owner parts with the property 
and gives it to the person in whose favour it is made. 150 

147 According to the Fatawa-i Barahna quoted in the Fatdwd-i 'Azizi, hiba (gift inter vivos) 
is the act of transferring the proprietary right of something to a donee with no 
considerations payable by the donee. The actual possession of the gift by the donee 
completes the transaction. It is not essential that the donor should hand over the 
gift. According to the Shah it was also not necessary for the donor to declare that 
he had made the donation, ijdb wa qabul (offer and acceptance) is not imperative; 
both the hiba and bay' (sale transactions) can be finalised without them. For example^ 
the seller may accept the price and the buyer may take the article into his posses- 
slon - They do not necessarily indulge in formal ijdb wa qabul. (Fatdwd, II, pp. 23-24) 

148 Durr al-mukhtdr by al-Haskaf i (d. 1088/1677) is a very famous work on Hanafi law 

149 Fatdwd, II, p. 22. 

150 Fatdwd, II, pp. 21-22. 
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Commenting on the prevailing eustom of HU* aecording to which the 
mortgagee gave the ineome to the mortgagor and the latter took it into 
Z possession and then returned it to the mortgagee, the Shah ^ >*« 
this was also in reality usury. The reason for this was that if the mort- 
gagor did not return the money to the mortgagee, the latter would be 
annoyed and would cancel the mortgage. 162 

A similar question put to the Shah relating to the mortgage of agarden 
pointed out that Zayd mortgaged his garden to Bakr. Zayd sold he 
fruits of the garden annually for fifteen to twenty rupees. Before the 
mortgage Bakr had agreed to provide the loan on the condition Jhat 
Zayd gave the fruits to him as a gift. Finding no alternative Zayd made 
the gift of the profits from the sale of the fruit. A second 
that Bakr told Zayd that he should take one rupee more ^than th : total 
amount of the mortgage and then sell the produce to him After the 
payment of the original amount of the loan, the garden would be rehn 
quished irrespective of the time that had passed. The question w» whether 
the sale of the fruit was correct or not. The Shah replied thar when to 
mortgagor had allowed the mortgagee to use the produce although this 
did noUegally violate the shari'a law, it was reprehensible ' (<"«MM£ 
the mortgagee to enjoy it. The Shah then quoted Ashbah wal-nazatr 

151 Hila (plural UyaL) meaning artifice, deviee, expedient stratagem "d in 
considerable detail in works of military art and fiqh In reference to fiqfi %a !are 
legal devices, which form an integral part of Islamic law as apphed . practt* and 
can be described as legal means for extra-legal ends. These ends could not, whether 
Z «=es werelegal or illegal, be achieved directly 

by the sharfa. They enabled persons, who would otherv^ have ^J^Z 

but to act against the provisions of the sacred law, to attamften- goal 

conforming to the letter of tire law. Schacht quotes the fouown* .example For 

instance tne (prospective) debtor sells to the (prospecuve) crefttor a shtve for rash 

and immediately buys the slave back from him for a greater amount 

future date ; this amounts to a loan with the slave as securrty, and the difference 

between the two prices represents the interest ; the transact**, » calfed «U*« 

(from which the term motor* of the medieval law merchan .s derived) more 

commonly, •ma. Euphemistically, it is also called mu'nnala, "transact™ and the 

commoniy, irm V Wnuse traders also acted as money-lenders. This 

money-lender tadjir, "trader , because traaers aau 17017QM There 

custom prevailed in Medina as early as in tire tune of Mahk (d. 

were hundreds of these devices, many of them concerned 

points, but all with a scrupulous regard for die letter of the aw. Th < 

ment (in*) plays a very important part in the construcOon of numerous hpal, 

Zl ( eTi£S an ablaet'debt and is therefore particularly smtable for then- 

S'wl— ^ sections on ^.According to the F^" 
g iri^ all the forms of hiyai designed .0 invalidate or render dubious fte ngteof 
othfrs should be avoided. The M. which is intended to get r.d of to«(the unlawful) 
and leads to halal (the lawful) is correct, FatSwS al-'Alampnya, IV, p. 376. 
152 Fatima, I, p. 98, 
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which says that the mortgagor could make the fruit lawful (mubah) for 
the mortgagee. These allowances are made as to the enjoyment of the 
fruit of or hvmg m the mortgaged house or using the milk of a mort- 
gaged goat with the mortgagor's permission. There was no blame attached 
to the mortgagee and the mortgagor was even free to withdraw his con- 
sent However, according to one legal opinion, the drawing of benefits 
by the mortgagee from mortgaged property was, despite the consent of 
tne mortgagor, reprehensible {makruh)™ 

Another example in which a Hindu mortgaged his property to a Muslim 
is also very interesting. It says that Rup Das Gosa'in (a Hindu) mort- 
gaged some blghas of his land with Baqi Shah (a Muslim) and agreed 
hat he had willingly and without any pressures assigned the profit from 
the land to the mortgagee and had made it hiba (a gift). The agreement 
was to last until the revocation of the mortgage. After twelve years Rup 
Das Gosa in began to press Baqi Shah to pay him the profit from the 
land. Shah Abd al-'Aziz replied that according to the shari'a, the 
mortgaged land and its fruits and the profits from these belonged to Rup 
Das ; Gosa'in and Baqi Shah had no rights over them. Hiba of fruits and 
profits was illegal, for the latter were non-existent at the time of the deal 
nx&hiba of a non-existent item was not permissible. According to the 
Shark al-Waqaya, the Shah wrote, the hiba of a goat's milk until it was in 
her udder, wool until it was on the sheep's body, agricultural produce and 
trees as long as they had not been harvested and dates so long as they 
were on a tree, was illegal in the same way as the hiba of undivided pro- 
perty with several owners. The additions to the mortgaged items such 
as a goat's kid, milk, wool and fruit were the propertv of the mortgagor 
However, the Shah added, although the above ruling was apparently 
correct, his own researches revealed that the hiba in the above example, 
according to local customs, was equivalent to ibahat (rendered lawful). In 
these circumstances, the mortgagor permits the mortgagee to obtain bene- 
fits from the mortgaged property. When Rup Das Gosa'in gave away the 
profit from his land and the fruit of his trees to Baqi Shah, it meant that 
Rup Das Gosa'in had permitted Baqi Shah to obtain these benefits. 
According to the fiqh as quoted in the Ashbah waH-nazaHr, >adat (custom) 
finally decides the issue. According to >urf and 'adat (custom) when a 
mortgagor makes a declaration that the profits from the mortgaged 
property are lawful to the mortgagee, they are his legal right. But, the 
Shah adds that, according to the principles of fiqh, the interpretation of 
the words in contracts depends on the real intention of the parties and 
the decision should not be based solely onfthe words. In the present 
dispute, as Rup Das Gasa'in, the mortgagor, had assigned the profits 

153 FatSwa, II, pp. 21-22. 
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from the land as hiba (gifts) there was nothing illegal in Baqi Shah's 
appropriation of them. Since the profit and fruits differed from year to 
year and were not known at the time the hiba was made, the hiba was 
not correct. However, the profits and fruits were also not non-existent in 
the way that would render the hiba illegal as is the case with milk in the 
udder or wool on the skin of the sheep or a kid in the womb. These were 
potential although non-existent. Gifts of these were illegal but the type 
of present referred to in this question was different. Here, it resembled a 
free woman saying to a man that she had given herself to him as a hiba. 
This statement made them legally married, but, in reality, there was no 
hiba at all. 

Rup Das's contract was valid in principle and, as long as he did not 
revoke the contract and demand the profit from the land and the fruit 
from the trees, it was lawful and right for Baqi Shah to obtain these. Rup 
Das Gosa'in had the right to revoke the validity of the hiba of the profit 
at any time within the twelve vears' period, for there was no time limit 
in such cases. According to the Dun al-Mukhtdr, the mortgagor could 
make it lawful for the mortgagee to eat the fruits of trees or to reside in 
the mortgaged house or to use the milk of the mortgaged goat. In these 
circumstances it was not the mortgagee's duty to pay the price of the 
fruit or milk to the mortgagor. 154 

The grant of villages as in' am (reward), in recognition of meritorious 
and loyal services, also made the grantee their proprietor. A question 
posed to the Shah highlights an interesting dispute. According to the 
facts, Zayd and 'Umar acted meritoriously and bravely risked their lives 
out of loyalty to their commander. The commander's officials bestowed 
a village on them as an in' am. On the basis of a mutual agreement bet- 
ween them only the name of Zayd was mentioned in the title-deed. Zayd 
in his turn wrote a title-deed in favour of 'Umar saying that they had 
obtained the village in recognition of their meritorious services from such 
and such a commander but, because of their friendship and the lack of 
differences between them, 'Umar's name was not entered on the docu- 
ment. This was done for fear that his brothers might make some claim on 
the village. They had agreed upon a partition allocating a certain tract 
of land to 'Umar and the rest to Zayd. Further, it was agreed that after 
Zayd's death, his share of the village would pass to his heirs and in the 
same way 'Umar's successors would inherit his specified tract of land. 
After Zayd's death, his heir, Khalid wrote a title-deed in favour of 'Umar 
to the effect that Zayd and 'Umar had obtained the village as a reward 
for their meritorious services to such and such a commander. Further, 
that the grant was made for their personal expenses, the wages of their 



154 Fattwd, I, pp. 38-39. 
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servants and other disbursements. Khalid stated that Zayd and 'Umar 
had mutually agreed that a specified tract would belong to 'Umar and 
the rest of the village would be Zayd's property. They had continued to 
understand this and no differences had arisen between them. Khalid 
added that he also would follow the same tradition and would remain 
obedient to 'Umar. In view of this, could Khalid subsequently refuse to 
give the specified tract to 'Umar asserting that the title-deed was not 
actually meant to be complied with and was written only because of his 
friendship with 'Umar, although Zayd had himself admitted that 'Umar 
had a legal share in the in 3 dm village and the title-deed partitioning the 
village was written down and endorsed by Khalid ? The Shah's opinion 
was sought on the validity of 'Umar's claim on the crop. 

The Shah replied that the title-deed written by Zayd showed that the 
latter thought that 'Umar was associated with him in the meritorious 
services which led the commander to grant the village. Zayd, considering 
Umar his partner, had assigned a piece of land to him, retaining the 
rest for himself. If the title-deed was duly signed by witnesses, the piece 
of land under dispute was 'Umar's property. Reliable traditions in the 
works of fiqh confirmed the above ruling. For example, the Fatawa-i 
Qaidi says that if someone declared that he had given some property 
to his son, it was a true hiba, providing that it complied with the following 
two conditions. Firstly, the title-deed must have been attested by two 
witnesses. The signature and seal of the assignees were not sufficient for 
they could be forged. The Fusul al-'Imddt says it was not lawful for a gddi 
to give his decision on ownership merely on the basis of the title-deed 
but that he should adhere to the shari'a requirements which meant that the 
documents should have witnesses or be undisputed. The title-deed by 
itself provided no proof, for the handwriting could have been imitated 
and the document forged. This was also confirmed by the Fatdwd aUKdmil 
I he second condition for the validity of the hiba in favour of 'Umar was 
his continued full possession of the piece of land as owner and not in the 
capacity of a deputy or an agent. This was corroborated by the Shark 
Waqdya. It says, "The hiba is validated only by full possession. Full 
possession of immovable property is proved only when it is under the 
complete control of the beneficiary. If a house were assigned as a hiba 
this would be proved by producing its key. When something divisible 
is made hiba, possession is proved when after its division control over his 
part is practised by the beneficiary. The permanent possession of the whole 
does not entail ownership of all its parts. If an indivisible article is obtained 
as hiba, only then is the possession of the whole sufficient proof of owner- 
ship." 

In the dispute under question, the Shah says, Khalid wrote a title-deed 
confirming that his father continued to understand 'Umar's partnership 
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as correct. The word "understand" used in connection with land does 
not necessarily prove actual possession. Khalid would have had to be 
questioned about 'Ulnar's ownership and, should he have refused to 
acknowledge 'Umar's possession of the land, 'Umar would have had to 
prove it. If 'Umar could not have done this, Khalid's plea should have 
been accepted. This ruling, however, could be implemented only if Khalid 
were Zayd's sole heir. Were there another heir too, he also would have 
to be asked if he accepted Zayd's title-deed as authentic. If the other 
heir accepted its validity, 'Umar's claim would be judged correct. Should 
the other heir dispute it also, the burden of proving his ownership would 
rest on the plaintiff. If the plaintiff could produce no evidence, the de- 
fendant would be asked to swear an oath and a decision would be made 
according to its content. This procedure should have been applied to 
Zayd's heirs if Khalid contested the spirit of the deed and asserted that he 
did not mean to bind himself to act according to it but had written it 
onlv because of their intimacy. Khalid should then have been asked 
whether the deed was drawn up as a joke. If his answer was in the affir- 
mative, it should not have been accepted, for the Burr al-Mukhtar says 
that the plea of a joke is not admissible. If Khalid had pleaded that he 
had lied out of expediency, 'Umar should have been asked to take an 
oath that Khalid was not lying and the decision should have been made 
in favour of 'Umar. Imam Abu Yusuf had given the above ruling and 
manv reliable works of fiqh endorsed it. According to the Imam-i A'zam, 
Khalid's plea was not admissible. 155 

Inheritance from the sufi saints and the correct appropriation and 
control of the villages and land assigned for the maintenance of a dargah 
(sufi tomb) were also the source of endemic dispute both among the 
family members of a sufi saint and his disciples. A correspondent wrote 
to the Shah that in India, aradi and villages were assigned to the tombs 
of the sufi saints and the income obtained from them was spent on the 
dargahs (sufi tombs) and on providing entertainment for the visitors. The 
question was whether, according to the shari'a, it was permissible for the 
saint's family to divide the aradi and villages among themselves and 
appropriate their share according to the laws of inheritance. If they could 
not divide the income amongst themselves, who should then be appointed 
the keeper (mutawallt) and caretaker of the tomb and property ? 

Secondly, could the laws of inheritance be applied to the gifts and 
offerings made daily at the tomb ? Could a daughter, a son or a real 
brother of the sufi saint contest the right of the sajjada-nishini 156 or khildfat 

155 Faiawa, II, pp. 24-26. 

156 Sajjada-nishini literally means sitting on the prayer-mat of a sufi saint. The succes- 
sors to the sufi saints are known as sajjada-nishin and the succession itself is known as 
sajjada-nishini. 
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(succession) and who would be entitled to the sajjada-nishini? Could the 
qadi settle this dispute and that of the khilafat? If not, how could it be 
resolved and sajjada-nishln appointed ? 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz replied that the family members of a sufi saint could 
not divide the land or villages assigned for the upkeep of the dargah and 
the entertainment of the guests, on the basis of the laws of inheritance. 
They should appoint someone as a mutawalli (caretaker) on their behalf 
so that he might expend the income from the Uradl and villages according to 
the needs of the dargah. However, if the sufi saint's descendants had no 
source of income and, like the other servants and dependants of the dargah, 
served it, they were entitled to a share according to their need. If, because 
of their personal quarrels, they did not appoint a keeper for the tomb, 
the hakim-i 3 adil (just ruler) of the place should give the position to some 
impartial and honest person from the siif i J s descendants. He would act as 
keeper and expend the daily offerings and gifts on the sufi saint's dargah. 
The division should be made according to the principles for the distribu- 
tion of booty collected in war. There was no harm in giving preference 
to those who were more needy or served the dargah more assiduously or to 
those who had a greater following (marja 3 iyyat-i khalaHq). This ruling was 
based on the analogy of awarding a higher share of the booty to those 
who discharged difficult duties in jihad. 

The terms sajjada-nishini and khilafat, the Shah went on to say, were 
used in two different senses. Firstly, they denoted administrative power such 
as over the collection of gifts and offerings and their distribution to the 
deserving poor, the appointment and dismissal of servants and the use of 
discretion in administrative priorities. This office was not hereditary 
but the people concerned with the dargah themselves unanimously elected 
their head. If unanimity could not be reached, it was the hakim-i 'adil's 
duty to appoint a sajjada-nishln. The second use of the term sajjada-nishini 
and khilafat concerned obtaining bay 3 a, making disciples, giving instruction 
in dhikr, organizing dhikr and meditation parties and establishing Friday 
congregational prayers. Those were also not hereditary offices but 
depended on the competence of the candidate. There were three different 
methods for the selection of a suitable incumbent : 

1. The late sajjada-nishln has appointed his own khalifa and granted 
him permission to obtain hay 3 a and direct meditational rituals. 

2. A consensus among the late sajjada-nishln 3 s disciples in appointing 
a particular person as the sajjada-nishln. 

3. Shura, or the election of a candidate from the descendants or eminent 
disciples of the late sajjada-nishln by his experienced companions 
and disciples. 

In the initial stages of the appointment of dsajjada-nishfn, the qadls did not 
play any role in settling the dispute but advised the contestants to choose 
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among themselves the most competent person. The qadl could also choose 
some qualified persons and ask them to elect the ablest person as the 
sajjada-nishln. However, if someone had been allocated that position by 
any of the above three methods and his appointment was challenged, 
the aadi had to examine the case and obtain statements from reliable 
witnesses. Should it be established that the appointment was correctly 
conducted, it was to be confirmed by the qadl. If the appointee s rivals 
complained that the elected sajjada-mshin was incompetent and had 
changed thebest traditions of the dargah, the qadl should thoroughly investi- 
gate the allegations. If they were justified, the existing sajjMa-mshn should 
be dismissed and replaced by a competent one in accordance with any 

of the three rules. . „„„ M . 

In short, the rules of inheritance were not applicable in these cases , 
they applied only to the deceased's estate. If two candidates contested he 
sajjada-nishlni on the basis of the deceased sufi's alleged nomination or the 
alleged unanimous support of the sufi's leading disciples, the qadt was 
then empowered to investigate and deliver judgment. 

Hiyal , • 

The Hanafl, MalikS and Shafi'i lawyers evolved ^^ w JrTJ. 
hiyal in order to discover legal means for achieving lawful ends. The Hanat 
works of fiqh excelled the other two in inventing teyal The Hanbate 
were very cautious about supporting it. The Kmbal-hyal (book of hyd) 
in the Fatma al->Alamglriyya, compiled under Emperor Awrangzib s 
personal supervision, suggests various hiyal for resolving problems ranging 
from overcoming the innumerable impediments to finding water for wudu 
to the fulfilment of obligations covering oaths and commercial transac- 
tions.^ The Qur'an specifically prohibits usury (n*«)» and games of 
chance (maysir).™ Those commercial transactions which resemb ed 
usury or games of chance were also forbidden. The expansion of the 

157 Fatdwa, 1, 37-38. 

158 Fatdwa al-'Ilamgiriyya, IV, pp. 376-98. 

159 "Those who swallow usury cannot rise up save as he ansetil J-kW* 
prostrated by (his) touch. That is because they say : Trade * just like usury 
w"^ permitted! trading and forbiddeth usury. He unto whom an admon, 
tion from his Lord Cometh, and (he) refrained! (in obedience thereto^ he shaU 
keep (the profits of) mat which is past, and his affiur (henceforth w«h AUah 
As for him who returned, (to usury)-such are nghtful owners of the Fare. They 
will abide therein." Qur'an, II ; 275, p. 59. 

160 "They question thee about strong drink and games of chance. Say . In both >s 
gSTsinTnd (some) utility for men ; but the sin of them is greater than their 
usemlnS. Hiiiey Lk'thee what they ought to spend. Say : ^t which ^ super- 
fluous. ThusAU&maketh plain toyou (His) revelations, that haplyye may reflect. 
Qur'an, II, 219, pp. 52-53. 
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'Abbasid trade from the tenth to twelfth centuries made the Muslim 
dependence on local commercial customs indispensable and the need to 
discover legal means of achieving lawful ends increased enormously. 
1 he Kitab al-Hiyal, compiled in about 400/1009, shows that the commercial 
laws of Iraq could not operate successfully without hiyal. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatawa suggest hiyal for innumerable transactions. 
A very interesting one deals with hundis or bills of exchange which were 
necessary both for commercial transactions and the safe remittance of 
money. He says that the works of fiqh state that to convert money into 
hundawi or hundi is reprehensible. In Arabic they are called suftaja or 
safahj For example Shark al-Waqaya says, "Suftaja i.e. hundawi is detes- 
table (makruh)". The money given to someone as a loan in order that it 
may be remitted to a payee and not lost in transit is known as hundawi. 

In India, the Shah goes on to say, hundawi transactions take place in 
three different ways. Firstly, the sahukars (bankers) who accept the money 
on the condition they safely remit it to some other person can enter the 
same amount in the hundawi which they undertake to remit it without 
charging any fees. It is also understood that, as long as the money is with 
them, they can use it in their commercial undertakings without making 
any payment for its use. Secondly, the sahukars can enter a larger amount 
m the hundawi than they actually receive. They do so in order to use 
the money themselves before the hundawi is cashed. The payee actually 
receives the amount entered in the hundawi. This means that the remitter 
pays less and the payee receives more. Thirdly sometimes the sahukars 
receive more and enter less in the hundawi, which indicates that they deduct 
some amount as fees and remit the balance to the payee. In the first trans- 
action usury is not involved but in the second case the person instigating 
hundawi receives interest and in the third case he pays interest. However 
both the latter situations can be dealt with in such a way that neither the 
payment nor the receipt of interest is involved. For example, if someone 
has to obtain a hundawi for Rs. 100 and has to pay Rs. 10 to the sahukar 
as fee, he can pay Rs. 98 in silver to the sahukar and Rs. 12 in paysas 
(copper coins or change), telling him that only Rs. 2 in silver had been 
charged for paysas to the value of Rs. 12. This does not mean that 
Rs. 10 have been paid as interest to the sahukar because this part of the 
transaction falls under another category— that of "changing money". 
The Mishkat al-masabih™ says that a date vendor from Khaybar brought 
some excellent dates to the Prophet. The Prophet asked him whether all 
dates from the Khaybar were good. The vendor replied in the negative 



161 



Mishkat al-masdbih by Wall al-Din (d. 747/1346) is a new edition of the collection 
of ahadith made by al-Baghwi (d. 510/1117 or 516/1122). The work is a compen- 
dium oiahadith from the Sahihs by Bukhari and Muslim. It is exceedingly popular. 
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and added that one sa 3 (bag) of good dates was bought for two sa's of bad 
dates. The Prophet remarked that to buy and sell the same type of 
article by paying more or less for its counterpart was usury. The best 
thing to do was to sell bad dates for dirhams (the silver unit of the Arab 
monetary system) and to buy better dates with these coins. 

Returning to the example of the hundawi, the Shah says that if someone 
obtains hundawi for Rs. 100 for remittance to his friend, and gets Rs. 5 
from the sdhukar, known as phirat, the person obtaining the hundawi is 
charging interest. ^However, to regularise it from the shari'a point of 
view, the person who obtains the hundawi for Rs. 100 should pay 
Rs. 90 to the sdhukar and retain Rs. 10 himself. Then he should take paysas 
for Rs. 5 and pay them to the sdhukar, retaining the other Rs. 5 himself. 
The sdhukar will then remit Rs. 100 to the payee. In this transaction 
Rs. 10 were taken for Rs. 5 of paysas. As the rupees (silver coin) and the 
paysas (copper coins change) belong to different categories, the shari'a 
is not violated. 

According to the Shah, the 'ulama' prescribed a different solution to 
eradicate the sin of usury. They suggested that the sdhukar should not be 
told about the hundawi. He should be given the money as a loan and be 
asked to arrange for the remittance of the amount to the payee in the 
named town. The agreement should be made in writing. In that case, 
the Shah argued, the detestation associated with hundawi was eliminated. 
In short the hundawi is reprehensible because of the profit enjoyed by the 
parties. Were the transaction unconditional, no question of usury arises. 162 

The Dar al-Harb and the Dar al-Islam 

The Qur'an does not divide the world into the dar al-harb (abode of 
war) and the dar al-Islam (abode of Islam). In the ahddith the term "dar 
al-harb" can be traced back from the period of Prophet Muhammad's 
emigration to Medina. The terms are closely linked with the Muslim 
duty of jihad and the fiqh works deal with the rules of the dar al-harb and 
the dar al-Islam at great length. The term had a deep bearing on the 
universality of Islam and became very important when Muslim power 
began to decline in the various parts of the world where they had been 
dominant. 

The books of fiqh give the impression that the Muslims are expected to 
invite non-Muslims into Islam as part of their religious duties and the 
theory that the Muslim state was in a posture of perpetual warfare with 
the non-Muslim world does not hold water. Besides the dar al-harb and 
ddr al-Islam, there is a third sort of territory the dar al-sulh. The latter is 
in a tributary relationship to Muslim rulers. However, Abu Hanifa does 



162 Fatawa, I, pp. 32-33. 
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not recognise the separate status of these intermediate territories and 
considers them a part of Islam and their non-Muslim subjects as rebels. 163 
The fiqh books generally discuss moral behaviour in the ddr al-harb and 
ddr al-Islam. They consider the payment of debts, usury, sale and purchase 
(mainly of slaves) and the rights and duties of travellers to the different 
territories. 164 

The Indian historical literature enthusiastically describes the wars of 
the Muslim invaders of Hindu territories as jihad. The trend changed 
slightly with those historians who followed the pattern of Abu'l-Fadl's 
Akbar-nama. According to the traditional scholars, the whole of India was 
a dar al-Islam and the independent Hindu rajas were rebels. Shah Wali- 
Allah reminded the Muslims that, if they left jihad, and went behind cow's 
tails (co-operated with the Hindus), their humiliation was a foregone 
conclusion. 165 According to him failure to migrate from a dar al-harb to a 
dar al-Islam was a serious sin. 166 Before his death a large number of Indian 
territories ruled by the Mughals had been seized by the Jats, Sikhs and 
Marathas but the latter were considered rebels in what was still a ddr 
al-Islam and therefore no migration was necessary. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century almost all the Hindu rulers formerly under Mughal domi- 
nion, had become independent and the Emperor Shah 'Alam of Delhi 
was a pensioner of the Marathas. The Sikhs now ruled the Panjab. Shah 
'Abd al-'Azlz had written Arabic and Persian verses cursing the Sikh 
and Maratha depredations 167 but theoretically this did not make their 
territories dar al-harb. After the British occupation of Delhi, the Emperor 
Shah 'Alam remained a pensioner and no radical change in his position 
occurred. 

However, the Muslims, as mentioned earlier, were confused and the 
situation became volatile. Some Muslims wrote to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
to ask for his reaction. The Shah wrote fatwas in response to specific 
questions. They are not dated but the first one in the series was issued in 
reply to the question, "Could a dar al-Islam become a dar al-harb?" The 
Shah replied, "Reliable works say that a dar al-Islam could become a 
dar al-harb in three circumstances. Thus, according to the Durr al-Mukhtdr, 
a ddr al-Islam would not be transformed into a dar al-harb unless the follow- 
ing three conditions existed : 

1. The laws of the mushriks (polytheists) were implemented there. 

2. The dar al-Islam adjoined a dar al-harb. 

163 E. I.*, II, pp. 126-28, 131. 

164 ' Fatawa-al-'Alamgiriyya, IV, pp. 301-3. 

165 Shah Wall-Allah, Hujjat-Allah al-baligha, Karachi, n. d., II, p. 487. 

166 Shah Wall-Allah, Qawl al-jamil, Delhi, n. d., p. 26. 

167 Supra, pp. 79-80. 
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3. Muslims and dhimmis (protected subjects) who had earlier been 

under Muslim protection were no longer safe there. 
According to the Kdfi 1 * 8 , those territories (bilad) where the orders of the 
Muslims (the imams) were obeyed and which were under their control 
were called the dar al-Islam. In this city (Delhi) the Muslim's Imam 
{Imam al-Muslimin) is unable to enforce his orders; instead the Christian 
officers' orders are openly carried out. The implementation of the infidels' 
orders means that they are in full control of administrative matters. They 
govern the people, collect kharaj (land tax), bdj (toll levied by the road 
patrol), 'ushr (tithe) on commercial goods, punish thieves and robbers 
and decide law-suits according to their own regulations. They (the Chris- 
tian rulers) do not interfere with some Islamic ordinances such as those on 
Friday prayers, congregational prayers of two 'ids, adhan (calling to 
prayers) and cow sacrifice only because they do not value the basic prin- 
ciples of these practices to which they are indifferent. They unhesitatingly 
demolish mosques. No Muslim or dhimmi can enter this city or its suburbs 
without seeking their protection. In their own interests they don't 
prohibit the entry of common visitors, travellers and merchants, but 
eminent people such as Shuja' al-Mulk and Wilayatl Begum 169 cannot 
enter the city without their specific permission. Christian rule has been 
established from here to Calcutta. In some places such as Haydarabad, 
Lucknow and Rampur, they have not established direct control for 
reasons of expediency due to the submission of the local rulers. 

According to the ahddith, the precedents of the Prophet's companions 
and the great caliphs, this situation would transform dar al-Islam into a 
dar al-harb. For example in the reign of Siddiq-i Akbar (Abu Bakr), Bani 
Yarbu' was declared a dar al-harb because of its inhabitants' refusal to pay 
dhakat although Friday prayers, prayers of two 'ids and adhan were pre- 
valent there. Likewise Samaha and places around it were declared dar 
al-harb although Muslims were living in those towns. In the reign of the 
Righteous Caliphs the above three principles determined the status of a 
dar al-harb. Not only this but Prophet Muhammad had also declared 
Fadak 170 and Khaybar dar al-harb although Muslim merchants lived there 
and the people in the adjacent Wadl al-Qurra were Muslims. Fadak and 
Khaybar are quite close to Medina. 

As to the question whether the infidels of a dar al-harb were free or 
slaves, opinions differ. According to some jurists, when the infidels of a 
dar al-harb were defeated, and brought to a dar al-Islam, they could be 

168 al-Kafi by al-Hakim al-Shahid (d. 334/945) is an abridged version of the main works 
of al-Shaybani (d. 189/805), a distinguished companion of Imam Abu Hanifa. 

169 The author could not get their details. 

170 A small town near Khaybar in northern Hijaz, two or three days journey from 
Medina. 
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made slaves. According to some faqihs, should the infidels of a ddr al-harb, 
willingly or under compulsion, according to their prevalent custom, sell 
their children or relations, the latter were turned into slaves. According 
to the hadith, the latter rule is more correct, for in the days of Prophet 
Muhammad most slaves were acquired according to this procedure. 
For example Zayd bin Harith and Salman Farsi were bought in the above 
manner and the Prophet accepted their slavery. 

According to the Jami 1 al-rumuz 111 , free infidels who are defeated or 
imprisoned are turned into slaves on the analogy of taking possession 
of lawful objects. If a king of a ddr al-harb sends a free infidel of his country 
to a Muslim as a gift, the latter becomes the master of the infidel. If there 
is some relationship between the Muslim and the infidel, the former would 
not become the infidel's master. Should a Muslim enter a ddr al-harb under 
infidel protection and purchase an infidel's son and forcibly bring him to 
the ddr al-Islam s the Muslim would become the infidel boy's master. 
According to some authorities, however, who are accepted as correct, 
the Muslim would not become the boy's master in the ddr al-harb. Accord- 
ing to Imam Muhammad 172 , the Muslim, in order to become the master, 
would have to bring the boy to the ddr al-Islam. However, according 
to Imam Abu Yusuf 173 this would not be necessary. Imam Karkhi 174 says 
the sale would be correct only when such sale and purchase was prevalent 
there. The Muhit 1 ™ also confirms this latter view. Although the above 
discussion shows that infidels are free in the ddr al-harb, this is not the 
case. They are slaves, although they are under nobody's control. The 
chapters on free men in works such as Mustasfa 176 assert this. 177 

To a specific question: Were the territories over which the English 
or non-Muslim ruled a ddr al-harb, the Shah replied, "The view that a 
ddr al-Islam could never become a ddr al-harb is not very sound. The correct 
opinion is that a ddr al-Islam could become a ddr al-harb but there is a 
difference in judgment as to how it happens. A section of the 'ulama' 
believes that if a single Islamic rule such as adhdn or circumcision is forcibly 

171 Jami' al-rumuz of al-Qubistani (d. 950/1543) enjoyed great respect among the faqihs 
of Transoxiana. 

172 Imam Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 189/804) was the author of al- 
Jami' al-saghir. The work contains principal points of practical law indispensable 
to the qadis and muftis. 

173 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub bin Ibrahim al-Ansari al-Kuf i (d. 1 13/731) was the most promi- 
nent disciple of Abu Hanifa. Of his works, Kitab al-kharaj, on public finances, 
taxation and criminal law, is the most significant. 

174 Abu'l-Hasan 'Ubayd-AUah b. al-Hasal al-Karkhi (d. 340/951-52) was the author 
of the Kitab al-mukhtasar fi'l-Jiqh. 

175 al-Muhit was written by Radi al-Dln Muhammad al-Sarkhasi (d. 544/1149-50). 

176 'Abd-AUah ibn Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310-11) was the author of at-Mustasfa. 

177 Fatawa, I, pp. 17-18. 
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prohibited in the ddr al-Islam, it is transformed into a ddr al-harb. A diffe- 
rent section of the 'ulama/ considers that this change does not depend on 
abolishing Islamic rules but on fearlessly and openly introducing infidel 
rules into a ddr al-Islam. It does not matter if all the Islamic laws are 
followed there. A third section of the 'ulama f has gone even further and 
asserts that a ddr al-harb is a territory in which no Muslim or dhimmi can live 
peacefully on the basis of former protection rights. It does not matter if 
only a few Islamic rules have been abolished there or if the infidels' rules 
are openly followed. The leading scholars have given credence to the third 
opinion. On this basis, land under English rule or that of other non-Mus- 
lims is undoubtedly a. ddr al-harb." 178 

In a third letter specific answers to three questions were sought : 

1. Is the whole country ruled by Christians a ddr al-harb? If the whole 
country is a ddr al-harb, is it lawful for the Muslims to charge interest 
from Christians ? 

2. After performing Friday congregational prayers in those terri- 
tories ruled by infidels, is it essential to recite the obligatory 
zuhr 1 ™ prayers ? 

3. Is it lawful for Muslims to obtain interest on the loan they give to 
the infidels (Hindus) out of necessity ? Likewise is it lawful for the 
Muslims to give interest on the loan they obtain from the infidels 
(Hindus) ? 

The Shah wrote, "The conditions relating to the ddr al-harb laid down 
in the works of fiqh should be studied. Some of these are given in this 
letter and they should be applied to the Christian-dominated territories. 
If they are applicable the territory is the ddr al-harb. If something pertains 
to a whole situation then it is applicable on the remaining aspects. If an 
entire territory is a ddr al-harb, the giving and taking of interest with 
regard to the infidels is lawful for the Hiddya 1 ™ says that in a ddr al-harb 
usury between Muslims and infidels is not unlawful. In fiqh all absolute 
orders are applicable without exception. Thus both giving and taking 
interest are not unlawful. As a precautionary measure, however, Muslims 
should avoid unnecessarily giving interest to the infidels belonging to a 
ddr al-harb. 

"As far as the rules about the establishment of Friday congregational 
prayers in the ddr al-harb are concerned, they fall under the jurisdiction 

178 Fatawa, I, p. 1 15. The last sentence shows that, according to the Shah, the territo- 
ries ruled by other non-Muslims, such as the Marathas, Sikhs and Rajputs were 
also ddr al-harb. Although Shah 'Alam was a puppet ruler, the Maratha ascendancy 
according to the Shah did not make Delhi a ddr al-harb. 

179 Zuhr prayers are performed at midday when the sun begins to decline. 

180 The Sunni handbook of fiqh by al-Marghinani (d. 953/1196) was very widely 
studied. 
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of the Muslim governor of the infidels at that place. If there is no Muslim 
governor, the Muslims living there should elect a reliable and honest 
person as their leader and perform Friday congregational prayers and the 
prayers of two 'ids under his authorization. The marriage of a minor 
without a guardian, the protection of heirless property and that of orphans, 
the settlement of disputes over inheritance and its distribution to lawful 
heirs, should be done under that leader's supervision. It would not be 
necessary for him to interfere in the administration of the country. How- 
ever, should there be no Muslim governor and should there be no elected 
Muslim leader, the congregational Friday prayers should be followed by 
an offering of four rak'ats 181 of obligatory zuhr prayers with the niyah 
(intention to offer prayer), "I offer four rak'ats of zuhr prayers not 
earlier offered by me but I do so finding time for the same." 

However, reverting to the question of usury, the Shah says that Imam 
Abu Yusuf and Imam Shafi'i reject the Hidaya rulings. They assert that 
this transaction cannot take place between an infidel who lives in a 
dar al-Islam under Muslim protection and its Muslim inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to them the same law would apply to the infidel in a dar al-harb and 
therefore usury is unlawful between them. The Shah, however, says that 
his own ruling is based on the hadith that in a dar al-harb usury is not 
unlawful between Muslims and infidels. Secondly, according to the hadith, 
the Shah says, the property of infidels in the dar al-harb is lawful, provided 
that there is no breach of agreement between them. Conversely Muslims 
are prohibited from seizing the property of non-Muslims living under 
their protection in a dar al-Islam. 

The Shah then quotes the chapter relating to the dominance of infidels 
(Istild 6 al-kuffar) m the Fatawa al-Alamgiriyya. This states that there is only 
one condition which turns a dar al-harb into a dar al-Islam. This is the 
introduction of Islamic ordinances into that country. Imam Muhammad 
says in the Ziyadat 1 ** that, according to Imam Abu Hanlfa, a dar al-Islam 
is transformed into a dar al-harb when the following three conditions 
prevail: 

1. In a dar al-Islam the laws of infidels are obeyed and no Islamic law 
is followed. 

2. The dar al-harb adjoins the dar al-Islam and no Islamic town is left 
between the two regions. 

3. No Muslim enjoys the peace he did under Islam. Similarly no 
dhimmi infidel is able to live as peacefully as he had in the dar al- 
Islam. 

181 An inclination of the head, so that the palms of the hands rest upon the knees when 
praying is known as rukii' . 

182 Fatawa, I, pp. 33-34. 
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In actual practice a territory becomes a dar al-harb under the following 
conditions. 

1 . The infidels from a dar al-harb obtain domination over a dar al-Islam. 

2. The Muslims of a town become apostate. 

3. The dhimmis of the dar al-Islam, repudiating their agreement, 
obtain domination over it. 

It is essential that all the three conditions set out by Imam Abu Hamfa 
should apply, in order to transform a a dar al-Islam into a dar al-harb. 
However, according to Imam Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammad, if 
Islamic ordinances are replaced by infidel ones, it becomes a dar al-harb; 
the other conditions are not necessary. The latter criterion, according to 
the Fatawa al-Mamgiriyya, seems a logical interpretation of the situation. 
However, under the chapter "Friday", the same work says, "It is obli- 
gatory for Muslims to establish Friday congregational prayers in towns 
ruled by the infidels. The person selected by Muslims as the qadi of the 
place should be recognised as such. However, it is obligatory for Muslims 
to search for a legal Muslim ruler, as is mentioned in the Mi 3 raj al-daraya" 183 . 

This problem of the situation during the period in which a dar al-Islam 
was changed into a dar al-harb also exercised the Muslims'' minds. The 
Shah was asked the hypothetical question : "The infidels forcibly seize 
a country and keep it under their rule for a long time. In that case when 
do the infidels become the masters of that country and what are the condi- 
tions in this connection ? Should the infidels give some part of it to a Mus- 
lim or make a hiba (gift) in a Muslim's favour, is it lawful for him ? 
Similarly, is it lawful for Muslims who have seized a country to give 
some part of it to another Muslim ? Should the infidels seize some 
pieces of a movable property and give them to someone else, is it 
lawful ?" Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says that if infidels take some pieces of 
movable property and carry them to their own country, they become 
the owners of those objects. However, when infidels seize a Muslim 
country, the 'ulama' differ on the question as to when it becomes a 
dar al-harb. The only condition under which this can occur is when it 
adjoins an infidel country. Some 'ulama' say that as long as a single Islamic 
rule is practised openly, it remains a dar al-Islam. When all Islamic practices 
are totally obliterated it becomes a dar al-harb. Some 'ulama' state that 
should the infidels abolish a single Islamic law it becomes a dar al-harb. 
The Shah concludes that the most correct and preferable opinion is that a 
country remains a dar al-Islam as long as the war continues between 
Muslims and infidels. Although the Muslims cannot reoccupy their 
country as such, they do not surrender it to the infidels and refuse to 
become their subjects. Further, as long as the infidels are not so over- 

183 No exact information could be obtained about this book. 
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whelmingly powerful that they are able to abolish whatever Islamic 
practice they like and the Muslims can survive without their protection 
and retain their property without their permission, the country remains 
a ddr al-Islam. No attention should be paid to its temporary possession by 
infidels. When the Muslims are completely defeated and become the 
infidels' subjects, their country becomes a ddr al-harb although they may 
be preparing for war and collecting military equipments. If the Muslims 
are unable to fight, and live in their country and retain their possessions 
and follow Islamic law, not because they are dominant but because the 
infidels are tolerant, the country becomes a ddr al-harb, and hiba made 
by the infidels is lawful. When Muslims' become masters of an infidel 
country, Muslim control as permitted by the shari'a becomes lawful, 
and they are not permitted to seize any property. 184 

In another question, the Shah was urged to explain whether the payment 
of interest to infidels in a ddr al-harb was lawful. The Shah wrote, "The 
works of fiqh make a general statement on the giving and taking of inte- 
rest. They say that in the ddr al-harb usury is not prohibited between 
Muslims and infidels. Qadi Thana' -Allah of Panipat 185 has written a 
treatise explaining the legality of giving interest which, the Shah says, 
he does not remember exactly. However, it is lawful to charge the infidel 
interest in a ddr al-harb for, if there is no breach in the agreement, the 
infidel's property is lawful for Muslims. When the infidel willingly pays 
interest it is undoubtedly legal. The payment of interest to the infidels 
of a ddr al-harb is also legitimate on the analogy that although it is not 
right to give unlawful food to Muslims to eat, there is no harm in giving 
it to non-Muslims as they are already unlawful food-eaters. However, the 
payment of interest to infidels (who are unlawful food-eaters) is prohibited 
in the ddr al-Islam for it would make usury prevalent there. In a ddr al- 
harb there is no such danger, hence it is permissible. However, the truth 
is that in the case of giving interest, no one else's money is taken; only 
one's own money is given. Giving one's own money leads to one's own 
loss, but is acceptable in unavoidable circumstances such as helping 
another or uprooting tyranny. According to the previous arguments 
however, usury is unlawful for two reasons. Firstly, the person paying 
interest is instrumental in performing an illegal act and the person 
receiving interest alsp acts illegitimately by eating illegal food from the 
one who proffers interest. Illegal payments such as bribing the qadi and 
other officials are unlawful for the same reason. Secondly such interest 
payment contributes to the introduction of usury into the ddr al-Islam. 
Some authorities have allowed the payment of interest even in the ddr 

184 Fatawa, I, pp. 162-63. 

185 Infra, Chapter 8, pp. 558-73. 
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al-Islam, in unavoidable circumstances (idtirar). However there is a great 
difference between charging and paying interest, although both are 
sinful undertakings. 186 

The problem of the legal aspects of the sale and purchase of slaves from 
a dar al-harb was endemic. It would seem that the Shah wrote the Risala-i 
bafa kanlzan (sale and purchase of female slaves) before the British 
occupation of Delhi. In it he says "There are six different types of owner- 
ship of slaves. Firstly, Muslims from the dar al-Islam may go to the dar 
al-harb and forcibly seize the infidels, whether men or women, boys or 
girls and bring them to the dar al-Islam as slaves. Alternatively infidels 
from one dar al-harb may go to another dar al-harb and make the infidels 
their captives and bring them back to their own country. In both even- 
tualities, Muslims or non-Muslims who seize men or women slaves 
become masters of their slaves. It is lawful to sell, mortgage or give as 
gifts (hiba) such slaves, and sexual intercourse without marrying the slave- 
girls is legal. Thus the Shark al-Waqaya says, "When the infidels enslaved 
other infidel men and women and seized their property or their camels 
which might have fled to their side, or the infidels seized Muslim property 
and carried it back to the dar al-harb, the infidels would become the master 
of the slaves and property. When we (the Muslims) conquer them and 
seize their property, we also become their masters and owners of their 

P ThTii>wrr al-Mukhtar says, "When an infidel makes another infidel 
(man or woman) a slave and seizes his or her property, the former becomes 
the latter's master for he had seized the property legally. Whenever we 
conquer an infidel country and seize their property, we become the master 
of that property." 

The second type of slaves (men and women) are those who are bought 
by Muslims from the infidels in a dar al-harb and taken to a dar al-Islam 
or to their camp, whether in a dar al-Islam or a dar al-harb. The legality of 
the ownership in this case, the Shah says, is disputed, but he asserts that 
the more correct view is that this type of ownership is also acceptable. 
Sexual intercourse without marriage with the slave-girls in this category 
and their sale, purchase and use as a gift is permitted by the shari a. A 
section of the 'ulama', however, makes ownership subject to the condition 
that the sale of children should be prevalent among the mfidels of the 
dar al-harb in question. However, the Shah himself does not attach much 
importance to the customary law of the infidels and says that, according 
to the shari'a, such slaves are like wood for fuel and game animals. Those 
who acquire fuel-wood or seize game animals become their masters. The 



186 Fatawa, I, p. 28, 
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same rule applies to the acquisition of slaves. However, the main condition 
is that the infidel who is seized from a dar al-harb be brought to a dar al- 
Islam. The Hidaya says, "The ownership of property is established after 
its transfer to the dar al-Islam and after obtaining full control over it. 
This ruling is based on the analogy that Muslims who seize unclaimed 
property which they can legally use become its owners. Ownership is 
also established after something is legally transferred to someone else." 
The Muhit says, "If a Muslim enters a dar al-harb under the infidels' guaran- 
teed protection and buys an infidel boy and forcibly brings him to a dar 
al-Islam, he becomes the boy's owner." The majority of legal authorities 
are correctly of the opinion that a Muslim cannot become an infidel's 
master in a dar al-harb. However, Karkhi considers that if such a purchase 
is permissible under the customary law of the infidels in the dar al-harb, 
then Muslims can enter into such transactions there. The Jami 3 al-rumuz 
says, "It is wrong to presume that the infidels are free in their country 
(the dar al-harb), they are slaves there although the country is not ruled 
by another power." The Kitab al-bafa of the Multaqat says, "It is not 
proper for a Muslim to enter into a dar al-harb and buy an infidel's son or 
daughter unless authorized by the customary law of the infidels." 

The third type of slaves are the children of slave-girls. The works of 
fiqh point out that in the matter of their slavery children are dependent 
upon the status of their mother provided that they are not the offspring 
of their Muslim master or his blood relations. 

The fourth type of slave ownership concerns the dhimml infidel subject 
of a Muslim ruler who sells his children or relations to a Muslim. The 
children or relations of that dhimmi will not become the Muslim's slaves. 
If an infidel of a dar al-harb takes a dhimmi captive in a dar al-Islam and 
carries him back to his own country, neither the dhimmi infidel nor his 
children or relations will become slaves. The reason is that a dhimmi 
infidel is free in the dar al-Islam. In these circumstances if a Muslim or a 
dhimmi infidel buys or seizes a dhimmi infidel in a dar al-Islam, he does not 
become a slave. The Durr al-Mukhtar says, "If an infidel from a dar al- 
harb makes a dhimmi infidel resident in a dar al-Islam a slave, the latter will 
not be treated as a slave but as a free man. 

The fifth type of ownership concerns a slave-girl whose history is un- 
known. If she is a minor, her owner's statement as to whether she is 
an infidel from a dar al-harb Or is a dhimmi infidel will be accepted as 
true. However, if the girl is of age, her own assertion will be treated as 
correct. 

The sixth situation relates to the purchase of the children of a Muslim 
who sells them to another Muslim because of famine. Although some 
authorities say that Muslim children can be treated as slaves, there is no 
accepted ruling on this and no precedents of it being practised are avaii- 

t 
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able. If someone has such a woman in his possession, sexual intercourse 
with her without legal marriage is not permissible. 187 

In 3.fatwa discussing the sale and purchase of human beings, the Shah 
sums up the position thus, "The sharl'a legalizes the sale of men and 
women on three conditions. Firstly, the enslavement of the women and 
children of a group of infidels who have rebelled and withdrawn the 
payment of khardj and jizya is permissible. For example, the sale of the 
women and children of the rebel Marathas, Sikhs and Rajputs residing in 
distant regions and those of the hill tribes is allowed by all authorities. 
Secondly, the sale of children from the hill tribes who are bought from 
them by merchants and then resold, is controversial. Some 'ulama 
consider it illegal and some do not but the more correct view is m favour 
of it being acceptable. For example Hagar was bought by the king ol 
Egypt from the Copts and then given as a gift to Sara, Abraham's wife. 
Thirdly, if someone owns a slave-girl of any of the above type and gives 
her in marriage to a stranger, the children born to the slave-girl will 
belong to her original owner. The master can sell the child or give it as a 
gift However, if the slave-girl's owner marries her to one of his sons or 
to his brother, the child will be free, and it is illegal to sell it or give it as 
a gift. 

"Two other types of child-sale exist but these are controversial. Firstly, 
during scarcities and famine, a Muslim may sell his child and another 
Muslim may buy it. For example during the famine in Egypt in Joseph s 
days, the Egyptians sold their children to Joseph. According to Mulla 
Ilahdad, the commentator on the Hidaya™, this sale is legal." 

In another fatwa, the Shah divides slave men and women into three 

categories: m . . 

1. Those seized as children by a group of Muslims invading infidel 

territory. 

,2. Those sold as children by the infidels from a dar al-harb to Muslims. 
3. The owners of slave girls of both categories can enter into sexual 
intercourse with them without marrying them. If the slave-girl is 
married to anyone else, the child born to her will belong to her 
master. A master can have intercourse with his slave-woman's 
daughter without marrying her and providing that he was never 
intimate with the mother. No fatwa is available to support Mulla 
Ilahdad, the commentator on the Hidaya, who states that boys and 
girls sold by Muslims because of hunger during times of famine 
also become slaves. They may be bought to relieve their parents 

187 Fatawa, I, pp. 70-73. 
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from hunger but they should not be treated like male and female 
slaves from a dar al-harb. It is not permissible to sell them, nor is 
sexual intercourse with the girl allowed without marriage"' 
Like the Ruila-i bafa-i kaMzan, the fatwas dealing with the .purchase 
of^slaves seem to have been written before the British occupation of 

In his first fatwa after the British conquered Delhi, the Shah was critical 

of them. When British rule was consolidated, however, and the country 

became peaceful, the only objection that the Shah could make against 

the British was that they were indifferent to religion. This did not 

however, undermine Muslim religious, social and economic interests. 

The immediate decision in his favour on his plaint concerning the madad-i 

ma ash > grant must have impressed him and his followers and on the whole 

they began to extend co-operation to the British. The problems that 

remained unsolved concerned usury. Nothing was said about Mjrat from 

a dar al-harb even ,n the first fatwa, although, according to Shah Wali- 

Allah, this was imperative for the Muslim resident of a dar al-harb, let 

rf" 8 ,^ P.^P ,e to P re P-e for jihad. It was only during Sayyid 

sK ^ m ° Vement * at * e tensions of war against the 

Sikhs and the British were added to Shah >Abd aPAz iZ 's/ atoa . We shall 

L ttT-r..^ Tflu Chapt6r SCVen - A corespondent wrote angrily 
IT vioW 7^ ^ Sh5H ' S diSCiples) Ca " th eirnativelanda dar al-Jb 
and violate the following injunctions in the Qur«an. 

iT?.™ AU5h ' S ^ SPad ° US that ye COU,d kw ^ated there- 

Mrf^^T ^ Kjmt WaS ^erative only from a dar al-harb in 
* h , e ' nfide ' ™ le " Prohibited their Muslim subjects from preaching 
FriT; ! bSerVmg ^ and — -d performing congregational ana 
Friday prayers adhan and circumcision. It was not obligator^ to migrate 
from a dar al-harb where Muslims were free to preach thei/relig^! 
wh™£ ^ t0 FrMay ^egationa. prayers, "in cases 

oJy wnen aX'T f * ^ ** to P 6 *™ h "ut 

only when a place of refiige was available. For example, Prophet Muham- 

7£eiV^Tf S ^ f t0 * e Prophethood, stayed in Mecca for 
thirteen years before performing Mjrat to Medina. He stayed despite 
the fact that the infidels of Mecca would stop him from preacW 

kZ "auT oT ^ US 'T f0rbM them to Perform Zaz in th 
Ka ba mosque. Only after thirteen years, when God made the ansars of 
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Medina the Prophet's helpers and he thereby obtained a place to live in 
Medina, did he migrate there. 191 

The above fatwa leaves us in no doubt that to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, emi- 
gration from the territories under British occupation was not imperative 
and his fatwa was not designed to mobilize the Muslims against the 
British. 

Go-operation with the Hindus and Christians, Service under them 
and English Education 

The conversion of the Rajputs, Jats and other tribal groups even m 
Western Panjab or Eastern Bengal, where Muslims greatly outnumbered 
Hindus, was a slow process and, even today, families in the same tribal 
groups have both Hindu and Muslim members. After their Islamicization 
the converts, according to the laws of the shari'a, were duty-bound to disown 
and renounce their earlier forms of worship. The extent of co-operation 
{mawalat) with the infidels had always been controversial. To a question 
on this point the Shah wrote, "It is not essential to repeat all that has 
been written on the subject by the jurists. In short mawalat with the 
infidels in the sense of displaying interest in their religious beliefs is con- 
demned unanimously as an act of infidelity. However, the natural love 
found in all human beings such as love for one's own infidel son or infidel 
wife is not prohibited. Apart from this, as far as possible no stone should 
be left unturned to insult their faith. The Qur'anic verses on the subject 
are fully compatible with the tradition in the ahadith. For example the 
Qur'ansays: 

"Let not the believers take disbelievers for their friends in preference 
to believers." 198 

"Thou wilt not find folk who believe in Allah and the Last Day 

loving those who oppose Allah and His messenger," 

"He among you who taketh them for friends is (one) of them. 

"Many other verses also repeat the above injunctions. Mawalat in the 
sense of help and assistance in sins is prohibited as is shown by the verse, 
'Help not one another unto sin and transgression.' 194 Sometimes this help 
is for remuneration such as for services and sometimes it is without wages 
when it is called aid or assistance. The commands regarding both are 
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the same. For instance, service to infidels who wish to fight against Mus- 
lims or conquer a Muslim country is unlawful. This kind of aid is a 
serious sin. Were the infidels to employ Muslims when fighting amongst 
themselves, that service is not forbidden. It is also permissible according 
to the shari'a for Muslims to be employed to protect infidel property or 
act as administrators in countries the infidels already possess. This 
applies to all types of commercial services for wages such as tailoring etc., 
when working for the infidels is permitted. This is confirmed by the 
traditions which inform us that saintly Muslims in the past accepted 
employment under them. However, in thinking over the matter in greater 
depth, these types of services are also not free from illegality especially at 
the time when they may endanger religion. More specifically their ser- 
vants must be slow in condemning the infidel's evil practices. The Muslims 
employed by unbelievers also have to wish their masters well and have to 
endeavour to strengthen their power. Servants also have to show undue 
respect, call them lord and master and display infinite love towards 
them. 

c However, some types of services, according to the jurists, are legal. One 
of these is being employed by sahukars (bankers) to protect them whilst 
travelling. In undertaking such services servants are not required to be 
in very much contact with infidels. However, if a Muslim servant is killed 
with the infidels while performing his duties, his death Would count as a 
natural one occurring when his time was up and not martyrdom. He 
would gain neither religious blame nor praise. Such assistance is permi- 
ssible without remuneration in return for help rendered previously to 
Muslims. For the Qur'an says : 

'Allah forbiddeth you not those who warred not against you on 
account of religion and drove you not out from your homes, that 
ye should show them kindness and deal justly with them. Lb! Allah 
loveth the just dealers.' 196 

"The rules regarding obedience to those who are enemies of Islam are 
different from the rules relating to obedience to those who are not anta- 
gonists. Accordingly the rules for obedience to the English and the Sikhs 
are different from those defining obedience to the Marathas. In other 
words obeying the infidel enemies of Islam is worse than obeying those 
infidels who are not enemies." 196 

On this principle Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz allowed his nephew 'Abd al-Hayy 
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to act as a mufti™ under the English. Shah Ghulam 'AH, the leading 
Naqshbandiyya 198 pir, wrote to the Shah, in utter disapproval, "Someone 
has informed us that the problem of obtaining employment as a mufti 
under the English is being discussed in our {dervishes') madrasa (semi- 
nary). God, who made poverty glorious for knowledge and made know- 
ledge glorious for mankind, is witness, this faqlr (Ghulam 'Ali) is deeply 
pained. A high position under the rich is not better than the lowly 
position of faqirs. Mawlawi 'Abd al-Hayy should not embark upon this 
unfortunate undertaking and should be satisfied with a piece of bread (a 
life of poverty). He should teach students for Allah's sake only and 
occupy himself in dhikr and meditation. We should renounce the world 
and, considering every breath our last, adhere to the traditions of our 
pious ancestors and dedicate ourselves to the remembrance of God." 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, disagreeing with Shah Ghulam 'Ali, wrote, "What- 
ever you have learned about service with the English is partly correct and 
partly incorrect. The real fact is that Mawlawi Ri'ayat 'Ali Khan, the 
mukhtar-kar (commissioner) of the English, who is a very competent 
gentleman, has repeatedly written to me that an 3 alim who is not corrupt 
and has a good knowledge of fiqh should be sent to him so that he 
may decide every dispute and law suit in accordance with the rulings 
of fiqh. I wrote to Ri'ayat 'Ali saying that as a servant of the English he 
was helpless. The English might issue orders against shari'a laws The 
person whom I send might have to keep company with them and this 
might lead to the betrayal of Islamic ordinances. Ri'ayat 'Ali replied 
very firmly that the person sent by me would neither be ordered to do 
anything against the shari'a nor associate with the English. On the 
contrary, he would live independently in the city in a separate house, and 
he would boldly and without any reservations give opinions according to 
the Prophet's shari'a. When this type of assurance was repeatedly received, 
I considered very deeply the question of the consequences of associating 
with the infidels, vis-a-vis the promotion of the shari'a laws. God put the 
following verse into my mind: 

'And the king (Pharaoh) said: Bring him (Joseph) unto me that I 
may attach him to my person. And when he had talked with him 
he said: Lo! thou art today in our presence established and trusted 
He said: Set me over the storehouses of the land. Lo! I am a skilled 
custodian.' 199 
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"In his commentary, Baydawi says that the above verse justifies demand- 
ing a high position (literally governorship, tawliyat) under the infidels and 
it is lawful to serve them, when, there is no alternative means of promoting 
truth and the shari'a laws. This is in accord with the shari'a rules but, as 
far as tariqa (the sufi path) is concerned, renunciation, asceticism and 
abandoning the means of livelihood are to be adopted by those who have 
voluntarily decided to do so under some sufi saint. However, even those 
who have not taken such a vow, despite their involvement with worldly 
duties, can devote themselves to mystical exercises, remembrance of God, 
meditation and contemplation. In short, earning a livelihood is per- 
mitted by the shari'a and is not unlawful in the tariqa or else the qadis and 
others working for their living could not follow the tariqa and become 
eminent sufis. How then can this be forbidden to a beginner? Renuncia- 
tion and asceticism are meritorious in the tariqa provided that the neo- 
phyte does not have a family or parents or relations whose care is obli- 
gatory. The service under discussion does not present obstacles such as 
association with infidels and their ceremonies, flattering them, telling 
lies or betraying Islam. Other evils, in which noblemens' companions are 
plunged, are not involved in this service. Hence its legality is not doubtful 
either from the shari'a or the tariqa point of view. Further, the caliphs, 
the Prophet's eminent companions and the great sufi saints are known to 
have served as teachers to Jewish children and still received divine ins- 
piration. How then can the employment of someone who has not yet 
embarked upon the sufi path and has not adopted renunciation and asce- 
ticism be objectionable? In these circumstances I resolved that Mawlawl 
'Abd al-Hayy should go there and, if he does not find any problems or 
obstacles, he may serve there or else return forthwith. In short, you should 
take into account the fact that I have also devoted my life to these matters 
and am acquainted with my forefathers' traditions. I would never with- 
out sufficient authority from the shari'a and tariqa, make decisions for my- 
self or for others." 200 

In a letter to the ruler of Bukhara, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz made more 
detailed comments about English education and taking up employment 
under the British. He wrote, "There is no harm in reading English i.e. 
recognizing the English alphabet, writing it and knowing its terms and 
meanings, provided that this knowledge is gained for intentions which 
are lawful to Islam. The hadith says that Zayd bin Thabit, in accordance 
with the orders of Prophet Muhammad, learned the art of both the Jewish 
and Christian scripts and languages in order to write the Prophet's replies 
to their letters in their language. However, it is undesirable and illegal 
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to leam English with the intention of nattering Englishmen and gaining 
their favour." 

English education, according to the Shah, was only an instrument and 
this instrument became vicious if it were used for a vicious purpose. The 
same rule applied to the study of logic which some ancient Islamic authori- 
ties had forbidden. He wrote, "The legality of an instrument depends 
on the purpose for which it is used. For example the collection of artillery, 
horse and armoury, which are instruments of war, is an act of worship if 
these weapons are collected to fight a jihad against the infidels and to 
exterminate thieves or robbers but the collection of these weapons for 
rebellion and robbery is illegal and sinful. Should someone learn logic to 
support an untrue faith and confuse correct beliefs, the sin would lie in 
performing these unlawful acts and not in learning logic. The prohibition 
on learning logic by ancient jurists seems to have been based on two 
reasons. Firstly, people were so deeply devoted to the study of logic that 
they ignored shari'a knowledge, whose acquisition is the true aim of life. 
This rule also applies to excessive devotion to grammar and rhetoric. 
Secondly, it was forbidden in ancient times because of the fact that logic 
was used to support the beliefs of Mu'tazila and Falasifa. Excessive devo- 
tion to works of these led to the amalgamation of their false ideologies 
with the rightful beliefs of Islam. The situation has now changed, for 
logic has been made part of kalam (Islamic scholastics) and its acquisition 
is no longer illegal or sinful. The statement in the Fatdwd Siraj al- 
Munir wl — that logic is included in philosophy — refers to the prohibited 
type of philosophical studies and not to the kalam." 

The Shah then divides the employment under Christians, or for that 
matter under all infidels, into several categories. Some are mubah (lawful), 
some are mustahab (not undesirable), some are haram (illegal) and some 
are a serious sin verging on heresy. For example, works designed to 
promote public welfare and the establishment of useful customs, such as the 
eradication of thieves and robbers; giving fatwas according to the shari'a 
in the courts, and constructing bridges and erecting useful buildings such 
as guest houses and other edifices of public utility, are undoubtedly legal 
and desirable. This ruling is based on the analogy that Joseph requested 
the infidel king to make him the superintendent of Egypt's granaries so 
that he could distribute the grain judiciously. The second analogy concerns 
Moses' mother who entered into the Pharaoh's service to work as Moses' 
nurse. Employment which calls for continued association with infidels 
and watching their reprehensible customs and assisting in their oppressions, 
such as the position of secretary, menial types of service, working in mili- 

201 Possibly a commentary on al-Sirajiyya by Siraj al-Din Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Rashid Sajawandi who nourished around 600/1203. 
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tary and similar services which involve excessive respect and humiliation, 
are illegal. Work such as killing Muslims, destroying their government, 
promoting heresy and searching for material to condemn Muslims, is a 
dreadful sin, verging on treachery. 202 

In India the question of the scope and extent of Muslim adoption of the 
Hindu way of life had always been a burning question among both the 
orthodox and unorthodox. The advent of the rule of the East India 
Company added a new dimension to the controversy. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
gave definite guidance on this issue. He wrote, "The tashabbuh (infidelity 
by resembling infidels) includes the use by Muslims of those articles which 
are specially associated with infidels, whether these articles relate to food 
or dress. The use of such things as are not definitely associated with un- 
believers, although they might use them excessively and the Muslims do 
not use them often, is not objectionable. Again there is no harm in the 
Muslim using things specially associated with infidels for the sake of com- 
fort or as a medicine, as long as they do not specifically intend thereby 
to make themselves resemble them. However that type of imitation by 
which Muslims intend to attract the attention of infidels or seek to include 
themselves in their groups, is prohibited. Learning their language and 
script is prohibited only if it is a way of trying to impersonate them, but 
it is permitted as a means of gaining knowledge from their books or 
achieving the ability to read their letters. Associating with unbelievers in 
their worship and festivities is totally prohibited. Many ahadith prove 
these interdictions. However, there is no harm in putting on their dress 
for the sake of comfort." 203 

The Sunnis did not generally refuse Hindu food. According to the 
Mujaddid, the verse, "O ye who believe! The polytheists only are 
unclean" 204 , refers to the malevolence of their hearts and the depravity of 
their faith which disappear after they accept Islam. In India it was not 
possible to give up touching Hindus and eating their food or drinking their 
water. A letter was written by Mulla Maqsud 'Ali Tabrizi to the Mujad- 
did who seems to have endorsed the Shi'i view that eating Hindu food 
and drinking their water were illegal. According to the Mujaddid, the 
Shi'i interpretation of the verse saying that they should not eat food 
cooked or touched by Hindus, nor should they drink their water, was 
unrealistic. 205 Commenting on the above verse, the Shah also reiterates 
the Sunni view that the jurists of all the four Sunni schools believe that the 
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polytheists' body is clean. It is a historical fact that from the time of 
the Prophet's companions to date, Muslims have been drinking water 
from the polytheists' utensils. Had the polytheists' body been unclean, 
marriage with Christian and Jewish girls would have been prohibited. It 
does not stand to reason that if the polytheists' body were unclean, it 
could become clean after conversion to Islam. 

However, as far as consuming the food and drink of Christians and 
Hindus (polytheists), from their utensils or in their company was concern- 
ed, the Shah says in another fatwa that should there be anything forbid- 
den by the shan'a, such as wine or pork, or gold and silver utensils, or 
should there be something unclean in the food such as cow-dung, or should 
the fire-worshippers be singing there, it is unlawful to eat there although 
the utensils offered to the Muslims may be clean. The reason is that by so 
doing Muslim association with evil polytheist customs is proved. Should 
there be no such obstacles it is permissible to eat there provided both the 
food and the utensils are clean. Imam Razi says in the Tafsir Kabir : 

"A large number of jurists have said that marriage with an ahl-i kitab 
woman is permissible only on the condition that her faith adheres to 
the books of Moses and Jesus as they were before sending the Qur'an. 
The opinion of the jurists is based on the use of the words win Qablikum 
(before Muhammad). Those who continue to adhere to the previous 
books of Allah, even after the Qur'an was sent, are not included 
among the ahl al-kitab 

It is not desirable to eat food from the polytheists' utensils without 
washing them, the Shah says, for it is certain that they are unclean 
(najis) from the shari'a point of view, for the Hindus believe wine to be 
lawful and drink it as well as eating pork. It is obvious that they cook 
pork in their pots and keep it in their utensils. Therefore, it is desirable 
to wash them before use. For example, if a chicken drinks the water 
from a pot, it is not acceptable to use that water for wudu as the chicken 
(which eats dirty things) pollutes the water. However, the true basis of 
law is tahdrat (cleanliness) and when definite information is not available 
that something is not najis, its use is regarded as undesirable (makruh). 
If it is definitely known that a pot is najis, it is illegal to eat from it with- 
out washing it. The above, the Shah says, is the opinion of the author of 
the Dhakhira. 

However, the Shah admitted, "The Indian Muslims are in a difficult 
situation. They buy milk, cheese and clarified butter from the Hindus 
and possibly the latter's utensils might have been unclean for they (parti- 
cularly their women) do not avoid contact with cow-dung. The Hindus 
also eat the meat of animals whose throats are not cut according to the 
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shari'a laws. 206 The Nisab al-ihtisab 207 says that if there is no other alter- 
native to buying these things from Hindus, an undertaking should be 
obtained from them that no dung or meat from the animals killed by them 
will touch the milk, clarified butter or cheese. Should the Hindus not 
agree, the Muslims should ask them to wash their hands and utensils 
before they milk the cows or prepare clarified butter. However, if none 
of these alternatives is possible, although these articles can be used, 
piety demands their avoidance. 

The Shah goes on to say, "According to Hakim bin 'Abd al-Rahman 
Katib, there was not much harm in eating with polytheists once or 
twice. According to a hadith, Hakim says, once Prophet Muhammad 
was eating his meal when an infidel arrived and sought his permission to 
eat with him. The Prophet allowed this. The Prophet also ate with 
infidels a couple of times in order to attract them towards Islam. It is 
not desirable (makruh), Hakim goes on to say, to eat meals with them 
frequently because keeping company with them, being friendly with 
them and helping to swell their gatherings are prohibited. The Prophet 
is also known to have said that those who eat with people from different 
faiths tend to transgress the shari'a." Reconciling different traditions, the 
Shah advises that it is not desirable to eat meals with infidels. According 
to Qadi Imam Rukn al-Din, however, the Shah says, eating meals is 
permissible provided that there is no singing. This means that when the 
infidel is exhibiting his apostasy meals should not be taken with him. 208 
The above discussion shows that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was more strict 
and puritanical than the Mujaddid concerning the Sunnis partaking 
of milk juices and food prepared or cooked by Hindus. By invoking piety 
in refraining from their use he tended to prohibit them altogether. The 
Shah was reluctant to give the ahl al-hitab status to Jews and Christians 
who persisted in believing in their respective heavenly books after the 
advent of Islam and the Qur'an. 
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Chapter Five 

The Tuhfa-i Ithna 'Ashariyya 



Prophet Muhammad is believed to have foretold that the members of 
his community [ummd] would splinter into seventy-three sects, of which 
all but one would be consigned to hell. 1 Each Islamic sect naturally 
believed that it was the only fortunate one destined for paradise. Conse- 
quently the historical and doctrinal works of each sect are designed to 
prove its own correctness and attempt to refute and condemn its rivals' 
doctrines. 

The 3 ilm al-kalam (speculative theology) of Islam is the "science that 
involves arguing with logical proofs in defence of the articles of faith and 
refuting innovators (non-Sunnis) who deviate in their dogmas from the 
early Muslims and Muslim orthodoxy 55 . 2 Its main concern is the refuta- 
tion of sectarian beliefs and thoughts. According to ibn Khaldun, the 
study of 3 ilm al-kalam was not necessary for his students because the heretics 
and innovators had been destroyed. 3 This was however not true histori- 
cally, for the battle of ideologies in Islam is endemic. The different 
dogmas of the main centres of political power, the extension of court 
patronage to members of their own sect and the persecution of their 
rivals, and the struggles of the competing political groups for dominance 
by pandering to sectarian fanaticism and gullibility have been, and still 
are, eroding the body-politic of Islam like a cancer. 

A section of Prophet Muhammad's followers was deeply devoted to 
'All and their number increased even during the Prophet's lifetime and 
the reign of the first three caliphs. After the battle of Siffin between 'Ali 
and Mu'awiya, the Muslims were clearly divided into Shi'is ('All's parti- 
sans), Khawarij (opponents to the arbitration proposed by Mu'awiya 
when he was losing the battle and to which 'Ali reluctantly agreed) and 
the rest (Sunnis). 
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The martyrdom of Husayn bin 'Ali and his handful of followers in the 
battle of Karbala on 10 Muharram 61/10 October 680, made the Shi'is 
inveterate enemies of the Umayyads (41-132/661-750). The 'Abbasids 
(132-656/750-1258) also mercilessly persecuted 'All's descendants. 

For ideological and political reasons the Sunnis splintered into several 
sub-groups or sects. Those hostile to the Umayyads evolved into the 
Qadriyya sect. They rejected absolute predestination and advocated 
that man was the architect of his actions. His qadr (determination) 
lay in his own hands. Those who deliberately committed serious sins 
became heretics. 

The Qadriyya's rivals were the Jabriyya. They believed that all 
human actions were subject to divine compulsion (Jabr). The extremists 
amongst the Jabriyya denied the distinct existence of all God's attributes 
and were known as Mu'attila, or "believers in ta'til" (making God a bare 
unity). They were called the Jahmiyya after their leader Jahm bin 
Safwan. Jahm had rebelled against the Umayyads between 116/734 and 
128/746 and had seized eastern Khurasan with the help of the Turks. 
He was killed in 128/746. 

Pitted against the Jabriyya, Jahmiyya, Qadriyya and the Shi'is 
were the Mu'tazila. Early 'Abbasid patronage made the Mu'tazila the 
dominant sect. Their greatest patron was the 'Abbasid caliph, al-Ma'mun, 
(198-218/813-833), who instituted the inquisitional tribunals {mihna) 
for the trial of the non-Mu'tazila. Orthodox Muslims believe that the 
Qur'an is an identical reproduction of a celestial original, but the official 
Mu'tazila dogma states it was a creation (khalg). Although they were also 
divided into several sub-sects, some features are common to all Mu'tazila 
sects. They assert that divine unity is not meaningful without strict tanzih 
{via remotionis) and that the ta'til of the Jabriyya is a clear contradiction of 
divine unity. They believe that the eternity of God is the peculiar feature 
of His essence but deny the existence of any eternal attributes as distinct 
from His nature. His nature is to be Omniscient, Loving and Almighty, 
but knowledge, power and life are part of His Essence and not eternal 
attributes. To the Mu'tazila, the attributes are not entities added to the 
divine being. They interpret the anthropomorphisms in the Qur'an 
allegorically. To them God's "hand" and "face" etc. mean "grace", 
"essence" and so on, as God cannot be seen either in this world or the 
next. Man is responsible for his actions by a contingent power (qudra) 
created by God in him. Reward and punishment are strictly dependent 
on human actions. Things by their own nature contain both good and 
evil. God wills only the good. His justice {'ad) operates in the best 
interest of His creation. As Almighty, He can act unjustly but He does 
not. Those who commit grave sins {kabaHr) and do not repent are destined 
for hell. The Sunnis are neither true infidels {kafir) nor true heretics. 
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The 'Abbasid caliph, al-Mutawakkil (232-247/847-861), reversed 
Ma'mun's policy and, in the wake of the resurgence of orthodoxy, Abu'l- 
Hasan al-Ash'ari (260/873-324/935), a former Mu'tazila scholar, founded 
the Ash'ariyya sect. Abu'l-Hasan defended orthodoxy by rational methods. 
According to him, anthropomorphical terms such as God's "hands", "face" 
and "sitting on a throne" should be taken neither literally nor metaphori- 
cally but accepted without question (bila kayf). Ash'ariyyas like al-Bagh- 
dadi (d. 429/1037-8) and al-Juwayni Imam al-Haramayn (d. 478/ 
1085-6) interpreted 'hand" and "power" and "face" as "essence" or 
"existence". 4 Rejecting the Mu'tazila view that God has no attributes 
distinct from His essence, Ash'ari maintains that God is knowing, seeing 
and speaking through his eternal attributes. Although the manner in 
which God can be seen is not known, the vision of Him in the world to 
come is a reality. The Qur'an is God's speech, an eternal attribute and not 
created. Everything good and evil is willed by God, and he instigates 
men's acts by creating the power to do each act in them. According to 
Ash'ari, sinners are not unbelievers, but they will be punished in hell. 5 

al-Ash'ari is known as the founder of orthodox scholasticism {kalam) 
and his followers, mainly al-Shafl'i, transformed his dialectic into articles 
of faith. al-Ash'ari's disciples such as al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), ibn 
Furak (d. 406/1015-6), al-Isfrayini (d. 418/1027-8), al-Baghdadi, al- 
Juwayni Imam al-Haramayn, and particularly Ghazali, made the Ash'a- 
riyya kalam the intellectual creed of the Sunnis. 

al-Ash'ari's contemporary, Abu Mansur Muhammad al-Maturidi of 
Samarqand (d. 333/944) followed Abu Hanlfa's rules. Both admit that 
evil deeds take place by the divine will but they do not accept that Allah's 
wishes are responsible. 6 

From the legal point of view the crystallization of Sunni fiqh (literally 
'understanding', technically 'jurisprudence') into four schools, Maliki, 
Hanafi, Shafi'i and Hanbali divided the Sunnis into four large sects. 
These mirror the thought, disposition and conventions of the Sunnis in 
different geographical regions, although the political realities, local 
customary laws and variations in social conditions also played a dominant 
role in their development. 

The earliest known work is the Muwatta by the Medina scholar, 
Malik bin Anas (97/715-179/795). The Maliki school underlines the 
ijma' (consensus of opinion) formula prevalent in Medina. Abu Hanifa 

4 Montgomery Watt, "Some Muslim discussions of Anthropomorphisms" in Transac- 
tions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society, XIII, 1-10. 

5 W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and predestination in early Islam, London 1948, 
pp. 135-50. 

6 A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, London 1947, pp. 247-52. 
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al-Nu'man bin Thabit (80/699-150/767) of Kufa, formulated a more 
broadly based system depending on personal judgment {ra'y) and resolu- 
tion by analogy (qiyas). The scholarly works by Abu Hanifa's pupils, 
Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) and Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 
189/804), firmly established Abu Hanifa's Hanafi fiqh in a large number 
of Islamic countries. It is interesting to note that the Malikis recognised 
deviation from ra'y, under istislah (consideration of what is beneficial or 
expedient), and the Hanafiyya system permitted similar subjective 
elements, under istihsan (holding for the better). 

To Muhammad bin Idris al-Shafi'i, (150/767-204/820), istihsan opens 
the flood gate to deviation from the recognised principles of legal inter- 
pretations and makes jurisprudence arbitrary. He laid the foundation 
of usul al-fiqh (roots or principles of fiqh), or the methodology of Muslim 
jurisprudence. He devalued the faulty reasoning of the traditionists and 
chose those traditions of the Prophet which, in his opinion, were com- 
patible with a high standard of systematic legal thought. He insisted on 
qiyas and rejected ra'y and istihsan. 

Ahmad bin Hanbal (164/780-241/855), who endured considerable per- 
secution for refusing to subscribe to the dogma of the creation of the 
Qur'an, based his doctrine solely on the Qur'an. He divested his juris- 
prudence of allegorical exegesis and based it on the corpus of traditions 
derived authentically from the Prophet. He totally rejected ra'y and was 
sceptical of qiyas. 

The formation of the four schools of fiqh coincided with the agreement 
among the scholars of jurisprudence that all important questions of law 
had been fully explored and finally settled. It was decided that future 
exercises in jurisprudence should be confined to the explanation, applica- 
tion and interpretation of the doctrines laid down by the founders of 
these four schools and their disciples. This decision is known as the "closing 
of the door of ijtihad" and meant that later generations merely followed 
the earlier schools. Submission to the authority of one of the four schools 
is known as taqlid. The followers of the different schools, by their rigid 
adherence to taqlid and chauvinistic loyalty, transformed themselves 
into specific sects, each of them condemning the others as misguided. 7 

The intellectuals of all the important sects wrote exegeses on the Qur'an 
the principles of hadith and the laws of fiqh. They compiled their own 
ahadith collections and works on dogma, kalam and polemics. The Uma- 
yyads and the 'Abbasids did not allow any works by the rivals of the 
official Sunni religion to be read. Naturally the members of each sect 
kept their works secretly among themselves for fear of persecution inter- 
dictions and misinterpretations. However, some scholars were able to gain 

7 For Shah Wall-Allah's attitude see S. W. T., pp. 245-49. 
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access to the sectarian works and between 5th/llth and 6th/12th centuries 
many books were written describing the varying beliefs and practices of 
the different Islamic sects which their authors considered heretical. The 
more important among these were scholars such as ibn Hazm (3R4/994- 
456/1064), the author of al-Milal wa'n-nihal, al-Baghdadi fd. 429/1037), 
the author of al-Farq bayn al-firaq and Usui al-din and al-Shahrastani 
(548/1153), the author of another al-Milal wa'n-nihal. It was, however, 
only after the conversion of the Buwavhid rulers (320-454/932-1062) of 
Iran to Shi'ism that the Shi' I works were more freelv circulated. Besides 
their Qur e anic exegeses, the Shi'i canonical collections, dogmatic works, 
jurisprudence, kalam and polemical works, which had been composed 
earlier, were also preserved. Al-Bida c al-muhdasah bv Abu c l-Qasim 'Ali 
bin 'Ali al-'Alawi al-Kufi fd. 352/963) discusses the Shi'i theory that the 
deeds of the first three calinhs following the Prophet violated his teachings 
and were innovatory. 8 al-Sharif al-Murtada al-Baghdadi fd. 436/1044) 
condemned the Sunni beliefs in his Risala ft Mahhathl aghlati'sh-Shurdt. 9 
A watershed in Shi'i intellectual history was, however, the introduction 
of Shi'ism by Jamal al-Din Hasan bin Yusuf bin 'Ali bin Mutahhar of 
Hilla (midway between Kiifa and Baghdad), known as 'Allama Hilli 
(648/1250-726/1325), to the court of the Il-Khanid Mongol ruler, Muham- 
mad Khudabanda Uli'avtu (703-717/1304-1317). Uliavtu's brother and 
predecessor, Mahmud Ghazan Khan (694-703/1295-1304) had embraced 
Islam, and both Ghazan and Uliavtu were Hanafis. The Shafi'i struggle 
to destroy the Hanafi influence in the court of Uliaytu had disgusted him 
and the members of his court began to plead openly for a reversion to the 
Mongol ancestral religion. 10 However some influential Shi'i members 
of the court succeeded in converting Uljaytu to Shi'ism in about 709/ 
1309-10. 11 The Sultan made Shi'ism the state religion, and "'Aliwali- 
Allah" ('Ali is god's protege) was inscribed on the coins. 12 'Allama Hilli 
dedicated his two polemical works the Nahj al-haqq wa kashf al-sidq 19 and 
Minhaj al-kardma fi ma'rifat al-Imama u to Uljaytu. Ja'far Wijdani, in his 
Persian translation of the Alfayn 15 , another popular work by Hilli, gives 
a list of seventy works by the 'Allama. Some of 'Allama Hilh's books 

8 Rampur, II, No. 954 MK. 

9 Rampur, II 5 No. 955 MK. 

10 Hafiz Abrii, Majma" al-tawdrfkh. 

1 1 MurtadawT, M., Tahqiqdarhara-i dawra-i Ilkhdniyan, Tabriz, 1341/1962, pp. 400-458. 

12 S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the British Museum, London 1881, VI, 44. 

13 RSmpiir, 929 MK. 

14 R. Levy, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the library of the India Office, II (IV) 
\kalam, Oxford 1940, 2089. 

15 Kitab al-alfayn offers one thousand arguments to prove that 'All bin Abi Talib was 
the heir to Prophet Muhammad and a further thousand arguments refute the argu- 
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seem to have been lost but others survive in private collections and public 
manuscript repositories. More than a dozen of them have been published 
and al-Bab al hddi-ashr has been translated into English by W. W. 
Miller. 16 

In his preface to the Minhdj al-kardma, Hilli, introducing the Prophet's 
tradition, "one who does not develop knowledge of the Imam of his time, 
dies the death of ignorance", 17 states that his book is designed tarmder- 
lme the importance of the basic Islamic teachings and the imama as a pillar 
of the faith. He was pleased that the book enabled him to discharge his 
obligations to Sultan Uljaytu. 18 The first chapter of the work deals with 
the attitude of different Islamic sects towards the imama. The second 
chapter states that obedience to the Imamiyya faith is imperative. In 
the third chapter 'Allama Hilli tries to prove that 'Ali was the Prophet's 
rightful successor (imam). The fourth chapter outlines the history of 
the twelve imams, and the fifth chapter marshalls arguments regarding 
the usurpation of the caliphate by the Prophet's actual immediate succe- 
ssors. 

This work alarmed the Sunni 'ulama*. In 716/1317 the amir of Mecca 
made a pact with Uljaytu to follow a policy favourable to the Shi'is. 19 
These developments prompted ibn-Taymiyya, who had already attacked 
Shi'ism in his books, to write a refutation of the Minhdj al-kardma. He 
entitled his work Minhdj al-Sunnat al-JVabawiyya fi naqd kaldm al-Shi'a al- 
qadriyya. This was completed before 720/1321 when the famous historian, 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 748 or 753/1348 or 1352-53) of Damascus, 
produced an abridged version entitled al-Muntagi min minhdj al-i'tiddl 
fi naqd kaldm ahl al-Rifd waH-i'tizdl. Ibn Taymiyya divided his work into 
a preface and six chapters. The sixth chapter is devoted to the validity 
of Abu Bakr's caliphate. 

In his preface, ibn Taymiyya writes that a contemporary of his, a 
Rafidi shaykh had written a book attempting to persuade those rulers who 
were not acquainted with the religious sciences and din (faith) to become 
converts to the Rafidiyya Imamiyya faith. Although the Rafidis were 
outwardly Muslims, in reality they were the BatinI Mulhids 20 and the 

(F. JV. 15 Contd.) 

merits of those who deny his claim. Alfayn (Persian translation, Iran; place and date 
of publication not given) pp. 30-37. 

16 Oriental Translation Fund, New series, XXIX, London 1928. 

17 Fatawa, II, pp. 77-78. 

18 Minhdj al-kardma fi ma'rifa al-Imdma, Tehran 1296/1879, pp. 2-3. 

19 H. Laoust, "La critique du sunnisme dans la doctrine d'al-Hilli", in Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques, 1966, pp. 35-60. 

20 Batiniyyas were the Isma'ilis and other extremist Shi'I sects who assigned an inward 
(bdtin) meaning to the Qur'anic verses as opposed to the literal one. 
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Sabi 21 philosophers. They did not consider obedience to the prophets 
and Islam imperative, and submission to the rules of other faiths was 
not illegal for them. They considered all religions and faiths as political 
movements and believed that the prophethood was identical with a just 
government. The latter's objective was to promote public good. They, 
however, did not completely reject the prophethood. Ibn Taymiyya 
goes on to say that the Rafidi Shi'is patently lied when narrating traditions 
and were ignorant when it came to rational arguments. They had no 
acumen in discriminating between correct and false traditions. Sometimes 
they followed the Mu'tazila and Qadriyya, and also frequently obeyed 
the laws of the Mujassima (anthropomorphists) or Jabariyya. The 
Rafidls were instrumental in promoting the doctrines of the Mulahida, 
Isma'iliyya, 22 Nusayriyya 23 and Batiniyya. They were also responsible for 
the destruction of Islamic laws, the rape of Muslim women and the devas- 
tation of the Muslim property. 

The Shi'ls did not adhere to 'Ali's public sermons in which he stated 
that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were superior to all other members of the 
Muslim community. According to a hadlth from Bukhari, 'Ali's Shi'i 
supporters considered Abu Bakr and 'Umar were the most perfect of the 
Prophet's companions but some believed that 'Ali was greater than 
'Uthman. Abu'l-Qasim Balkhi, 24 the celebrated Shi'i author, had written 
to say that, according to 'All, Abu Bakr was superior to most members 
of the Muslim community. 25 

Ibn Taymiyya first quotes short excerpts from Hilli's work and then 
offers his own counter arguments. Like his other works designed to 
promote Hanbali puritanism, the Minhaj aUmnat aUNabawiyya was not 
very popular with the Shafi'i and Hanafi 'ulama'. The Shi'is seem to 
have had no access to this work. However, in subsequent centuries, 
polemical works refuting each other's faith were written both by Sunnis 
and Shi'is. In 840/1436, a Shi'i scholar, Najm al-Din Khidr bin Muham- 
mad bin 'Ali al-Razi, wrote al-Tawdih al-anwar li dafa' Shubh al-A'war 
countering the attacks on Shi'ism by the Sunni scholar, Yusuf bin al- 

21 Sabl'a or Sabeans were settled throughout the north of Mesopotamia. They were 
star worshippers, their idols and temples were aligned with the planets. Some 
Sabeans of the Ma'mun's reign were great intellectuals. 

22 Isma'iliyya Shi'is traced the imdmat from Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq's (d. 148/765) son 
Isma'il who had died in his father's life time. Some of Isma'il's followers believed 
that Isma'il would reappear as Qa'im or Mahdi, others recognized Isma'il's son 
Muhammad as their imam. 

23 This extremist Shi'i sect believes that the series of the divine emanations is constituted 
of three mystic letters : A ('Ali), M (Muhammad) and S (Salman Farsi), 
the last one being the gateway (bab). 

24 Abu'l-Qasim al-Balkhi (d. 319/931) was an important Mu'tazilite, not a Shi i. 

25 Ibn Taymiyya, Minhaj al-Sunna, Beirut, n. d. I, pp. 2-8. 
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Makhzun al-Mansuri (Yusuf al-A'war). Before presenting his own 
arguments, Najm al-Din quotes an extract from al-Makhzun's book. 26 
Al- Anwar al-Badriyya li Kashf 3 an Shubh al-Qadriyya completed by Muham- 
mad bin 'Ali al-Sahmi al-Hilli in 846/1 442-3, 27 also argued against the 
Shubh al-A'war. 

The introduction of Shi'ism as the state religion of the Safavid empire 
by its founder Shah Isma'il Safavi (907-930/1501-1524) forced a number 
of Sunn! J ulama £ to migrate from Tran to Transoxiana and Turkey. Natu- 
rally they were bitterly opposed to Shi'ism. The first of these to write 
an anti-Shi'i polemic was Fadl-Allah bin Ruzbihan al-Khunji who was 
born in Shiraz and had settled in Isfahan. After the establishment of the 
Safavid rule he left his native town and moved to Qasan in Transoxiana. 
There he studied the Nahj al-haqq wa Kashf al-sidq by Hilli and was greatly 
alarmed by it. He believed that were the Shi'is to gain more power they 
would destroy the six canonical works of the Sunni ahadith and no standard 
Sunni religious work would survive. Knowledge of Sunnism would then 
be confined to a few unreliable statements from the Asha'ira as quoted 
in the Shi'l works. This thought prompted him to refute the JVahj al-haqq 
by Hilli and to present a picture of the principles of the Sunni faith and 
fiqh which he thought as correct. Fadl gave his book the title Ibtal nahj 
al-batil wa ihmal kashf al-atil?* 

The most popular Sunni polemic against the Shi'is was al-Sawa'iq al- 
muhriqa fi'l radd 'aid ahl al-rafd wa'l-zandaqa by the celebrated Egyptian 
scholar, ibn Hajar al-Haytami (909/1504-974/1567), who had settled in 
Mecca. The work was completed in Shawwal 950/January 1544. Its 
preface counters the ahadith about imama contained in the Shi'i works 
and offers the Sunni point of view. The first chapter contradicts the 
Shi'i objections to Abu Bakr's caliphate. The second chapter relates the 
ahadith concerning the Ahl al-Bayt. In the third chapter the author dis- 
cusses the superiority of the first four caliphs in order of succession. Chap- 
ters four and five deal with 'Umar's achievements. The sixth chapter 
discusses 'Uthman's caliphate. The seventh and eighth chapters are 
devoted to 'Ali and his caliphate. The ninth chapter contains an account 
of Imam Hasan's caliphate and the tenth chapter deals with the achieve- 
ments of the Ahl al-Bayt. The work concludes with an account of Sunni 
beliefs, the war between 'Ali and Mu'awiya, and the controversy among 
the *ulama £ over Yazid's atrocities. 

26 Qasim Haslr Radavi and 'Abd al-Muqtadir, Catalogue raisonne of the Buhar Library 
Calcutta 1921, No. 111. 

27 Fjaz Husayn Kinturi, Kashf al-hujub waH-astar, Calcutta 1935, 315; R. Levy, 
Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, London 1940, II, pt 
IV, No. 215. ' 

28 Fadl-Allah bin Ruzbihan, Ibtal nahj al-batil, I. O., D. P. Ms, 792. 
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Early in Akbar's reign, his favourite and most influential 'dlim, Makh- 
dum al-Mulk Mulla 'Abd-Allah Sultanpuri (d. 990/1582), wrote a work 
entitled Minhaj al-Dln wa Mi'rqj al-Muslimin™ condemning the Shi'i 
beliefs. In the reign of the Ottoman sultan, Murad III (982-1003/ 
1574-1595), Mu'in al-Din Ashraf, known as Mirza Makhdiim bin Mir 
Baqir (d. 992/1548), wrote a book entitled al-Nawaqid fiH radd alaH- 
rawafid, also attacking Shi'ism. He was descended from the celebrated 
'Ali bin Muhammad, called al-Sharif al-Jiirjani (740/1339-816/1413), 
who in the reign of Shah Isma'il Safavi II (984-985/1576-1577) had 
migrated to Baghdad in Turkish territory and finally to Constantinople. 

In 997/1592 the Transoxianian army under 'Abd-Allah Khan Uzbek 
(991-1006/1583-1598) marched against Mashhad. Shah 'Abbas Safavi 
(996-1038/1588-1629), who had ascended the throne only one year 
earlier, was unable to defend his province. The 'ulama c in Mashhad 
wrote to 'Abd-Allah Khan urging him to refrain from shedding Muslim 
blood and plundering the property belonging to the holy shrine of the 
eighth Shi'i Imam, 'Ali al-Rida (148/766-203/819). The Sunni 'ulama' 
in the Uzbek camp replied that, as the Shi'i faith was based on cursing 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman, it was heretical. Therefore the annihi- 
lation of the Shi'ls and the destruction and plundering of their property 
was lawful. Mawlana Muhammad Mushakkik Rustamdari wrote a 
long reply countering the arguments of the Tranoxianian 'ulama'. 30 
The correspondence from both sides reached India. Both the Indian 
Sunni and Shi'i scholars and noblemen enioved reading it but Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (the future Mujaddid Alf-i Thani) was shocked at the 
Shi'i pride in the letter from the 'ulama' of Mashhad. He wrote a short 
treatise entitled the Radd-i rawafid, condemning the Shi'i J ulama'. 31 

Meanwhile the arrival in India in about 992/1 584, of Qadi Sayyid Niir- 
Allah Nuri bin Sharif bin Sawid Nur-Allah Husayni Mar'ashi Shustari 
(born about 956/1549) made India the most important Shi'i intellectual 
centre. Before moving to India he had already written more than fifty 
books consisting of glosses and commentaries on leading literary and 
theological works. In Rajab 993 /July 1585, at Lahore, he commenced 
his monumental work the Mqjalis al-mu'minin, and completed it on 23 
Dhu'lqa'da 1010/ 15 May 1602. 82 The work gives an account of the 
Shi'i tribes and families; the Shi'i contemporaries and companions of the 
Prophet and the Shi'is of the subsequent generation; Shi'i scholars, sufis, 

29 'Abd-Allah Sultanpuri, Minhaj al-Din, Arabic manuscript Rampur. 

30 Letters in the Majalis al-mu'minin, other collections of contemporary correspondence 
also contain these letters. 

31 Published at the end of the Nawalkishore edition of the Maktubat, also available 
in the Tashkent. Separately published in Hyderabad (Pakistan). 

32 Storey, C. A., Persian literature, a bio-bibliographical Survey, p. 1129. 
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philosophers, kings, dynasties, governors, generals, wazirs; and Shi'i 
calligraphists and Arabic and Persian poets. The biographies of many 
eminent Sunni suf is, whom the Qadi considered Shi'is practising taqiya 
(religious dissimulation) were also included in this work. 

The Qadi's MasaHb al-nawasib, written in 995/1587, contains the refuta- 
tion of Mirza Makhdum's al-Nawaqid. The first section of the book gives 
an account of Mirza Makhdum's life and also deals with topics such as 
faith, the particular sect destined for heaven, the Prophet's companions 
and the ahadith about 'Als. This section identifies the faith of the Ahl al- 
Bayt with that of the Imamiyya and seeks to establish the validity and 
merits of the la'n (curses) on the Ahl al-Bayt s s enemies. 33 

Refuting ibn Hajar's Sawa'iq, the Qadi wrote al-Sawarim al-muhriqafi dafa' 
al-Sawa'iq al-muhriqa. The relevant paragraphs in al-Sawa'iq precede the 
Qadi's counter-arguments. 34 The Ihqaq al-Haqq, which the Qadi wrote in 
1014/1605, is a detailed attack on the Ibtal nahj al-batil by Fadl-Allah bin 
Ruzbihan. Qadi Nur-Allah quotes passages from al-Hilli's Nahj al-kaqq 
followed by the extracts attacking it from the Ibtal nahj al-batil and 
concludes each paragraph with his own refutation. In all the polemical 
works, the Sunni authors counter the Shi'i doctrines on the basis of Shi'i 
works and the Shi'is refute the Sunni beliefs with works from Sunni 
literature. 

The Qadi's impartiality in deciding disputes in Lahore 35 and later his 
honest investigations of the madad-i ma'ash™ grants in the last years of 
Akbar's reign, had already made the Sunni 'ulama' hostile to him. The 
Qadi's polemical works, particularly the Ihqaq al-haqq, gave them an 
excuse to turn Emperor Jahangir against him. On 18 Jumada II 1019/7 
Sept. 1610, he was executed. 37 

In the 11th/ 17th century Khwaja Nasr-Allah al-Hasanl al-Makki al- 
Madani, who had settled in Kabul and was known as Khwaja Nasr- 
Allah Kabuli, wrote a voluminous polemical work in Arabic entitled 
al-Sawaqi 3 al-muhriqa. 38 It outlines the history of the Shi'i sects and their 
founders, and alleged falsehood of the Shi'i faith and the truth of the 
Sunni doctrines. The book concentrates mainly on a discussion of the 

33 Masa'ib al-nawasib, Buhar Library Calcutta, Arabic Ms. no. 114, ff. 26a-3la. 

34 Buhar Library Calcutta, Arabic Ms. no. 112. 

35 'Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, Calcutta 1869, III, pp. 137-38. 

36 Abu f l Fadl 'Allami, Akbarnama, Calcutta 1873-87, III, p. 713. 

37 of controversy over his execution, S. A. A. Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in 
northern India, Agra 1975, pp. 317-23. 

38 The India Office Ms. gives the title as al-Sawa'iq al-muhriqa li ikhwan al-Shayatin 
wa'l-adlalwa'l-zandaqa and does not mention the name of the author. The Rampur 
Ms. gives the title as the SawaqV al-muhriqa and mentions the name of the author. 
The Hyderabad, (A. P). Asafiya Ms. gives the title merely as Sawaq?. 
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Shi'i Imamiyya sect, the refutation of the Shi'i indictment and_ com- 
plaints concerning the Prophet's first three successors and his wife 'A'isha, 
the Shi'i doctrines regarding the Imams and the alleged absurdity of 
their beliefs about the twelfth Imam. The work follows the style of ibn 
Hajar's al-Sawa'iq and not that of works by Ashraf Mu'in, Fadl-Allah or 
Nur- Allah. Kabuli did not choose any particular work to criticize but 
selected indictments from earlier books. 

Ibn Hajar's al-Sawa'iq al-muhriqa was translated into Persian in 994/ 
1586 by Kamal al-Din bin Fakhr al-Din Jahrami at the instigation of 
Dilawar Khan Habashi, the commander of Sultan Ibrahim 'Adil Shah 
(987/1579-1036/1626) of Biiapur. Abu'l Muzaffar Sultan Muhammad 
Qutb Shah (989/1581-1020/1611) incited Qadi Nur-Allah's son, Sayyid 
Abu'l-Ma'aK, to translate the Masa'ib al-nawasib into Persian. 

The most popular polemical literature during the seventeenth century 
was however the correspondence between the Transoxianian and Irani 
J ulama c and the Radd-i rawafidhy the Mujaddid. Some important disputa- 
tious work were written in the 11th/ 17th century in India, but the most 
well known ones were composed in Iran and Turkey. The 12th/18th 
century is, however, exceedingly rich in this literature. In 1115/1703 
Muhammad Muhsin Kishshu Kashmiri (d. 1119/1707-8) completed 
Najat al-mu'minin refuting the Shi'i doctrines. 39 A board of the Shi'i 
'ulama c compiled an anti-Sunni work, the Bayad al-Ibrahimi™ for Ibrahim 
'Ali Khan (d. 1122/1710) bin 'Ali Mardan Khan, a very outstanding 
nobleman of Awrangzib. During his stay in Medina (1143/1731-1145/ 
1732) Shah Wali-Allah translated the Radd-i rawqfid by the Mujaddid 
for his teacher Shaykh Abu Tahlr Jamal al-Din Muhammad bin Ibrahim 
al-Madani al-Kurdi al-Kurani (d. 1145/1733) in 1144/1732. He entitled 
the work al-Muqaddamah al-saniyah fi'l intisar li'l firqat al-Sunniya. The Shah 
added a preface to the work at his teacher's request. 41 In his Qurrat aUaynayn 
fx tqfdil al-Shaykhayn and the Izalat al-khqfa e 3 an khilafat al-khulafa c , Shah 
Wali-Allah ardently tried to prove that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were 
superior to 5 Uthman and 'Ali. Although the merciless Urdu satirist, 
Mirza Muhammad Raft' Sawda wrote a long poem ridiculing Shah 
Wali-Allah's enmity towards 'Ali, the Shah's works were not refuted by the 
Shi'ls. Sometime after 1150/1737-8, Muhammad Fakhir bin Muhammad 
Yahya bin Amin a!-'AbbasI al-Ilahabadi (d. 1164/1751) wrote Dun al- 
tahqiq fi nusrat al-Siddiq countering Qadi Nur-Allah's observations against 
Abu Bakr in his works and extolling his achievements. Neither this work 

39 I. O., Delhi 866, dedicated to Ghaz! al-Din Firuzjang. 

40 Nasiriyya Library Lucknow, six volumes. 

41 I. O. Delhi Arabic, 939a. When the author published his Shah Wali-Allah and his times 
the fact was not known to him. In the above work was assigned an earlier date 
(before 1143/1731), S. W. T., p. 221. 
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nor al-Sayf al-maslul i2 by Oadi Thana'-Allah Panlpati provoked any Shi'i 
confutation. It was the publication of the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya that 
led to the production of a plethora of Shi'i counter-argumentative and 
Sunn! counter-refutative works. 

Reasons for anti-Shi'i Works 

The circumstances that sparked off a new wave of anti-Shi'i works in 
the second half of the nineteenth century are described by the two import 
tant authors, Oadi Muhammad Thana'-Allah 'Uthmani Naqshbandi 
Mujaddidi Panir>ats and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. The Qadi, the author of 
al-Sayf al-maslul savs, "At this time the Ithna* 'Ashari faith is rising. A 
large number of people (Sunnis) specially from Panipat whose ancestors 
were Sunnis, have been misled through ignorance and stupidity. I 
thought I would write a book in refutation of the rawafid in easy Persian 
for the common benefit. It is possible that someone may be able to see 
the right path and the author may obtain some reward from God." 43 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz in the Tuhfa-i Ithna ( 'Ashariyya, ( Gift to Ithna £ 'Asha- 
riyya) entitled the Nasihat al-mu e m.inin wa fadlhat al-shayatln (sermons to 
the orthodox (Sunnis) and to the disgrace of devils), says, "In the region 
(bilad) where we live the Ithna' 'Ashariyya faith has become so popular 
that there can be no house where one or two men have not adopted this 
vicious faith or are not inclined to the Shi'i beliefs. The majority of these 
are wanting in a knowledge of history and ahadith and are unaware and 
ignorant of the principles of their ancestral (Sunni) faith. Whenever the 
Shi'is discuss their faith in Sunni assemblies, they distort the fact and 
talk nonsense. I have written this book only to please God and to prevent 
the Sunnis from straving from their faith in polemics with the Shi'is and 
to make them steadfast to their basic principles 44 (T. 2). 

According to both works their authors were deeply concerned with the 
rising tide of Shi'i popularity and wished to stem it. The Tuhfa-i Ithna' 
'Ashariyya was completed in 1204/1789-90 but the date of the Sayf al- 
maslul 3 s completion is not known. It would seem that it was finished before 
the Tuhfa but the popularity of the latter relegated the Sayf to the back- 
ground. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz does not mention his sources and simply says, "In 
writing the Tuhfa I have taken care to depend solely on reliable Shi'i 
works on subjects such as Shi'i traditions, principles and criticisms of 
the Sunnis. The Sunni answers to the accusations against them are based 

42 Infra, pp. 562-564. 

43 Qadi Muhammad Thana'-Allah PanipatI, Sayf al-maslul, Delhi 1268/1852, pp. 2-3. 
(Urdu translation by Muhammad Rafiq Athri), Multan 1979, pp. 16-17. 

44 The page numbers of the Tuhfa are given at the end of the relevant paragraphs in 
brackets. 
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on Sunni works. This has been done in order to save myself from charges 
of bigotry and losing credibility on both sides. The material relating to 
history and stories incorporated in this work, cannot be challenged by 
members of any sect. Although the Qur'anic exegeses of both sects are 
identical, preference has been given to Shi'i exegeses in order to save 
myself from the charge of partiality." (T. 3) 

However, after the publication of the Tuhfa, the Shi 3 is and other enemies 
of the Shah started accusing him of merely translating the Sawaqi' al~ 
mubiqa* 5 into Persian. The Shah's reply to a letter on this point details the 
sources of the Tuhfa as well as answering the charges levelled against him. 
He says : 

"At the time of writing the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya, three categories 
of books written by the Shi' is and Sunnis refuting and countering 
each other were available : 

Category I 

Those relating to proofs of the caliphate of the first three caliphs by 
Sunni authors and the confutation of Shi'i objections : 

1. Nawdqid al-Rawafid by Mu'in al-Din Ashiaf. 46 

2. Marafid al-Rawafid. 47 

3. Sawa'iq al-muhriqa by Ibn Hajar al-Haythaml. 

4. Shark Tajrid** 

The refutation of Sunni works by Shi'is : 

1. MasaHb al-Nawdsib, the confutation of the al-Nawaqid by Qadi 

Nur-Allah Shustarl. 
2 Izhar al-Haqq.^ 
3. Safinat al-Najat.™ 

Category II 

Works dealing with Imama, its conditions and limitations by Sunni 
authors : 

1 . Sharh-maqasid. 51 

45 The available manuscripts give Sawaqi' al-muhriqa or Sawaqi J as the title of the work. 

46 Supra, p. 253 

47 This work could not be traced by the author. 

48 Tajrid al-aqa'id by Nasir al-Din Ja'far Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Tusi gives 
a very incisive account of the Muslim beliefs. Commentaries on this work were 
written both by the Shi'i and Sunni scholars. Here the commentary of 'Ala' al-Din 
b. Muhammad Qushji (d. 879/1474) is meant. 

49 Izhdr al-Haqq by Mull a 'Abd-Allah Shustari completed in 1039/1629-30 is available 
in the Khudabakhsh Library Patna. 

50 Several Shi'i works have the title the Safinat al-najat. 

5 1 al-Maqasid or the Maqasid al-talibinfi usul al-Din by Sa'd al-Din b. 'Umar al-Tafta- 
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2. The chapter on imdma in the Sharh-Mawdqif. 52 

3. Tawdli 3 al-anwdr. 53 

4. Arba 3 in. 5i 

Shi'i works on the subject : 

1. Works by 'Allama Hilli. 55 

2. Hadd'iq mubiqa, the refutation of Sawd'iq muhriqa.™ 

3. Miqddd.™ 

Category III 

Sunni works condemning all Shi'i beliefs (including Ildhiydt (divinity), 
ma'dd (the resurrection), imdma, Shi'i ahddith and their principles. 

1. Ibtdl al-bdtil.™ 

2. Sawaqi 3 al-mubiqa by Nasr-Allah Kabuli. 
Shi'i works on the above subjects : 

1. Minhdj al-Haqq, by 'Allama Hilli. 

2. Ihqdq al-Haqq, by Qadi Nur-Allah Shustarl. 

"Although books belonging to the three categories were available, the 
arrangement of the Sawaqi 3 al-mubiqa seemed very impressive and the 
Tuhfa was written on that pattern. Ihqdq al-Haqq and Ibtdl al-bdtil also 
follow the same format but the Sawdqi 3 al-mubiqa was preferred because 
of its brevity and style (khushnuma) . Since the Sawdqi' does not contain 
discussions on topics such as tawalla (friendship), tabarra (dissociation) 
and a commentary on the Hadith al-Thaqalayn, 59 these chapters have been 
added to the Tuhfa. The chapter discussing the denial of nubuwwa (Pro- 
phethood) and ittihdd (unification with the divine), which are an integral 
part of Shi'i beliefs and are included in the Tuhfa, were also not fully 

{F. JV. 51 Contd.) 

zani (791/1389) is a very important work on Sunni theology. The author himself 
wrote a commentary on the work. Many other commentaries and glosses were 
written on this work. 

52 al-Mawaqif is a very important treatise on a general system of Sunni beliefs. It was 
written by 'Adud al-Din 'Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-Iji (d. 756/1355). Many 
leading Sunni scholars such as Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413) and Mir Zahid 
Harawi (d 1101/1689-90) wrote commentaries on this work. 

53 Tawdli' al-anwarfi matali' al-anzar by Nasir al-Din Abd-Allah b. 'Umar al-Baydawi 
(d. 685/1286) is a very important work on Sunni Theology. 

54 al-Arba'inf i siil al-Din by Ghazali discusses religious and moral duties of Sunnis 

55 Supra, pp. 249-52 

56 Several Shi'i authors wrote the refutation of the Sawd'iq al-Muhriqa. Supra, p. 254 
This particular title is not traceable. 

57 Abu Abd-Allah Miqdad b. JalSl al-Din Abd-Allah al-Suyuri al-Asadi al-Hilli was 
a prolific Shi'i author. Possibly his Shark Nahj al-mustarshidin, completed in 792/ 
1389 is meant. 

58 Supra, pp. 252, 254. 

59 Infra, pp. 283, 300-304. The Fatdwa contains a detailed discussion of this hadith. 
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examined in the Sawaqi 3 . The Shi'i mattfin (indictments) and their 
refutation, which were totally ignored in the Sawaqi 3 , have been discussed 
in the Tuhfa. The Sawaqi' concentrates more on scholastic reasoning but 
this has been curtailed in the Tuhfa and ahadith from Shi'i works, neglec- 
ted in the Sawaqi 3 , have been added. As it cannot be said that the 
Mawaqif™ has been borrowed from the TawaW or the Musallam is an 
extract from the Mukhtasar al-Usul Q1 by ibn Hajib, it cannot be claimed 
that the Tuhfa is derived from the Sawaqi 3 simply because it is similarly 
arranged. Both books should be carefully compared so that the misunder- 
standing is removed. 

"It should however be noted that in the preface I have declared 
that the work has been written by Haf iz Ghulam Halim ibn Shaykh 
Qutb al-Din Ahmad ibn Shaykh Abu'l-Fayd. 62 Had I been proud of 
writing the T uhfa, I would not have used such an obscure name. On the 
contrary I am not at all happy to have my name attributed to it as author. 
It is very satisfying to me that my name is associated with such works as 
the Tafsir Fath al-Aziz. My aim in writing this book was to refute the 
Shi'i religion. I intended to arouse in people's mind doubts regarding 
Shi'i beliefs so that the Sunnis might either become indifferent to Shi'ism or 
totally ignore v.. God be praised ! I have succeeded in my mission. 
However, there is no room for reproach from the Rawafid for, if the Tuhfa 
were a translation of the Sawaqi , both ultimately follow the same goal 
i.e. the refutation of the Rawafid and the upholding of the Sunni faith. 
The Rawafid purpose cannot be served by investigating into the author- 
ship but by writing a reply. Discussing the authorship is no reply. 

"The fame of this book has made some Sunnis envious of me and they 
do not wish me to gain fame through it. My reply to them, that I neither 
claim the authorship nor would I be proud of it, has already been made. 
My motive was to show the absurdities of the Shi'i faith to the intellec- 
tuals and those seeking the right path. May God be praised that my aim 
has been fulfilled." 63 

All the categories of sources mentioned above contain only the Sunni 
and Shi'i polemical works based on their ahadith and fiqh texts and it 
seems that the Shi'i original works were not available to the Shah. He does 
not mention ibn Taymiyya's Minhaj al-sunna al-nabawiyya, as one of his 
sources although it would have been accessible, possibly because of its 

60 Mawdqif by Iji (d. 756/1355) and TawdW by Baydawi (d. 685/1286) areimportant 
works on the system of Sunni beliefs. 

61 Musallam al-thubut by Muhibb-Allah b. 'Abd al-Shakiir al-Biharl (d. 1 1 19/ 1708) is 
a work on Hanaf i fiqh. In earlier centuries many works bearing the title Usui al- 
fiqh were written. 

62 For Shi'i comments see Infra, Chapter Six. 

63 Fatawa, I, pp. 136-37. 
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strong criticisms of suf is and Imams. However, ibn Taymiyya's condem- 
nation of the Shi' is, repeated in the earlier Sunni polemical works drawn 
upon by the Shah, are reflected in the Tuhfa. The Shah warns however, 
"Only those who are masters of the basic and subsidiary principles of 
both the Sunni and Shi'i faiths should study the Tuhfa. Those who do 
not adequately know the principles of both religions would obtain no 
benefit from studying it. Anyone who had complete mastery of Shi'i 
works, although not well acquainted with the Sunni books, would also 
profit from studying this work but those who have only a superficial 
knowledge of Shi'i works, although acquainted with Sunni texts, would 
derive no advantage from its study for the main discussions centre round 
Shi'i principles and ahddith." 

Readers of the Tuhfa are also reminded that, "whatever had been quoted 
from reliable Shi'i works is free from falsehood and slander and they 
should not be upset and immediately check the excerpts against the 
original. They should not be frightened by the fact that, when the 
excerpts are found correct, they will inevitably have to change their 
faith" (T. 3-4). 

Lastly, readers should not argue that although these controversial 
matters were found in reliable Shi'i works, they must have some other 
meaning which they could not apprehend, for that would mean frustration 
and defeat in polemics on the part of the reader and be a proof of ignor- 
rance and stupidity. 

The Shah divides his work into twelve chapters in order to obtain 
blessings and benedictions surrounding the twelve Imams : 

1. The appearance of the Shi'i religion and its different branches. 

2. Shi'i maka'id (strategems), their departure from the truth and 
aberrations. 

3. The Shi'is' antecedents, their 'ulama' and literature. 

4. The Shi'i history and traditions. 

5. Ilahiyat (divinity). 

6. Nubuwat (nubuwwa) (Prophethood) . 

7. Imamat (imama). 

8. Bodily resurrection (ma' ad). 

9. Problems of fiqh. 

10. The Shi'i indictments (mata'in) against the first three caliphs, 
Umm al-mu c minin (the mother of the faithful) 'A'isha and the 
Prophet's companions. 

11. The characteristics of the Shi'i religion divided into three 
sections : 

(a) misconceptions ; 

(b) bigotry ; 

(c) errors. 
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12. Tt.walla (devotion), tabarra (dissociation) divided into ten muqad- 
dama (premises) (T. 4). 
Conclusion. 

Ch. 1 : The Appearance of the Shi'i Religion 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says that from its inception the Shi'i religion has 
assumed different forms and colours. However, from the beginning of 
their reign the Safavid rulers endeavoured to propagate Shi' ism and when 
their 'ulama' started writing treatises on the basic and subsidiary rules of 
Shi'ism, the process of change in the faith came to an end. No other 
religion has seen such frequent alterations to its basic principles. Other 
faiths adjust only their subsidiary rules. Capriciousness and change are 
therefore the main characteristics of this religion. 

Tracing back the history of the appearance of the Shi'i faith, the Shah 
says that during the caliphate of Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman, a large 
number of towns belonging to the Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians and 
idolaters were conquered. The enemy towns were devastated and the 
daughters of their leading citizens became the wives of the lowest Arab 
soldiers. The conquered peoples tried their best to avenge their humiliation, 
even during the reigns of Abu Bakr and 'Umar, but their efforts were 
futile. During 'Uthman's reign a large number of the defeated population 
outwardly embraced Islam while secretly embarking upon a campaign 
to destroy it through fifth column activities. Of these, the most prominent 
were the Egyptian converts who, rallying support from Kufa and other 
towns in 'Iraq, stormed Medina and assassinated 'Uthman (T. 4-5). 

During 'Ali's reign they declared themselves the Shi'is of 'All and 
achieved great prominence under their leader, a Yemenite Jew, 'Abd- 
Allah bin Saba. 64 J Abd-Allah invented the doctrine that, after Muham- 
mad, 'Ali was the most superior member of the nascent community and 
the Prophet had nominated him as his caliph and successor, but that the 
dominant group among the Prophet's companions, because of their worldly 
interest, ignored the Prophet's will. 'Abd-Allah made the dispute between 
Fatima and Abu Bakr over Fadak, 65 which had ended in their reconci- 
liation, the principal basis of his formulation. When 'Ali came to learn 
of this nefarious propaganda against his predecessors, he publicly 

64 Sunni sources assert that the Shi'i faith was invented by 'Abd-Allah and his conspi- 
racies caused a split between the Prophet's companions. (Tabari, II, 2941-44 ; 
al-Maqrizi, Khitat, II, p. 334). The Shi'is consider him the founder of the Ghulats 
(extremists). Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, like other Sunnis, does not accept the Shi'i 
interpretation of their own faith and force them to accept 'Abd-Allah as the founder 
of their faith {infra, pp. 361-63). 'Abd-Allah's Jewish descent is also doubtful Levi 
Delia Vida, Revista degli studi orkntali, 1912, p. 495. 

65 Supra, p. 227, Infra, pp. 314, 315, 423-425. 
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reprimanded 'Abd-Allah and his associates and even punished some of 
them. However, exploiting the growing differences between the Muslim 
community to his advantage, 'Abd-Allah convinced his devotees of 
'Ali's divinity. Although 'Ali expelled them to Getesiphon, 'Abd-Allah 
succeeded in dividing 'Ali's followers into four groups. 

1. The sincere and earlier Shi' is (Shi J a-i ula) who were also the 
leaders of the orthodox Sunnis. Following 'Ali's leadership the 
Shi'a-i ula believed in the greatness of the Prophet's caliphs 
and his pious wives. They paid no attention to the overt and 
concealed differences and wars between 'Ali and the Prophet's 
companions, which were ultimately resolved peacefully, and 
considered 'Ali was friend with all the Prophet's companions and 
his wives. To them was applicable the Qur'anic verse, "Lo ! as for 
My slaves, thou (Satan) hast no power over any of them." 66 
'Abd-Allah could not influence them. 

2. The Tafdiliyya Shi'is 67 , who considered 'Ali superior to all the 
companions of the Prophet. They were ordinary disciples of the 
accursed 'Abd-Allah and accepted only some of his evil inspirations. 
'Ali reprimanded them and ordered that those who thought him 
superior to Abu Bakr and 'Umar, should receive eighty lashes. 

3. The Sabbiyya (indulging in curses) and Tabarraiyya (those who 
dissociate) Shi'is were those who considered all the Prophet's 
companions tyrants and usurpers. They also called them infidels 
and traitors. They belonged to an intermediary category among 
'Abd-Allah's disciples. The differences between the "mother of 
the faithful" fA'isha), Talha 68 and Zubayr 69 on the one hand and 
'Ali on the other, became the basis of their faith. Since 'Uthman 
had promised 'Abd al-Rahman bin 'Awfan 70 and his associates 
to adhere to the traditions of his two predecessors, these followers 
of ibn Saba reviled all the Prophet's companions. 

4. The Ghulats, who were the favourite disciples of the perverse 'Abd- 

66 Qur'on, XV, 42. 

67 For Tafdiliyya Sunnis, see Supra, pp. 199-204 ; for comments on Tafdiliyya Shi'is, 
see Infra, pp. 361-62. 

68 Talha b. 'Ubayd-Allah was one of the early converts to Islam. His relations with 
the first two successors of the Prophet were not cordial. After 'Umar's death he 
was sorely disappointed to see 'Uthman elevated to the caliphate. After 'Ali's succe- 
ssion to the caliphate, Talha fled from Medina with al-Zubayr and joined 'A'isha 
at Mecca. 

69 Zubayr was also one of early converts to Islam. One of his wives, Asma, was Abu 
Bakr's daughter. 

70 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf (d. 31/652) was an early convert to Islam, and a pros- 
perous merchant. He played the leading role in the council of six appointed by 
'Umar to choose his successor. 
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Allah, believed in 'Ali's divinity. They met their opponents' 
criticism that 5 Ali was only a human being by saying that God 
had infused Himself into 'Ali's human body. Like the Christians, 
they misinterpreted Allah's words regarding the Virgin Mary 
to the effect. "We breathed into her (something) of our spirit" 71 
as proving the divine infusion into 'Ali. They wrongly construed 
some of 'Ali's statements to prove the truth of their sinful beliefs 
(T. 6-7). 

The Shah concludes that this suggests that the Shi' is were mainly divided 
into three sects, all of which were founded by the same "wicked Islami- 
cized Jew." However, the Shah says that the Ghulats (Extremists) did 
not prosper and only the Sabbiyya increased. The Tafdiliyyas sank into 
the most miserable state through lack of support. The Sabbiyya Shi'is 
did not discriminate between the Nawasibs and Sunnis (or the Shi'a-i 
ula) although the latter were 'Ali's true partisans and devotees of the 
Prophet's family. Strangely enough the Ghulats, Sabbiyyas and Tafdi- 
liyyas accused each other of being members of the Nawasibs. Although 
the Shi'a-i ula were also charged with being Nawasibs, the Shah says they 
deserved congratulations for supporting 'Ali in all his wars against sin 
and in the sufferings that 'Ali endured. All those who emigrated with 
the prophet Muhammad from Mecca to Medina (muhdjirs) and his helpers 
in Medina (ansdrs) belonged to the Shi'a-i ula group. The Shah concludes 
that after the Shi'is splintered into four groups during 'Ali's caliphate, 
the Shi'a-i ula came to be identified as the Ahl-i Sunnat wa Jama'at 
(Ahl al-Sunna wa'l-Jama'a or the Sunnis) (T. 8-10). 

After Imam Husayn's martyrdom at the instigation of "Yazid-i Palid" 
(the foul), the Shi'is were further divided into several sub-groups over 
the course of taking revenge for the Imam's martyrdom; the most promi- 
nent leaders of these groups being Kaysan 72 and Mukhtar bin Abi 'Ubayda 
al-Thaqafi. 73 The latter was a great adventurer and perverse. He fought 
against ibn Ziyad, Yazid's governor in Kufa and despatched him to hell. 
He then forged a letter in the name of one of 'Ali's sons, Muhammad bin 
al-Hanafiyya, 74 to the effect that he had been appointed to avenge 

71 Qur'an, LXVII, 12. 

72 Abu 'Amr Kaysan was a member of mawali (client) group of Kufa and resolutely 
fought under Mukhtar's leadership to avenge the martyrdom of Imam Husayn. 

73 Mukhtar like his father and uncle was a leader of the Shi'is of Kiifa. Before the 
tragedy of Karbala he was imprisoned but shortly afterwards he managed to obtain 
his release. He killed a large number of Imam Husayn's enemies and died fighting 
against them in 68/687. 

74 Muhammad bin al-Hanafiyya was one of 'All's sons. Mukhtar and Kaysan induced 
the people to believe that Muhammad was the Mahdl (the rightly-guided one), the 
son of Wasi (legatee, one of 'Ali's titles) who was commissioned by God to restore 
justice among all classes. The prevailing messianic beliefs among the early Muslim 
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Imam Husayn's martyrdom, although Muhammad publicly repudiated 
Mukhtar's claim. Mukhtar invented the custom of wailing and crying 
on 'Ashura (10th day of Muharram) in order to induce the Shi'is of 
Kufa to fight against the Syrian Nawasibs who had martyred Imam 
Husayn. After Muhammad bin al-Hanafiyya's death, the dispute over 
the succession led the rival leaders to invent taqlya (dissimulation) as the 
basis of the Shi'i faith (T. 10-11) 

The third revolution in the Shi'i religion commenced after the death 
of Imam Zayn al-'Abidin (d. 95/713), the successor to Imam Husayn. 
Its initial leader was Zayd bin Zayn al-'Abidin who fought against 
the Umayyd caliph Hisham bin 'Abd al-Malik (105-125/724-743). 
Ultimately he was deserted by a group of his followers whom he had 
prevented from reviling the Prophet's companions and met a martyr's 
death. Zayd's devoted followers called themselves true Shi'is and the 
Zaydiyyas. The deserters were named Rawafids. A group of the latter 
chose Hasan Muthanna 76 as then leader. The rest of the Rawafids 
accepted Imam Muhammad Baqir (d. 114/733) the son of Imam Zayn 
al-'Abidin, as their leader. Imam Muhammad Baqir was exceedingly 
pious and learned and a considerable number of followers gathered round 
him. After Imam Muhammad Baqir's death a small section of his followers 
made his son Zakariyya their Imam and began to claim that Imam 
Baqir had not died and was immortal. However, the majority of Imam 
Baqir's followers accepted Imam Ja'far al Sadiq (d. 148/765), as his 
father's successor. They named themselves Imamiyyas. The four leading 
followers of Imam Muhammad Baqir later split into the four sects of the 
Imamiyyas (T. 11-12). 

After the death of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, a major schism again occurred. 
Some believed that he had not died and would return. Some accepted 
his son Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799) as their Imam and others became 
followers of Isma'il, another son of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. The followers 
of Isma'il were known as the Isma'ilis. Some of Isma'il's followers believed 
that Ismail had not died and would return but the majority accepted his 
son Muhammad, as their Imam. Mubarak, designated Qarmat, one of 
Muhammad's slaves, founded the Qarmatian branch of the Isma'iliyyas. 
'Abd-Allah bin Maymun al-Qaddah, of Ahwaz, a magician and philo- 
sopher who also pretended to follow Muhammad, founded the Maymuni- 
yya-Isma'iliyya sect. After 'Abd-Allah's death his son, Ahmad, made 



(F. M. 74 Coritd.) 

converts from Judaism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism prompted them to easily 
accept Muhammad as the Mahdi. 
75 A son of Imam Hasan. 
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Ghiyath his deputy in 'Iraq. Ghiyath, who was a poet and scholar, wrote 
a book entitled Bayan in which he gave a hidden meaning to all the 
Islamic religious duties claiming that the real intention of the propounder 
of these rules had been misunderstood and only he could explain them 
correctly. He made many illegal things legal. His followers were called 
the Batiniyyas (follower of the batin, or the inward meaning as opposed 
to the literal wording). Thousands of ignorant people and sinners found 
the Batiniyya creed very attractive and followed it. This tragedy occurred 
in 202/817-8. The Shi'i faith at this time was described as "mixed with 
heresy and philosophy becoming a queer electuary of urine, human excre- 
ment and menstrual discharge ; so much so that Dajjal (the Antichrist) 
is very deeply envious of it" (T. 11-12). 

Muhammad, Ahmad's son and successor went to Morocco and declared 
himself the promised Mahdi. One of Muhammad's descendants first ap- 
pointed his brother Nizar his heir but later willed that his son Musta'ali 
should succeed him. This divided the Isma'ilis into Nizari and Musta'ali 
sects. In 255/868-9, another Isma'ili leader, named Muhammad 
bin Barqa'i conquered Khuzistan, Basra and Ahwaz but was defeated 
and killed in Baghdad bv the 'Abbasid Caliph Mu'tadid (279-289/892- 
902) in 270/883-4. He founded 'he Barqa'ivya Isma'ilivya branch. 
In 278/891-2, an Isma'ili philosopher and engineer, who had created an 
artificial moon in Nasaf. became a verv popular leader. It was with great 
difficulty that the Caliph of Baghdad and the rulers of Khurasan and 
Transoxiana defeated his formidable army. The Caliph's army entered 
the fort occupied by Moqanna who set it alight and burnt alive his 
enemies, together with his own followers. Moqanna ultimately committed 
suicide. During the reign of Mu'tadid, another Isma'ili leader, Abu Sa'id 
bin Hasan ibn Bahramjannabi, became dominant in Bahrayn and founded 
the Jannabiyya Isma'ili sect. Like the Sikhs, they were inveterate enemies 
of Islam (the Sunnis) plundering the Muslims, stealing their livestock, 
attacking their caravans and killing travellers. However in 301/913 he 
was killed by one of his own servants in the bathroom. His son and 
successor, Abu Tahir, plundered the pilgrim caravans in 317/929. After 
his fall another Qarmatian leader, Hamadan by name, persuaded the 
people to accept Muhammad bin Isma'il as their Imam. He alleged 
that Muhammad was alive and would never die. He would reappear 
in the form of the promised Mahdi and would fill the world with justice. 
The Qarmatians relegated Mubarak's followers completely to the back- 
ground. Hamadan's rival, Abi al-Shamit also gained some following. 
He believed that Isma'iFs brother Muhammad succeeded him as Imam. 
In matters of faith all Batiniyya branches believe that religious practices 
should be based on the esoteric rather than exoteric interpretations of 
religious ordinances ; although only Moqanna's followers considered their 
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leader divine. The mission of the Isma'iliyya and other Shi'i groups was 
to found their own kingdoms and to uproot the shari'a. 76 

The Shah also gives a brief account of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya. He says 
that they believe that Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq was succeeded by Imam 
Mfisa al-Kazim, that Imam Mfisa was succeeded by 'Ali al-Rida (d. 203/ 
819) ; he was followed by Muhammad Taqi al-Jawad (220/835) ; al-Jawad 
was succeeded by 'Ali al-Naqi (d. 254/868) who was entitled Hadi; his 
successor being Hasan 'Askari (d. 260/874), Hasan 'Askari's son Muham- 
mad Mahdi is believed to have disappeared, but there is also some dispute 
over his age and his disappearance which has resulted in the emergence 
of new sects professing different sorts of beliefs (T. 27-28). 

In the early centuries of Islam the Ithna' 'Ashariyyas were dispersed in 
the vicinity of 'Iraq and called themselves Sunnis. They practised taqiya 
(dissimulation) and preached their doctrines secretly. Ultimately the 
Buwayhid Daylamites 77 whose ancestors were fowlers and fishermen, 
under the leadership of their king, Tmad al-Dawla (322-338/934-949), 
carved out a kingdom consisting of Fars, 'Iraq and Daylam. They ruled 
for 127 years 78 and were extremist Ithna' 'Ashariyyas. Naturally other 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas flocked to their kingdom from far and wide, and 
Azarbayjan, Khurasan, Jurjan, Mazandaran, Jilan and Daylam in Iran 
became Ithna' 'Ashariyya strongholds. From them emerged a large number 
of 'ulama' who wrote innumerable books. However, despite their domi- 
nance, they did not abandon taqiya. Most of the Shi' is of this period 
called themselves the Mu'tazilas. After the destruction of the Daylamite 
rule they continued to refer to themselves as Mu'tazila or Sunnis but they 
secretly remained Ithna' 'Asharis. During the Mongol depredations, 
'Alqami, the prime minister of the 'Abbasid caliph (al-Musta'sim, 640- 
656/1242-1258), was a Shi'i. He secretly became a Mongol supporter and 
began to profess Shi' ism openly. Ultimately he was also killed. 

The feebleness in Islam gave rise to the prominence of the Shi'is and, 
no longer frightened of the Sunnis, they began to preach their religion in 
the regions ruled by the Mongols. In 694/1295 Sultan Ghazan, son of 
Arghiin (683-690/ 1 284- 1291) had been converted to Islam and, at Ghazan's 
invitation, thousands of his soldiers and followers became Muslim. He 
adopted Mahmud as his title. All of them were good Sunnis. His successor 
Muhammad Khudabanda Uljaytu indulged in dissipation and wickedness, 
however. One Taj al-Din, an Ithna' 'Ashariyya Rafidi persuaded Uljaytu 

76 The books on. heretical sects discuss most of them in detail. The Shah's account is, 
however, based on Sawaqi' by Kabul!, Rampur 1582, pp. 18-46. S. A. A. Rizvi, 
Iran, royalty, religion and revolution, Canberra 1980, pp. 41-45, 117-23. 
„ 77 The Buwayhids of Iran and 'Iraq ruled from 320/932 to 454/ 1062. 

78 The date k-^. misprint. 
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to accept Shi'ism. Taj al-Din collected a large number of Shl'i 'ulama' 
at the Sultan's court. Among them was Mutahhar Hilli who became 
very popular. Gradually they convinced the Sultan that among the 
Muslims only the Shi'is were destined to go to paradise. Since the 
Sultan had only recently embraced Islam and was not aware of its history, 
he was misled and converted to the Shi'i faith along with his retinue 
and followers. Ibn Mutahhar wrote many books such as Nahj al-haqq, 
Minhdj al-karama, Alfayn, Shark Tajrid, Istibsdr,Mhaya> Khulasa and Mubadi 
dar usul. After Uljaytu's death his son Abu Sa'id (717-736/1317-1335) 
renounced Shi'ism in 718/1318-19 and the Shi'is were expelled from the 
court. Their 'ulama f dispersed and went into hiding (T. 32-33). 

When Tarakima (Turkmans) Ithna' 'Asharis became the ruler of Diyar 
Bakr 79 around 860/1456, the Shi'i 'ulama' and impostors assembled 
there. For fifty years they practised extreme Shi'ism by continually 
reviling the Prophet's companions. After Tarakima's downfall, the 
Haydariyyas, who were related to him by marriage, became the rulers. 
They called themselves the Safavids. In 910/1504-5_they were the absolute 
rulers of Traq-i 'Ajam, Kirman, Mazandaran, Azarbayjan, Khurasan 
and Tabriz. The Shi'i 'ulama' also became very powerful. One of them 
declared that the rulers of the dynasty were the deputies of Sahib al-Zaman 80 
(the Lord of the times) and introduced the custom of prostrating before 
them. His flattery made him the favourite of the ruler, whom he persuaded 
to convert his subjects forcibly to Shi'ism. 81 He suggested that people 
should be prevented from performing congregational and Friday prayers* 
that the qibla 8 * be changed to the left hand and that the khatibs (preachers) 
be ordered publicly to revile 'A'isha, Hafsa 83 and the Prophet's leading 
companions. He wrote treatises to prove that abusing the Prophet's 
companions was obligatory. The king accepted all his suggestions and 
slaughtered a large number of Sunni 'ulama' . The mosques were desecrated 
and the graves of pious Sunnis, such as those of ' Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani, 84 
and Qadi Nasir al-Din Baydawi 85 were dug up and their bones burnt. Only 

79 A region in the upper basin of the river Tigris ; their principal towns, Amid (the 
capital) Mayyafariqan, HisnKayfa and Arzan are in Armenia. From 780/1378 to 
914/1508, the Aq Qpyunlu ruled Diyar Bakr, eastern Anatolia and Azarbayjan. 

80 The twelfth Imam, Mahdi. 

81 The name of the 'alim is not given. 

82 Direction the Muslims face when praying. 

83 'Umar's daughter and one of Prophet Muhammad's wives. 

84 He was born in 492/ 1098 and was martyred at the age of thirty-three in 525/ 1 131 
for writing estatic suf i poetry and treatises. 

85 The celebrated author of Qur'anic exegesis, Anwar al-tanzil wa asrdr al-ta'wtt, was 
the chief qadi of Shiraz. 676/1277, 685/1286, 691/1292 are given by different authori- 
ties as the date of his death. 
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a few graves such as those of Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad Jami, 86 Shaykh 
Abu'l-Hasan Kharqani, 87 Bayazid Bistami, 88 Shaykh 'Abd-Allah Ansari 89 
and some other suf is of Herat, were saved by divine help. Only Transo- 
xiana remained as a refuge for the Sunnis. Some of the Sunni mullas of 
Herat who suffered severe tortures took refuge at the court of the great 
ruler 'Ubayd- Allah Khan, who, filled with rage at these Shi'i atrocities 
marched against Khurasan and seized the region. 

After 'Ubavd-Altah Khan's death the Safavids reconquered Khurasan 
but the Sultans of Bukhara and Balkh continued to fight against them, 
and the latter were ioined bv the Khwarazm rulers who fought the Safavids 
incessantly. "The Oavdsira-i Bum (Turkish sultans) used to thrust pegs 
into the anuses of the Safavids from the Tabriz and Ardbil region" 80 
(T. 33-34). 

The Safavid ruled for two hundred vears but were afterwards tormled 
bv some of their most miserable and insignificant subiects, i.e. the Afghans 
of Qandahar. The Safavid ruler was besieged in Isfahan and surrendered 
after undergoing sreat hardship and nrivation. The Afghan leader entered 
the town and took the ruler and his familv captive and seized the Safavid 
throne. At that time a large number of the Irani Shi'is migrated to 
India and took up residence in 'Hind wa Sind' (the Indian sub-continent). 
Using all manner of stratagems thev became favourites of the Indian 
rulers, their noblemen and merchants. Gradually the Shi'i religion became 
so widespread in Hind wa Sind that the Shi'is were appointed viziers 
and subadars (governors) . Their political dominance made Shi'ism popular 
in the Timurid empire (T. 34). 

The Shah concludes the chapter with a discussion on the techniques 
of da'wat (invitation or missionary propaganda) in Shi'i sects. Da'wat 
encompasses the exploitation of knowledge, wealth and the tongue or the 
sword to the advantage of the faith. 

As applied to knowledge, da'wat involves arousing doubts and making 
speeches which convince both the elite and the plebeians. In this connec- 
tion the Shi'is gear their speech to the taste and expectations of the listeners. 

86 Ahmad-i Jam, known as Zhanda Pil (elephant colossus) , was an outstanding Iranian 
sufi. He lived in a village on the left bank of the Hari Riid above Chisht in Afgha- 
nistan. He died in 536/1141. 

87 Abu'l-Hasan lived in Kharqan, a village near Bistam and died in 425/1033-34. 

88 Bayazid or Abu Yazid of Bistam (in the province of Qumis in Khurasan) was a 
famous estatic. His saying tend to show that he had transformed his personality into 
God (>ayn al-jdm'). He died in 261/874 or 264/877-8. 

89 Abu Isma'il 'Abd-Allah AnsSri (d. 481/1089), an eminent suf I, is the author of many 
sGfic works ; the most prominent being his Munajat (Invocation to God), H. S I 
pp. 77-78. 

90 The Shah's summary of the sixteenth century history of the wars between Iran 
and Transoxiana and Iran and Turkey is concluded by abusive remarks. 
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They thus refute the Sunni beliefs and establish the superiority of their 
own faith. 

As applied to wealth, da'wat involves payment of rewards and gifts to con- 
verts. The Shi'is show great respect to the prospective converts, offer them 
positions and mansabs, and favour them in litigation while the members of 
rival faiths are insulted, dismissed from their positions and denied justice. 

As applied to the tongue, da'wat consists in making promises to those 
who convert others to their faith and talking very politely and affectionately 
with the prospective converts. The Shi'is behave harshly and rudely to 
the members of rival faiths. 

As applied to the sword it means killing members of rival faiths forcing 
them to accept the Shi'i religion. In order to decimate competing sects, 
thev make use of the sword. 

Shi'i du'ats (missionaries), who are experts in all four techniques are 
known as wakils (plenipotentiaries) but thev are rare. The more common 
exponents are masters of two or three techniques (T. 34-35). 

The Shah gives accounts of some of the Shi'i missionaries and notes at 
the conclusion of the chapter that, although the discussion presented by 
him appears to be only a fictitious fable, intelligent people should not 
consider it irrelevant but should retain it in their memory. Each word in 
it contains subtle points which are useful in comprehending the subsequent 
chapters (T. 35-42). 

Chapter 2 : The Shi'i Maka'id (Stratagems) 

The second chapter dealing with the Shi'i makaHd (stratagems), ways 
of idlal (leading astrav) and hilaha-i talbis (mechanisms for cheating and 
seducing people from their own religion), first covers the general principles 
of cheating and then goes on to discuss one hundred and seven makaHd 
(stratagems). The makaHd originate from the teachings of Iblis (Satan) 
and form innumerable branches. According to the Shi'is, seven kinds of 
people are indispensable for establishing a religion. 

1. The Imam who obtains knowledge directly from the divine and is 
the ultimate source for the acquisition of knowledge. 

2. The Hujjat, who lucidly explains the Imam's teachings according 
to the capacity of the people. 

3. The Dhul-masa "who sucks knowledge" from the Hujjat as a child 
sucks milk from his mother's breast. 

4. The Abwab, known as du'at, are divided hierarchically. The highest 
among them help the faithful to rise to more senior positions and 
introduce the worthy to the Hujjat and the Imam. 

5. The Da'i-i Madhun, who obtains promises and pledges from people, 
admits them to the faith and opens the door of knowledge and 
gnosis for them. 
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6. The Mukallib (literally a trainer of dogs) who holds a high position 
but is not permitted to practise da'wa (propagation or missionary- 
activity). He is responsible for discussing and debating religious 
subjects with people and induces them to consort with the da'i 
(one who invites to the faith, a missionary or propagator). He can 
be likened to a hound who drives the prey to the hunter. He 
arouses doubts in men regarding their own religion and compounds 
them. When people are perplexed and wish to learn the truth, 
they are directed to see the da'i-i madhun. After obtaining promises 
and pledges, the latter directs them to the dhul-masa. If the latter 
finds the candidate better educated than himself, he sends him to 
the Hujjat. The Hujjat finally directs him to the Imam should he 
be available. 

7. The Mumin-i muttabi' who attests the Imam's truth which he learns 
from the mukallib and the da'i (T. 42). 

Da'wa (propagation) is also divided into seven categories. 

1. Z ar Q : ascertaining through one's own intelligence whether the 
person being considered for conversion will accept the faith. The 
Shi'is say that seeds should not be wasted on unfertile ground 
meaning thereby that if someone is not open to conversion, the 
invitation should not be extended. They also state that none should 
enter the house where a lamp is lighted. This means that they 
should not join in the discussions in assemblies of Sunni 'ulama' 
and scholars of kalam. 

2. Tanis : attracting people by appealing to their special interests. 
If someone is an ascetic and of a religious turn of mind, the missionary 
should also pose as an ascetic interested in religious matters, and 
relate exaggerated stories of asceticism and worship by the Imams 
and the rewards promised for such actions. If the candidate is inte- 
rested in jewellery and ornaments, stories related by Imams in 
connection with divine rewards for using cornelians, rubies and 
turquoises should be discussed. The missionary should gear his 
conversation to his listeners' respective interests in matters of food, 
children, women, gardens and horses etc. 

3. Tashkik : raising doubts about the beliefs and forms of prayer of 
the members of rival faiths ; for example, the story of Fadak ; the 
hadith of qirtas (paper) the uncertainty about the date of the 
prophet's death or the Sunni views of the Prophet's hajj or 'umrah ; 
the conflicting Sunni traditions about rafa'-yadayn 92 ; the 
merits of reciting Bisma'llah, loudly or otherwise, during prayers ; 



91 Infra, pp. 316-19,427-31. 

92 Raising the hands in prayers. 
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the separate letters at the beginning of some chapters of the Qur'an, 
and the reasons for the contradictory exegeses oimutashabih (obscure 
verses) of the Qur'an. The Shi'is repeatedly provoke discussions 
on the above matters, make their audience sceptical of Sunnism 
and then attract them to Shi' ism. 

4 Rabt : Obtaining pledges and promises from everyone not to dis- 
close the secret knowledge acquired by him. In order to resolve 
any doubts about its authenticity, their missionaries persuade 
the neophyte to see the Imam. They convince him that the 
Imam's only function is to receive knowledge from the divine 
and to impart it to the community. They add that had the Sunnis 
obtained their knowledge from the Imams, they would not have 
been plunged into confusion in their fruitless efforts to understand 

5 T Tadli*: Asserting that all the eminent sages and scholars whom 
the Sunnis consider their leaders were Shi'is. Thus among the 
Prophet's companions Salman Farsi, Abu Dharr Ghifari, Miqdad 
Kindi and ' Ammar were Shi'is and Shi'i missionaries interpret some 
of their sayings to validate Shi'i claims. They say that Hassan bin 
Thabit, 'Abd-Allah bin 'Abbas, Uways Qarani and Hasan Basn 
were the followers of the Shi'i companions. They call Hujjat al- 
Islam Ghazali a Shi'i and ascribe the authorship of the Sin al- 
'alamayn, a counterfeit work, to him. They state that Hakim Thana'i 
fd 525/H30-1), Mawlana Rum (d. 672/1273), Shams Tabriz 
d." 645/1247) and Khwaja (Hafiz) of Shiraz (d. 792-1390) were 

also Shi'is. They base their claims on the authority of certain 
unauthentic verses in their diwans (collection of poems). 93 This 
convinces the prospective Shi'is that there must be subtle reasons 
for the above mentioned poets to conceal their faith. 

6 Tasis- Injecting by missionaries the preliminary rules of their faith 
into the minds of the prospective Shi'is slowly and preparing them 
for the acceptance of their fundamental beliefs. For example, 
they say that all Muslims believe in the Qur'an and none can 
deny it and then quote certain verses from it which according 
to them point out the truth of the Shi'i faith. For example they 
use the following verse : 

"Say (O Muhammad unto mankind) : T ask you no fee m return 
for it (propagation of the faith) but love for my relatives'." 94 
"Now the curse of Allah is upon wrong-doers." 95 



93 H. S. I. 

94 Qur'an, XLII, 23. 

95 Qur'an, XI, 18. 
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7. Khala 3 : Revealing of their true beliefs and openly accusing the 
Prophet's companions of tyranny and usurpation by the missionaries. 
They then assert the basic and subsidiary rules of their religion. 
When the neophyte has accepted everything up to this level (khala 3 ) 
the Shi'is introduce him to a different stage which is called salakh. 
Generally, after crossing all the seven steps, this stage is automatic 
and does not call for any training. It involves the total repudiation 
of all former beliefs and dissociation from the neophyte's forefather's 
religion to the extent that they become disgusted with their family 
(T. 42-44). y 
Before discussing the Shi'i makaHd (stratagems), the Shah says that the 
Imamiyya Shi'Ss also continually propagate their faith although it is 
forbidden and illegal for them to do so. For example Kulayni 96 quotes 
a tradition from Imam Abu 'Abd-Allah Ja'far al-Sadiq : "Leave people 
alone and do not indiscriminately invite them to your faith after the 
Imam has forbidden you to do so". The Imamivya missionary activity 
therefore violates their own Imam's injunctions (T. 44). 

Of the one hundred and seven makaHd attributed by the Shah to the 
Shi'is three relate to God, six to the Prophets, four to the Qur'an, twenty 
to the ahddith, two to Tawrayt, five to history, five to the AM aUBayt 
and five to 'Ali ; the rest condemn the interpolations and forgeries in Shi'i 
books and the books written by the Shi'is in the name of Sunnis and non- 
Muslims condemning the first three caliphs. 

Concerning the Sunni views on God, the Shah says that the Shi'is accuse 
Sunnis firstly of holding a view which denies the essential attributes and 
obligations of Allah (T. 44-45). Secondly the Sunnis' God, as creator of 
everything, is the source of evils such as theft and adultery (T. 45-46) . The 
Shi'is also assert that the Sunnis believe that it is lawful for God to 
consign innocent people, even the orthodox, to hell. 

Answering the first accusation the Shah says that the Sunnis believe 
that nothing is incumbent upon God. Conversely the Shi'is themselves 
believe that God ignores His divine obligations. Allah is above what these 
(Shi'i) tyrants ascribe to Him. They believe that God created Iblis 
(Satan) and gave him leave to seduce people. According to the Shi'is, 
knowing Iblis's intention to mislead people, God should have destroyed 
him so that His slaves could peacefully worship Him, and, even if God 
allowed Iblis to exist, he should not have given him power to deceive 
people. 

As regards the second Shi'i accusation, the Shah says that the Sunnis 
believe that whatever is disgraceful for man or Satan and for which they 
are punished, cannot be derived from God. The Sunnis ascribe transcen- 



96 Infra, p. 281. 
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dence to God and believe that evil does not emerge from Him. If it can 
be proved that God is limited from the intellectual point of view, as the 
Mu'tazila and the Shi'is contend, then God is reduced to the status of 
Aristotle, Plato, Alexander or Awrangzib. The Sunnis also believe that 
it is not possible for God to be cruel. The Shi'is on the contrary believe 
that God is cruel as the tradition related by ibn Babuwayh 97 through the 
Imams suggests. This states that infidel children go to hell. Obviously, 
it is unjust to punish the children for their parent's sins. 

With regard to the doctrines concerning the prophets, the Shi'is charge 
that the Sunnis do not believe in the impeccability (Hsmat) of the prophets. 
They also accuse them of accepting that Prophet Muhammad once forgot 
to perform namaz (prayers) and uttered words in praise of Lat and 'Uzza. 98 
The Shi'is believe that the Prophet's companions, with the exception of 
five or six of them, had a grudge against the Ahl al-Bayt (T. 48-50). In his 
reply, the Shah accuses the Shi'is ot holding an exaggerated view of most 
problems and of transforming them into beliefs without paying attention 
to their essence, while the Sunnis acted very cautiously and carefully 
evaluated the essence of every problem. With regard to the impeccability 
of the prophets the Shah says that the Sunnis do not believe that they com- 
mitted serious crimes intentionally or unintentionally. They believe that 
the prophets committed trivial crimes inadvertently. The Sunnis consider- 
ed that the prophets' deep meditations and absorption into the divine caused 
them to make mistakes. What is unlawful for prophets is a lack of dedica- 
tion in preaching the divine mission assigned to them (T. 50-51). 

According to the Shi'is, the Sunnis violate clear Qur'anic injunctions 
by washing their feet after wudu instead of wiping them. The Shi'is also 
accuse 'Uthman and even Abu Bakr and 'Umar of excluding the verses 
and chapter in praise of the Ahl al-Bayt from the Qur'an. In his reply, 
the Shah says that the Shi'is wipe their feet after wudu because of a 
misreading of the relevant Qur'anic verse. This is responsible for the 
change in meaning. As regards the charges of interpolations and 
omissions in the Qur'an, the Shah says that this means that the Shi'is 
condemn not only the first three caliphs, but God, who says in the 
Qur'an : 

"Lo ! We, even We, reveal the Reminder, and lo ! We verily are 
its Guardian." 99 



97 Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn Babuwayh, known as al-Saduq or Shaykh-i Saduq (d. 
381/991), was a prolific author. See A. A. Fyzee, ShVite creed, Oxford 1942, Intro- 
duction; Infra, pp. 289-92, 392-396. 

98 Pre-Islamic Meccan idols in Ka'ba. 

99 Qur'an, XV, 9. 
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The Shah accuses the Shi'is of interpreting the Qur'an wrongly ignoring 
the rules of Arabic grammar and the lexicons. He asserts that to them 
"Rabb" means "'Ali", "infidels" refer to "Sunnis" and "munafiqs" 
(hypocrites) mean "the Prophet's companions." 

The Shi'is falsely accuse the Sunnis of being enemies of the AM al-Bayt 
and recount tales illustrating this to the illiterate Sunnis in order to alienate 
them from their faith. According to the Shah, the opposite is the case, 
for all Sunnis firmly believe that love for the Ahl al-Bayt is imperative for 
every Muslim, man and woman, and this is the basis of their faith. The 
Sunnis have individually and collectively written books praising the 
Ahl al-Bayt. They are known to have incessantly fought the Marwanid, 
Nawasib and the 'Abbasid who were hostile to the Ahl al-Bayt. The Shi'is, 
on the other hand, under the pretext of taqiya (dissimulation), supported 
the Nawasib and earned rewards and gifts from them although they were 
the A hi al-Bayt' s enemies. After the death of each Imam one section of 
the Shi'is used to condemn his rival as infidel, while the Sunnis praise 
all the members of the Ahl al-Bayt without exception (T. 64). 

The Shah accuses all Shi'i scholars of brazenly forging ahadith in order 
to prove that dedication to 'Ali and his house was the only passport to 
heaven. Naturally those who are sinners and sensuous and who do not 
wish to pray are attracted to Shi'ism. He reminds his readers that the 
Prophet and 'Ali had always urged their descendants to devote themselves 
to God and not depend on their relationship with him (the Prophet) 
(T. 59-60) . The Shi'i hadith scholars concocted baseless ahadith containing 
condemnations of the Prophet's companions (T. 62). Some Shi'i hadith 
scholars, whose names were identical with those of prominent Sunni 
hadith authors, wrote anti-Sunni works and ascribed them to their Sunni 
namesakes. For example Ibrahim ibn Qutayba was an extremist Rafidi 
and 'Abd- Allah Muslim ibn Qutayba, 100 the author of Kitab al-Ma'arif™ 1 
was a Sunni, but the Rafidi ibn Qutayba also gave the title Ma 3 arif to 
his book in order to confuse the Sunnis (T. 62-63). 

Some Shi'i 'ulama' became the disciples of eminent Sunni hadith scholars, 
obtained certificates of merit from them, and then used these to attract 
fervent Sunni students to their side. During their lectures they mixed 
their false ahadith with the genuine Sunni ahadith. However, this fraud was 
detected by Sunni scholars and some of the Shi'is directly, and others 
indirectly, admitted their deception. However, those Sunnis who were 

100 Abu Muhammad 'Abd-Allah bin Muslim al-DInawari (d. 276/889) was a prolific 
author and wrote very important religious, literary and political works. Ibn Qutayba 
was a great asset to the 'Abbasid caliph Mutwakkil who had replaced his pre- 
decessors' Mu'tazila glorification by orthodox Sunni patronage. 

101 This is an encyclopaedic work containing considerable historical information (ed. 
'Ukasha, Cairo, 1960). 
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converted to the Tafdiliyya beliefs, and those who embraced Shi'ism, 
based their faith on these fabricated ahadith. The pioneer of these 
frauds was Jabir bin Ju'fi, whose interpolations were detected by Imam 
Bukhari and Imam Muslim who excluded his spurious ahadith from their 
works However, Tirmidhi, Abu Dawud and Nisa'i accepted some of the 
corpus of fabricated ahadith as authentic although they rejected the 
majority. Abu'l-Qasim Sa'd bin 'Abd- Allah ibn Abi Khalaf Ashari 
Qummi was also gifted in the art of forgery and composed the chain of 
authorities so skilfully that many ignorant Sunnis were misled Nyashi 
has exposed Qummi's frauds (T. 61-62). Another Shi i, Ahlaj by 
name, was also a cheat and, in the garb of taqiya (dissimulation), won 
such ereat confidence from the Sunni scholars of hadith that even such an 
eminent Sunni hadith scholar as Yahya bin Mu'in was deceived, and 
endorsed Ahlaj's principles of hadith criticism. Among the ahadith popula- 
rised by him is one which says that Prophet Muhammad had declared 
that after himself 'Ali was their master (T. 87). 

Some of theShi'i forgeries in 'All's name are completely unauthentic 
but some of them are partly genuine. The Shi'is have made considerable 
changes in adapting the sermons and exhortations ascribed to Ali to suit 
their faith. The traditions of Radi"> 2 and his brother Murtada m the 
Mahj al-balagha™ contain patent insertions and rearranged sentences. 
All the points favourable to the Sunnis have been changed. Other Shi'i 
scholars, particularly Rajab bin Muhammad bin Rajab al-Bursi al-Hilli, 
have similarly ascribed to 'Ali statements favourable to their own faith. 

Some Shi'i scholars attribute their own works to different imams. The 
early sections of these books contain some genuine statements by a parti- 
cular Imam but misleading passages have been inserted. A Qur'anic 
exegesis compiled by ibn Babuwayh has been ascribed to Abu Muhammad 
Muhsin bin 'Ali Askari (T. 89). 

The Shi'is also claim that the Qur'anic verses and ahadith relating to 
the superiority of 'Ali and the Ahlal-Bayt and the ahadith concerning 'Ali's 
status as Imam, are unanimously accepted by both Sunnis and Shi'is and 
that only the verses and ahadith relating to the superiority of the first 
three caliphs are disputed. Hence, the Shi'is plead, the wisest course is 
to adopt the unanimously accepted doctrines. The Shi'i argument, the 
Shah says, is identical to the Jewish or Christian arguments which 
urge that as their Prophets are universally accepted as true and only the 
prophethood of Muhammad is in dispute, the wisest course is to discard 
him (T. 76-77). 



102 Sharif al-Radi was born in Baghdad in 359/970 and he died in 406/1016. He was an 
eminent Shi'i poet and scholar. 

103 Collection of the sermons and sayings of 'Ali. 
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In their works the Shi'is make exaggerated claims about their own 
greatness and that of 'Ali. Their books state that even the great prophets 
had prayed to God that c we may become one of 'All's Shi'is' (T. 92). 
The Shi'is believe that 'Ali tutored Gabriel at the time of the latter's birth 
concerning the name of Allah. 'Ali, according to them, was born long 
before Gabriel, who himself stated his age was astronomically vast 
(T. 92). Similarly their works claim that 'Ali taught the angels the 
techniques for repeating Allah's name (T. 93). Many miraculous state- 
ments describing the creation of Prophet Muhammad are also attributed 
by the Shi'is to 'All's birth (T. 93). They assert that 'Ali visits all Shi'is, 
both sinners and saints, before their death and saves them from questioning 
by the angels and from being consigned to hell-fire. The Shah in refuting 
the Shi'i claims as baseless, asserts that their beliefs about the intercession 
of 'Ali resemble the Christian belief that all souls return to Christ and 
that he is responsible for all rewards and punishments on the day of 
resurrection. The Shah adds that the Christians are justified in holding 
such a belief about Christ whom they consider the son of God, but that the 
Rafidis (Shi'is) have no basis for such a claim as, according to their faith, 
'Ali was only the Prophet's successor who was simply God's messenger 
(T. 93-4). The Shi'is, the Shah adds, also falsely ascribe to the Sunnis the 
belief that unless a person bears malice against 'Ali, even though it is as 
small as a bird's egg, he cannot become a Sunni. The Shah admits that 
'All bin al-Jahm al-Qarshi was undoubtedly responsible for spreading the 
above belief but asserts he was basically a fanatical Nasibi who had 
only become Sunni for his own gain. Later authors, particularly the 
composer of the Majalis al-mu'minin, however, did not hesitate to accept 
'Ali bin al-Jahm's authority and even went to the extent of accusing the 
Sunnis of taqiya, ignoring the fact that some Sunnis had sacrificed their 
lives fighting against the tyranny and oppressions of such Nasibis as 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf (d. 95/714) and the Umayyad Caliph, Walid (86-96/705- 
715) (T. 96-97). 

The Shi'is also resent the Sunni hadith which asserts "Verily Satan runs 
away seeing 'Umar's shadow". They interpret this hadith to mean that 
the Sunnis consider 'Umar was superior to the prophets, for even the latter 
were not immune from Satan's machinations. The Shah in his reply states 
that the Shi'i accusations recoil upon themselves for, despite their belief 
that the prophets cannot sin, they quote Qur'anic verses which prove that 
Satan influenced the prophets. The Shah goes on to say that some awliya 1 - 
(proteges of God, or saints) equal the prophets in some of their attain- 
ments. The only difference is that Satan cannot dominate the prophets 
by virtue of the quality of 3 ismat (impeccability), whereas, Satan could 
in theory dominate the awliyat although this did not occur. This state 
of 'ismat is known as mahfuziyya (being protected). The Qur'an also 
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refers to special slaves whom Satan cannot dominate. For instance it 
says : 

"Lo! My (faithful) bondmen over them thou hast no power" 104 . 
"He said : My Lord! Because Thou has sent me astray, I verily 
shall adorn the path of error for them in the earth, and shall mislead 
them every' one. 

Save such of them as are Thy perfectly devoted slaves." 105 

The Shah comments that the statement that "Satan flees from the 
shadow of 'Umar" is only allegorical, it means that he has no power to 
mislead 'Umar. It does not state that 'Umar is superior to the prophets. 
For example, the Shah says that thieves or robbers do not fear the king as 
much as they fear the kotwal (police officer) or fawjddr (district governors) for 
the latter are specifically appointed to stop their depredations, while the king 
is engaged in a large number of other duties. Since 'Umar's duty as a 
muhtasib (censor of morals) was to prevent people from violating the 
Shari'a, Satan was very scared of him ; even the River Nile was frightened 
of 'Umar and flowed at his orders, while the mountains and the earth 
refrained from producing earthquakes (T. 139-40). 

The Shah also strongly condemns the Shi' is for their historical forgeries 
and distortions. He goes on to say that they write books of Sunni history 
under Sunni names, in which they insert material consistent with their 
own faith in the biographies of the caliphs and stories of the conflicts 
between the Prophet's companions (T. 88). This plunged even the histo- 
rians into confusion; for example Sayyid Jamal al-Din Muhaddith, the 
author of the Rawdat al-ahbab 106 , went to the extent of extracting these 
events from the histories, particularly those relating to the bay a of Abu 

104 Qur'an, XVII, 65. 

105 Qur'an, XV, 39-40. 

106 Amir Jamal al-Din 'Ata'-Allah bin Fadl-Allah al-Husayni (d. 926/1520) wrote 
Rawdat al-ahbabfi siyar al-Nabi wa'l A I wa'l Ashdb at the instigation of Mir 'Ali-Shir 
Nawa'i (d. 906/1501), the vizier of Sultan Husayn Mirza of Herat. Its first maqsad 
(literally 'aim' but here 'volume' is meant), completed in 888/1484, deals with Pro- 
phet Muhammad ; the second maqsad deals with the first three caliphs and the third 
maqsad deals with 'All and the twelve Imams. Some orthodox Sunni scholars such 
as Mull a 'Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni believed that the third volume of the Rawdat al- 
ahbab was written by the Amir's son, Sayyid Mirak Shah, or someone else. Makhdum 
al-Mulk Mulla 'Abd-Allah Sultanpuri believed that even the second volume was not 
written by the Amir. (Muntakhab al-tawarikh, III, p. 71). In a letter to Miyan Farigh 
Shah, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz wrote "All the traditions in the first two volumes of Rawdat 
al-ahbab ending with the account of the martyrdom of 'Uthman are authentic and 
were compiled by Sayyid Jamal al-Din Muhaddith. The third volume was com- 
piled by Mirak Shah and the Mir's other sons". Maktubat-i Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
KLhudabakhsh Library Patna, letter no. 1. 
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Bakr and 'Ali's delay in accepting him as Caliph, and stories about 
'Uthman (T. 88). It is for this reason that Sunni scholars avoid the study 
of histories containing unreliable material. 

Sometimes the Shi'is, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz says, perpetrate a similar 
fraud. They write history books honestly quoting from authentic Sunni 
historical works, but, in their account of the Prophet's companions' 
quarrels, they quote from Shi'i Muhammad bin Jarir Tabari's Idahal- 
mustarshid on Imdma and from his other works condemning the Prophet's 
companions. They mention the author's name only and do not quote 
the title of the works. The Sunnis confuse the Shi'i Tabari with the Sunni, 
Muhammad bin Jarir Tabari Shafi'i, 107 the author of Tarikh-i Kabir. 
Unfortunately the Tarikh-i Kabir is very rare and the complete work is 
not generally available. Only a summary with insertions by the Shi'ite 
Samsati is easily obtained. The translators of the abridged version of the 
work were also Shi'is. 108 Scholars copy from the latter secondary work 
and become confused (T. 88). 

Some Shi'i authors deliberately include in their works imaginary stories 
condemning the Prophet's companions, hoping to popularise and render 
them acceptable by repetition from generation to generation. The pioneer 
in this fraud was Abu Makhnaf Lut bin Yahya (T. 88). A very strange 
legend in Shi'i historical works, quoted by the Shah relates to Halima 
bint Abu Dhu'ayb, Prophet Muhammad's foster-mother. The story says 
that once Hajjaj bin Yusuf (d. 95/714) severely reprimanded Halima when 
she called on him in 'Iraq for considering 'Ali superior to Abu Bakr and 
'Umar. Halima retorted that she did not prefer 'Ali over Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar only, as they were no match for him, but that she preferred 
him over all the prophets from Adam to Jesus. Then she recounted 
in considerable detail how 'Ali was superior to all the prophets and 
succeeded in convincing Hajjaj, so that not only did he refrain from taking 
any action against her but paid her one thousand dinars (gold coins). 
The Shah, refuting the story as a figment of Shi'i imagination, says that 
Halima is known to have died during the Prophet's lifetime ; some even 
assert that she died before Muhammad became the prophet. Hajjaj, 
the Shah adds, was well-known for his atrocities and thirst for Sayyid 

107 Abu Ja'far Muhammad bin Jarir al-Tabari (b. at Amul 224/838-9, d. at Baghdad 
310/923) was both an historian and the author of Qur'anic exegeses. His history 
entitled Tdrikh al-rusul wa'l muluk was published in fifteen volumes at Leiden in 
1879-1901. His commentary on the Qur'an entitled Jam? aUbaydn 'an ta'wil al- 
Qur'an was published in 30 volumes at the Maymaniya Press, Cairo, in 1321/1903. 

108 The well-known Persian translation of the abridged version of the Tabari's monu- 
mental historical work. Abu 'Ali Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Bal'ami (363/ 
974) was the prime minister of the Samanid ruler, 'Abd al-Malik I bin Nuh 
(343-350/954-961). 
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blood, and had executed a body of Sunnis for their support of the Ahl 
al-Bayt. How, the Shah asks, could Halima have entered Hajjaj's court 
without an invitation and why should she travel from Arabia to 'Iraq in 
the hope of any reward from Hajjaj when he was a well-known miser ? 
The Shah then refutes Halima's all alleged arguments (T. 112-21). 

In connection with the Shi'i claims of 'Ali's asceticism, the Shah says 
that this is not a virtue in the Muhammadi (Islamic) faith for otherwise 
the yogis of India, the Kashmir Rishis, 109 the Christian monks and the 
Chinese Lamas would have become greater than Solomon or Joseph who 
were kings. 

The Shah also accuses the Shi 5 is of writing books on Sunni kalam and 
beliefs in the names of eminent Sunni scholars and inserting stories condem- 
ning the Prophet's companions. One such forgery is Sin al-alamayn by 
Imam Muhammad Ghazali (T. 63). Similarly, another Shi'i wrote a 
book in the name of Imam Malik permitting homosexuality between 
master and slave on the authority of the Qur'anic verse : 

"And all married women are forbidden unto you save those (captives) 
whom your right hands possess." 110 

Someone reported to the Shah that he had seen a book ascribed to 
Imam Abu Hanifa containing wicked Sunni principles. This fraud, the 
Shah says, is successful because in Maliki countries such as Morocco, 
the works of Abu Hanifa are unknown. On the basis of this ignorance, 
for example, the author of the Hidaya 111 says that Imam Malik had made 
mut'a 112 - lawful although Imam Malik actually considered it a serious 
crime (T. 68). The Shi'is also insert fabricated material favourable to 
their faith in obscure Sunni works. They also make important additions 
to well known Sunni works in a most deceptive manner. For example, 
in Muhammad Shah's reign, two Shi'i noblemen, Murtada Khan and 
Murid Khan, had inserted favourable ahadith from the Shi'i works in 
authentic Sunni hadith works and then had them copied at great cost. 
These books were sold cheaply by the roadside. In Isfahan, Agha Ibrahim 
bin 'Ali Shah, a Safavid nobleman, also committed similar frauds. How- 
ever, the Shah says this strategy did not undermine Sunnism for none of 
their works was obscure (T. 69). In a different context he says that only 
the Shi'i kept their books hidden and locked for fear of the Tiiranis. Even 
the Usui al-Kafi and the Tahdhib were inaccessible (T. 215). 

109 A sufi movement in Kashmir, H. S. I., I, pp. 350-51. 

110 Qur'an, IV, 24. 

111 Hidaya by al-Marghinani (d. 593/1196) is a very important Hanafiyya law book. 

1 12 A marriage contracted for a limited period and for a certain sum of money ; Infra, 
pp. 322-33, 433-34. 
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The Shi 5 is also wrote books in the name of dhimmi infidels to prove 
that the Sunni faith was full of conflicts and contradictions from which 
the Shi'i religion was free. One of these works was written by Sharif 
Murtada and ascribed to Yuhunna bin Isra'il dhimmi. The Shah, in his 
refutation, says that no controversies surround fundamental Sunni 
beliefs and practices, only the collateral contents differ in some 300 matters, 
but this is not so serious as to warrant mutual accusations of heresy. 
Conversely all Shi'i sects call their rivals misguided and infidel. The 
collateral Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'i principles, despite clear injunctions 
from the Imams, differ on thousands of matters, for example on the 
principles relating to purification and drinking etc. The Shah questions 
how these contradictions were not discovered by Sharif Murtada, who 
was entitled 'alarn al-Huda (standard of guidance), was a mujtahid and was 
responsible for explicating inconsistencies. He suggests that "It was the 
veil of bigotry that blinded him. The arguments of the so-called dhimmis 
are nothing but a collection of absurd and inconsistent material. They 
can be likened to the rags stained with menstrual discharge which are 
thrown away in foul and dirty places. Sharif considers them fine garments, 
repeatedly washes them and stitches a robe of honour for the Shi'is from 
them. To the Sunnis they are feebler than cobwebs and weaker than 
trampled mulberry leaves" (T. 67-68). 

Chapter 3 : The Shi'is' Ancestors 

The third chapter elaborates the account of the Shi'is' ancestors discussed 
in the first chapter. It divides them into seven groups and reiterates that 
all Shi'is are followers of 'Abd-Allah ibn Saba'. All of them, the Shah 
asserts, were munqfiqs (hypocrites). They called themselves Muslims but 
in their heart they were enemies of Islam. The Shah says that although 
some Shi'i sects ungratefully condemn 'Abd-Allah because of his belief in 
'Ali's divinity and consider him the Ghulats' leader, in actual fact all the 
Shi'is are his disciples and believe in lies, frauds and slanders inherited 
from the Jews through 'Abd-Allah. All the Jewish characteristics described 
in the chapters from Baqarah (2nd) to al-Anfal (8th) are found in the 
Rafidis (T. 148-9). This third chapter identifies the Shi'is with the 
soldiers in 'Ali's army who deserted their leader and were condemned 
by him in his sermons in the Nahj al-balagha. The soldiers in Imam 
Hasan's army and the people of Kufa, who betrayed Imam Husayn at 
Karbala, are called Shi'is by the Shah. The Shi'is are condemned as 
traitors who incurred their Imam's wrath and hatred. 

The Shah states that no works by Kaysaniyyas survive and in the 
period of their early development there was no Zaydiyya author. They, 
therefore, borrowed their principles from the Mu'tazilaand their subsidiary 
rules from the Hanafiyyas. The Kitdb al-ahkam and the 'Aqidat al-Ilyas, 
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contain the basic elements of the Zaydiyya faith. A critical commentary 
on the latter was written by Shaykh Ibrahim Kurdi. The early Isma'ilis 
also did not have any literature of their own, but later many of their 
scholars wrote books during their domination of Egypt and Maghrib 
which disappeared after the destruction of their empire (T. 167). During 
the Mongol invasions the works by all Shi'i sects were destroyed except 
for those by the Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'is whose influence at the Mongol 
court enabled them to salvage their literature from the holocaust. How- 
ever, the Shah adds, according to the Ithna' 'Asharivyas about four 
hundred works by members of their sects were gradually lost, although 
their gist was subsequently reproduced in several other works. Four of 
these, al-Kafi, 113 Man La yahduruhu'l faaih™, Tahdhib™ and htibsar are the 
basic Shi'i works, but the Shi'i 'ulama' differ in assigning priority to one 
over the others. The Shah also gives a long list of the Imamiwa scholars. 
Among the later Shi'i authorities, the Shah mentions specially the names 
of Qadi Nur-Allah Shustari, Mulla 'Abd-Allah Mashhadi, the author of 
the Izhar al-Haqq, and Mulla Raf i' Wa'iz, the author of the Abwab al- Jinan 
(T. 166). The Shah also alleges that Shi'i authors consider each other's 
traditions unreliable. As an example of Shi'i scholarship, the Shah 
quotes their interpretation of the following Qur f artic verse to mean that 
they could take eighteen wives. The verse says : 

"Marry of the women, who seem good to you, two-two, three-three 
or four-four." 116 

Their interpretation that the verse allows eighteen marriages (2+2, 
3^_3 5 4+ 4,) is a gross falsification of the Qur'anic text and reduces it to 
the status of a child's toy 117 (T. 168). 

The basic characteristic of all the Shi'i sects, the Shah says, is their 
claim that their principles are based on the teachings of the Ahl al- 
Bayt. Each of them ascribes the origin of his basic and subsidiary rules to 
some Imam. Nevertheless each sect condemns its rivals as liars and 
impostors. Conversely the Sunni differences, the Shah adds, relate only 
to ijtihad (individual reasoning). From the time of the Prophet's compa- 
nions to the days of the founders of the four schools of jurisprudence, 

113 Usui al-Kafi by Muhammad ibn Ya'qfib al-Kulayn! (d. 329/940). 

114 It was written by Shaykh al-Saduq ibn Babuwayh (d. 381/991-2). 

115 Tahdhib al-ahkam and htibsar were written by Shaykh al-Ta'ifa Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan al-TusI (d. 460/1067). 

116 Qur'an, IV, 3. 

117 According to Mulla 'Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni, it was suggested to Akbar that the 
Sunni scholar ibn Abl Layla, allowed nine and some had allowed eighteen wives. 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, II, pp. 207-8. 
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differences arose between the individual judgments of the mujtahids on 
subsidiary rules but never on basic principles. Hence they do not falsify 
the religion as a whole (T. 15). 

Chapter 4 : Shi'i History and Tradition 

The fourth chapter deals with Shi'i akkbar (literally "information", 
technically ahadith), rijal (literally "men", technically "authorities"— both 
men and women) and isnad (chain of authorities). The Shah says that the 
Shi'is divide their ah&dith into four categories : sahik (sound), hasan (good), 
muwaththaq (trustworthy) and da 3 if (weak). The sahih traditions go back 
to the Imam-i ma'sum (impeccable imam) with unbroken isnads. The hasan 
traditions are also derived from the Imam-i ma 3 sum but the isnads may be 
broken. The muwaththaq traditions contain isnads from authorities who 
are trustworthy but who are not recognised for their piety. The isnSds 
of the da'lf traditions are from impious authorities (T. 174-75). The Shah 
comments that the Shi'i scholars do not pay any attention to the continuity 
of the links in their researches into ahadith. They also fail to examine, 
critically the rijal of isnads and accept the traditions unquestioningly 
without any research. They have no books on rijal or the art of cross- 
referencing and assessing the isnads. It was not until about 400/1009-10 
that a Shi'i wrote a book on rijal but it was verv elementary and perplex- 
ing. Subsequently 'Adabari, Niiashi, Abu Ta'far Tusi, Jamal al-Din bin 
Ta'us, Ibn Mutahhar and Taqi al-Din bin Dawiid wrote works on hadith 
criticism. However, these works also do not properly demarcate the 
grounds of preference and choice of different authorities (T. 177). 

The Shah again ridicules the claims of different Shi'i sects that their 
particular classical literature is sound and infallible and can be traced 
back to the Ahl al-Bayt. Each sect condemns its rivals' works as incorrect 
and forged. He then quotes contradictorv beliefs from different Shi'i 
works (T. 181-2). Strangely enough, the Shi'is relate traditions on the 
authority of infidel Christians such as Zakariyya ibn Ibrahim Nasrani 
and consider them friends of the Imam. The Shi'is also assert that the 
names of the Imams were omitted from many of the traditions for fear 
of persecution (T. 185). With biting sarcasm he criticizes their concepts 
about the Lord of the Age (Imam Mahdi), son of the eleventh Imam, 
Hasan 'Askari. He points out that there are serious differences of opinion 
on Imam Mahdi's age, and the date and place of his disappearance. 
The authenticity of the letters which his agents claim to have received has 
also been challenged (T. 186-91). 

The last section of the chapter discusses the four basic pillars of the 
Shi'i faith. They are Kitab, Khabar, ijma* and >aql. The Shah comments 
that as the Kitab (Qur'an) has not been transmitted by an Imam-i ma'sum, 
the Shi is do not base their arguments on it, although no Qur'an transmitted 
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through the Imams is available to them. They assert that the present 
Qur'an is 'Uthman's mutilated and garbled version whose commands 
have been altered by the chapters and verses he excluded from it. Secondly, 
according to the Shi'is, the Prophet's companions who passed on the 
Our'an were hypocrites and traitors, so that to the Shi'is it is like the 
books revealed to Moses and Jesus. Thirdly, they believe that the Quran's 
conveyors were not trustworthy and usurped the Prophet's family's 
right, so the Qur'anic proofs, revelations and miracles are meaningless 

to Shi'is. L ou) 

Likewise, the ShSh says, akhbar (hadith) has no meaning for the Shi is 
because of their differences over the appointment of Imams. The Shi'i 
statements can be proved only with the help of khabar (tradition) and 
vice versa. This is circular. The infallibility of the source of khabar is 
derived from itself and not from the Kitab which does not mention it. 
This makes all Shi'i beliefs illogical (T. 122-3). 

The Shi'i basis for ijma 3 (consensus among the recognised religious 
authorities) is also considered unreliable by the Shah, firstly because of 
the inevitable intervention of the Imam-i ma'sum in it, and secondly, as 
the Shi'i beliefs about prophethood and the shari'a are unproven, to 
them ijmd 3 is meaningless. Lastlv the Shi'is do not allow 5 aql (reasoning) 
in matters of qiyas (analogical deductions) and thus nullify an important 
basis for deducing shari'a rules (T. 193-5). 

The Shi'i interpretation of the word "'itrat", is preposterous in the Shah's 
view. According to Arab usage, the word means "close relations," but 
the Shi'is omit the following from their list of Prophet Muhammad's 
'itrat : his two daughters (Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum), his uncle 
'Abbas (and his descendants) and his cousin Zubayr. The Ithna' 'Asha- 
riyyas also consider some of Fatima Zahra's descendants their enemies. 
For example they believe Zayd bin 'Ali bin Husayn, who was very pious 
and was martyred by the Marwanid branch of the Umayyad caliphs, 
to be their adversary. They are also hostile to Zayd's son Yahya. Ibrahim 
bin Musa Kazim and Ja'far bin Musa Kazim are regarded by the Ithna' 
'Asharis as their opponents as well. They call Ja'far bin Musa Kazim 
a "liar" although he was an outstanding saint and Bayazid Bistami was 
his disciple. This sect wrongly thinks that Bayazid was Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq's disciple. Likewise they have given Imam Hasan 'Askari's 
brother, Ja'far bin 'Ali, the title of "liar". The Ithna' 'Asharis accuse 
not only Hasan bin Hasan Muthanna, his son 'Abd-Allah Mahad and his 
grandson, Muhammad, called Nafs-i Zakiyya, of apostacy and heresy, 
but Ibrahim bin 'Abd-Allah, Zakariyya bin Muhammad Baqir, Muham- 
mad bin 'Abd-Allah bin Husayn bin Hasan, Muhammad bin Qasim 
bin Hasan and Zayd bin 'Ali bin Husayn's grandson, Yahya bin 'Umar, 
as well. In short, the Shah says, the Ithna' 'Asharis exceed the Khawarij 
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and Nawasib in insulting the Prophet's 'itrat, to whom these so-called 
enemies are far more acceptable and important than their stupid Ithna.' 
'Ashariyya friends (T. 202-3). Inevitably, according to the Shah, the 
Shi'is have to depend on Sunni traditions for authenticating their faith. 
They arbitrarily choose some and reject others. They are ungrateful and 
guilty of "eating the bread of one and thanking the other" (T. 199). 

The Shah goes on to sav that the Shi'is sinfully accuse the Prophet's com- 
panions of embracing Islam out of lust for the Persian girls and wealth 
which were destined to fall into the hands of the Prophet's followers (T. 1 99) . 

In his conclusion, the Shah rejects the credibility of Shi'i beliefs on the 
ground that the Shi'i sects differ among themselves regarding the number 
of Imams. An appendix to this chapter deals with what Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz considers Shi'i absurdities, whose principal source, according to 
him, are the works of the Shi'is themselves. Some of these are as follows : 

1. The Shi'is assert that the Lord of the Age (Mahdi) has been in 
hiding for a thousand vears for fear of a small body of men. The 
Shah marvels that the Shi'is' Mahdi did not re-appear when the 
'Abbasids were annihilated and the Islamicised Mongols, devoted 
to the AM al-Bayt, were dominant, or when Shi'i rule was consoli- 
dated by the Safavids in the Arab and Persian Traqs and Khurasan. 
The Shi'i supremacy in the Deccan, Bengal and Awadh in India 
also should have prompted the Mahdi to return. 

2. Shi'i books make the absurd allegation that Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq 
allowed his slave girls to have sexual intercourse with other 
Shi'is (T. 204). 

3. They make a similar shameless allegation about Umm-Kulthum, 
Fatima's daughter, who was married to the second caliph 'Umar. 
The Shi'i works state that Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq said that "hers 
was the first privy parts seized from us". This allegation also 
makes 'Ali, Hasan and Husayn shameless cowards. The Shi'is 
forget that even Delhi vagabonds do not publicly use such foul 
language. We know, the Shah goes on to say, that the Pathans 
of Qandahar, called Durranis, raped a large number of Delhi 
bazaar girls, but this was so humiliating that it was never mentioned 
by them. How then could Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq utter these 
words?, the Shah asks. 

4. The Shi'is assert that the Imams married their sisters and daughters 
to the infidels; the marriage of Sakina, the wife of Mus'ab bin 
Zubayr, was a case in point. This fact was also evident from the 
Sayyid genealogical works. 

5. The Shi'is allege that once Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq threw the Qur'an 
on the floor and abused it. The Shah quotes Kulayni as his 
authority (T. 304). 
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6. Despite 'Ali's declaration in the Nahj al-balagha that he would 
fearlessly reveal the truth, the Shi'is allege that 'Ali and the 
Imams, fearing for their lives, hid their true faith and practised 
tapiya (dissimulation). 

7. The Shi'is ascribe to their Imams the exegeses on some Qur'anic 
verses which are grossly incompatible with the rules of Arabic 
grammar. This is done to impress and mislead others. 

8. Although the Qur'an strongly urges Muslims to perform jihad 
the Shi'is allege that their Imams prohibited it. This is a complete 
falsification of the Qur'an and the ahadith. 

9. The Shi'is allege that the Imams permitted adultery with divorced 
women. 

10. The Shi'is state that some Imams allowed men to play with their 
genitals during pravers. 

11. The Shi'is allege that the Imams permitted the wearing of dirty 
clothes during prayers. 

12. The Shi'is assert that the Imams allowed the flesh of dead animals 
to be eaten. 

13. The Shi'is claim that the Imams allowed men to kiss and hug 
women during pravers. 

14. The Shi'is allege that the Imams prohibited teaching the rules 
of faith regarding nocturnal pollution to women in order to 
prevent them from finding a pretext to ignore prayers (T. 205). 

15. The Shi'is allege that Imam Muhammad Baqir and Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq had urged the abandonment of taqlya although they 
admitted that it was ah ancestral practice. 

16. The Shi'is wrongly claim that the Imams neither paid zakat on 
uncoined (ghqyr maskuk) gold and silver nor made others pay it 
to them. This is a clear violation of Qur'anic injunctions. The 
relevant verse reads : 

"They who hoard up gold and silver and spend it not in the way 
of Allah unto them give tidings (O Muhammad) of a painful doom." 118 

17. The Shi'is incorrectly allege that the Imams permitted men and 
women to tear their garments when mourning their relatives. 

18. The Shi'is ascribe the wrong exceptions to the rules of retaliation 
to their Imams. 

19. The Shi'is allege that the Imams allowed istirqaq in the event 
of a dhimmi infidel killing a Muslim. Istirqaq means making 
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slaves of the murderer's sons. This grossly violates the Qur'anic 
injunction viz. : 

"O mankind! Keep your duty to your Lord and fear a Day when 
the parent will not be able to avail the child in aught, nor the child 
to avail the parent" 119 (T. 206). 

The Shi'i interpretation of the retaliation laws equates the shari'a 
with the tora (laws) of Chingiz. 

20. The Shi'is allege that their Imams declared that for three days 
from the 9th Rabi' 1 (the anniversary of 'Umar's assassination) 
all sins committed by the Shi'is would be pardoned by God. 

21. The Shi'is state that the Imams had permitted the water used 
for washing the penis after urination to be drunk. 

22. The Shi'is say that the Imams declared that the term ee ummat-i 
maTuna" (accursed community) should be replaced by "ummat-i 
marhuma" (the community taken bv God into His mercy) for Sunnis. 

The Shah goes on to say that the Shi'i allegations are designed to 
confuse the Muslim community and estrange them from the shari'a. 
He concludes the chapter with the note that the Shi'i follow irreconcilable 
theories even in their basic imdma doctrine. For example a tradition 
recorded by Kulayni says that Zavd Shahid, son of Imam Zayn al- 
' Abidin, did not consider his brother Imam Muhammad Baqir an Imam. 
The Ithna' 'Asharis, however, regard Imam Baqir as their fifth Imam. 
Secondly, Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, Imam Baqir's successor, considered 
Zayd Shahid and his companions true martyrs like Imam 'Ali. According 
to the Shah, it was unbelievable that Imam Zayn al-' Abidin, who loved 
Zayd very dearly, did not tell him the principles of imdma and left him in 
such abysmal ignorance that he fought, jihad against the Umayyad caliphs 
independently and did not follow Imam Muhammad Baqir's guidance. 
The Shah asserts that the differences in the Zaydiyya and Ithna' 'Ashariyya 
theories on the appointment of an imam and the mutual contradictions 
relating to the imams' duties, suggest that the Shi'i theory of divinely 
appointed imams is baseless (T. 207-8). 

Chapter 5 : Ilahiyat (Divinity) 

The fifth chapter deals with the Shi'i and Sunni conflicts over their 
respective beliefs regarding the ma'rifa (knowledge) of Allah. Both believe, 
the Shah says, that ma'rifa of Allah is imperative. The Shi'is believe that 
irrespective of divine command it is essential for all adults to recognize 
God under the guidance of reason {'aql). The Sunnis believe that ma'rifa 

119 Qttr'an, XXXI, 33. 
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is not 'aqli (based on reason) but is dependent on the obedience to the 
shari'a and the contemplation of God should be made under the guidance 
of His command. The Sunnis add that reason (>aql) should not be consi- 
dered a decisive factor and guide in matters of faith. The Shi'i belief, 
according to the Shah, thus violates the Qur'anic injunction : 

"The decision is for Allah only." 120 

Further the Qur'an says, 

"We never punish until We have sent a messenger." 121 

Had a rule based only on reason been imperative, its repudiation would 
have brought divine punishment even before a prophet appeared. This 
has not been the case. The Shi'is also violate their Imams' teachings 
in this respect as is mentioned in the Kafi of Kulayni. The source of the 
tradition is Imam Ja'far, who says that "it is not incumbent upon 
human beings to recognise Allah; it is the latter who guides them to 
recognise Him" (T. 211). 

The Shah says that according to Sunni beliefs, nothing is incumbent 
upon God, while the Shi'is wrongly believe that according to reason many 
things are necessary for God. This would mean that God is subservient 
to reason (T. 229-30). 

Out of twenty two Shi'i beliefs about Allah showing their sinfulness 
and heresy, some relate to Shi'i sects which are extinct such as the 
Hakmiyya, Salimiyya, Shaytaniyya, Muthaymiyya, Yunissiyya, and the 
eight branches of the Zaydiyya. The Shah admits that the Ithna/ 'Asharis 
also condemn the absurd non-Ithna' 'Ashari beliefs about Allah and 
therefore, they demand that should not be used as a weapon against them 
(the Ithna' 'Asharis). The Shah asserts that the Ithna.' 'Asharis who 
follow the lead given by other Shi'i sects in condemning the Prophet's 
companions, cannot then disown the Ghulat doctrines on God (T. 220). 

The Shah chooses the Ithna' 'Ashari beliefs about free will (qadr) to 
condemn their sinful departure from the true belief in Allah. For example, 
Shaykh Abu Ja'far Tusi, Sharif Murtada, and a large number of Ithna' 
'Ashari scholars believe that Allah does not interfere with the human 
power of personal discretion. The Shah says that the Qur'anic verse 
"Allah is able to do all things" 122 is sufficient to falsify this belief. Stating 
the Sunni belief on the controversy, the Shah says that God creates 
everything that man and animals do, whether good or evil, involving 
belief or disbelief, obedience or disobedience. Men have no power over 

120 Qur'an, VI, 57 ; XII, 40 ; XII, 67. 

121 Qur'an, XVII, 15. 

122 Qur'an, II, 259. 
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this; they are rewarded or punished according to the extent of their 
industry and action. Conversely, the Kaysaniyyas, Imamiyyas (Ithna* 
'Asharis) and all the Zaydiyya sub-sects believe that man is the architect 
of his own deeds and that God does not interfere with the works, actions 
and will of either human beings or animals. This Shi'i belief, the Shah 
argues, is contrary to both the Qur'an and the teachings of 'itrat (the 
Prophet's immediate family or the Imams) (T. 233-34). 
The Qur'an for example says : 

"When Allah hath created you and what ye make ?" 

Turning to the Imams' statements that men are the architects of their 
own deeds, the Shah asserts that except in a few cases, Imams' support for 
the Shi'i belief is not available. However, the Shah states, the Shi'is 
argue that had God been the architect of men's deeds, the whole mecha- 
nism of reward and punishment would become meaningless. The Shah 
in his refutation of the Shi'i theory produces two arguments both supported 
by statements from Imams. Firstly he says that the reward for each act 
depends on God's knowledge of the individual. For example God knows 
those men who, allowed to act according to their own judgment, would 
be faithful and those who would be infidel. God rewards and punishes 
good and bad acts performed by different people according to His own 
knowledge. Had God assigned the creation of action to human beings, 
they could undoubtedly be called creators of the divine decree. The 
Shi'is, the Shah alleges, also do not consider unjust God's judgment 
of actions on the basis of His own knowledge. According to Shi'i works, 
infidel children would also be despatched to hell for God knows that in 
their maturity they would follow their parents' customs. The Shi'i 
authors, such as Kulayni on the authority of Imam Ja'far, assert that 
Allah, before making human beings, created felicity and misery. Those 
who are created as fortunate will never incur God's wrath although they 
may perform evil deeds, while God will never favour those created as 
wretched even though they act piously (T. 234-35). 

Secondly reward or punishment is not based on action unless it is 
deliberate ; doing something inadvertently is not culpable. Rewards and 
punishments relate to good or bad intentions even though the action might 
not have taken place. Kulayni, on the authority of Imam Ja'far, says 
that the intention of the believer is superior to his action while the inten- 
tion of the infidel is inferior to his action. It is clear, the Shah says, that 
man has no power to create intentions, these depend on God's will. 'How 
could God judge on the basis of inclinations were the Shi'i theories of 
free-will correct V, the Shah demands. He blames Sharif Murtada for the 
invention of these Shi'i doctrines and asserts that his authority was Arabic 
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poetry and not the Imams' teachings. According to Kulayni, Imam 
Ja'far and some other Imams assert that there is nothing like complete 
predestination (jabr) or total autonomy {tafwid). The truth lies between 
them (bayn amrayn) . The Shi'i glossing of bayn amrayn as meaning power and 
authority over actions and not the creation of any particular act, according 
to the Shah, is far-fetched (T. 235-36). The Shah quotes Fusul: 

"Once someone asked Imam Rida whether Allah compels His servants 
to do something over which they have no power. The Imam said 
Allah is very just. Then the Imam was asked whether men had 
power to do whatever they liked. The Imam answered that they 
were most helpless." 

Another tradition from Nathar aUDurar contradicting free-will is based 
on Imam Rida's conversation in Ma'mun al-Rashid's court. The Imam 
was asked again whether men were helpless, and he replied: "Allah is 
very just and He would not compel someone to do something and then 
punish him". The Imam was then asked whether man hadfull autonomy. 
The Imam replied: "Allah is a very high authority and does not in- 
differently leave human beings to satisfy their carnal desires" (T. 242^43). 

The Shah also defends the Sunni belief that on the Day of Judgment, 
the faithful will see Allah and talk to him while the infidels and hypocrites 
would be deprived of these blessings. Conversely the Shah alleges that the 
Shi'is, contrary to the teachings of the Qur'an and their Imams, deny 
the Sunni theory concerning the vision of God. The Qur'an says: 

"Looking toward their Lord; 

"And that day will other faces be despondent 123 

"Lo! those who purchase a small gain at the cost of Allah's covenant 

and their oaths, they have no portion in the Hereafter. Allah will 

neither speak to them nor look upon them on the Day of Resurrection, 

nor will He make them grow. Theirs will be a painful doom." 124 

The Shah also says that the verse "Vision comprehendeth Him not" 125 
does not reject vision but comprehension. The verse goes on to say 
that the vision of God is not common to all but is a special gift to those to 
whom He would show Himself. The Shah also quotes a tradition from 
ibn Babuwayh which says that Imam Ja'far answered in the affirmative 
to a question as to whether the faithful see God on the Judgment Day 
(T. 243-44). 

123 Qjir'an, LXXV, 23-24. 

124 Qur'an, III, 77. 

125 Qjir'an, VI, 104. 
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In this chapter, the Shah also condemns the Shi'is for violating the 
traditions of the Ahl al-Bayt who recited and taught the existing Qur'an 
and states that Imam Hasan 'Askari wrote an exegesis on this very Qur'an. 
The Shi'i belief, says the Shah, was so patently false that Shaykh ibn 
Babuwayh renounced the theory. For this very reason he was known as 
"Saduq" (truth-speaking) (T. 215). 

Chapter 6: Nubuwwa (Prophethood) 

The sixth chapter is designed to refute the Shi'i views on prophets and 
their understanding of the prophets' mission. It discusses fifteen Shi'i 
'aqidas (beliefs). The second 'aqida discusses three Shi'i premises and five 
extremist views (ghulu). This chapter also elaborates upon the basic Sunni 
criticism of Shi'i beliefs concerning the prophets given in the first chapter. 

1. The Sunnis believe that nothing is imperative for God and that 
He created prophets out of His generosity and compassion for 
mankind. Had this not been so God would not have accounted 
their creation as an act of grace in the Qur'an. 

The Qur'an says: 

"Allah verily hath shown grace to the believers by sending unto them 
a messenger of their own who reciteth unto them His revelations." 126 

Further Abraham would not have prayed: 

"Our Lord! And raise up in their midst a messenger from among 
them who shall recite unto them Thy revelations, and shall instruct 
them in the Scripture and in wisdom and shall make them grow" 127 
(T. 244). 

Conversely, the Shi'is believe it is essential that God should create either a 
prophet or his deputy. No age or period should be devoid of either one 
or the other. The Isma'ilis consider the presence of both in the same age 
compulsory. Refuting the Shi'i belief, the Shah says that innumerable 
Qur'anic verses mention periods when there were no messengers (age of 
fatra). The Qur'an also refers to Prophet Muhammad as the "Seal of 
the Prophets". 'All's sermons in the Nahj al-balagha speak both of the 
"Seal of the Prophethood" and "cessation of messengers" (T. 244-46). 

2. All Islamic sects believe that the prophets are superior to the entire 
creation, but the Imamiyyas believe that, except for some very great 
prophets, 'All was more perfect than the rest. Some Shi'i scholars 

126 Qur'an, III, 164. 

127 Qur'an, II, 129. 
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such as Hilli have reservations even about this view and consider 
'AH the equal of the greatest prophets. Only the Zaydiyyas are known 
to have firmly declared that those who consider any Imam superior 
to the prophets are damned. The Shah quotes ibn Babuwayh, 
who records the tradition of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq saying "verily 
as compared with 'All, the prophets are nearest to God". The 
Shah goes on to comment that the Shi'is adopt such an extremist 
attitude towards the subsidiary principles of faith that the funda- 
mentals are relegated to the background. Consequently their extre- 
mist notions about the Imams' importance distort their beliefs con- 
cerning God's unity and devalue the prophethood. Although the 
Shi'is believe that the Imams are deputies for the prophets, they 
then contradict themselves by declaring them superior to the pro- 
phets. The Shi'i scholars also consider the tradition related by ibn 
Babuwayh unique and therefore unable to override the basic belief. 
Hilli urges Shi'i scholars to reject ahadith based on solitary narrators. 

The Shah discusses three Shi'i premises (T. 246-7). Firstly, as the Imams 
are superior in knowledge to the prophets, they must be superior in status. 
The Shah says that even the acceptance of the unfounded Shi'i belief 
that the Imams had acquired the entire corpus of knowledge gained by 
all the prophets would not prove them superior. A contemporary logician 
who has mastered the principles of Aristotle, Abu Nasr Farabi and Abu 
'Ali ibn Sina cannot claim superiority over them (T. 248). 

The second Shi'is presumption emanates from the tradition of Hasan 
bin Kabish whose source is Abu Dharr. The tradition says: 

"The Prophet looked at 'Ali bin Abi Talib and said he is the best 
among the former and the later generations, residents both of earth 
and heaven." 

The Shah comments that the above tradition and others like it are 
related exclusively by the Imamiyyas. Moreover many Shi'i scholars do 
not consider Hasan bin Kabish a reliable authority. Obviously, the Shah 
adds, 'Ali was not superior to the Prophet who was his contemporary; 
however, during his reign as caliph he was definitely more perfect than the 
rest of mankind (T. 248-49). 

The third Shi'i presumption is based on the traditions of Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq. They say: 

"The spirit in the verse 'The Spirit is by command of my Lord' is a 
creation superior to Gabriel and Michael and to all those who were 
before them. When Gabriel and Michael were created only Muham- 
mad existed. He also existed when the Imams were created. Gabriel 
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and Michael inspire and strengthen Muhammad, and the Gabriel, 
Michael and Muhammad inspire and strengthen the Imams." 

Commenting on this tradition, the Shah says that, of its authorities, 
Hisham bin Salim was condemned by the Imams themselves, and Abu 
Basir had admitted his lies. However, were the tradition considered 
authentic, it would contradict the doctrine of the 'ismat (impeccability) of 
the prophets and Imams, for only those who are not ma'sum need tutors. 
"More comical is ibn Babuwayh who sings loudly in his Kitab al-I'tiqdd" : 

"Verily Allah has not created anyone of his created beings superior to 
Muhammad and the Imams. They are God's best friends and undoubt- 
edly God is friendlier to them than those who are estranged from them 
and is more favourable to them than the entire creation" (T. 248-49). 

Again the same ibn Babuwayh gives in the Kitab al-Amali, a lengthy 
tradition ascribed to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq: 

"Verily Allah said to the residents of heaven i.e. to the spirits of 
angels and prophets and others that they be informed that I have 
given in marriage to the lady (Fatima), whom I love most, one who 
after the prophets is my greatest favourite." 

The Shah says that this tradition clearly says that God loves the pro- 
phets more than 'Ali. The least that can be said about it is that "a liar 
has no memory". The Shi'i beliefs and arguments are full of similar 
discrepancies and contradictions (T. 250-51). The greatest contradictions 
are in ibn Babuwayh's remarks. 

The extremist type of Shi'i statements denigrating the prophets and 
exalting the Imams are as follows: 

1. Allah's real intention was to create the Imams and the prophets 
were made dependent on them. The Shi'i authority is Muhammad 
bin Nu'man who taught Sharif Murtada and Shaykh Abu Ta'far 
Tusi (T. 251). 

2. God made the angels and prophets promise that they would accept 
the Imams as their masters and would obey them. Indeed God 
had obtained an agreement from the earlier prophets regarding 
Prophet Muhammad's status in order that they would proclaim 
to their nation the advent of the Seal of the Prophets. In the 
Imams' case this was not essential. Hasan bin Saffar and Muham- 
mad bin Babuwayh are the principal Shi'i sources (T. 252-3). 

3. The Shi'is believe that the prophets borrowed the divine light 
from the Imams and followed in the latter's footsteps. Again ibn 
Babuwayh is their authority (T. 253-4). 
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4. The Shi'is believe that, except for Prophet Muhammad, the pro- 
phets would follow 'All on Judgment Day (T. 254-55). 

5. On Judgment Day, 'Ali and the other Imams would enjoy a higher 
status than the prophets with the exception of Prophet Muhammad. 

The Shah comments that first of all the above Shi'i traditions are in- 
correct, and secondly that they are incompatible with reason and sound 
judgment. 

Further, the Shah asserts that although the Shi'is ostensibly believe 
Muhammad to be the "Seal of the Prophets", they in fact consider that 
not only were their Imams prophets, but they were superior to the prophets 
and could change their ordinances, including Prophet Muhammad's 
shari'a. They believe that 'Ali accompanied the Prophet to mi'raj (heavenly 
journey). Some believe that he saw the same thing on earth as the Prophet 
saw in heaven and that he was related to Prophet Muhammad in the same 
manner as Aaron was to Moses. The Shah remarks that 'Ali survived 
thirty years after the Prophet's death. This belief, according to the Shah 
makes the Shi'i acceptance of Muhammad as the Seal of the Prophets un- 
tenable Further, the Shah says that the Shi'is believe that 'Ali received 
divine revelation. The only difference between himand Prophet Muham- 
mad was that the latter saw the angel and the former heard its voice. 
The Shi'is also believe that it is lawful, or rather imperative, for prophets 
to tell lies. They refer to Abraham's excuse to his people of illness m 
order to avoid joining them in their idolatrous worship. The Shi'is see 
this incident as strongly confirming their belief relating to taqiya. Con- 
versely the Sunnis believe that the prophets do not lie and are immune 
from calumny and that the performance of taqiya renders them unable 
to discharge their duties as preachers of the divine message. The hadith 
states that Abraham told three lies {kidhb), but these were actually only 
ambiguous phrases. The Shah says that, like the Shi'is, the Sunnis also 
believe that the prophets are immune from sin but that m fact they in- 
advertently committed minor sins (T. 256-72). 

Chapter 7 : Imama 

The seventh chapter, dealing with the refutation of Shi i beliefs con- 
cerning imama is more detailed. It opens with an explanation of the Sunni 
noint of view. The Sunnis, the Shah states, maintain that, in keeping 
with the laws of nature, qualified adults should choose their own leader 
bearing in mind the qualities of leadership laid down by the shari a They 
should obey his orders when compatible with the shari'a and assist him in 
upholding it. Conversely the Shi'is assert that the appointment of an imam 
is incumbent upon God. The Shah says that, as pointed out m the chapter 
on divinity, according to the Sunnis, nothing is imperative for God. 
The implementation of the shari'a penal laws, fighting jihad, deploying 
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armies and distributing ghanima and khums are the commander's duties 
and his election is the adults' responsibility. The appointment of an 
imam by God leads to innumerable complications, for people's opinions 
and wishes differ. Naturally the imams are threatened by seditious ele- 
ments and, m order to perform their duties, resort to taqiya for fear of 
their lives. Those whom the Shi'is regard as divinely appointed Imams 
were always subject to these pressures. Were the imam's appointment 
regarded as an act of divine benevolence, it should be imperative that he 
receive divine assistance and victory over his enemies or else he was 
doomed to failure. Some Ithna' 'Asharis, however, assert that the appoint- 
ment of an imam is the first grace, and the second is his dominance. The 
perversity and malignancy of mankind, according to the Shi'is were 
responsible for an imam's failure and the threat to their lives was so great 
that the twelfth Imam had entered into protracted occultation (ghaybat-i 
kubra) and no trace of his existence is available. 

The Shah says that the Shi'i reply does not answer the Sunni criticism 
According to the Sunnis this appointment is an act of benevolence implying 
divine assistance and dominance but the Shi'i theory does not necessitate 
assistance and dominance and is only a "foolish babbling". None of the 
Zaydiyyas, Aftabiyyas, Waqifiyyas, Naiisiyyas and other non-Imamiyya 
Shi'is or Sunni historians says that the rulers ever threatened the Imams No 
Imam has ever been forced to go into occultation. Secondly, the Shi'is be- 
lieve that the Imams die when they choose and do nothing unless command- 
ed by God. The Shah concludes that if the occultation took place by divine 
command, and the Imam, despite the increasing complications in the faith, 
has not reappeared, the question of benevolence is ruled out (T. 272-73)' 

The Shah then refutes Sharif Murtada's theories in the Tanzih al-Anbiya* 
wa'l-aHmma that the Lord of the Age (the Mahdi) differs radically from 
his ancestors. The Mahdi, Sharif Murtada states, is a continuing force 
He is a man of war who triumphs over his enemies and takes revenge by 
destroying their rule and power. The Mahdi would not be nervous like 
his ancestors. The Shah calls Sharif Murtada's statement "a lunatic's 
cry and nonsense". It has been repeatedly claimed, remarks the Shah 
that according to Shi'i belief the Mahdi knows very well that none can 
kill him, that should he meet Jesus Christ he would act as Christ's imam 
that he can fight Dajjal (Antichrist), that he can forcibly lead the people 
to prayers before God and that he can take adequate revenge on his 
ancestral enemies and die when he chose. This being the case, the Shah 
concludes, there is no explanation for such a long occultation. 

The other argument, the Shah says, is that according to. the Sunnis 
the signs of the day of resurrection would become evident after the end of 
1200 fr>|/1786. The Shi'is assert that the Mahdi would reappear at the 
beginning of the century and not in the middle. There would be no time 
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gap between Jesus Christ's declaration of war and the Mahdi's reappea- 
rance (T. 274). 

The clouds would shade the Mahdi's head and not the grotto of Surr 
Man Ra'a (Samarra). 128 He would not start the war from there but from 
Mecca. When he would declare himself Imam, he would be forty years old, 
neither a child nor an old man. The Shah with biting sarcasm asks why 
a number of Shi'i sects believe that the promised Mahdi was ImamBaqir 
or Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. Why should the twelfth Imam be so frightened, 
when Sayyid Muhammad of Jawnpur' s 129 loud proclamation of himself as 
Mahdi did not harm him or his followers in the Deccan andRajputana? Why 
did the Mahdi not reappear during the Safavid rule or that of the Mughals 
under Jahangir which was virtually dominated by his Shi'i queen, Nur 
Jahan and her relatives? Why did the Mahdi miss the opportunity of 
seizing Transoxiana or Turkey? The Shah emphasizes that Sharif 
Murtada's claim, that initially the Mahdi was only hidden from his enemies 
but, that when a desperate search for him was initiated he completely 
disappeared, is unhistorical. History does not prove that Imam Hasan 
'Askari had a son, let alone that a search was instituted for him. The 
story is, of course, a figment of Shi'i 'ulama's imagination (T. 274-5). 

In refutation of the Shi'i belief in the hidden Imam, the Shah em- 
phatically underlines the Sunni conditions that an imam should never be 
in occultation but politically dominant and should enforce shari'a law. 
He quotes the following verses from the Qur'an: 

"Allah hath promised such of you as believe and do good works that 
He will surely make them to succeed (the present rulers) in the earth 
even as He caused those who were before them to succeed (others) ; 
and that He will surely establish for them their religion which He 
hath approved for them, and will give them in exchange safety after 
their fear." 130 

"Those who, if We give them power in the land, establish worship 
and pay the poor-due and enjoin kindness and forbid iniquity." 131 
(T. 278-79). 

128 Situated at the east bank of the Tigris, halfway between Takrit and Baghdad, 
Surra man ra'a (delighted is he who sees it) was founded in 221/836 by the 'Abbasid 
caliph al-Mu'tasim (218-27/833-42). 

129 Sayyid Muhammad of Jawnpur was born in 847/1443. He left Jawnpur for Mecca 
in 894/1489. Travelling through the Deccan he reached Mecca in 901/1495-96 and 
declared himself the Mahdi. After his return to Gujarat he reiterated his claim in 
903/1497-98 in Ahmadabad. The local 'ularna* failed to refute Sayyid Muhammad 
and a large number of followers rallied round him. Hounded by his enemies he 
left for Khurasan viaSind and died at Farah in 910/1505. M.R. M., pp. 68-95. 

130 Qur'an, XXIV, 55. 

131 Qur'an, XXII, 41. 
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The Shah also refutes the Shi'i theory that, like the prophets, the Imam 
should be impeccable and infallible. According to the Shah, verses in the 
Qur'an as well as the statement of the Imams, contradict this view. The 
Qur'an says: 

"Lo! Allah hath raised up Saul to be a king for you." 132 

The Shah comments that it was universally admitted that Saul was 
not immune from sin but his obedience was divinely ordained. Secondly, 
before his appointment as a prophet, Adam was the imam and the 
khalifa on earth, but he is known to have, sinned, "And Adam disobeyed 
his Lord, so went astray."*" The Qur'an goes on to say, "Then his 
(Adam's) Lord chose him, and relented towards him, and guided 
him." 134 As evidence of the Imam's own statements the Shah quotes the 
Usui al-Kafi wherein 'Ali declares : 

"Do not stop from telling the truth or from giving just advice for 
verily I am not immune from faults" (T. 280). 

Further, al-Fusul's 1 ™ author says that according to Abu Makhnaf 's 136 
tradition, Husayn bin 'Ali exhibited his disgust at his brother Hasan's 
peace with Mu'awiya (T. 280). In the Sahifa Kamila™ Imam Sajjad says: 

"Satan has caught hold of my reins leading me towards scepticism 
and uncertainty and I abhor Satan's evil actions and my carnal 
self which obeys Satan." 

According to the Shah both statements,,arrespective of their credibility, 
violate the notion of immunity from sin (T. 281). Further, the Shah says 
that the Shi'is misconstrue and misinterpret the divine declaration relating 
to the appointment of the imam as king. For instance, in the chapter on 
"The Prophet", the Qur'an says: 

"And We made them Imams." 138 

132 Qur'an, 11, 247. 

133 Qur'an, XX, 121. 

134 Qur'an, XX, 122. 

135 Sharif Murtada 'Alam al-hudd. 

136 Abu Makhnaf (d 157/774) is an important early authority on events at Jamal, Siffin 
and Karbala. Of his works, Kitdb al-Jamal is very famous. 

137 al-sahifat al-kdmila or al-Sahifat al-Sajjddiyya, known as the 'Tsalm of the Family of 
the Holy Prophet" is a collection of the invocations of the fourth Imam, Zayn al- 
'Abidm, also called Imam al-Sajjad. 

138 Qur'an, XXI, 73. 
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The Qur'an states : 

"And We desired to show favour unto those who were oppressed 
in the earth, and to make them examples (aHmmatan) and to make 
them the inheritors." 139 

Again it asserts : 

" And He made you kings, and gave you that (which) He gave 

not to any (other) of (His) creatures." 140 

"He it is not hath placed you as viceroys of the earth." 141 

The Shah comments that the creation of imam and khalifa in the above 
verses means that Allah inspired the people of those days to appoint a 
particular person as their head or gave them dominance over people 
through divine assistance (T. 282) . The Shah goes on to say that the Shi'is 
have invented the conditions of ma 3 sum (impeccability), mansus (appointed 
by divine injunctions) and afdaliyat (superiority) in order to void the 
caliphate of the first three caliphs. The Shah firmly reiterates the Sunni 
belief that, after the Prophet, Abu Bakr was the rightful caliph. However, 
all the Shi'i sects unanimously believe that after the Prophet's death the 
true caliph was 'Ali and Abu Bakr was a usurper. The differences among 
the Shi'i sects on the question of imama arose only after 'Ali's death. 

Conversely, the Shah says, according to the Sunnis, 'Ali became the 
imam only after the people had made bay'a with him. Like his three 
predecessors, however, the Prophet considered 'Ali was also entitled to 
become a caliph. After 'Ali, Hasan was the imam, and after his death, 
Husayn became the imam. Husayn's successors were accepted as imam 
in a spiritual sense and obtained bay'a for spiritual eminence but not for 
political power. The Shah then reminds his readers that the Sunni 
standpoint can be better understood by following the usages of the term 
imam itself. According to the Sunnis a religious leader, such as Imam-i 
A'zam (Abu Hanifa), Imam Shafi'i, Imam Ghazali and Imam. Razi, is 
also an imam. The Shi'i imams were also the religious leaders in different 
aspects of religious knowledge, particularly in esoteric teaching. The Sunnis 
accordingly acknowledge them imams but not caliphs. According to the 
Sunnis, the Shah goes on to say, the caliphs should possess political domi- 
nation. Even incompetent kings were respected as leaders for they waged 
jihad, distributed booty and organized Friday and 3 id prayers (T. 283-84). 

The Sunnis believe that only the first four caliphs and Imam Hasan, 
until he abdicated, were caliphs. Imam Hasan, according to the Sunnis 

139 Qur'an, XXVIII, 5. 

140 Qur'an, V, 20. 

141 Qur'an, VI, 105, 
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had the right to remain caliph but he knew that the period of the caliphate 
had ended. A sinful era of kingship and tyranny had begun. Political 
turmoil and anarchy would escalate and no advantage would remain in 
being a caliph. He therefore abdicated in favour of Mu'awiya who was 
best suited to handle the contemporary crises. Imam Hasan's decision, 
according to the Shah, did not emanate from any weakness, for he had a 
large army behind him. The Shah reinforces this theory by quoting 
Sharif Murtada and Imam Husayn's above mentioned comments on his 
brother's decision. The Shah strongly condemns ignorant Shi'i allegations 
that the Sunnis believe that after 'Uthman's martyrdom Mu'awiya bin 
Sufvan was the Sunni's imam. The 'AqaHd-ndma by Mulla Nur al-Din 
Jami (817/1414-898/1492), which everv Sunni child is taught, contradicts 
these popular Shi'i allegations. The Sunnis unanimously believe that 
until Imam Hasan abdicated, Mu'awiva was a rebel. After the Imam's 
abdication he became a king. The Imam had accepted Mu'awiya's 
kingship for reasons of expediency. Mu'awiya was no better than the 
rebel governors of the Emperor Shah 'Alam who nominally paid homage 
to the Emperor (T. 284-85). 

The Shah goes on to sav that, although the Sunnis consider Mu'awiya 
a rebel, they do not curse him because they believe that even those who 
commit abominable sins such as rebellion, should not be cursed. The 
Qur'an says : 

"And those who came (into the faith) after them say: Our Lord ! For- 
give us and our brethren who were before us in the faith, and place not 
in our hearts any rancour towards those who believe. " 142 (T 286). 

The Shah quotes 'Ali's statement that he did not wish his followers to 
belong to the class of people who cursed others. The Shah then discusses 
the view of Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi, who based his theory on the 
Prophet's hadith (unanimouslv accepted by both the Sunnis and Shi'is) 
addressed to 'All: "He who fights against you ('Ali) fights against me". 
Khwaja Nasir al-Din further differentiates between those opponents of 
'Ali who are sinners and those who are infidels. The Khwaja differs from 
the rest of the Shi'is in that, according to his reading of the Shi'i ahadith, 
it was impossible to prove that those who did not accept 'Ali as imam 
were heretics; onlv those who actually fought against him were apostates. 
The Sunnis, the Shah says, differ, however, from Khwaja Nasir al-Din 
Tusi and say that the Prophet's hadith addressed to Al-i 'Aba' ('Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan_and Husayn), "I am at peace with those who are at peace with 
you (Al-i 'Aba')", does not mean actually war but was only a threat to 

142 Qur'an, LIX, 10. 
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frighten the Muslims into not fighting against the Al-i 'Aba'. The Shah 
supports his hypothesis by pointing out that 'Ali had ordered his followers 
to promote Islamic brotherhood among the Syrians to consolidate their 
faith. He goes on to say that the Sunnis follow 'Ali and not Nasir al-Din 
TGsi or the like. 

The Shah then discusses istikhlaf 1 **, saying that it has already been 
fully discussed in the Izalat al-khafa* 3 an khilafat al-Khulafa' lli , and reiterates 
that Sunni scholars believe that the total duration of the caliphate was for 
thirty years after the Prophet's death. (T. 288-89). The Umayyads and 
the 'Abbasids were known as caliphs only because they performed the 
political functions of the Prophet's early caliphs. The Shah then goes on 
to refute the Shi'i objections to istikhlaf on the basis of Shi'i works. He 
quotes 'All's letters and sermons to prove that he was deeply disappointed 
in his followers and considered Mu'awiya's adherents more obedient and 
more devoted to their leader. He also quotes one of 'All's sermons in 
which he praises the contributions made by Abu Bakr and 'Umar to 
the duties of the caliphate, their piety and devotion to God and the role 
they played in strengthening the sunna. To the Shah, 'All's sermon 
silences the Shi'is' vociferous attacks and they offer apologies in a most 
flimsy manner (T. 288-308). According to the Shi'is, 'Ali often praised 
the first two caliphs only to attract people to their side and to pacify his 
subjects. The Shah also quotes other Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'i traditions 
endorsing the first three caliphs' importance (T. 308-10). 

The last section deals with the refutation of Shi'i theories on the supe- 
riority of 'Ali and the other Imams and seeks to establish that in reality the 
Sunni beliefs about them is both just and compatible with the ahadith. 
He invites his readers to accept three main points: 

Firstly, all the Quranic verses and ahadith which establish the superiority 
of 'Ali and the Ahl at-Bayt were in fact discovered by the Sunnis in order 
to refute the beliefs of the Nawasibs and Khawarij who criticized them. 
In their stupidity the Shi'is use these arguments against the Sunnis to 
prove 'All's right to become Imam after the Prophet. When the later 
Shi'i scholars acquired scholastic knowledge from the Sunnis and the 
Mu'tazilas, they made minor changes in their arguments and a book 
entitled the Kitab al-alfyn [by Hilli] was compiled. It is tedious, observes 
the Shah, for Sunnis to detail all these arguments but it will be done 
briefly in order to do justice to the polemics. 

Secondly, the Khawarij and Nawasib were strong opponents of 'Ali's 
imdma, and reviled him, but the Sunnis had marshalled arguments establish- 
ing that he was the rightful imam. The Sunni arguments proved 'Ali's 

143 Appointing khalifa (successor); Qur'an, XXII, 41, Supra, p. 295, 

144 S. W. T., pp. 250-56. 
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right to the Khilafat-i Rashlda but do not specifically indicate whether 
'Ali should have been caliph immediately after the Prophet or later. The 
Sunnis therefore do not contest 'All's right to become caliph for according 
to them it was his just privilege. 

Thirdly the arguments which prove 'Ali's right to the caliphate imme- 
diately after the Prophet's death, are the exclusive invention of the Shi'is 
and are not very large in number. 

The Shah states that he will discuss all three types of arguments in order 
to refute the Shi'i standpoint, mainly concentrating on the Qur'anic 
verses and the ahadith the Shi'is draw upon to prove 'Ali's right of imme- 
diate succession to the Prophet (T. 310-11). 

The Shi'is quote the following verse as evidence for 'All's superiority 
over the Prophet's companions: 

"Your friend can be only Allah; and His messenger and those who 
believe, who establish worship and pay the zakat (poor-due) and bow 
down (in prayer)." 145 

The Shi'is claim that this verse proves 'All's right immediately to 
succeed the Prophet, for 'All gave his ring to a beggar while he was bowing 
down in prayer. The Shah says that if this verse nullifies the accession of 
the earlier caliphs, it also invalidates 'All's eleven successors. In short it 
nullifies both the Sunnl caliphs and the Shi'i imamat. The Shah goes on 
to say that a different argument was put forward by Shaykh Ibrahim 
Kurd! and other Sunnis. According to them this verse was addressed 
"to those who embraced Islam" in the Prophet's lifetime. Imams were 
appointed after the Prophet's death, hence the verse does not indicate 
whether the imam concerned would accede four years or twenty-four 
years after the Prophet died. Then the Shah discusses the controversy 
surrounding the personalities alluded to in this verse. Some exegesis 
writers say it is addressed to Abu Bakr, some to 'All and others assert that 
it is addressed to both muhajir and ansar. In addition, the word "wall" 
(friend) used in the verse has many meanings; for example, "beloved", 
"helper", "sincere friend" and "controller of affairs". In the present 
context it means "beloved" or "friend". The Shah then specifically 
counters the arguments of Mulla 'Abd-Allah, the author of the Izhar al- 
Haqq which he considers senseless (T. 311-16). The second verse the 
Shi'is quote, the Shah says, is: 

"Allah's wish is but to remove uncleanness far from you, O folk of the 
household {Ahlal-Bayt) and cleanse you with a thorough cleansing." 146 

145 Qur'an, V, 55. 

146 Qur'an, XXXIII, 33, 
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The Shah says that exegesis writers are not unanimous that in this verse 
the words "Ahl al-Bayt" apply only to 'All, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. 
Ibn Abi Hatim and ibn 'Abbas assert that the verse refers to the Prophet's 
wives. Looking at the context of the verse, the second interpretation is 
more valid (T. 319-22). The third verse on which the Shl'is base their 
case is : 

"Say (O Muhammad, unto mankind) : I ask of you no fee therefore, 
save loving kindness among [my] kinsfolk." 147 

The Shah says that this verse is used by SunnSs to refute the Nasibl 
condemnation of the Ahl al-Bayt. The Shl'is plagiarized Sunnl arguments 
and began to use them to reject the caliphate of the first three caliphs. 
The Shi' is do not know that the chapter Ash-Shura (counsel) which contains 
the above verse was revealed during the Prophet's stay in Mecca. At 
that time 'All was not married to Fatima nor were Hasan and Husayn 
born. According to the standard works of ahadith, the Prophet thereby 
intended to urge the Quraysh, who were his kinsfolk, to love him as a fee 
for his mission as a prophet. In the Shura chapter no prophet requests for 
any payment; how then could Muhammad, who was superior to other 
prophets, request for fees?, asks the Shah. Finally the Sunnls do not believe 
that God made the love of only four of the Prophet's family ('AH, Fatima, 
Hasan and Husayn) imperative. Abu Bakr and others are also entitled 
to respect and affection (T. 322-24). The fourth verse which according 
to the Shl'is establishes 'All and his successors' right to the caliphate is 
as follows : 

"And whoso disputeth with thee concerning him, after the knowledge 
which hath come unto thee, say (unto him) : Come! We will summon 
our sons (abna'na) and your sons, and our women (nisa'na) and 
your women, and ourselves (anfusana) and yourselves, then we will 
pray humbly (to our Lord) and (solemnly) invoke the curse of Allah 
upon those who lie." 148 

The Shah says that after receiving this revelation, the Prophet came 
out of his house with 'All, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. This shows that 
abna'na (our sons) means Hasan and Husayn, and anfusana means 'All. 
However, the Prophet's self cannot be identified with that of 'All; what 
is possible is parity. Thus he who enjoys parity with the Prophet, is un- 
doubtedly superior (adfal), supreme (awla) and dominating (tasarruf) 

147 Qur'an, XLII , 23. 

148 Qur'an, III, 61, 
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over ghayr (those who are different). 'Tor he who is superior and domi- 
nant in influence his equal is also superior and dominant. It means that 
he is an imam. The word "imam" also means superior and supreme 
with domination. (al-afdaluH awla biH-tasarruf) 

The Shah concludes his argument on the note that the Shl'is should feel 
indebted to him, for his exposition of the above verse is more organized 
and lucid than the Shi'l arguments. The Sunnis, the Shah goes on to say, 
quote this verse to refute the Nawasibs and emphasize the importance o 
'Ali, Fatima and their two sons whom the Prophet loved dearly. The 
verse was revealed when Allah wished the Christians and Jews to be 
challenged over divine unity. Naturally the ordeal of mubdhila (swearing 
an oath) meant that those who lied ran the risk of losing their lives. The 
Shah says that the Sunn! arguments are also endorsed by Mulla 'Abd- 
Allah in the Izhar al-Haqq. However, the Shah states that while arousing 
much controversy as to who were the personalities referred to in the verse, 
it does not prove the Shi's theory of 'Ali's immediate succession after the 
Prophet. His later accession as imam is not disputed (T. 324-27). 

The Shah continues that besides the above verses the author of Alfayn 
quotes many others to prove the Shi'l theory of 'All's right to immediate 
succession but they are also imbued with similar flaws and discrepancies. 
(T. 329). 

Turning to ahddith, the Shah says that the reliance of Shi'l books on 
Ghadir Khumm 149 hadith is meaningless. According to the Shi'ss, mawla 

149 f Ghadir Khumm was a pool between Mecca and Medina, about three miles from al- 
Juhfa. There, on 18 Dhu'lhijja 10/16 March 632, during his return from the Fare- 
well Pilgrimage, the Prophet stopped and ordered that a dais should be built. 
Taking 'AH by the hand he asked of his faithful followers whether he, Muhammad, 
was not closer (awla) to the Believers than they were to themselves ; the crowd 
cried out: "It is so, O Apostle of God! he then declared: "He of whom I am 
the mawla (the patron ?), of him 'All is also the mawla (man kuntu mawlahu fa-'Ali 
mawlahuy. Nothing which can explain the inner meaning of the main sentence is 
added either by the additions supplied by several ahadith, e. g., "O God, be the friend 
of him who is his friend, and be the enemy of him who is his enemy (Allahumma wall 
man walahu wa-'ddi man 'adahu)", or by the variants (the most interesting of which 
is the substitution of the word wall for mawla, which proves that the meaning of the 
latter word, at least in its metaphorical sense, was not very precise). Most of those 
sources which form the basis of our knowledge of the life of the Prophet (ibn Hisham, 
al-Tabarl, ibn Sa'd, etc.) pass in silence over Muhammad's stop at Ghadir Khumm, 
or, if they mention it, say nothing of his discourse (the writers evidently feared to 
attract the hostility of the Sunms, who were in power, by providing material for the 
polemic of the Shl'is, who used these words to support their thesis of 'All's right to 
the caliphate). Consequently, the western biographers of Muhammad, whose work 
is based on these sources, equally make no reference to what happened at Ghadir 
Khumm. It is, however, certain that Muhammad did speak in this place and utter 
the famous sentence, for the account of this event has been preserved, either in a 
concise form or in detail, not only by al-Ya'qubi, whose sympathy for the 'All's 
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in the hadith means awla ba tasarruf (supreme with domination) which 
means 'Ah is the imam. The Shah says that according to Arabic usage, 
mawla (patron) is not used in the sense of awla (superior) but that the 
context shows that mawla or awla occur in the sense of wildyat (love or 
friendship). The hadith is intended to urge Muslims to love 'All in the same 
way as they loved the Prophet. Historically, the Shah says, some of the 
Prophet's companions who had been sent on an expedition to the Yemen, 
had complained wrongfully about 'All. The Prophet, instead of speci- 
fically asking the dissidents to refrain from their allegations, delivered a 
general sermon urging every Muslim to befriend 'All (T. 329-32). 

The second hadith on which the Shi'is base their arguments for 'All's 
immediate succession is related by Bukhari and Muslim. They say that 
when the Prophet was marching against Tabuk 150 he appointed 'Ali 
khalifa over the women and girls. When 'All objected to this, the Prophet 
said, "Are you not satisfied with the fact that you occupy the same position 
in relation to me as Aaron occupied in relation to Moses? The only 
difference being that after me there is no prophet." 

The Shi'is claim that this hadith names 'Ah as the Prophet's immediate 
successor. The Shah says, 'Ah was appointed khalifat domestic affairs 
in the same manner as the other companions were assigned their respective 
duties. In fact, the Shah says, this is essentially a Sunnl hadith to prove 
'All's superiority and his right to the caliphate when his turn came. The 
analogy of Aaron, however, does not apply to 'All, because had Aaron 
survived, he would have become a full-fledged prophet preaching divine 
ordinances. But the caliphate was a different question, and involved deputi- 
zing for the Prophet. The Shi'is, the Shah comments, are wrong in pre- 
suming that had Aaron been deprived of a prophet's status, it would have 
meant dismissal. The Shah reminds us that kings usually appoint their 
deputies during their absence from the capital, but when they return the 
deputy's authority ceases. The analogy would be complete if Aaron were 
khalifa only during Moses' departure to Tiir (Sinai). After Moses' death, 
Joshua, the son of Nun and Kalib bin Yuqunna became his successor. 
In the same way during the Prophet's absence from Mecca, 'All was 

(F. JV. 149 Contd.) 

cause is well known, but also in the collection of traditions, which are considered as 
canonical, especially in the Musnad of ibn Hanbal ; and the hadiths are so numerous 
and so well attested by the different isnads that it does not seem possible to reject 
them. Several of these hadiths are cited in the bibliography, but it does not include 
the hadiths, which, although reporting the sentence, omit to name Ghadir Khumrm 
or those which state that the sentence was pronounced at al-Hudaybiya'. L. 
Veccia Vaglierei, "Ghadir Khumm" in E. I. 2 , II, p. 993. 
150 The Prophet marched to Tabuk on the road to Damascus from Medina in Rajah 
9/October-November 630. The Jewish and Christian states in the north of Arabia 
submitted to the Prophet without any war. 
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caliph, but after the Prophet's death others became caliphs (T. 332-34). 

The Shah discusses nine more ahadith which the Shi's quote to prove 
their belief that 'All was the Prophet's true immediate successor. The 
Shah concludes his chapter with a discussion on the beliefs of other Shi'i 
sects regarding imama, which, he says, reduce the institution to a farce. 
The principal motive of the different sects, the Shah says, was to choose an 
Imam, demonstrate obedience to him and enjoy the khums and gifts bestowed 
on by his followers. Subsequent generations sank into a morass of damna- 
tion because of the fraud perpetrated by the founders of these sects (T. 377). 

Chapter 8 : Bodily Resurrection (Ma'ad) 

The eighth chapter refutes Shi'i beliefs regarding the Resurrection. 
The Shah points out that many non~Ithna f 'Ashariyya Shi's sects believe the 
preposterous theories of transmigration of the soul. Like their other beliefs, 
the Ithna* 'Ashariyya theories have been adapted from true Sunn! ideolo- 
gies. The Ithna/ 'Ashariyyas consider that raising the dead and resurrection 
are incumbent upon God. The Shah argues that the Sunnl belief that 
nothing is necessary to God is more reasonable (T. 378-80). The Ithna e 
'Asharls believe that God will not punish them either in their graves or on 
Resurrection Day because they loved 'Ah. Although this belief violates 
fundamental Islamic principles it has made them bold in committing sins 
(T. 389-93). 

Chapter 9 : Problems of Fiqh 

The ninth chapter is designed to criticise the principles of Shi's fiqh. 
The Shah says that the chapter concentrates mainly on the criticism of 
the principles of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya fiqh for the rules of other Shs'l 
sects were not generally practised in India. The Shah admits that the Sunnis 
also are divided into different schools of fiqh but argues that all the schools 
draw their rules from the Our'an and ahadith. Only the Ithna' 'Ashariyya 
rules resemble the Jewish or Christian laws or the Hindu Shastras or 
Vedas (T. 394-95). Some of the Ithna* 'Ashariyya innovations are as 
follows : 

1. They declare that Prophet Muhammad's first three caliphs, and 
his companions and wives (except Khadlja) were heretics. 

2. For Shs'ss, cursing 'Umar is more meritorious than reciting Allah's 
dhikr and other obligatory religious duties. 

3. They make it imperative to curse the distinguished muhajirs and 
ansars, the first three caliphs and the 'ashra-i mubashshira 151 for 

151 Ten of the most eminent followers of Prophet Muhammad whose certain entrance 
into paradise is said to have been foretold by the Prophet. They are his first four 
successors and Talha, Zubayr, 'Abd al-Rahman, Sa'd ibn Abu Waqqas, Sa'Id ibn 
Zayd, Abii 'Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah, 
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example Talha, Zubayr, ' A'isha and Hafsa, after five daily prayers. 

4. They introduced the Ghadir feast on 18th Dhu'lhijja and consider 
it more important than the 3 id al-fitr and 'id al-adhha. 

5. They introduced the Baba Shuja' al-Din feast (the feast of 'Umar's 
assassin, the Zoroastrian whose original name was Abu Lulu). 
According to the Shi'ls the assassination took place on 9 Rabi' I. 
The feast was instigated by Ahmad bin Ishaq, but later traditions 
wrongly ascribe it to the Imams. In fact, 'Umar was assassinated on 
28 Dhu'lhijja and buried on 1 Muharram. Had the Imams initiated 
this feast, they would not have deviated from the correct dates. 

6. They initiated respect for the Nawruz (New Year's Day) feast of 
the Zoroastrians, although 'All is said to have remarked "For 
us each day is Nawruz and for us each day the sun enters Aries." 

7. They instigated prostration before tyrant kings. This was started 
by Akhund Baqir Majlis! (T. 395-96). 

The Shah then criticizes the Shi'i rules for fasting, ablutions, prayers, 
pilgrimage, charity, war, weddings, trade, mortgage, usurpation, trust, 
lending, farming, gifts, divorce, and the rules for qadis, law suits, witnesses 
and inheritance. The Shi'i practices of mut'a and the rules governing 
sexual intercourse with slave girls are again severely criticized (T. 396-4 1 6) . 

Chapter 10 : Shi'i Indictments (Mata'in) 

Chapter Ten, dealing with the refutation of Shi'i mata'in (indictments) 
against the three caliphs, the Prophet's companions and 'A'isha, is 
enormous. The complaints about Abu Bakr which the Shah answers 
number fifteen. 

1 . Once when Abu Bakr was going to recite khutba, Imam Hasan and 
Imam Husayn, who were present, asked him to get down from their 
grandfather's mimbar (pulpit). This shows that Abu Bakr was not qualified 
to act as caliph. 

Answer : Imam Hasan was born in Ramadan in the 3rd year of hijra 
(March 625) and Imam Husayn was born in Sha'ban of the 4th year 
of hijra (January 626). The Prophet died in the 11th year of hijra (632). 
The Imams' reaction indicated a childish, instinctive dislike of seeing 
others using anything belonging to their parents. During his last illness 
the Prophet appointed Abu Bakr as his caliph to lead prayers from 
Wednesday to Monday. During this period 'Ali recited prayers behind 
Abu Bakr and heard the khutba recited by him (T. 417). 

2. Khalid bin Walid 152 , Abu Bakr's commander killed Malik bin 

152 Khalid b. al-Walid fought against the Prophet al Uhud but embraced Islam in 
6/627 or 8/629. After the Prophet's death in 1 1/632 he fought against the leaders of 
ridda or "apostasy". In 12/633 he conquered al-Hira in 'Iraq and marched upon 
Syria to assist the Arab armies. 'Umar deprived him of his high command and he 
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Nuwayra, 153 who was a Muslim, in order to seize his beautiful wife. 
Khalid married her the same night without waiting for the completion 
of the 'idda 15i period of four months and ten days. Legally this was not 
marriage but adultery. Abu Bakr instituted no action against Khalid 
although even 'Umar took exception to Abu Bakr's tolerance of adultery. 

Answer : According to the cross-questioning of Khalid, Malik was 
an apostate. He had already divorced and imprisoned his wife and the 
Hdda period had passed. Khalid therefore committed no sin in marrying 
her and indulging in sexual intercourse with her the same night. Although 
we may not agree that Malik was an apostate, Khalid definitely had doubts 
concerning Malik's faith for the women of his household had observed 
festivities following the Prophet's death. 

Abu Bakr was neither a Shi'i nor a Sunni caliph and was not subject 
to their wishes. He was Prophet Muhammad's caliph and followed his 
traditions. The same Khalid had, during the Prophet's lifetime, killed 
hundreds of Muslims on suspicion of apostasy. When Khalid's atrocities 
were at one time reported to the Prophet, he declared, "O God, I have 
no hand in the steps taken by Khalid." However, the Prophet neither 
instituted gists*™ nor diyat.™ Abu Bakr cannot be blamed for overlooking 
Khalid's fault for he paid diyat from the bayt al-mal (public treasury) . How- 
ever, if Abu Bakr is censured for delaying full qisas against Khalid, 'All 
should be more severely blamed for delaying qisas against 'Uthman's 
assassins. Lastly, Malik's relatives, including Mut'ammim bin Nuwayra, his 
brother, who loved Malik dearly, did not demand qisas from Abu Bakr.' In 
'Umar's reign, Mut'ammim confirmed Malik's apostasy and 'Umar 
regretted his condemnation of Abu Bakr (T. 417-20). 

3. Before his death the Prophet appointed 'Usama his commander to 
fight the Byzantines who had killed Zayd bin Harith 157 . The Prophet was 

(F. JV. 152 Contd.) 

fought in Northern Syria under Abu 'Ubayda and made several incursions into the 
Byzantine border before his death in Hims (or Medina) in 21/642. 

153 Malik bin Nuwayra was the chief of Ban* Yarbu. After his conversion to Islam 
the Prophet commissioned him to collect the canonical taxes (sadaqdt), from among 
his fellow tribes-men. After the Prophet's death he refused to recognize Abu Bakr 
as caliph and stopped paying taxes. Khalid surprized and killed him. Malik's 
brother Mut'ammim wrote touching elegies lamenting his brother's death. 

154 The Qur'an enjoins a wife not to re-marry for four months and ten days after the 
death of her husband. After a divorce the period is three months. Qur'an, II, 234; 
LXVj 4. 

1 55 Retaliation for killing a Muslim or a dhimmi. 

156 Compensation for manslaughter. 

157 Zayd b. Harith was a slave of the Prophet Muhammad's wife Khadija and was 
given to her husband as a gift. The Prophet freed and adopted him. He died in 
8/629 commanding the Muta expedition. 
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so keen on this expedition that he had himself selected soldiers for 'Usama's 
army and said "May God curse those who delay". The Shi'is censor Abu 
Bakr and his associates for not immediately marching under Usama. 

Answer : The Shah first of all asks if Abu Bakr was criticized for not 
making preparations or for his dilatoriness. Drawing upon the Rawdat 
al-Safa', the Rawdat al-Ahbab and the Habib al-Siyar, he goes on to say that 
on Monday 26 Safar/23 May 632, the Prophet had ordered that an army 
be prepared to fight the Byzantines in retaliation for the assassination 
of Zayd bin Harith. On Tuesday 'Usama was appointed the commander. 
On Thursday, 28 Safar the Prophet fell ill, but despite his sickness, he 
prepared the commander's standard and ordered, "Fight in the name of 
Allah and in the path of God against those who oppose Allah." 'Usama 
made Burayda bin Husayb Aslami the standard bearer, and stopped in 
the village of Jaraf to collect an army. Muhajirs and ansars such as Abu 
Bakr Siddiq, 'Umar bin Khattab, 'Uthman, Sa'd bin Abi Waqqas, Abu 
'Ubayda bin al-Jarrah, Sa'd bin Zayd, Qatada bin Nu'man and Musalma 
bin Aslam also made preparations, but on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evening the Prophet's condition worsened. On Thursday evening, the 
Prophet appointed Abu Bakr as khalifator prayers. On Sunday, lORabiT, 
the Prophet seemed better. 'Usama's associates bade the Prophet farewell. 
The latter embraced 'Usama and prayed for him. On Monday his 
condition again deteriorated and 'Usama and the army returned. 
Burayda planted the standard at the Prophet's door. After the Prophet's 
burial, Abu Bakr ordered that the standard be planted at 'Usama's door 
and that the army should assemble there. 'Usama moved to Jaraf but 
then it was learnt that some Arab tribes had become apostate and were 
planning to invade Medina. Nevertheless, Abu Bakr ordered 'Usama to 
proceed with his mission and to leave 'Umar with him for consultation. 
Abu Bakr said that he did not care if Medina was destroyed by savages. 
His principal concern was to comply with the Prophet's orders. 

The Shah comments that the extraordinary development of events, 
and his appointment as caliph, absolve Abu Bakr of the charge of procras- 
tination. After the Prophet's death he was head of state and had to use his 
discretion in all administrative and military matters. He was duty bound 
to give priority to the defence of Medina. The Prophet's curse against 
those who delayed marching under 'Usama was not quoted in Sunni 
works. Were it correct, not only Abu Bakr, but all Muslims, including 
'Ali, were cursed. Lastly, to the Sunnis the Imam is not ma 3 sum, but he 
must be just. Abu Bakr's alleged dilatoriness did not make him guilty of 
any serious crime (T. 420-23). 

4. The Prophet had not assigned Abu Bakr any important duties, 
so, how could he become the supreme head of Muslim affairs after the 
Prophet's death ? 
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Answer. The Shah replies that this is a lie and a false accusation. From 
time to time the Prophet did appoint Abu Bakr as commander to lead 
expeditions against his enemies. Even during the siege of Khaybar 15 *, he 
appointed Abu Bakr as his deputy to conquer the fort and a fierce battle 
ensued. In the 9th year of hijra (630-31) he made Abu Bakr the pilgrims' 
leader and ordered him to conduct the Hajj ceremonies on his behalf. 
From Thursday evening to the Monday before his death, Abu Bakr acted 
as imam. In short the Prophet made Abu Bakr his deputy in each of the 
three fundamental Muslim duties, jihad, hajj and namaz. However, the 
Prophet also considered Abu Bakr his main counsellor and did not wish 
to be separated from him. Lastly, should the commission to lead a specific 
expedition be the criteria for imdma, Hasan and Husayn would be equally 
disqualified for 'Ali always appointed their younger brother Muhammad 
bin Hanafiyya to fight dangerous battles. The latter magnanimously used 
to tell his friends that Hasan and Husayn were like eyes to his father and 
he and others were his hands and feet. So long as the hands and feet could 
operate, the eyes were not exposed to danger (T. 423-25). 

5. During his caliphate, Abu Bakr appointed 'Umar as head of all 
state duties : in other words, he made him the imam of the umma, whereas, 
the Prophet had appointed 'Umar only as tax collector in charge of a 
territory, and had dismissed him after one year. Thus Abu Bakr violated 
the Prophet's guidelines. 

Answer: The Shah declares that this is a silly accusation for in the first 
place 'Umar was not dismissed but had completed his assignment. Secon- 
dly, if 'Umar could be deemed dismissed it was only in the same way as 
Aaron was when Moses returned from Tiir (Mount Sinai). The Prophet 
said: "Were there to be any Prophet after me it would have been 'Umar". 
Thus the alleged dismissal of 'Umar does not belittle his competence. 
Thirdly, Abu Bakr could only have violated the Prophet's guidelines if the 
Prophet had ordered him not to assign any duties to 'Umar (T. 425-26). 

6. The Prophet had placed Abu Bakr and 'Umar under the command 
of 'Amr bin 'As 159 on one occasion and, another time under 'Usama. 
Had Abu Bakr and 'Umar been competent leaders they would not have 
been assigned to a subordinate position. 

Answer: Were the Shi'is to consider 'Amr bin 'As or 'Usama qualified 
as imams, the Sunnis could easily reply. Secondly, appointing minor 

158 A prosperous Jewish valley with an impregnable fort, eight stages from Medina. 
It was conquered in 7/628. 

159 'Amr b. al-'As embraced Islam in 8/629-30. He conquered Egypt and administered 
it efficiently. After his dismissal by 'Uthman he began to lead a quiet life/After 
the battle of Jamal he joined Mu'awiya and commanded the Syrian cavalry at the 
battle of Siffin. In 38/658 he defeated Muhammad bin Abi Bakr, 'All's governor of 
Egypt and Mu'awiya made him the governor of Egypt again. He died in 40/661. 
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officers to some special supreme command is in no way equivalent to 
making them head of state {imamat-i kubra). For example the duties of 
catching thieves, fighting bandits and acting as fawjdar (district jofficer) 
are assigned to inferiors and not to leading amirs. 'Amr bin 'As was 
known as a wily tactician and was most suitable for the command to which 
he was assigned. 'Usama was appointed as commander to avenge his 
father's death. Thirdly, the Prophet intended Abu Bakr and 'Umar to 
gain practical experience in inferior positions in order to make them 
competent to hold the highest positions. Only those kings such as Timur 
and Nadir who had risen from the humble position of a soldier to nobles 
and viziers were successful. The Prophet knew that as caliphs they would 
be called upon to supervise all aspects of military affairs, hence he assigned 
them to subordinate positions. The practical problems of state, the Shah 
says, cannot be solved by Shi'i theorising. The remarkable success of 
Abu Bakr and 'Umar during their reigns, including their seizure of vast 
booty, can only be explained by their practical experience in different 
positions and in complex circumstances (T. 426-27). 

7. Abu Bakr, during his caliphate violated the Prophet's traditions. 
The latter fully understood the turbulent nature of the times and did not 
appoint a khalifa out of compassion for the umma (community), but Abu 
Bakr, violated this tradition by appointing 'Umar his khalifa. 

Answer-. The Shah asserts that this is a patent lie, for all Shi'i sects 
believe that the Prophet Muhammad appointed 'Ali as caliph. However, 
if they wish to follow the Sunni line, the latter believe that the Prophet 
made Abu Bakr his khalifa for prayers and hajj. This was a sufficient indi- 
cation to the Prophet's companions who accordingly accepted Abu Bakr 
as khalifa. However, in Abu Bakr's days the increasing conversion of Arab 
and non-Arab peoples to Islam made it necessary for him to declare his 
choice in writing. 

Secondly, the ahadith in Sunni Sihah show that the Prophet was convinced 
through divine revelations that after his death Abu Bakr would succeed 
him as caliph, so there was no need for him to leave a written document. 
According to the Sahih Muslim, during his last illness the Prophet did 
indeed call Abu Bakr's son to prepare the relevant document but then 
desistedy considering that as none except Abu Bakr was acceptable as 
caliph to Allah and the umma, it would be superfluous. Abu Bakr did not 
receive divine revelations but circumstances convinced him that the umma 
considered 'Umar the most suitable person to succeed him as caliph. 
History proved Abu Bakr correct for no other khalifa glorified the faith 
and crushed the infidels as did 'Umar. Thirdly, Abu Bakr could only be 
guilty of violating the Prophet's tradition had the latter prohibited the 
nomination of a successor. Lastly, the Sunnis believe that 'Ali ignored 
the Prophet's tradition by appointing Hasan as caliph (T. 427-28). 
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8. Abu Bakr used to say, "Verily there is a devil who overpowers me, 
so help me when I walk straight and straighten me when I walk in a 
crooked way". A person who can be misled, the Shi'is allege, is not 
suitable as a khalifa. 

Answer: First of all the tradition does not appear in this form in 
Sunni works, the Shah comments. However, Abu Bakr publicly declared 
in his first khutba, "I am not endowed with two specialities which the 
Prophet possessed ; firstly I do not receive divine revelation, and secondly 
I am not immune from Satan's machinations". Realising that he was not 
ma'sum, he invited the Muslims to obey him in matters compatible with 
the Prophet's sunna and the shari'a. Were he to violate the latter he wished 
to be warned. Secondly an authentic tradition of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq 
in Kulayni's work tells us that there is for each man a particular devil 
who tries to mislead him. Only Prophet Muhammad was immune from 
Satan. If Satan could not undermine other prophets, how could he 
invalidate Abu Bakr's imama ?, asks the Shah. Joseph says in the Qur'an, 

"I do not exculpate myself. Lo! the (human) soul enjoineth unto 
evil, save that whereon my Lord hath mercy. Lo! my Lord is 
forgiving, Merciful." 160 

Lastly, in a sermon 'Ali says, ''Don't hesitate to tell the truth or to offer 
just counsel. Verily I am not one who can make no error in judgment. 
I am also not satisfied with my actions as was mentioned earlier" (T 
428-30). 

9. 'Umar said, "Be warned ! Abu Bakr's bay' a was unplanned and 
spontaneous. God saved the Muslims from its evil. Kill him who repeats 
these acts." Bukharl's words are different but the essence is the same. 
This, according to the Shi'is, proves that Abu Bakr's caliphate had no 
basis and that he was not a true imam. 

Answer : 'Umar made this statement in reply to someone who had 
said that when 'Umar died he would make bay 3 a with a particular person 
as others had thoughtlessly made bay' a with Abu Bakr, a decision that was 
later endorsed by the rest of the community. 'Umar's statement does 
not question the authenticity of Abu Bakr's bafa. J Umar and Abu 
'Ubayda bin al-Jarrah were the two people who made the first bafa with 
Abu Bakr Siddiq in Saqifa. Saqifa also means a hall where Arabs hold 
secret consultations. The bafa made by 'Umar and Abu 'Ubayda, declar- 
ing that Abu Bakr was superior to them, resulted in others following suit. 
As the muhajirs and ansdrs approved this decision by 'Umar and Abu 
'Ubayda, the validity of Abu Bakr's eminence and position was estab- 



160 Qur'an, XII, 53. 
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lished. The ansars had no doubt in Abu Bakr's competence but they were 
fighting for the appointment of an ansar caliph. 'Ali and Zubayr accepted 
Abu Bakr's apologies for ignoring them in the consultations and were 
convinced that the ansars' protest had made haste essential. If the Shi'is 
wish to plead their viewpoint on 'Umar's statement they will also have to 
accept 'Umar's volumes praising Abu Bakr (T. 430-31). 

10. Abu Bakr said, "In 'All's presence, I am not superior among you". 
Were this statement sincere, Abu Bakr did not deserve the imam's position ; 
were he lying he was also unsuitable, for a liar is a sinner and is not 
worthy to be an imam. 

Answer : The Shah asserts that first of all no Sunni work quotes this 
statement and Sunnis are not duty bound to answer all Shi'i forgeries. 
However, if for argument's sake the Shi'i statement is accepted, we find 
Imam Zayn al-'Abidin (d. 95/713) saying in the Sahifat al-Kamila, "I am 
one whose life is plunged into sin". This statement disqualifies his imama 
completely. The Shi'is also add to the original statement, "You take 
away your bay 3 a from me" and consider this Abu Bakr's resignation. The 
Shah goes on to say that according to the Shi'i beliefs, Moses also resigned 
from the prophethood and wished Aaron to be appointed Prophet. Abu 
Bakr's alleged resignation was identical with that of Moses. The caliph's 
duties are so arduous that Abu Bakr accepted them hesitantly as, accord- 
ing to the Shi'is, so did 'Ali when he was invited to assume that position 
after 'Uthman's assassination (T. 431-32). 

11. The Prophet deputed Abu Bakr to convey the messages in the 
Bara'at 161 chapter of the Qur'an to the people of Mecca, but Gabriel 
appeared and asked him to transfer the duty to 'Ali. The Prophet sent 
'Ali, although Abu Bakr had already left, to take the chapter away from 
him and to recite it himself to the people in Mecca. If Abu Bakr were not 
qualified to perform a single duty relating to the Qur'an, how could he 
look after the entire community and the shari'a ?, the Shi'is question. 

Answer : The Shah replies that the Shi'is confuse and distort the real 
facts in order to accuse Abu Bakr. The truth is that Abu Bakr was appoin- 
ted as the leader of hajj. Later the Bara'at chapter containing the orders 
to break the previous agreements with the infidels was received. The 
Prophet deputed 'Ali to convey the new message in the Bara'at chapter. 
'All's duties did not entail Abu Bakr's dismissal, for both were deputed 



161 The ninth chapter of the Qur'an entitled "the immunity". It is also known as al- 
Tawbah (repentance). The chapter was revealed because of the repeated violations 
of their treaties by the idolaters of Mecca. The second section of the chapter deals 
with absolving Muslims from the liabilities of certain agreements and reiterates that 
the Muslims were to adhere to their agreement if the idolaters reciprocated by 
keeping to their own. 
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to discharge different duties. Baydawi, Madarik™ Zahidi 1 ™, Tafsir 
Nizam Mshapuri 1M , Jadhb al-qulub 1 ™ and Mishkat confirm these facts. 
Ma'alim 1 ™, Husayni™, the Rawdat al-ahbab, the Habib al-siyjar and the 
Madarij™*, give the impression that the Prophet first appointed Abu 
Bakr to recite this chapter and then nominated 'Ali. There are two 
possibilities in this case. Firstly, the Prophet replaced Abu Bakr by 'Ali, 
secondly, 'Ali was appointed to collaborate with Abu Bakr. The Rawdat 
al-ahbab, Bukhari, Muslim and other hadith scholars confirm the second 
possibility. The important fact is that Abu Bakr was not dismissed as the 
leader of hajj and continued to direct the people during these complex 
ceremonies. Throughout this journey 'Ali offered prayers behind Abu 
Bakr and performed the hajj ceremonies under his direction. When 'Ali 
reached Abu Bakr, the latter asked whether he was the commander 
{amir) or subservient (ma'mur). 'Ali replied that he ('Ali) was ma'mur. 
Abu Bakr had the ability to read certain verses as any Qur'an reciters 
could, but 'Ali was made the Prophet's deputy in pursuance of an estab- 
lished custom that an agreement could be broken or war declared only 
by the tribe's leader, his son or his son-in-law. The Shah adds that even 
in his days that custom survived, "When the rulers, amirs or zamindars 
fight in order to settle their boundaries, no agreement can be ratified 
unless the princes according to tor a confirm the agreement". 

Secondly the Bar & at chapter was recited in Mina 169 where 600,000 people 
had assembled. This recitation demanded hard work and a loud voice 
which would prove too much for anyone directing the hajj ceremonies as 
well. Naturally the Prophet appointed 'Ali, who also enjoyed high status, 
in order that both functions should be performed smoothly. Had Abu 
Bakr alone been called upon to make the announcements in the Bard' at 

162 Maddrik al-tanzil by Haf iz al-Din Abu'l-Barakat 'Abd-Allah al-Nasafi (d.710/1310) 
is a concise commentary on the Qur'an. 

163 Abu Nasr Ahmad completed the Tafsir Zahidi in Bukhara in 519/1 125 

164 Properly entitled the Ghard'ib al-Qur'dn wa raghd'ib al-furqdn by al-Hasan b. Muha- 
mmad Qummi, called Nizam NishSpuri, a pupil of Nasir al-Din Tusi. He nourished 
around 710/1310. 

165 Jadhb al-qulub ild dar al-mahbub by Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi is 

?nnA? ian hiSt ° ry ^ to P°S ra P h y of Medina, begun in 998/1590 and completed in 
1000/1592. 

166 Ma'dlim al-tanzil is a very well known commentary on the Qur'an, by Abu Muham- 
mad al-Husayn b. Mas'ud al-Farra* al-Baghawi (d. before 516/1122). 

167 Tafsir Husayni or the Mawdhib-i 'aliyya by Husayn b. 'Ali al-Wa'iz Kashif i (d. 910/ 
1505) is a very important Persian exegesis on the Qur'an. 

168 Maddrij al-nubUwwa, a detailed biography of Prophet Muhammad by Shaykh 'Abd 
al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi (b. 958/1551, d. 1052/1642). 

169 A valley to the east of Mecca where pilgrims go before sunrise on 10 Dhu'lhijja 
and perform the concluding rites ; the slaughter of an animal, the clipping of the 
hair and nails and the lapidation. 
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chapter, people would have considered them trivial as they were not 
conveyed by a special messenger. 

In sufic parlance, the Shah says, Abu Bakr was the manifestation of 
divine compassion and his duties were compatible with this position. 
'AH, who was the manifestation of divine majesty and adept at killing 
infidels, was assigned the duty of declaring war. These two commanders, 
the Shah asserts, embodied divine beauty (Jamdl) and majesty (Jaldl). 

Lastly, the Shah says that if for argument's sake, we accept Abu Bakr's 
dismissal, it was not important, for many Qur'anic verses and statements 
by the Prophet confirm Abu Bakr's superiority as a judge. A single 
incident cannot thus undermine his competence to perform the duties of 
a caliph (T. 432-36). 

12. Abu Bakr did not give Fatima her share of her father's inheritance. 
Whereupon Fatima said "O ibn Abi Qahafa! you are entitled to a share 
in your father's property but I am not. What justice is this ?" Abu Bakr 
then argued with Fatima on his own authority and quoted the Prophet 
as saying that prophets neither inherit patrimony nor leave it to others. 
The following Qur'anic verse allows shares to the successors of both 
prophets and non-prophets. 

"Allah chargeth you concerning (the provision for) your children; 
to the males the equivalent of the portion of two females, and if there 
be women more than two, then theirs is two-thirds of the inheritance, 
and if there be one (only) then the half." 170 

The Shi'is also assert that the Qur'an accepts inheritance among the 
prophets, quoting, "And Solomon was David's heir". 171 Further the 
Qur'an says : 

"Who shall inherit of me and inherit (also) of the house of Jacob." 172 

Answer : The Shah says that Abu Bakr rejected Fatima's plaint follow- 
ing a hadith he had heard from the Prophet. He was not motivated by 
ill-will or malice. Neither did he recognise any entitlement on the part of 
the Prophet's widows nor his uncle 'Abbas, who was an old friend of his. 
Abu Bakr relied on a hadith which is related in Sunni works by a dozen 
pious companions of the prophet and also by 'Ali. The Shah says that the 
verses the Shi'is invoke regarding Solomon's succession to David relate 
to knowledge and piety and not worldly goods. The second verse concerns 



170 Qur'an, IV, 11. 

171 Qur'an, XXVII, 16. 

172 Qur'an, XIX , 6. 
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position and not property. The case of the ownership of the houses in which 
the Prophet's widows lived was not applicable to this dispute. The 
Prophet had given his wives these houses as he gave houses to Fatima and 
'Usama. The precedent quoted by the Shi'is, that Muhammad gave 
'All a sword, a coat of mail and a horse is also irrelevant to Fatima's 
claim. These things were not given to him as an inheritance, for the 
Prophet's heirs were Fatima, his wives and 'Abbas. After the prophet's 
death these became wagf (endowments) which the caliph awarded to 
'Ali at his own discretion, considering him the most suitable recipient. 
Some of the Prophet's belongings were given to Zubayr who was the 
Prophet's cousin. Muhammad bin Muslima also received some gifts. 

13. Abu Bakr did not give Fadak 173 to Fatima although it had been 
assigned to her by the Prophet as a hiba (gift). He refused to listen to her 
petition. When she was asked to present witnesses she produced 'Ali and 
Umm-Ayman. Bakr said that one man and one woman were not suffi- 
cient and that another woman was required to resolve the dispute. Fatima 
grew annoyed and stopped talking to Abu Bakr. According to the Prophet, 
by making Fatima angry, Abu Bakr had made the Prophet, too, angry with 
him. 

Answer : The Sunni works do not show that Fatima made a claim on 
the basis of hiba and produced 'Ali, Umm-Ayman or Hasan and Husayn 
as witnesses. These are Shi' i lies. Were the Shi'i story accepted, why did 
she not take possession of it during the Prophet's lifetime ? The plea of 
hiba remains unproven. Abu Bakr did not reject the evidence of 'Ali and 
Umm-Ayman but asked for another female witness to comply with the 
Qur'anic law of evidence. However, both Shi'i and Sunni ahddith show 
that when 'Ali interceded, Abu Bakr gave in to Fatima (T. 440-44). 

14. The Prophet had willed Fadak to Fatima but Abu Bakr, contrary 
to the Prophet's wishes, refused to allow her its possession. 

Answer : Firstly, no reliable Sunni or Shi'i works mention a will, claims 
the Shah. Secondly, after a prophet's death, his property becomes God's 
and is appropriated by the bayt al-mdl. A will cannot apply to such 
property. Lastly, if for argument's sake, the existence of a valid will were 
accepted, Abu Bakr was not informed of it and, as its existence was not 
confirmed by witnesses, how could he implement it ? Lastly, had the 
Prophet actually made a will, why did not 'Ali during his caliphate assign 
Fadak to Hasan, Husayn and their sisters ? 

The Shah goes on to say that the Shi'i give four answers. The Ahl al- 
Bayt did not repossess the sequestered property because they followed 

173 Fadak near Khaybar was a Jewish agricultural colony. When the Prophet marched 
against Khaybar, the Jews of Fadak were frightened and they surrendered without 
fighting. 
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the Prophet's precedent in not taking possession of his house after the 
conquest of Mecca. The Shah rejects this reply because during 'Umar 
bin 'Abd al-' Aziz's reign (99-101/717-720), Imam Muhammad Baqir 
(d. 114/733) obtained possession over it. During the reign of Ma'miin 
(198-218/813-833) it was reoccupied by Imam Rida. 'All also, after 
'Uthman's death accepted the usurped caliphate. The second Shi'i 
answer is again confused. It says that, following Fatima's tradition, 'AlS 
obtained no benefit from Fadak. Why, the Shah asks, did not the other 
Imams, who did take possession of Fadak, follow Fatima's tradition ? 
Why did 'Ali deprive Hasan, Husayn and their sisters of their mother's 
patrimony ? The third Shi'i answer is also absurd, the Shah claims. It 
states that 'Ali acted as a witness only to assert the truth and not for any 
material benefits. This does not satisfy the Nasibis and Kharijis who 
accuse 'Ali of obtaining material benefits for himself and his heirs. Had 
he been concerned for the truth, he would have willed that his descendants 
should not obtain any benefit from Fadak. The fourth Shi'i response, 
that the Imams had performed taqiya, is not valid for, according to the 
Ithna' 'Asharis, if an Imam declares war, taqiya becomes unlawful. Hasan 
and Husayn accordingly did not assume taqiya so how could 'Ali have 
done so during Abu Bakr's caliphate ? 

Lastly, Shaykh ibn Mutahhar Hilli's statement that when Fatima 
presented her claim on Fadak, Abu Bakr gave her a letter returning it 
to her, must terminate the entire controversy. What remain to be discus- 
sed, the Shah says, are the reasons for Abu Bakr's initial refusal and 
procrastination. The answer, the Shah gives, is that firstly Abu Bakr 
wished to create a precedent for an important legal question and to 
decide the suit according to shari'a procedures. Secondly, he was unable 
to solve the problem of sadaqa (public property used for benevolent pur- 
poses) which, according to the hadith, applied to the Prophet's property. 
Moreover, the Prophet's wives and 'Abbas had already started demanding 
their respective shares. Finding no way out of the impasse, Abu Bakr 
decided to incur Fatima's displeasure. Lastly, the Shah says, Fatima had 
willed that her coffin should be strictly veiled and buried during the night 
to preserve the institution of veiling. 'Ali carried out her wishes. Abu 
Bakr, 'Umar and the other menfolk were excluded, not because of Fatima's 
anger with them, but because of the strict observance of veiling according 
to her will (T. 444-48). 

15. Abu Bakr was not conversant with some shari'a ordinances 
hence he was not competent to act as a khalifa. Three main instances 
are quoted. 

A. Abu Bakr ordered a thief's left hand to be amputated in violation of 
the order for the amputation of the right hand. 
Answer : Abu Bakr ordered the amputation of the left hand because 
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this was the third occasion when the same thief was to be punished and 
his right hand and left foot had already been amputated. 

B. Abu Bakr ordered that a sodomite be burnt alive in violation of the 
Prophet's order that no living being should be burnt. 

Answer : The source of this tradition is Abu Dharr whose evidence is 
not conclusive for Sunnis. According to Suwayd bin Ghana's authentic 
evidence, Abu Bakr ordered that the sodomite's body be burnt after 
execution. According to Sunni evidence, Abu Bakr once ordered that a 
sodomite be burnt alive but this followed from 'All's suggestion and not 
from his own ijtihdd (individual reasoning) . According to Bukhari's Sahih, 
'Ali ordered that several zindiqs (apostates) be burnt alive. 'Ali, according 
to the Mishkat, also ordered two sodomites to be burnt alive. The Shi'i 
works wrongly state that Abu Bakr burnt alive a robber Fija' Sulami by 
name. As this case is identical with 'All's order that criminals be burnt 
alive, the Shi'is have no right to complain about Abu Bakr. 

C. Abu Bakr did not know the rulings onjida (wealth) and kulala (ring- 
lets dangling from the forehead) and had to consult others. 

Answer : It is not imperative for an imam to know each and every 
ruling. He should use ijtihad and istnbat (deduction). Since in Abu Bakr's 
days, all the judicial rules had not been compiled, he had to consult the 
Prophet's companions. According to the Shi'i traditions, quoted by 
Sa'dan bin Nasr, 'Ali and Ja'far al-Sadiq also were unaware of the 
rulings for certain problems (T. 448-52). 

Mata'in (Indictments) Against 'Umar 

They number eleven : 

1. The most important indictment, according to the Shi'is, is the 
qirtas (paper) story based on the authority of ibn 'Abbas in the Sahihs 
by Bukhari and Muslim. They state that four days before his death, 
the Prophet asked his companions, who were in his room, to bring paper, 
pen and ink in order that he might write a document which would prevent 
them from going astray after his death. Those present were divided as 
to whether to comply with his request or not. 'Umar said that the Prophet 
was in severe pain and there was no need for him to write anything as 
the Qur'an was sufficient, some supported and others opposed 'Umar ; 
someone said the Prophet was delirious. The Prophet was once more 
asked of his wishes. He ordered his followers to go away saying that it was 
not seemly to quarrel and be noisy near a prophet. The writing of the 
document was shelved because of the quarrel. The above, the Shah 
says, is the true version of the story according to Sunni sources. The 
Shi'is do not disagree with it but make the following four charges against 
'Umar. 

Firstly, the Prophet's statements enjoy the status of divine revelation 
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but 'Umar rejected this. This means he rejected divine revelation and 
committed blasphemy. The relevant Quranic verse says : 

"Nor doth he speak of (his own) desire 

It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired." 174 

"Whose judgeth not by that which Allah hath revealed : such are 

disbelievers." 175 

Secondly, the Shi'is assert that the Prophet's companions accused him 
of being delirious and confused although the prophets are exempt from 
such states. It is unanimously believed that prophets cannot be mentally 
unbalanced or else no reliance could be placed on their statements. Their 
commands are to be obeyed at all times. Thirdly, the Prophet's compa- 
nions were noisy and quarrelled which, according to the Qur'an, is a 
serious sin. It says, 

"O ye who believe ! Lift not up your voices above the voice of the 
Prophet, nor shout when speaking to him as ye shout one to another, 
lest your works be rendered vain while ye perceive not." 176 

Fourthly, according to the Shi'is, the Prophet's companions flagrantly 
violated the umma (community) interest, for the document might have pre- 
vented them from going astray. Now there is confusion and disagreement 
on both fundamental and subsidiary principles. 'Umar, who prevented the 
document being written, is responsible for these consequences (T. 452-53). 

Answer : 'Abbas and 'Ali were also present on that occasion and either 
supported or opposed 'Umar. In any case they were also responsible for 
making the noise. Moreover those who had the umma's interest in mind 
could have provided paper and pen and obtained the document at some 
other time. The charge applies equally to both the 'Umar and anti-'Umar 
faction. When an indictment can be levelled against both parties, it 
loses its force. It should be noted that the Prophet had asked all of them 
to bring him some paper (ituni biqirtasin), not 'Umar alone so everyone is 
culpable and violated the shari'a. 'Umar did not reject divine revelation 
but was concerned about the Prophet's serious illness and wished to save 
him the trouble of writing or dictating anything. 'Umar knew that three 
months earlier the following revelation had been received : 

"This day I have perfected your religion for you and completed My 
favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion AL-ISLAM." 177 

174 Qur'an, LIII , 3-4. 

175 Qur'an, V , 44. 

176 Qur'an, XLIX, 2. 

177 Qttr'on, V , 3. 
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This verse had convinced 'Umar that the Prophet could not issue any 
new order but intended to reiterate the old ones. Hence to save him from 
any physical trouble, he said, ' 'Allah's book is sufficient for us' ' . Previously 
'Umar had expressed his opinions frankly and the steps taken by him 
had been endorsed by divine revelation. According to Bukhari, 'Ali once 
disobeyed the Prophet's orders to recite the tahajjud (a supererogatory 
prayer repeated during the night). When 'Ali was writing the treaty of 
Hudaybiya 178 the infidels urged that the word "Rasul- Allah" (Allah's 
messenger) should not be added after the Prophet's name. 'Ali refused 
to delete it even on the Prophet's order and the latter had to erase it 
himself. The Sunnis don't reproach 'Ali for disobeying the Prophet. 
The Shi'i literature also contains suggestions that 'Ali occasionally disag- 
reed with the Prophet. Not all the Prophet's statements were divine 
revelations or else Allah would not have taken exception to some : 

"Allah forgive thee (O Muhammad)! Wherefore didst thou grant 

them leave ere those who told the truth were manifest to thee and 

thou didst know the liars ?" 179 

"And be not thou a pleader for the treacherous ; 180 

And seek forgiveness of Allah. Lo ! Allah is ever Forgiving, 

Merciful."" 1 

"And plead not on behalf of (people) who deceive themselves. Lo ! 
Allah loveth not one who is treacherous and sinful." 182 
"Had it not been for an ordinance of Allah which had gone before, 
an awful doom had come upon you on account of what ye took." 183 

The Ithna*' 'Asharis also do not regard all the Prophet's statements as 
divine revelation. 'Ali's objection to staying in Medina during the Tabuk 
expedition has already been discussed. 

As regards being noisy and raising their voices above that of the Prophet, 
both Sunnis and Shi'is regard this as inadvisable as it could have disturbed 
or stopped the flow of divine revelation. However, the repetition of 
representations to Allah does not amount to rejecting divine revelations. 
For example, during the night of mi'rdj, at Moses' suggestion, the prophet 

1 78 In Dhu'lqa'da 6/March 628, Prophet Muhammad marched from Medina with 1400 
followers against Mecca and, eluding his enemies, reached Hudaybiyya on the edge 
of the holy precincts of Ka'ba. Although victory was at hand, to the disappoint- 
ment of many of his followers, he made peace and returned. 

179 Qttr'an, IX, 43. 

180 Qur'dn, IV , 105. 

181 Qur'an, IV , 106. 

182 r Qur'an, IV ,107. 

183 Qur'an, VIII , 68. 
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returned nine times to God to request a reduction in the burden of prayers 
on his umma. This repetition is not a repudiation of God's words and those 
who believe so are mulhid (apostate) or zindiq (infidel). 

Further, there is no conclusive evidence that 'Umar accused the Prophet 
of talking deliriously or confusedly ; possibly this was done by those who 
favoured bringing paper and ink to obtain further confirmation of what 
the Prophet had in mind as they kr ,ew the Prophet did not write himself. 
As the prophets do not suffer from /elirium, all those present were anxious 
to know his real intentions. Mon iver, normally the Prophet would have 
said "Verily, Allah has ordered me to write a document in order to save 
you from being misled". Those who accused the Prophet of talking deli- 
riously were perplexed by his unusual behaviour, particularly as he was 
seriously ill. The latter do not deserve any reproach for seeking clarifica- 
tion. They talked loudly among themselves and did not raise their voices 
over that of the Prophet. The Qur'an prohibits Muslims from raising their 
voices, but it does not prohibit noise. There is no evidence that 'Umar 
initiated the quarrel and the Prophet rebuked everyone and not specifi- 
cally 'Umar. 

The view that since the document could not be written, the umma's 
interest was flagrantly violated, is also wrong. After this incident the 
Prophet was alive from the rest of Thursday to Sunday. Had God commis- 
sioned him to write anything he would not have hesitated to communicate 
the divine command. It would thus appear that he had not wanted to 
write on religious matters and, if his teachings of twenty-three years, 
including divine revelations, could not save the umma from going astray, 
how could a few more lines be effective ?, asks the Shah. It is clear therefore 
that the umma did not lose anything because the document was not written. 

Some people presume that the Prophet wished to write about the 
khilafat. The khildfat could be awarded to either Abu Bakr or 'All. 
According to a hadith in Muslim's Sahih, the Prophet during his last illness 
wished to write a document naming Abu Bakr but later decided to leave 
the matter to God and the Muslims' ijma 3 (consensus of opinion). The 
hadith states that the Prophet said to 'A'isha : 

"Call your father and brother so that I might write my will. I am 
scared that some ambitious person or someone else might claim that 
there was none besides him. However, Allah and the faithful would 
accept none but Abu Bakr." 

2. 'Umar burnt Fatima's house and struck her with his sword so that 
she miscarried. 

Answer : This story is entirely false, retorts the Shah. Most Ithna' 
'Asharis do not believe it. According to them, 'Umar had intended to 
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burn Fatima's house but desisted. As a matter of fact, some traitors who 
were plotting against Abu Bakr's caliphate had made Fatima's house a 
sanctuary like Ka'ba. Fatima also was unhappy about these meetings 
but, out of politeness, she did not stop them. 'Umar threatened the 
dissidents saying that he would burn the house or them in order to prevent 
these assemblies. The Prophet made a similar threat against those who 
missed congregational prayers. 'Ali resorted to stronger action against 
those who rallied around 'A'isha in Mecca demanding retaliation against 
'Uthman's assassins. 'Ali killed the rebels and did not show any respect 
to the mother of the faithful ('A'isha). The Shi'is defend 'Ali on the 
pretext that Abu Bakr's caliphate was unlawful but that argument has 
no importance for Sunnis who consider 'Umar's action as legal. Lastly, 
the traitors in Abu Bakr's reign deserved punishment. Consequently 
'Umar had to threaten those who omitted prayers under the Prophet's 
appointed imam (T. 464-66). 

3. 'Umar declined to accept the Prophet's death and swore he had 
not died. Ultimately Abu Bakr convinced him by reciting the following 
verse : 

"Lo, thou wilt die, and lo! they will die." 184 

Answer : To 'Umar the Prophet's death was so shocking that he lost 
his senses, states the Shah. This type of emotional disturbance is ascribed 
both to prophets and imams. 'Umar should not be reproached for it 
(T. 466-67). 

4. 'Umar did not know the shari'a ordinances. He had, firstly, 
commanded that a pregnant adulteress be stoned to death. 'Ali intervened 
and 'Umar rescinded his order saying, "Had 'All not been with me, I 
would have been destroyed." 

Secondly, although 'Umar's son Abu Shahma died while being flogged, 
the whipping was not stopped until the number of lashes had been comp- 
leted. 

Thirdly, 'Umar did not know the number of lashes which should be 
inflicted on a drunkard. 

Answer : In relating these stories the Shi'is have not stated all the facts. 
The real truth is that 'Umar did not know that the adulteress was pregnant 
and there are innumerable instances of the prophets and imams imposing 
the wrong punishment for want of complete information. 'Ali knew all 
the details and earned 'Umar's gratitude by bringing them to his notice. 
Even eminent prophets like Moses did not know all the details of each 
dispute, as was even the case with Prophet Muhammad. Knowledge 



184 Qur'an, XXXIX , 30. 
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of all the circumstances surrounding a crime is not essential either for a 
prophet or for an imam whose duty is to know the shari'a rules. Conversely, 
'All, according to a Shi'i tradition, imposed the full punishment even 
on juveniles. In the second case, Abu Shahma did not die but became 
unconscious and survived the flogging. In the third case until 'Umar's 
reign the number of stripes for drunkards had not been fixed. 'Umar in 
consultation with the other companions, including 'Ali, decided the 
number. 

5-7. The fifth and sixth indictments also deal with the Shi'i criticism 
of 'Umar's decision regarding adultery. Indictment seven is concerned 
with 'Umar's alleged admission of ignorance of fiqh when a woman 
demanded the settlement of higher sums in mahr (a marriage portion or 
gift settled upon the wife before marriage). 'Umar pleaded for a lower 
sum. The woman quoted the following verse : 

"And if ye wish to exchange one wife for another and ye have given 
unto one of them a sum of money (however great), take nothing from 
it. Would ye take it by the way of calumny and open wrong?" 185 

'Umar said, "Everyone knows fiqh better than 'Umar, even the women 
living in veils are better informed". 

Answer : The Shah says that 'Umar kept quiet in deference to the 
Qur'anic verse although it did not prove her point. 'Umar's reply was 
not an admission of incompetence but was designed to exhibit his humility. 
However, the Shah adds, ignorance of some subtle secret in a legal 
controversy does not reflect adversely on an imam (T. 471-77). 

8. 'Umar did not pay the Ahl al-Bayt their share in khums and violated 
the following Qur'anic injunction : 

"And know that whatever ye take as spoils of war, lo! a fifth thereof is 
for Allah, and for the messenger and for the kinsmen (who hath 
need) and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer, if ye believe 
in Allah and that which We revealed unto our slave on the Day of 
Discrimination, the day when the two armies met. And Allah is able 
to do all things." 186 

Answer : According to the Ithna' 'Asharis, this verse relates to the 
distribution of khums and does not prove any entitlements. Abu'l-Qasim, 
the author of Shar d : i al-ahkdm, and other Ithna' 'Ashari scholars assert 
that the imam is justified in ignoring one of the four classes when distri- 

185 Qur'an, IV , 20. 

186 Qur'an, VIII ,41. 
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buting khums. Possibly 'Umar, considering the Prophet's relations affluent, 
preferred to spend the khums on the orphans and the needy. 'Umar's 
policy was first to pay the money from khums to the orphans of the Ahl 
al-Bayt and deposit the rest in the bayt al-mal for expenditure on lawful 
items. The Prophet's relations' share was distributed through 'Abbas 
and 'Ali. 'Umar did not allocate shares to the Bani Hashim members 
(T. 477-80). 

9. 'Umar introduced religious innovations such as the tarawih 1 ^ 
prayers into congregational prayers. 

Answer : All Sunni ahddith assert that the Prophet recited tarawih 
prayers for three Ramadan nights with the congregation and not indivi- 
dually like nafl. 188 After three nights he abandoned them fearing that 
otherwise they might become obligatory. After the Prophet's death these 
fears ended and 'Umar revived the Prophet's sunna. The introduction of 
tarawih therefore is not really a bid 3 at (innovation), but, if the law is very 
literally applied, it is bida't-i hasna (a good innovation) and not bida't-i 
saiyyi'a (a sinful innovation). How can the Shi'is, who have instituted 
innumerable innovations such as the Ghadir 3 id (feast), respect for Nawruz, 
thanksgiving prayers for 'Umar's assassination (9 Rabi' I), allowing 
unrestricted sexual intercourse with slave girls and debarring some 
family members from their inheritance dare criticise the tarawih prayers ?, 
asks the Shah (T. 480). 

10. 'Umar issued hundreds of conflicting orders relating to property 
distribution. 

Answer : The Nawasibs accuse 'Ali of creating this confusion, conse- 
quently the actual subject of this indictment remains unknown. Possibly 
the Shah says, it is Iblis (Satan), and both the Nawasibs and Shi'is 
are his disciples, although the Shi'is, make some additions to the Nawasibs' 
allegations. However, since this is not a Sunni tradition, the Sunnis are 
not bound to reply to it (T. 480-81). 

11. 'Umar prohibited mut'a (a marriage which holds for a specified 
time only and consequently does not require divorce when , the period 
ends) and also disallowed hajj-mut'a, although they were both practised 
during the Prophet's lifetime. Thus 'Umar abrogated the divine com- 
mands, making unlawful what Allah had made lawful. The Sunni works 
quote 'Umar as stating, "in the days of the Prophet there were two mut'as, 
I disallow both". 

Answer : The Sahih Muslim, the most authentic Sunni hadith work, 
and other Sihdh works say that the Prophet himself forbade mut'a. It was 

187 Twenty rak'a of prayers recited during the Ramadan nights with the congregation 
sitting and resting after every four rak'a. 

188 Supererogatory prayers. 
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allowed for three days during the battle of Awtas 189 and was then made 
eternally unlawful. 'Ali, as corroborated by subsequent hadjth narrators 
(tawdtur) and the descendants of Hasan and Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, 
also assert that the Prophet had made mut'a illegal. The Shi'is have created 
confusion by saying that mut'a was made unlawful during the Battle of 
Khaybar but reinstated during the battle of Awtas. This misunderstanding 
is also a Shi'i creation. During the battle of Awtas, the meat from domestic 
asses was forbidden but the question of the illegality of mut'a on this 
occasion was controversial. In fact the Prophet had himself prohibited 
mut'a once or twice, and those who were informed of his injunctions 
refrained from it. In 'Umar's reign the evil of mut'a was so widespread 
that he firmly prohibited it. The Qur'anic verses also forbid mut'a, but 
the Shi'i interpreters distort them. The following verse, when misinter- 
preted, is the only evidence in favour of mut'a: "Lawful unto you are all 
beyond those mentioned, so that ye seek them with your wealth in honest 
wedlock, not debauchery." 190 This verse, the Shah says, does not justify 
mut'a but the different readings ascribed to 'Abd-Allah bin 'Abbas and 
'Abd-Allah bin Mas'iid 191 respectively, distort the sense. The Shi'is 
assert that ibn 'Abbas permitted mut'a. Had the Shi'is accepted ibn 
'Abbas' guidance in all matters they would have come to the right path. 

'Umar never forbade the hajj-mut'a. Mut'a here means tamattu' (to obtain 
benefits) or to perform 'umra (pilgrimage to Mecca after hajj season) . 

Mata'in (Indictments) Against 'Uthman 

These are. ten in number : 

1. 'Uthman appointed brutal and perfidious governors over the 
Muslims. These included his maternal uncle Walid bin 'Aqaba, the 
governor of Kufa. Walid, who acted as imam although an absolute 
drunkard, performed four rak'as of morning prayers, saying "I have added 
these for you". He installed Mu'awiya as governor of all the four Syrian 
provinces and made him so formidable that he rebelled during 'Ali's 
reign. He appointed 'Abd-Allah bin Sa'd bin Abi Sarah 192 as governor 
of Egypt and he so callously oppressed the people that they invaded 

189 The battle took place in 8/630. 

190 Qur'an, IV , 24. 

191 'Abd-Allah ibn Mas'iid was an important companion of the Prophet. He listened 
the Qur'an directly from the Prophet himself and courageously popularized it in 
Mecca before the Prophet moved from there. His contributions to the Qur'anic 
recitations, exegeses and hadith are very great. 

192 Abu Yahya 'Abd-Allah bin Sa'd bin Abi Sarah al-'Amin was a foster brother 
of the caliph 'Uthman and an able financier. In about 25/645-6, he was appoin- 
ted governor of the whole of Egypt. He led many successful expeditions against 
Roman Africa. In about 34/655, he destroyed the Roman fleet in the naval 
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Medina. Finally 'Uthman appointed Marwan 193 his wazir and secretary. 
Marwan wrote that the Caliph had ordered Muhammad bin Abi Bakr 194 
to be killed ('uqtuluhu) when all that the Caliph had told him was to write 
that Muhammad should be obeyed (aqbiluhu). 'Uthman refused to listen 
to the Prophet's complaints against any of these governors and alienated 
the people. When the Caliph eventually dismissed them the political situa- 
tion was out of control. A caliph who cannot choose a just administrator 
is not competent to hold that high position. 

Answer : The imam assigns competent officers different duties. Except 
for the Shi'is, no Islamic sect expects the imam to be aware of divine 
secrets. 'Uthman, according to his judgment, appointed competent, just, 
honest and loyal governors who extended the caliphate's boundaries up 
to Andalus, Kabul, Balkh and Byzantine. They restored peace in 
Khurasan, which, in the second Caliph's reign, had been torn apart 
with rebellion. 'Uthman did not respond hastily to complaints against 
his ministers but took action only after careful investigation. Subsequently 
Walid was dismissed. Mu'awiya remained loyal to 'Uthman and gained 
impressive victories against Byzantine. 'Abd-Allah bin Sa'd did in fact 
humiliate Muhammad bin Abi Bakr when the latter came into conflict 
with him. However, fortune did not favour 'Uthman and he was not 
successful in averting sedition, like 'Ali who also adopted far-sighted 
administrative measures. Nevertheless 'Uthman's governors were obedient 
and loyal. They remitted the amount received in ghanima and khums 
regularly to the capital making its residents rich and self-indulgent. 
'Ali's governors on the other hand were disloyal, and embezzled public 
money and were defeated and disgraced. The Nahj al-balagha confirms 
the treachery of 'All's governors. The Sunnis, however, credit both 
'Uthman and 'Ali with acting honestly and competently in the best 
interest of their people. 

Divine secrets are known only to God, and sometimes even the prophets 
were deceived by dishonest and contemptible people until divine revela- 
tion warned them. However, Kulayni and the Shi'i 'ulama' assert that 
since the imams know the past and the future, 'Uthman could anticipate 

(F. N. 192 Contd.) 

battle of Dhat al-Sawari and annexed Carthage to Islamic territories. He left 
Egypt before 'Uthman's assssination but could not see him and joined 
Mu'awiya. In 36 or 37/656-8 he died in Askalon or Ramlah. 

193 As 'Uthman's secretary, Marwan b. al-Hakam was the virtual ruler of the caliphate. 
Mu'awiya appointed him the governor of Medina but scared of Marwan's ambition 
dismissed him. After the death of Yazid I (60-64/680-83) he settled down in Syria 
and became caliph in 64/683. He reigned between eight and eleven months. 

194 One of the Caliph Abu Bakr's son who was a devoted follower of 'Ali bin Abi 
Talib. 
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his governors' future conduct. For that matter, 'Ali was more culpable 
in that the governors he appointed were more corrupt than those chosen 
by 'Uthman, and according to the Shi'i theory of the Imam, knowledge 
of divine mystery on the part of 'Ali would have made him aware 
of their future actions. Although Ziyad 195 was known as Abu Sufyan's 
bastard son, 'AlS appointed him governor of Fars and Shiraz and he also 
acted as a prayer leader. Mu'awiya won him to his side. After 'Ali's death, 
Ziyad joined Mu'awiya and was appointed governor of 'Iraq. However, 
Mu'awiya sent a stern letter rebuking Ziyad for writing a rude letter to 
'Ali's son, Imam Husayn, who had urged Ziyad to stop destroying 'Ali's 
friends and their property. Ziyad's son 'Ubayd-Allah martyred Imam 
Husayn, his family and his friends (T. 485-93). 

2. 'Uthman recalled Hakam bin 'As, father of the devil Marwan, to 
Medina although the Prophet had expelled him from there. 

Answer : Hakam was expelled by the Prophet because of his treachery 
but by 'Uthman's time the rebellious forces had dissipated. Hakam was 
'Uthman's nephew and, according to Sunni works, had obtained from 
the Prophet during his last illness permission to return to Medina. Abu 
Bakrand 'Umar did not accept 'Uthman's unsupported statement of 
the Prophet's decision, however. In his own reign 'Uthman recalled 
Hakam on his personal authority, fearing no treachery by him because of 
Hakam's advanced age (T. 493-94). 

3. 'Uthman made his own relations exceedingly wealthy at the ex- 
pense of the bayt al-mdl and squandered Muslim wealth on his favourites. 
He brought Hakam to Medina and gave him 100,000 dirhams (copper 
coins) and assigned Hakam's son Harith the 'ushr (tithe) from the bazaars 
of Medina and the taxes on ganjs and mandawis (bazaars). The khums 
from Ifriqiya (the eastern part of the Maghrib) was_assigned to Marwan. 
When 'Abd-Allah bin Khalid bin Asad bin Abi'l-'As bin Umayya came 
to Medina from Mecca he was given 300,000 dirhams (copper coins). 
'Uthman gave two priceless pearls to one of his daughters as a gift. To a 
second daughter, the Caliph gave a gold ring studded with priceless 
jewels and stones. A very large part of the revenues of the bayt al-mdl 
was expended by 'Uthman on constructing edifices and gardens for his 
personal use and on improving his farms. 'Umar's two ddroghas (superin- 
tendents) of the bayt al-mdl resigned. Their successor, Zayd bin Thabit, 
also obtained huge amounts of money. 

195 Ziyad's mother Sumaiya was a slave girl and a courtesan by profession. After 'Ali's 
death Mu'awiya won Ziyad to his side and officially recognized him as his half- 
brother (Abu Sufyan's son). As a governor of 'Iraq he ruthlessly crushed anti- 
Mu'awiya factions and made the eastern half of the Arab empire submissive to the 
Umayyad's. He died at Kufa in 56-57/675-77. 
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Answer : To ascribe 'Uthman's wealth to misuse of the bayt al-mdl is 
a scurrilous libel. 'Uthman was very rich even before Abu Bakr's cali- 
phate, and his commercial undertakings prospered. During 'Umar's reign 
all the Prophet's companions including 'Ali grew wealthy. 'Uthman not 
only spent money liberally on his family but gave large sums of money 
to charity and for freeing slaves. The real facts about his enormous gifts 
have been distorted. He did not pay for them from the bayt al-mdl. 
'Uthman married his son to Harith's daughter and gave him 100,000 
dirhams from his own property as a bride gift (sachaq). He gave his second 
daughter to Marwan bin Hakam in marriage and provided 100,000 
dirhams from his property as a dowry (jahiz). The story that he gave the 
khums from Ifriqiya to Marwan is also incorrect. The truth is that 'Uthman 
allocated 100,000 infantry and cavalry soldiers to 'Abd- Allah bin Sa'd 
bin Abi Sarah in order to conquer Maghrib. The war was fought in 
Ifriqiya, and the conquest resulted in an enormous amount of booty. 
'Abd-Allah sent 500,000 gold coins to the Caliph and sold the heavy 
items, which would have been very expensive to transport, to Marwan 
for 100,000 dirhams. Marwan remitted a considerable portion of the money 
which he had obtained from the sale of the booty to Medina and pro- 
mised to send the remainder to the Caliph later. 'Uthman, however, in 
recognition of Marwan's outstanding achievement in gaining victory, 
decided to cancel the debt and treated him as having settled it in full. 

The accusation that 'Uthman's mansions, gardens and farms were 
acquired from the bayt al-mdl funds is baseless. During his caliphate, 
besides his prosperous trading ventures, he founded many villages on 
abandoned arable land in 'Iraq and Arabia. He settled his slaves and 
mawalis (dependents) there and gave them agricultural implements. 
They were allowed to make their livelihood from the land taxes and were 
encouraged to sink wells, dig canals and plant fruit gardens. The new 
villages transformed the barren Arab land into flourishing areas like those 
of Mazandaran, Kashmir and Konkan. The growing village populace 
eradicated the wild animals and bandits from these areas. Following 
'Uthman's precedent, 'Ali also embarked upon settling new villages and 
promoted agriculture in Manba, Fadak, Zahra and other areas. Talha, 
Ghaba and Zubayr followed suit in Jaraf and Dhi Khashab. The imam 
is empowered to assign amwdt (uncultivated) land for working and im- 
provement to competent people. He is also entitled to cultivate amwdt 
land at his own expense and make a profit (T. 494-99). 

4. 'Uthman replaced eminent companions of the Prophet by his 
favourites as public officials. He appointed 'Abd-Allah bin 'Amir as 
Governor of Basra to replace Abu Musa, Ash'ari 196 , in place of 'Amr bin 

196 Abu Musa ibn Qays Ash'ari belonged to the Yemen and seems to have joined Pro- 
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'As he substituted 'Abd-Allah bin Sa'd bin Abi Sarah, who had become 
apostate during the Prophet's lifetime, and he replaced 'Ammar bin 
Yasir as governor of Kufa by Mughira bin Shu'ba. 'Abd-Allah bin Mas'ud 
was dismissed from the position of the qadi and the superintendent of the 
bayt al-mal at Kufa. 

Answer : 'Uthman's choice of personnel, resulting in the extension of 
the caliphate boundaries, exhibits his far-sighted statesmanship. Had his 
assassination been delayed ten or twelve years, Sind, Hind, Turkey and 
China would also have become Shi'ite like Khurasan (literally crying 
'Ali- 'Ali). Although 'Uthman made the Umayyad predominant, they 
served the cause of Prophet Muhammad and 'Ali. 'Abd-Allah bin 
'Amir conquered Khurasan and Mashhad; without him Sabzvar and 
Nishapiir would never have become Shi'i. Had the armies of 'Uthman 
and the Umayyads not entered Rajputana, Hind and Sind, Muhammad 
and 'Ali would have remained unknown there; only Rama, Krishna, 
the Ganges and Jamuna would have been worshipped. As it was, Muham- 
mad and 'Ali were not known in Turkistan and China even though the 
armies penetrated there too. Ibn Qutayba, Ahmad bin A'tham Kufi 197 
and Samsati, the leading Shi'i historians, tell us that had Abu Musa not 
been dismissed, both Kufa and Basra would have been destroyed because 
of his mishandling of leading sections of the population. 'Umar had 
already dismissed 'Amr bin 'As, and 'Uthman dismissed 'Amr now on 
the request of the people of Basra. It is strange that the Shi'is side with 
Abu Musa and 'Amr bin 'As to malign 'Uthman although they do not even 
regard them as Muslims. Some Sunni humorists suggest that had 'Uthman 
killed them, perhaps no bungling would have occurred in the arbitration 
between 'Ali and Mu'awiya (Safar 37/June657, after the battle of SifTin). 
'Umar also had replaced 'Ammar bin Yasir by Mughira bin Shu'ba. 
In 'Uthman's day, the repeated complaints against Mughira prompted the 
Caliph to dismiss him. The policy of replacing a Prophet's companion 
with someone who was not a companion was also followed by 'Ali. 

The Shah underlines the fact that the charges against Abu Bakr and 
'Umar are discussed only in Shi'i books where of course they are com- 
patible with the Shi'i line of argument. Conversely those against 'Uthman 
are not consistent because they have been indiscriminately borrowed 



(F. JV. 196 Contd.) 

phet Muhammad in 7/628 and not earlier. The Prophet sent him to the Yemen in 
10/632 to spread Islam. In 17/638 'Umar appointed him the governor of Basra 
(Tabari, I, 2529). Between 17-21/638-42 he conquered Khuzistan and fought 
stubbornly against the Kurdish tribes. 
197 Abu Muhammad ibn A'tham al-Kufi (d. 314/926-7) was the author of a history 
from the accession of Abu Bakr to the martyrdom of Imam Husayn. 
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from the Kharijite works simply to increase the number of indictments 
(T. 499-503). 

5. 'Abd- Allah bin Mas'ud and Abi bin Ka'b were deprived of the 
stipends granted them by 'Umar. Abu Dharr was banished to Rabadha. 
'Abada bin Sabit was censured for urging Mu'awiya to perform an 
action which was lawful (amr-i ma'ruf), 'Abd al-Rahman was scolded and 
proclaimed a munafiq (hypocrite). 'Amraar bin Yasir was badly beaten. 
Ka'b bin 'Abda Bahri was disgraced as a result of speaking out against 
the Caliph, although he spoke the truth. The Shi'is argue that even the 
Sunnis could not tolerate someone who persecuted such eminent com- 
panions of the Prophet. Naturally 'Uthman could not be considered a 
suitable caliph. 

Answer : Most of the personalities, except Abu Dharr and 'Ammar 
according to the Shi'is violated the Prophet's commands regarding 'Ali 
and condoned the usurpation of the Ahl al-Bayt's rights. To the Shi'is, 
this meant they deserved capital punishment. According to Shi'i prin- 
ciples, Abu Dharr and 'Ammar should have followed 'Ali's traditions 
and practised taqiya (dissimulation) when confronted with 'Uthman's 
brutality, for they had not protested against Abu Bakr's alleged usurpation 
of 'All's rights, being in a state of taqiya at that time. They only abandoned 
this stance and started to protest when 'Uthman was in power. 'Uthman 
cannot therefore be blamed for suppressing their voices. Secondly, the 
duty of defending the caliphate and imdmat against rebellion had made it 
imperative to take action against them as 'Ali had against the Prophet's 
wife 'A c isha and her supporters. According to the Sunni traditions, 'Uth- 
man only exhibited such remarkable patience with the rebels because of 
the Prophet's secret instructions to him. Lastly, according to the Shah, 
these were in any case not true stories of Abu Dharr, 'Ammar and ibn 
Mas'ud, and he then goes on to present his case (T. 503-14). 

6. 'Uthman did not apply qisas (the laws of retaliation) against 
'Ubayd-Allah bin 'Umar who had killed Harmuzan, king of Ahwaz 
because he considered him implicated in his father's ('Ulnar's) murder. 
'Ubayd-Allah also killed a minor, the daughter of Abu Lulu and of 
Jafina who was a Christian. 'Uthman paid blood money from the bayt 
al-mal, but did not impose qisas as urged by the Prophet's companions 
and 'Ali. 

Answer : The law of qisas did not apply to killing Abu Lulu's daughter 
who was a Zoroastrian. Although Harmuzan had outwardly embraced 
Islam, he was strongly suspected of collaborating with Abu Lulu in 
'Umar's assassination. Secondly, the implementation of qisas would have 
provoked a civil war. 'Ali also refrained from applying the law of retalia- 
tion to 'Uthman's assassins for fear of civil war. Thirdly, as not all Har- 
muzan's descendants were in Medina to demand qisas, blood-money was 
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the only alternative. 'Uthman is also wrongly accused of not punishing 
Walid bin 'Aqaba for drinking alcohol. The charges relating to 'Uthman's 
retreat during the battle of Uhud, and to his not helping the Prophet in 
the battle of Badr, were, however, generally omitted by the Shi'is (T. 
514-18). 

7. 'Uthman made changes in the sunna. In Mina, near Mecca, where 
the pilgrims stay temporarily, he performed four rak'a of prayers instead 
of two. 

Answer : 'Uthman had taken a wife in Mecca and wished to remain 
there permanently. He was therefore no longer a traveller (T. 518-19). 

8. 'Uthman confiscated the famous Baqi' pasture near Medina and 
stopped others using it. He also doubled its size, although, according to 
the Prophet, all Muslims enjoy equal rights as regards water, grass and 
fire. 'Uthman refused to allow others to buy dates from the Medina 
bazaar until his agents had finished buying theirs. He also assumed 
monopoly rights over boats for commercial purposes. 

Answer : 'Uthman asserted that he had taken the Baqi' pastures as 
sadaqa (reserved for state purposes) in order to graze the camels and 
jihad horses, as the Prophet had said, "The pasture prohibited to the 
public {hama) is the property of none but that of Allah and His Prophet". 
The accusation of imposing a monopoly on the bazaar is false; this was 
done by the bazaar superintendent and was revoked two or three days 
later by 'Uthman. 'Uthman did not interfere with other people's boats 
but prohibited his own from carrying merchandise for others. Previously 
his boats had transported a variety of goods to Egypt and Morocco. 
'Uthman's decision was absolutely correct (T. 519). 

9. 'Uthman gave large tracts of land to his friends and companions 
as jagir and iqta\ ignoring general Muslim interests. 

Answer : 'Uthman gave his friends and companions land that was not 
being used {amwat) ; cultivated land owned by others was not given 
(T. 519-20). 

10. All the Prophet's companions were pleased when 'Uthman was 
assassinated. They were so annoyed and disgusted with him that his 
body was left unburied for three days. 

Answer : This is also a palpable lie. Even_children know that Talha, 
Zubayr, 'A'isha, Mu'awiya and 'Amr bin 'As later fought 'Ali in retri- 
bution for 'Uthman's blood. The Prophet's companions tried to persuade 
the rebels to withdraw, before Zayd bin Thabit and 'Abd-Allah bin 
'Umar and their followers told 'Uthman that his besiegers were neo-Mus- 
lims and had no respect for the shari'a. They urged 'Uthman to allow 
them to forcibly repel the rebels but he would not allow Muslim blood 
to be shed for his sake. 'Abd-Allah bin 'Umar, 'Abd-Allah bin Zubayr, 
Abu Hurayra, 'Abd-Allah bin 'Amir bin Rabi'a and other companions 
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cried to protect the Caliph without drawing their own swords. An army- 
consisting of 'Uthman's slaves could also have made short work of the 
rebels but 'Uthman would not allow them to fight. 'Ali also ordered his 
sons, Ja'far's sons, and his slave Qambar to sit at 'Uthman's door and 
protect him. Imam Hasan was severely injured while attempting to 
repel the invaders. 'Ali himself visited the Caliph. The rebels, however, 
entered the house by scaling the walls and killed 'Uthman on Friday, 18 
Dhu'lhijja 35/17 June 656. In a sermon at Kufa, 'Ali eloquently related 
how he had tried to defend 'Uthman. On the Saturday night, although 
'Uthman's house was still under siege, some of the Prophet's companions 
bravely entered, prepared 'Uthman's body for burial and buried him in 
Baqi' (T. 520-25). 

Mata'in (Indictments) against 'A'isha 

These are ten in number, 

1. 'A'isha travelled from Medina to Mecca and thence to Basra 
violating the Qur'anic injunctions: 

"And stay in your houses. Bedizen not yourselves with the bedizen- 
ment of the Time of Ignorance." 198 

Answer : The command in the above verse is not absolute. There 
were many exceptions and the Prophet took his wives to battlefields and 
for hajj and 'umra. They also visited their parents' houses on family 
matters. The Shi'i books state that during Abu Bakr's caliphate, 'Ali took 
Fatima to the ansars 3 houses in Medina to mobilize support for his cause. 
After the Prophet's death his wives are known to have travelled to Mecca 
for hajj and 'umra. The Qur'an says : 

"O Prophet! Tell thy wives and thy daughters and the women 
of the believers to draw their cloaks close round them (when they go 
abroad). That will be better, that so they may be recognised and not 
annoyed." 199 

According to 'A'isha's order, a strong litter was prepared to carry her 
when she marched to ask for retaliation for the just Caliph's blood. This 
journey^like hajj and 'umra, was for a holy cause (T. 525-26). 

2. 'A'isha was not related to 'Uthman; therefore her war against 
'Ali was motivated by malice and spite. Before 'Uthman's assassination 



198 Qur'an, XXXIII, 33. 

199 Qur'an, XXXIII, 59. 
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she herself had incited people to kill the "bearded old man" (na'tkal i.e. 

'Uthman). . v , , 

Answer : The right to seek retaliation for the_murder of a just caliph be- 
longs to all Muslims, not only to his relatives. ' A'isha, the Prophet's widow, 
could not ignore her duty. There was no malice between her and Ah; 
they often extolled each other's virtues. 'A'isha said that to love Ali was 
an act of worship. 'A'isha intended to have 'Uthman's murder avenged 
and his assassins expelled from 'All's army so that the Prophet's com- 
panions and Talha and Zubayr, who had fled fearing 'Uthman s assassins 
might return to assist the Caliph. Their return would even have deterred 
Mu'awiya and the other rebels from resorting to extremes. In fact the 
stories recorded by ibn Qutayba, ibn A'tham Kufland Samsati concern- 
ing Jamal and other battles are denounced by both ShS'is and Sunnis. 
The Sunnis rely on the evidence of Tirmidhi, ibn Maja and Abu Hatim 
Razi in such controversial matters (T. 526-28). 

3 'A'isha persisted in her expedition despite Prophet Muhammad s 
previous warning to refrain from doing so. The Kitdb al fitan by Na'im 
bin Hamad 200 the Tajarib al-umam by Muhammad bin Miskawayh^ 
and the Kitdb al-Siydsa by ibn Qutayba relate that when 'A_4sha's army 
reached the Hawab spring, the dogs began to bark. When 'A'isha learnt 
the spring's name she said to Muhammad bin Talha that she wished to 
return home, explaining that the Prophet had said to his wives, "I find 
one of you in such a state that the dogs of Hawab bark at you.JD ! Hamayra 
('A'isha), save yourself. Don't be one of them." However, 'A'isha did not 
return home. 

Answer : 'A'isha's intention to return is proved even by this story. 
The Sunni traditions state that she wished to return but the army would 
not follow her. Then Marwan bin Hakam and the other leaders pro- 
duced some eighty villagers who declared that the spring was not called 
Hawab The hadith, however, only points to the calamity which actually 
occurred, for peace was not made and one of the Prophet's dearest wives 
was humiliated. The prophecy did not impose any legal prohibition and 
only bigots or Islam's enemies consider the expedition violated the Pro- 
phet's wishes and was sinful. j 

4. 'A'isha's army plundered the bayt al-mdl in Basra and expelled All s 
governor, 'Uthman bin Hanif Ansari, who had been one of the Prophet's 
companions, in a miserable condition. 

Answer : 'A'isha was not responsible for the governor's disgrace and 

200 Na'im b. Hamad b. Mu'awiya b. al-Harith al-Khuza'i al-Mariidi (d. 229/844) 
was the author of the Kitdb al-fitan waH malahim. 

201 Abu 'All Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Miskawayh, the author of the Tajarib al- 
umam, died in 421/1030. 
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when she heard of it she apologised and compensated him. Similar 
excesses were often perpetrated in wartime and, even in 'All's army, an 
anti-Abu Musa Ash'ari faction burnt down his house in Kufa. Talha 'and 
Zubayr were justified in sei?ing the bayt al-mal. 'Uthman bin Hanif did 
not comply with their request for funds from the bayt al-mal, which is 
the property of all Muslims, and 'A c isha's army had to be paid. Un- 
disciplined Arab vagabonds and ajldf (common people) then entered 
Basra and plundered the bayt al-mal. 'A'isha, Talha and Zubayr were 
not immune from sin, however. 'All's army killed Talha and Zubayr and 
disgraced 'A'isha, who were all of a higher standing than 'Uthman bin 
Hanif, but the Shi'is did not condemn them (T. 529-32). 

5. 'A'isha disclosed secrets concerning the Prophet's domestic life. 
_Answer : It was not 'A'isha but Hafsa, 'Umar's daughter, who told 

'A'isha that she had seen the Prophet and Mariya Qibtiya (the mother 
of the Prophet's son Ibrahim who had died in infancy) on the bed. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement between the Prophet and his wives, it was Hafsa's 
turn to spend the night with him but when the Prophet went to her 
house she had gone to visit her father. 

6. 'A'isha said that she was jealous only of Khadija. Although she 
had notjseen her, she had heard the Prophet praise her (T. 532-33.). 

7. 'A'isha said that she had fought 'Ali but would prefer to forget 
those events. 

Answer : The true story is that when 'A'isha recalled the events of 
Jamal she would weep bitterly. According to Sunni works those memo- 
ries also made 'Ali cry and he would make the remarks attributed to 
'A'isha (T. 533). 

8. 'A'isha transformed the Prophet's room where she lived into a 
tomb for her father and his friend 'Umar. 

Answer : The Prophet had foretold that Abu Bakr and 'Umar would 
be buried near him. Secondly, that house had been given by the Prophet 
to 'A'isha. According to Shi'i works, Imam Hasan had also sought 
'A'isha's permission to be buried there before he died but Marwan pre- 
vented it. The Shi'is deliberately pile up false stories, but their own evi- 
dence contradicts them. "The highest proof of a divine miracle is that 
liars contradict themselves." 

9. Once during a sermon, the Prophet pointed to 'A'isha's house and 
remarked three times that calamity lived there. It was Satan's kingdom! 
The prophecy referred to the Jamal war in which thousands of Muslims 
were slaughtered (T. 533-35). 

Answer : The Shi'is apply these remarks to 'A'isha because of their 
animosity towards her. The Prophet used the term "Satan's kingdom" 
on many occasions. The Prophet seems to have pointed towards Kufa 
which is to the east of Medina. Several insurrections arose from there, 
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the first one being the rebellion by Malik Ashtar*» and his friends against 
'Uthman. (T. 535-36). 

10. 'A'isha bought a slave girl and made her look attractive in order 
to entice some Quraysh youth to her own side. 

Answer : First of all this story is related by unreliable authorities. 
"The Shi'is bray like asses and wag their tails like dogs without any basis", 
considering their own inventions sufficient reproach against the Mothers 
of the Faithful (the Prophet's wives). Secondly, neither during the Pro- 
phet's lifetime nor later was it considered objectionable to adorn girls in 
order to attract a suitable match (T. 536). 

Mata'in (Indictments) against the Prophet's Companions 

These are ten in number. 

1. The Prophet's companions twice committed serious sins; firstly 
they fled from Uhud, secondly from Hunayn. 203 

Answer : When the Prophet's companions fled from Uhud the verse con- 
demning it had not been received, and in any case Allah pardoned them. 

"Lo I those of you who turned back on the day when the two hosts 
met, Satan alone it was who caused them to back-slide, because of 
some of that which they have earned. Now Allah hath forgiven them. 
Lo! Allah is Forgiving, Clement." 204 

The Prophet's companions did not flee from Hunayn. In fact, the 
munqfiqin (hypocrites) fled before the defeat, but the believers fled only 
after learning about the Prophet's martyrdom. The factor which led to 
the retreat was that Khalid bin Walid had incorrectly stationed some 
men in a dangerous position in the valley. These were not companions. 
Even so they did not flee but attacked the enemy from a different direc- 
tion and obtained victory. No important companions fled in any case. 
The Qur'an says : 

"Then Allah sent His peace of reassurance down upon His messenger 
and upon the believers, and sent down hosts ye could not see, and 

202 Malik bin Harith al-Nakha'i al-Ashtar was a strong supporter of 'All. In his 
battles against the Byzantines he was invincible. 

203 Hunayn, a valley situated a day's journey from Mecca on the road to Ta'if. After 
the conquest of Mecca, the Muslim. army marched against Hunayn in Shawwal 8 
January 630 but their first attack was repulsed. However, they returned and cap- 
tured the valley. The Qur'an says : 

"Then Allah sent His peace of reassurance down upon His messenger and upon 
the believers, and sent down hosts ye could not see, and punished those who disbe- 
lieved. Such is the reward of disbelievers." Qur'an, IX, 26. 

204 Qur'an, III, 155. 
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punished those who disbelieved. Such is the reward of the dis- 
believers." 205 

Lastly, the Prophet's companions were not ma' sum and their repentance 
obliterated their sins (T. 537). 

2. When most of the Prophet's companions heard drums beating and 
the noise of the camels bringing grain they left the Prophet's sermons and 
indulged in fun and trade. They preferred petty worldly gains and enter- 
tainments to prayers. The following verse confirms the story : 

"But when they spy some merchandise or pastime they break away 
to it and leave thee standing. Say: That which Allah hath is better 
than pastime and than merchandise, and Allah is the best of provi- 
ders." 206 

Answer : The story belongs to the beginning of Hijra when the shari'a 
rules were not fully known. Famine was also prevalent; hence on hearing 
the noise of a caravan's arrival the Prophet's companions rushed des- 
perately to buy grain. However, eminent companions such as Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar never left the mosque (T. 538). 

3. The Shi'ls quote the following hadith from the Sunni Sihah. 

c< Some men from my Umma would be brought. Then they would 
be taken to the left side of hell. I (the Prophet) would say 
'They are my companions'. The reply would be given 'You do not 
know the innovations they made after you'. Then I (the Prophet) 
would say in the same way as the righteous slave of God (Christ) 
said, 'So long as I was alive with them I watched them. When you 
killed me you became their protectors. You are witness to every- 
thing.' Then it would be said, 'This group has become apostate 
since you left them'." 

Answer : This hadith is clearly about apostates. No one considers it relates 
to the companions and no one calls them great. The Prophet's companions 
disseminated the Qur'an, converted the infidels to Islam and waged jihad 
against the Sasanians and Byzantines. A large number of Qur'anic 
verses praise them and promise them entry into paradise (T. 538-41). 

4. Prophet Muhammad's companions began to quarrel when he 
asked them to bring him paper during his last illness and offered thought- 
less excuses. 

205 Qur'an, IX, 26. 

206 Qur'an, LXII, 11. 
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Answer : As discussed earlier, the main intention of his companions 
was to avoid unnecessary trouble for the Prophet when he was seriously 
ill. Secondly, the AM al-Bayt were also present. The Prophet survived 
for five days. Had there been anything important to write, they could 
have provided writing materials another time (T. 541). 

5. The Prophet's companions did not obey his orders promptly. 
For example, Hudhayfa says that on the day of the battle of Ahzab 207 
it was very cold. The Prophet wished to obtain some information. No one 
volunteered to collect it. Then the Prophet called Hudhayfa the narrator 
of the story by name. Finding no excuse he set out. Surprisingly, he found 
that the cold had disappeared and he was in a bath of perspiration. He 
returned with the information and it became cold again. 

Answer : Firstly, the Prophet's order in question was not imperative. 
Secondly, 'All was also present, so it was addressed to him as well. How- 
ever, neither 'All nor the companions could be blamed for they were 
usually exceedingly prompt in carrying out the Prophet's orders. The 
Qur'an, ahadith and historical evidence afford many examples of their 
loyalty, assiduousness and enthusiasm in implementing the Prophet's 
commands (T. 341-43). 

6. The Prophet said to his companions, "I hold your waist and drag 
you from the fire and you overpower me and fall into the fire". 

Answer : As compared with the preceding accusations against the 
Prophet's companions, this one is most absurd. The Prophet's statement 
is obviously allegorical and is designed to teach the umma ethical values 
and to save them from damnation (T. 543) . 

7. In the Sahlh Muslim, _a Prophetic tradition is thus described by 
'Abd-Allah bin 'Amr bin 'As : 

"The Prophet said, 'What type of people and in what condition 
would you be when the treasuries of Persia and Byzantine are opened 
to you'? 'Abd-al Rahman bin 'Awf said, 'As God has commanded'. 
The Prophet said, c No, you would become greedy and malevolent, 
you would be averse to your duty and would be revengeful'." 

Answer : The remaining portion of the hadith was mischievously 
ignored. It says, "Then you will go to the houses of muhajirs and then 
you will make some of them ride over the neck of others." The complete 

207 In 627, the Quraysh of Mecca formed a confederation of about 10,000 tribesmen 
and besieged Medina. The battle is known as the "Battle of Confederates" (ahzab). 
It is also known as the "War of the ditch" (khandaq), for the Prophet, at the 
suggestion of his Iranian companion Salman Farsi, had a ditch dug at the northern 
side of Medina, its three remaining sides were protected by hills and houses. 
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reading shows he refers to neither the muhajirs nor ansars. The class under 
discussion was the tabi'in (those who have met some of the Prophet's associa- 
tes) . Historically this referred to Muhammad bin Abu Bakr, Malik 'Ashtar 
and Marwan bin Hakam, and not the Prophet's companions (T. 543-44). 

8. The Prophet said, "He who annoyed 'All, annoyed me" and "He 
who enraged Fatima enraged me". All the Prophet's companions were 
hostile to 'Ali and Fatima. Abu Bakr ordered 'Umar's cousin to summon 
'Ali to perform bay'a. When 'All refused, 'Umar angrily rushed to his 
house carrying piles of firewood. When he found the door was locked, 
'Umar set the door alight and entered the house. Fatima came out and 
began to cry, remembering her father. 'Umar struck her with his scabbard 
and threatened to kill 'Ali if he did not perform bay'a. All the Prophet's 
companions were present but none helped the Prophet's daughter and 
son-in-law. 

Answer : These palpable lies were invented by the Shi'is and the 
devils of Kiifa. They do not appear in Sunni works and are therefore 
absurd calumnies. History clearly states that Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
showed 'Ali great respect and urged others to do so. The Prophet's com- 
panions never hesitated to help him. The wars between 'Ali and his 
opponents Talha, Zubayr and 'A'isha were not based on personal malice 
but were motivated by the desire for justice and the need to cleanse the 
Islamic community of 'Uthman's assassins who had 'Ali in their power. 
According to one of 'Ali's sermons in the Nahj al-balagha, he had also 
felt that they should be punished but they enjoyed the support of the 
Arab nomads and slaves. 'Ali's eulogies praising the Prophet's com- 
panions' piety and their enthusiasm to fight their own infidel kith and 
kin were too eloquent to allow history to be distorted (T. 544-51). 

9. Abu Hurayra recounts the following tradition of the Prophet : 

"The Day of Judgment will not take place until my umma begin to 
walk in the footsteps of the men of earlier centuries firstly by the 
length of a span and then a yard. When asked whether he was 
referring to the infidels of Fars and Byzantine, the Prophet replied 
in the affirmative" (551-2). 

Answer : This reproach relates to the umma and not to the Prophet's 
companions. In fact the Ithna' 'Asharis are more devoted followers of 
the Persian and Byzantine traditions than anyone else. 

10. The Bukhari's Sahih gives the following hadith on 'A'isha's 
authority: 

"Had the people of your tribe not been until recently infidels 
and had I not been scared of upsetting them, I would have ordered 
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them to demolish Ka'ba and would have made Him (God) who was 
expelled from there, enter there. I would have made in Ka'ba two 
doors, one in the east and the other in the west. I would have demo- 
lished the structure down to the Abrahamic foundation." 

Answer : The . above hadith does not single out the Prophet's com- 
panions. If by 'A'isha's tribe, the entire Quraysh were meant, 'Ali and 
the Hashimites were also included. It also does not prove the Shi'i assertion 
of taqiya (T. 552). 

Chapter 11 : Characteristics of the Shi'i Religion 

The eleventh chapter is not very long. It deals with the characteristics 
of the Shi'i sects. Although repetitive, it collects the condemnations of 
the Shi'is in one place. The Shah says that Sunni researches reveal five 
predominant Shi'i characteristics. Other Islamic sects either do not 
exhibit them or have learned them from the Shi'is : 

1. Awham (Fantasies) 

It is well known that fantasies cloud the rational faculties. Children 
imagine that their toy horse can gallop, women imagine Shyakh Saddu 208 
and Zayn Khan create all diseases. 209 If they ignore some wedding or 
funeral rites, they imagine they have violated the shari'a. Likewise, 
fantastic misconceptions dominate Shi'i minds and they are known as 
the women of the umma. Some of their fantasies are given below. They 
centre on the belief that Imams should be ma 3 sum (impeccable). 

1. Finding that the Prophet's companions and the Sunnis disagree 
over their beliefs concerning the AM al-Bayt, the Shi'is imagine that the 
Sunnis must be enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt. The identification of a difference 
of opinion with enmity is sheer stupidity. For example Qadi Abu Yiisuf 
and Muhammad Hasan Shaybani differ from their teacher Abu Hanifa 
on many points. According to Abu Makhnaf> Imam Husayn did not 
agree with his brother Imam Hasan's peace treaty (T. 553-54). 

2. Since 'Ali was learned, brave and pious, the Shi'is fallaciously argue 
that one who is not learned, brave and pious cannot be an imam. 

3. An illogical assumption stems from the belief that 'Ali is the "gate- 
way of knowledge." The Shi'is assert that he who is "the gateway of 
knowledge" should also be the imam. They argue "Since the imam, who 
is the head of the umma is the gateway of state", 'Ali as the "gateway of 
knowledge" must be an imam. Obviously, however, the "gateway" to the 
city of knowledge and the "gateway" to the state are two different things. 

208 Supra, p. 195. 

209 Sunni folk belief, Supra, p. 195. 
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4. The Shi'is argue that since 'Ali is awla ba tasarruf 210 (supreme with 
domination) he must be an imam, awla ba tasarruf and imam are identical 
and cannot therefore form different premises in a logical syllogism. 
Another example of their false reasoning is : "Every imam is ma' sum, 
'Ali is ma'sum, therefore 'Ali is imam". The Sunnis consider 'Ali as an 
imam, but do not believe that he should have held that position immedia- 
tely after the Prophet. The Sunnis consider only the prophets as ma 3 sum; 
they regard imams as mahfuz (protected). 

5. The Shi'is argue that as the prophets are imams and ma 3 sum, their 
successor (imam) should also be ma 3 sum. The fact is that the term imam 
is applied to prophets' and caliphs' successors in different senses. The 
Shi'is assert that the Prophet referred to 'Ali as the Prophet's self (nqfs). 
The Prophet is ma 3 sum and obedience to him is imperative. Since 
Prophet Muhammad was superior to all the prophets and created beings, 
'Ali, as Muhammad's nqfs according to the Shi'is, was superior to all the 
prophets and mankind. This is wrong because if a brave man is called a 
lion, he does not lose his human qualities. 

6. The premises that every ma 3 sum is worthy of being appointed an 
imam, and conversely the conclusion that everyone who is fit to be an 
imam should also be ma 3 sum are invalid Shi'i deductions (T. 554-55). 

7. The Shi'is argue that, as a prophet is the leader of the umma and is 
ma 3 sum, all leaders of the umma should be ma 3 sum. The real fact is that the 
prophets are ma 3 sum because they can perform miracles and not because 
they are community leaders. The Shi'i reasoning that as Abu Bakr was 
ordered not to convey the Bar a 3 at chapter, he was unfit to become the 
Prophet's successor, is false. 

8. The Shi'is argue that for a long time the first three caliphs were 
infidels, but an infidel does not deserve to be an imam. They ignore the 
fact that two contradictory things, such as hot and cold cannot be found 
at the same time. 

9. The Shi'is assert that 'Ali was an imam during the Prophet's life- 
time, for the Prophet had declared that his relationship with 'Ali was 
identical to the relationship of Moses with Aaron. Consequently, if 
'Ali were not appointed immediately as the imam, it was tantamount to 
his dismissal, which was not permissible. The fact is, the Shah goes 
on to say, that though 'All was a potential imam he was not an actual 
imam. His supersession, in favour of someone more competent, was not 
wrong. 

10. The Shi'i argument that the Prophet's descendants are ma 3 sum 
for all prophets are ma 3 sum is also fallacious. 



210 Supra, pp. 302-304, 409-10. 
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11. The imam is the Prophet's deputy for transmitting divine ordi- 
nances. Consequently the messenger should be similar to the Prophet. 
However, it does not follow that as the Prophet is ma' sum the imam also 
should be so. The Shi'is forget that the Prophet is a divine messenger in 
his own right, his deputy is a messenger only in that he obeys the Prophet. 
Similarly, the Shi'is incorrectly argue that since the Muslims' Prophet is 
superior to all other prophets, his deputy should also be superior to all 
other prophets (T. 556) . 

12. According to the Shi'is, 'Umar, who put forward some suggestions 
during the controversy about providing the Prophet with writing-paper, 
performed a detestable act. Women and children condemn advisers, 
although giving advice by itself is not reprehensible. 

13. The Shi'is falsely argue that since the first three caliphs were not 
ma 3 sum they were sinners. 

14. None of the Prophet's companions was ma' sum, consequently 
they all made mistakes. 

15. The tenth day of Muharram in each year is regarded as the day 
of Imam Husayn's martyrdom and the Shi'is cry like women on that day. 
Now 1150 years have passed since that event so there is no actual connec- 
tion between the present anniversary and the original martyrdom. Neither 
is this commemoration ( 3 lshiira) similar to the 3 id which is celebrated 
after Ramadan, nor to the 3 id Qurban, celebrated to offer thanks for hajj. 
The last two 3 ids bring renewed joyful messages. The Shi'i 3 ids of Nawriiz, 
Baba Shuja' al-Din and 'id Ghadir are their own fantastic creations (T. 557). 

16. As children are excited with their toys and dolls and perform 
various dramas, so the Shi'is create dramas around the replicas of the 
graves of 'Ali, Hasan, Husayn, Fatima Zahra. They believe they are 
real graves and that those eminent personalities are really there. They 
exhibit great respect and even prostrate themselves before them. These 
stupid acts reduce adult imagination_to childish fantasy. 

17. Like children, the Shi'is on 'Ashura day organise dramatic per- 
formances, re-enacting the roles of Yazid and Shimr. 

18. The Shi'is believe that if the divinely-appointed Imam is not 
present and no relevant Qur'anic injunctions exist, then two contrary 
judgments by different mujtahids on the same question can hold good. 

19. Shi'is discretion and judgment does not differ from that of children. 
For example they say 'Ali's knowledge, piety and forbearance resemble 
those of the great prophets. This makes 'Ali their equal and consequently 
he is superior to the other prophets (T. 558). 

20. The Shi'is give preference to 3 ada over the fundamental principles 
of Islam. Following the reasoning of the Sasanid and Byzantine rulers, 
and the zamindars and Rajput rajas, they assert that succession is hereditary 
and that the son-in-law inherits his father-in-law's property. Some have 
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misgivings that the state could be inherited by the wife or, in the case of 
many wives, the favourite, or the wife who was virgin, could succeed to 
office. According to the shari'a, the state is not hereditary and all these 
laws are wrong. The son-in-law, wife or daughter have no claim. Com- 
petence and ability, the Shah goes on to say, are the main criterion for 
governing the state. Only those who are competent or who have been 
selected by the former incumbent during his lifetime should succeed him. 

21. The Shi'is make analogies between the divine acts or the actions 
of the prophets and human actions. The Shi'i beliefs concerning Allah 
and the resurrection are destroyed by applying these. 

22. The Shi'i arguments are childish and self-contradictory. Accord- 
ing to them the imama^ being the vicegerency of the Prophet is dependent 
on the Prophet's will and is therefore subject to the latter's authority. 
Love for 'Ali implies that since 'A'isha fought against 'Ali, she should 
be hated. The Shi'is do not believe that the converse also holds: that as 
the Prophet should be loved, so should his dear wife and the mother of 
the faithful ('A'isha) (T. 559). 

23. The ma 3 sum Imam, to whom obedience is imperative, is inspired 
by God regarding all shari'a ordinances and worldly benefits. His plans 
are infallible. He therefore is present but hidden from our eyes. This 
belief is also fantastic. The Shi'is, says the Shah, do not realize that "If 
the Imam is not seen and known, his existence or non-existence makes 
no difference". 

24. Since their own books do not attach any importance to the Pro- 
phet's companions or wives, the Shi'is assert that all historical accounts 
of them are wrong. When they are shown the relevant Qur'anic verses 
and ahddith, they resort to claiming a different interpretation. 

25. The Shi'is claim that since they hold worldly mansabs and are 
rich, influential and famous and control the army, their faith also is pre- 
dominant : their 'ulama' have written many well-Jmown books and have 
many disciples, consequently their sect is superior. The fallacy in their 
argument is self-evident. The Shah comments that they ignore the fact 
that the corpus of works of the Greek and Hindu philosophers is enormous 
(T. 559-60). 

II. 'Adat (Customary Law) 

The Shi'i popular beliefs are very well-known, but their 'ulama' do 
not commit them to writing. One such belief is that by weeping, making 
images and playing instruments as acts of worship on 'Ashiira day, their 
sins would be remitted. Shi'is also make statues of 'Umar out of dough, 
fill it with honey, "kill" it, and take the honey to the 'id of the Baba Shuja' 
al-Din festival. They deny the miracles of the suf i saints, consider Mon- 
day inauspicious, avoid the number four, and believe the number twelve 
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as lucky. Different Shi'i sects practise a large number of other innovations. 
However, the Shi'i 'uiama' and elite do not approve of most of them, they 
will not be discussed further. Many other practices such as the abandoning 
of Friday night prayers, wiping of the feet after wudu, rejecting wiping 
stockings as permitted by the Sunnis, not reciting tarawih, unnatural types 
of sexual intercourse, asserting superiority to mut'a etc., do not belong 
to this class and have been discussed in the chapter on fiqh (T. 553). 

m Ghulu (Exaggeration) 

The Shi'is transgress the limits of reason in showing devotion to their 
beloved heroes and ignoring the historically recognised contributions 
of others. 

IV Ta'assub (Bigotry) 

• Bigotry and ghulu emanate from the same source, viz, an unreasonable 
adherence to. one's own false beliefs. Both involve the refutation of logical 
facts and the defence of illogical ones. Some examples of Shi'i ta'assub 
(bigotry) are as follows : 

1. The Shi'is reject the clear, reliable Sunni ahadith emanating from 
the Ahl al-Bayt and the Prophet, and accept disputed and weak Ithna' 
' Ashariyya ahadith transmitted by unreliable narrators. According to the 
Sunni 'ulama' of hadith, those ahadith narrated by reliable and contem- 
porary or near-contemporary authorities are most trustworthy. The 
Shi'is, on the contrary, ignoring the rules of Arabic grammar and usage, 
accept only such ahadith as serve thir religious purpose. They consider 
them as clear injunctions, and view the ahadith confirming the Sunni 
point of view as ambiguous (mutshabih). Strangely enough, when dhimmi 
infidels who are ignorant of Arabic and Islam, are presented with trans- 
lations of the controversial verses, they confirm the Sunni point of view 
and not the Shi'i one (T. 56.0-61). 

.. 2. The Shi'is consider the status of 'Ali equal to that of Prophet 
Muhammad whom they believe superior to all created beings. 

3. According to the Shi'is, the Shah says, 'Ali's friends, whether Jews, 
Christians or Hindus, will enter paradise. Those who in their heart are 
friendly to Prophet Muhammad's companions will go to hell, irrespective 
of the fact that they are pious and love the Ahl al-Bayt. Although love for 
'Ali and the Ahl al-Bayt and the glorification of their virtues amount to 
worshipping God, these are void without true belief. The Qur'an says : 

"Then whoso doeth good works and is a believer, there will be 
no rejection of his effort. Lo ! We record (it) for him." 211 



211 Qur'an, XXI, 94. 
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As love for the Prophet without belief in Islam cannot help the infidels, 
how could love for 'Ali and the A hi al-Bayt, who are subordinate to the 
Prophet, do any good?, asks the Shah. He asserts that those Sunnis who 
love the Ahl al-Bayt will certainly enter paradise, although according 
to the Shi'is, devotion to the Prophet's companions is an abominable 
sin (T. 561-2). 

4. The Qur'an says : 

"That day mankind will issue forth in scattered groups to be shown 
their deeds. 

And whoso doeth good an atom's weight will see it then, 
And whoso doeth ill an atom's weight will see it then." 212 

However, the Shi'is maintain that the sins of those who love 'Ali do 
them no harm. 

5. Because of their enmity towards the Prophet's companions, the 
Shi'is believe Muhammad's umma is an accursed umma (ummat-i maVuna). 
They ignore the following verses and the commentary on them by Imam 
Hasan 'Askari which ibn Babuwayh repeats : 

"Ye are the best community that hath been raised up for mankind." 213 
"Thus We have appointed you a middle nation, that ye may be 
witnesses against mankind, and the messenger may be a witness 
against you." 214 

6. The Shi'is believe that the version of the Qur'an compiled by 
'Uthman contains interpolations, and curse it. 

7. The Shi'is prefer cursing 'Umar on Allah's dhikr and on reciting 
the Qur'an. 

8. The Shi'is consider cursing the Prophet's eminent companions and 
his wives equivalent to obligatory prayers. Pharaoh and Nimrod, who 
were Allah's enemies, are never cursed by them (T. 562). 

9. Since the Prophet's daughters Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum 
were married to 'Uthman, the Shi'is refuse to accept that relationship 
to Muhammad. Some Shi'is do not even consider them Khadija's daugh- 
ters by her former husband. However, reliable Shi'i evidence contradicts 
this belief, for the Mahj al-balagha and Shaykh al-Ta'ifa Abu Ja'far Tusi 
in the Tahdhib state that Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum were the Prophet's 
daughters. Kulayni says that when the Prophet married Khadija he was 

212 Qur'an, XGIX, 6-8. 

213 Qtir'qn, III , 110. 

214 Qtir'an, II , 143. 
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over twenty years old. Qasim, Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum were born 
to him before he assumed the prophethood; Tayyib, Tahir and Fatima 
were born afterwards (T. 562-63). 

10. Although the Shi'is know that during his last illness the Prophet 
appointed Abu Bakr as the imam to lead prayers, they consider him and 
'Umar and 'Uthman to be munafiqs (hypocrites). 

1 1 . The Shi'is believe that Abu Bakr and 'Umar secretly worshipped 
idols. Had Abu Bakr been a polytheist, how could he have married 
'Amis's daughter Asma', who was a believer? How could 'Ali have 
treated Abu Bakr's son Muhammad as his own son? How could 'Ali 
have married one of his own daughters to 'Umar? 

12. The Shi'is regard all the Qur'anic verses describing the merits 
of the muhajirs and ansdrs, particularly of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, 
Talha, Zubayr and 'A'isha as mutshabihat (ambiguous) (T. 563). 

13. The Shi'is assert that the Sunnis are called Nawasibs for they 
hate 'Ali and his pious children, Ibn Shahr Ashub 215 is their principal 
authority. However, the facts contradict this. Sunni works contain 
excerpts from Bayhaqi, Abu al-Shaykh 216 and Daylami 217 underlining 
the importance of loving the Ahl al-Bayt. Shaykh Farid al-Din 'Attar 218 
extols in his verses love for 'Ali and his children. Shaykh Baha' al-Din 
'Amili 219 reproduces these verses in his Kashkul. Abu Hanlfa obtained 
spiritual discipline and other knowledge from Imam Muhammad Baqir, 
Imam Muhammad Ja'far al-Sadiq and Zayd bin 'Ali bin Hasan. Abu 
Hanifa's father Thablt had visited 'Ali bin Abi Talib with his father. 
Shi'i works reproduce Shafi'i's verses elaborating his love for 'Ali. Imam 
Malik was a favoured companion of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq and sat at his 
feet for the whole of his life. When Imam 'All Rida reached Nishapur, 
the eminent siifiShaqiq Balakhi held the nose-strings of the Imam's camel 
while a body of Sunni sufis held their scarves over his head to protect him 



215 Muhammad b. 'Mi b. Shahr Ashub (d. 588/1192) was a leading Shi'i scholar. Of 
his works al-Asbdb wa'n-nuzul ild madhhab Al-i Rasul and Mathdlib al-Nawasib are 
very important. 

216 'Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Hibban al-Isfahani (d. 369/979) was an 
eminent scholar of hadith and an historian. 

217 Ishaq b. Gabriel al-Daylami, the author of the Tarikh al-Samdwiydt waH ardiydt died 
in 689/1290. 

218 A famous suf i poet, Farid al-Din Muhammad 'Attar was a prolific writer ; according 
to general belief he was born in 513/1119 and died in 627/1230. The date of his 
death assigned by Mir 'Ali Shir Niwa'i is 586/1190 and seems to be reasonable. 

219 Baha 4 al-Din 'Amili, was born in 953/1547 in Jabal 'Amila in Syria. He migrated 
to Iran and was warmly patronized by Shah 'Abbas Safavi (996/1038/1588-1629). 
Of his works, Jdmi'-i 'Abbas, z. manual of Shi'i fiqh and the anthology, al-Kashkul, 
(the beggar's bowl) are very famous. 
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from the sun. Hafiz Abu Zara Razf and Muhammad bin Aslam TiisI 
left their khanqahs to welcome the Imam. At their request he read the 
following hadith, narrated by his ancestors, "My stronghold is 'there is 
no God but Allah'. Who repeateth these words enters my stronghold and 
is saved from hell-fire." Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal adds that this hadith 
could cure a lunatic when read to him. All the suf i silsilas originate from 
the imams, and the respect accorded by the Sunnis to their pirs (mystic 
guides) need not be repeated. In view of the fact that the founders of 
all the four schools of jurisprudence and all suf i orders obtained their 
knowledge from the Imams, how could they or the Sunnis hate the 
Imams? The Shi' is, the Shah challenges, can assess the depth of Sunni 
devotion to the A hi al-Bayt only by adopting Sunnism for a few days 
(T. 563-566). 

14. The Shi'is allege that the Sunnis do not consider 'Ali's assassina- 
tion a crime, claiming that Bukhari had recorded traditions from ibn 
Muljam, 'All's assassin, which the Sunnis accepted as authentic and 
reliable. Refuting this allegation, the Shah says, "This is a shameless lie 
for thousands of copies of Bukhari's Sahih are available in all Islamic 
towns. The Sunnis consider the assassination of a believer an abomin- 
able sin and his assassin a mushrik, the assassin of a holy person such as 
'Ali would be anathema to them. This false accusation was invented by 
ibn Shahr Ashiib and has constantly been repeated since his time" (T. 
566-67). 

15. The Shi'i 'ulama' curse the Prophet's surma in order to satisfy 
their hatred of the Sunni 'ulama' who are dedicated to the Prophet's 
sunna. 

16. The Shi'is accuse the Sunnis of possessing works that allege that 
once the Prophet forgot the correct number of rak'a (genuflexions) during 
namaz and that on a different occasion he missed morning prayers because 
he had overslept. Refuting this the Shah says that "These allegations 
were originally made by Hilli who bitterly criticises the Sunnis for under- 
mining the importance of Muhammad's prophethood. The fact is that 
both traditions have also been recorded by Abu Ja' far Tiisi in the Tahdhib 
and Kulayni in the Kofi. Moreover to forget is human, what is objec- 
tionable is to err when transmitting divine ordinances" (T. 556-68). 

17. The Shi'is allege that the namaz of those who say "Exalted be 
the glory of thy Lord" is wrong. However, the Shah points out that the 
Qur'an says, "And (we believe) that He — exalted be the glory of our 
Lord." 220 The Shah observes that not only did the Sunnis recite this verse, 
but the Shi'is did not prohibit it either (T. 578-79). 



220 Qur'an, LXXII, 3. 
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18. Ibn al-Ma'lam 821 and other Shi'is allege that Sunnis are worse 
than Jews and Christians. The Shah asks, "Is n't it extraordinary that to 
the Shi'is, the Sunnis, who believe in Allah, the prophets, the Qur'an, the 
Day of Resurrection and all the divinely revealed books and are devoted 
to Prophet Muhammad and his progeny, are identified with the Jews and 
the Christians ? AH the Sunni devotion to prayers and charities are, 
according to the Shi'is, of no avail. The Shi'i belief resembles that of the 
Jews who consider that the Prophet's companions were worse than 
polytheists and idol-worshippers." It would seem that the Jewish con- 
demnation of the Prophet's companions have made Jews Shi'i favourites, 
who are deemed superior to the Sunnis. It is true that <*the value of 
dogs is known only to those who rear them." 

19. The Shi'is allege that the Ghulat, Kaysaniyya, Isma'ili and other 
Rafidi sects who condemn the Prophet's companions as liars would, 
because of their love for 'Ali, be rewarded with paradise; conversely the 
Sunnis who are friends of all the imams and regard them as their leaders 
in the shari'a and the tariqa, would, because of their devotion to the 
Prophet's companions, be consigned to perpetual hell. It remains to 
be explained by them why the Sunni devotion to 'Ali could not help 
them. 

20. The Shi'is don't follow some of Prophet Muhammad's traditions 
in their fiqh, which to their great misfortune, are followed by the Sunnis. 
Some of these, for example, relate to the Sunni rules for ceremonial ablu- 
tions and bathing. Thus Muhammad bin Babuwayh Qummi urges the 
Shi'is to keep their distance from Sunni practices. However, the Shah 
reminds them that flight from the Sunni principle is useless for some 
parts of the kalima and the Qur'an are common to both sects (T. 569-70). 

21. A large number of Shi'i works assert that since the Sunnis are. 
filthier than the Jews or Christians, anything they touch should be washed. 
It is incredible, says the Shah, that the Shi'is who do not consider human 
excrement unclean, deem the Sunnis foul. 

22. Instead of starting their meals or beginning other acts with Allah's 
name, the Shi'is start their business with curses on Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
They allege that if a person suffering from fever inhales the smoke from 
the burning of an amulet on which the names of Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
are written, he will instantly recover. Kulayni alleges that Allah does not 
despise anything more than the name Humayra, 'A'isha's title. The Shi'is 
also allege that 'Ali named his sons Abu Bakr and 'Umar. Possibly they 
think that 'A'isha's malice and envy of 'Ali made her worse than 
everyone else. 



221 No details of this author could be traced. 
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23. The Shi'is curse Hafsa, as they do 'A'isha, considering it an act 
of worship. Her sin to them is that she was 'Umar's daughter. It is a 
Shi'i paradox that they admire Muhammad, Abu Bakr's son, for befriend- 
ing 'Ali, but show no regard for Hafsa who was the Prophet's wife. 

24. Miqdad, a Shi'i leader, alleges that 'Umar committed adultery 
with Mu'awiya's mother, although Sharif Murtada in the T anzih al-Anbiyd c 
and other Shi'i 'ulama' assert that 'Umar and the other caliphs, in order 
to maintain their prestige, exhibited a very high standard of outward 
piety and promulgated the shari'a laws (T. 570-71). 

JZ5. The Shi'is allege that the Prophet authorised 'Ali to divorce 
'A'isha or any of his wives. This absurd fabrication, the Shah goes on 
to say, ignores the following verse which shows that Allah had rescinded 
Prophet Muhammad's authority for divorce, let alone allowing the 
Prophet to empower others. The Qur'anic verse says : 

"It is not allowed thee to take (other) women henceforth, nor that 
thou shouldst change them for other wives even though their 
beauty pleased thee, save those whom thy right hand posses- 
sed." 222 

The exceptional divine honour shown by Allah to the Prophet's wives 
was mainly due to the fact that they had abandoned worldly pleasures 
in order to devote themselves to the Prophet's service. The Shi'i exegesis 
on the taqiya verse also confirms the Prophet's wives' devotion to him. 
To authorise someone to divorce one's own wives is meaningless. How- 
ever, if for arguments sake the Shi'i claim is granted, no divorce occurred 
during the Prophet's lifetime. After his death the question of divorce 
does not arise for it is unanimously agreed that after the death of the 
master, any power delegated by him to an agent becomes null and void 
(T. 571). 

The third section, relating to hafawas (absurdities) covers a detailed 
discussion on taqiya (literally guarding oneself, dissimulation). The Shah 
says that according to the Shi'is it is incumbent upon the prophets and 
the imams to conceal their faith. Shi'is do not understand the contra- 
diction inherent in this claim. With the concealment of faith, the 
raison d'etre of the prophetic mission would disappear. The Qur'an 
says : 

"Who delivered the messages of Allah and feared Him, and feared 
none save Allah. Allah keepeth good account." 223 

222 Qur'an, XXXIII, 52. 

223 Qur'an XXXIII, 39. 
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Had the prophets indulged in taqlya there would be no need to suffer 
hardships, persecution and exile. Even ordinary believers are admonished 
thus by the Qur'an : 

"Lo! the noblest of you, in the sight of Allah, is the best in conduct." 

Curiously enough, the Shah says, the Shi'i exegesis writers interpret 
atqakum (best in conduct) in the above verse to mean taqlya. 

Had the Shi'i exegesis been correct, the Shah comments, it would mean 
that prophets such as Zakariyya and Yahya, and imams such as Husayn, 
who did not perform taqlya, did not deserve Allah's respect. The Shi'is 
falsely assert that Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq also discussed the merits of taqlya. 
Surely he would not contradict his great-grandfather 'All, whose sermons 
in the Nahj al-balagha ask the believers to speak the truth even when faced 
with danger. The Ithna' 'Ashariyya works also incorrectly assert that 
'Ali did not protest against 'Umar's wrong decision for want of resources. 
The Shi'is hold conflicting views about taqlya in 'All's case. Some of them 
consider that before he was appointed caliph it was lawful but when he 
assumed office it became unlawful. Sayyid Murtada asserts that taqlya 
was lawful even after 'Ali became caliph, for he was caliph m name only. 
His army was packed with the sons of the Prophet's companions who were 
hostile to him. The Sunnis however do not agree with Sayyid Murtada, 
as 'Ali had imposed military and administrative control over the entire 
caliphate region extending from Arabia to Iran; while Mu awiya s 
rebellion was confined to Syria. Previously, when Abu Bakr started his 
reign, the power of the caliphate, even in Arabia was tenuous, but he 
remained steadfast. The sons of the Prophet's companions were not 
predominant in 'All's army. It consisted of the soldiers from Kufa and 
Egypt, who had killed 'Uthman and were loyal to 'Ali. In short, the Shah 
asserts, 'Ali did not perform-^ even after the Prophets death on 
questions such as Fadak, bafa with the first three caliphs and he 
Lrriage of his daughter Umm-Kulthum to 'Umar He participated 
in the major counsels of the first three caliphs and differed from them 
whenever he found it necessary. The Shah quotes twelve ahadth from 
the standard Shi'i classics. He draws the following conclusions from a 

detailed hadith by Kulayni : . «. a +w, 

1 The imams rigorously carried out divine ordinances and their 
missions were divinely ordained. None of them seized land or interfered 

with state policies. 

2. Allah ordered 'All to be quiet under the first three caliphs and to 

submit to their rule. , _ . 

3 Taqlya was not lawful for some imams such as Muhammad Baqir 
and Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (T. 572-74). In the conclusion, the Shah 
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states that the Sunni ahadith supported by a sound chain of authorities 
are correct and the ahadith transmitted by Imam Abu Hanifa and Imam 
Malik on Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq's authority are unquestionably based on 
divine command. The Shi'is simply distort them in order to validate 
the practice of taqiya. The Shah concludes the section with what he 
believes is the correct interpretation of taqiya. He says that the Shi'i books 
exaggerate its importance and resort to heresy for trifling considerations. 
The Kharijis and the Zaydiyyas follow puritanical shari'a rules. Only 
the Sunnis pursue a middle of the road policy, although this has not 
been explained in Sunni works. In fact, taqiya is compatible with the 
shari'a. The following two Qur'anic verses justify it : 

"Let not the believers take disbelievers for their friends in preference 
to believers. Whoso doeth that hath no connection with Allah unless 
(it be) that ye but guard yourselves against them taking (as it were) 
security." 224 

"Whoso disbelieveth in Allah after his belief save him who is forced 
thereto and whose heart is still content with Faith—but whoso findeth 
ease in disbelief : On them is wrath from Allah." 225 

Taqiya is performed to protect one's life, property or honour from ene- 
mies. There are two kinds of enmity ; one arises from religious differences 
such as between infidels and Muslims, and the other is based on mundane 
matters such as disputes over country, property or women. Consequently 
taqiya is also of two kinds. In the first case, if a believer happens to reach 
a place where he cannot safely declare his faith, he should perform hijra 
(migrate) : it is not necessary to dissimulate on the pretext of helplessness. 
The Our 'an says : 

"Lo! as for those whom the angels take (in death) while they wrong 
themselves, (the angels) will ask : <In what were ye engaged?' They 
will say : 'We were oppressed in the land.' (The angels) will say : 
'Was not Allah's earth spacious that ye could have migrated therein?' 
As for such, their habitation will be hell, an evil journey's end." 22 ° 

However, should there be some valid reason such as fear for one's life or 
that of one's family, one could to a limited extent co-operate with one's 
enemies. Nevertheless one should never cease trying to escape from that 
place. In the face of minor dangers and threats such dissimulation is 



224 Qur'an, III, 28. 

225 Qar'an, XVI, 106. 
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prohibited. Far from complying with this Shi'is hoping for worldly 
promotion natter their enemies. Some reliable Shi'i works say "one 
who performs prayer behind a Sunni imam, performs it behind the 
Prophet." To the Shah, this hypocritical statement is a terrible example 
of materialism involving the profanation of prayer and demonstrating the 
lack of steadfastness and devotion of the Shi'is to their faith. Their energies 
are mainly directed to cursing the prophets. 

So far as the practice of taqiya to safeguard worldly interests is con- 
cerned, members of the 'ulama' take as a guide the verse: "and be not 
cast by your own hands to ruin." 227 However, it is unanimously urged that 
those who are in danger from some enemy must leave the country although 
they earn no merit for their hijra. Since 'All did not perform hijra under 
the first three caliphs, there was no threat to life, property or honour. 
In this connection, the Shah says, Qadi Nur-Allah Shustari foolishly 
claims that since before the Prophet's hijra no war took place between him 
and the people of Mecca, 'Ali similarly did not fight the three caliphs. 
Sneering at this misguided analogy, the Shah says that there is no com- 
parison between Prophet Muhammad's situation and that of 'Ali. Before 
his hijra the Prophet persistently condemned the idolatrous practices of 
the Mecca infidels, urging them to embrace Islam. The Prophet endured 
indescribable hardship and insults, 'Ali on the other hand never thought 
of performing hijra, or enforcing what was lawful and preventing the 
unlawful (T. 574-84). 

Those of the remaining twenty-two hafasas (blunders), discussed in this 
chapter, refute: the Shi'i allegations of Abu Bakr's treachery, their 
condemnation of the Prophet's companions and their charges of inter- 
polations in the Qur'an. The exaggerated merits of mutfa in the beliefs 
of the Shi'is and their attempt to prove 'All's superiority to the prophets, 
are also countered. Among the Shi'i blunders are their beliefs in their 
imams' infallibility, in the occupation of the Twelfth Imam and in the 
illegality of jihad during his absence. The chapter also quotes twelve 
Qur'anic verses and refers to many others which, to the Shah's mind, 
assert Sunni superiority in all religious matters. The Shah concludes that 
the basis of the Shi'i/Sunni differences are five, concerning mainly to 
beliefs about the imams (T. 584-607). 

1. That 'Ali was the imam immediately after Prophet Muhammad. 

2. That the number of imams can never be increased or decreased. 

3. That the inordinate age of the last imam and his disappearance, 
is not baseless. 

4. That the Prophet's companions were apostates and heretics, con- 
cealing the truth and proclaiming lies. The Shi'is ignore the un- 
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ambiguous Qur'anic verses and convincing arguments relating to 
their superiority. 

5. That the imams performed taqiya. They revealed to their Shi'is 
(partisans) such matters as they concealed from the devoted dis- 
ciples who sat at their feet (T. 607-8). 

The Shah concludes the chapter with a note that the Shi'i faith is 
similar to Judaism, Christianity, Sabism, Zoroastrianism and Hinduism. 
The Shi'i have borrowed something from each of them and differ totally 
from the Sunnis. The Shi'is have learned from the Jews to exaggerate 
the importance of their own faith. From this source also they have derived 
their belief that they have nothing to fear from the divine plan (makr) 
and will not be questioned about their actions on the day of resurrection. 
They have also borrowed from them their enmity to the Prophet's 
companions. 

From the Christians, the Shi'is have learned an exaggerated notion of 
love for their imams, the belief in their divinity or the descent of the divine 
spirit into the imams' bodies, their belief in the imams' infallibility, their 
knowledge of divine secrets and their control over their own death. Imita- 
ting the Christians, who do not consider Christ God's servant, the Shi'is 
believe that the imams are the supreme controller and judge of heaven and 
hell. The Shi'is interpret only one half of the Qur'an according to its 
obvious meaning, and the rest, which praises the Prophet's companions, 
muhajirs and ansars, is absurdly misinterpreted. These Shi'i characteristics 
are also common to the Jews and Christians. As the Jews confine the 
prophethood to Isaac's sons, the Shi'is restrict the imama to Hiisayn's 
descendants. The Shi'is have also taken from the Jews an exaggerated 
notion of their own saintliness and praise 'Ali's Shi'is in hyperbolic 
terms. The Qur'an refers to them in the following verse : 

"Say (O Muhammad), O ye who are Jews! If ye claim that ye 
are favoured of Allah apart from (all) mankind, then long for death 
if ye are truthful." 228 

The Shi'is have also learned from the Jews the art of making interpolations 
in the Qur'an. The Jews believe that until Masih Dajjal appears, jihad is 
not imperative; according to the Shi'is, jihad is not essential until theMahdi 
reappears. Like the Jews, the Shi'is delay evening prayers until the stars 
appear. Neither the Jews nor the Shi'is consider a wife can be divorced 
by saying so three times. The Jews consider killing of Muslims meritorious, 
the Shi'is deem the murder of Sunnis equivalent to seventy years' prayers. 
The Jews do not hesitate to plunder Muslims and rape their women, the 

228 Qur'an, LXII, 6. 
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Shi'is act likewise towards the Sunnis. The Jews abuse Christ,- his mother 
and his apostles ; the Shi'is abuse the Prophet's companions and wives and 
the caliphs. The Christians do not consider themselves unclean if they are 
smeared with human urine and excrement. The Shi'is clean themselves 
in a slipshod fashion after passing urine or after seminal effusion. The 
Christians prostrate themselves before God in all directions, the Shi'is also 
prostrate in all directions in their supererogatory prayers. 

The Shi'i resemblance to the Sabis relates to their concern with the 
moon and stars. The Shi'is do not embark on any new acts when the moon 
is in Scorpio. The Shi'is are very superstitious about auspicious and 
inauspicious days of the month. They highly revere Nawruz and the time 
when the sun enters Aries. The Sabis consider the stars creative agents 
in mundane matters. The Rafidis also consider all heavenly bodies creators 
or creative agents. The Zoroastrians believe that Yazdan created good 
and Ahriman created evil. The Rafidis believe that God created good 
and Satan created evil. The Zoroastrians make their women available 
to others for sexual relations. The Rafidis unashamedly walk in their 
footsteps by making mut'a legal and permitting liberal sexual intercourse 
with their women. The Rafidis even make their daughters and sisters freely 
available (T. 608-9). 

The Shah points out many similarities between the Hindus and Shi'is. 
While the Hindus worship idols, the Shi'is worship the effigies of their 
imams' graves (ta'ziyas). The (Hindus) bathe these images, place them in 
carriages, play musical instruments to them, and place food before them 
which food is then distributed to others. The (Shi'is) celebrate Imam 
Qasim's 229 weddings exactly like those of living beings. They are more 
superstitious than the Hindus. The Hindus worship statues of human beings, 
the Shi'is worship graves and biers. The Hindus believe cow urine and 
dung as pure, the Rafidtis believe that the urine and excrement of humans 
and cows are not filthy. Neither the Hindus nor the Shi'is bother to conceal 
their sexual organs. One of their groups even strips off his clothes during 
prayers. During the circumambulation of Ka'ba and during prayers, 
the Shi'is have no objection to remaining nude providing their testicles 
are plastered with clay. The Hindus rub their foreheads on the earth 
before their gods, Shi'is prostrate themselves on a piece of dried Karbala 
clay (sajdagah). To wear unpolluted clothes during worship is not impe- 
rative for Hindus. The Ithna' 'Ashariyyas consider wearing polluted 
clothes during worship lawful so long as the clothes do not touch the body. 
Unpolluted clothing is anything which does not come in contact with 

229 Imam Hasan's son and Imam Husayn's nephew. According to a legend, Imam 
Husayn, according to his elder brother's will, married Qasim to his daughter on the 
eve of the 10th day of Muharram. 
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urine, such as turbans, trouser strings, socks, scarves covering the head, 
etc. The Hindus do not pray in a particular direction. The Shi'is also 
do not necessarily face towards the qibla in their supererogatory prayers. 
Hinduism permits some types of food during fasts, Shi'is also allow things 
such as wax which are not normally consumed to be eaten. Hindus consider 
drinking the blood spilt when an animal's throat is cut as lawful. The Shi'is 
also do not consider food containing such blood unlawful. The Hindus 
do not believe in publicizing their marriages, the Ithna' 'Ashariyyas 
follow the same rule for mut'a. The Hindus allow everyone to have sexnal 
intercourse with their girls, the same rule is followed by the Shi'is. Both 
Hindus and Shi'is don't consider the payment of zakdt on uncoined gold 
and silver imperative (T. 610). 

Chapter 12 : Tawalla and Tabarra 

The twelfth chapter of the Tuhfa discusses tawalla and tabarra. The Shah 
defines tawalla as love and tabarra as enmity, and claims to base his dis- 
cussion on Shi'i beliefs (T. 610). In a long introduction to the chapter he 
discusses the situation which makes the co-existence of love and enmity 
in two different groups both possible and impossible. However, all 
infidels should be treated as enemies, the Shah asserts. The Qur'an says : 

"Thou wilt not find folk who believe in Allah and the Last Day 
loving those who oppose Allah and His messenger, even though they 
be their fathers or their sons or their brethren of their clan." 230 

Similarly all believers should be friends with each other or else they 
cannot enjoy divine love. 

The highest type of love should be shown to the Prophet and the three 
principal groups of the umma (community), namely : 

1. The Prophet's progeny and relations (the Ahl al-Bayt). 

2. The Prophet's pious wives. 

3. The Prophet's companions, both muhajirs and ansars. 

These three groups sincerely loved each other, for, firstly, all of them were 
closely associated with the Prophet ; secondly, they also played a prominent 
role in the promulgation of the shari'a, both in spirit and action. On the 
basis of an analogy from worldly rulers, the Shah pleads that those who 
are associated with the consolidation of a state from its very inception are 
accorded the highest respect (T. 611-12). However he goes on to say, the 
cornerstone of love and respect is the faith. Were any of these rulers to 
violate the faith, their entitlement to love from the believers would end. 
Even their close relationship to the Prophet would be of no avail ; Abu 
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Lahb, the Prophet's uncle, is a case in point. Those who die infidels 
deserve to be cursed, but sinners do not. As pointed out by Khwaja Nasir 
al-Din in the Tajnd al-'aqaHd, it is not lawful to curse sinners. As regards 
'Ali's enemies, Khwaja Tusi says, "'All's opponents are sinners and only 
those who fought against him are infidels!" According to the Shi'i rules 5 
tabarra (enmity or cursing) of Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman is unlawful 
(T. 614-16). Qadi Nur-Allah Shustarl in the Majalis aUmu'minin says that 
the Sunni wrongly allege that the Shi'is consider Abu Bakr and 'Umar to be 
infidels. No classic on Shi'i principles mentions this fact. Mulla 'Abd- 
Allah MashhadS, the author of the Izhar al-Haqq, says that those who deny 
'All's right to become imam through incorrect interpretation of either 
Qur'anic injunctions or other texts, are not heretics. The Prophet's 
companions who fled from the battle of Uhud, deprived 'AH of the 
caliphate, usurped Fadak or refused pen and ink to the Prophet, cannot by 
any criteria of religious judgment be accused of heresy or polytheism. Thus 
their faults, if accepted as such for argument's sake, do not undermine 
their piety and devotion to Islam (T. 617-19). 

Early Shi'i scholars, the Shah goes on to say, condemned all those who 
fought against 'All as heretics and abused them. However, later Shi'i scho- 
lars realised that, like the enemies of the prophethood, the Imams' enemies 
could not be condemned as heretics and apostates, for that would under- 
mine many basic Islamic principles. For example, the Imams gave their 
daughters to the Prophet's companions whose daughters they in turn 
took in marriage (T. 619-20). 

Then again, the leaders from the Ahl al-Bayt also splintered into groups 
and established rival imama. All these leaders could not be accused 
of apostasy and infidelity. However, a neat distinction was made. 
Those who did not believe in any of the twelve imams were known as 
enemies and sinners but those who actually warred against the imams 
were called as heretics. The Shah however suggests that the Shi'i belief 
that war against an imam amounts to infidelity is illogical. Fighting the 
Prophet on questions of divine revelation and prophethood is infidelity, 
not warring over money and worldly interest. The Qur'anic verse on 
bandits and usury clarifies the position : 

"The only reward of those who make war upon Allah and His 
messenger and strive after corruption in the land will be that they will 
be killed or crucified, or have their hands and feet on alternate sides 
cut off, or will be expelled out of the land. Such will be their degra- 
dation' in the world, and in the Hereafter theirs will be an awful 
doom" 231 (T. 622-24). 
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Consequently the wars of ' A'isha and her supporters against 'Ali, did not 
make them infidels. These considerations, the Shah says, prompted Qadi 
Nur-Allah Shustari to define Shi'ism thus: 

"Shi'ism means that after the Prophet Muhammad, his immediate 
khalifa was 'Ali. Abuses and curses are not justified in Shi'ism. The 
Shi'is can utter the first three caliph's names without cursing them. 
The plea of ignorant Shi'is that it is imperative to curse the first three 
caliphs has no basis. The Shi'is are not at all justified in using outra- 
geous and obscene language against 'A'isha. Abusive language even 
against the common people is illegal, let alone against the Prophet's 
wife. However, when 'A'isha violated the Qur'anic injunction to the 
Prophet's wives which says £ And stay in your houses' and went to 
Basra to fight 'Ali, according to the hadith she virtually fought 
against the Prophet. On this ground she is liable to condemnation." 
Mulla 'Abd-AUah Mashhadi considered this war a dreadful sin 
(T. 624-25). 

The Sunnis, however, the Shah goes on to say, believe that opposition 
to 'Ali is equivalent to errors by the mujtahids. Since both 'Ali and the 
Prophet's companions were mujtahids, their differences were trivial. The 
mujtahids are rewarded by God even though they err. The Sunnis unani- 
mously believe that those such as the Kharijis who fought 'Ali out of 
enmity and envy were infidels but not apostate (murtadd). According 
to the Sunnis no prayers for the forgiveness of the Kharijis' sins should be 
offered. Even their funeral should not be attended. Those who fought 
'Ali at Jamal and Siffin erred in their ijtihad (individual judgments). 
However, since they had previously been praised by the Prophet for their 
piety and were deVoted to him, they should not be condemned. This 
criteria should be applied to those who fought 'Ali at Jamal. There is no 
positive injunction against those who fought 'Ali at Siffin, therefore it is 
imperative that Muslims should not comment (T. 625-26). 

Lastly, the Shah asserts that the Shi'is believe that 'Ali's partisans, 
despite their opposition to the imams and wars against them, should not 
be condemned because they loved 'Ali. An important case in point is 
Mukhtar who refused to recognise Imam Zayn al-'Abidin and killed 'Ali's 
son 'Abd-Allah at Kufa. The Shah demands that this justification be 
applied also to the Prophet's relations and companions. All of them 
claimed to love the Prophet and fought his enemies. They also served the 
Prophet's wives and their families. Consequently the Shi'is must love and 
not curse them (T. 634-35) . 

In a short treatise called the Wasilat al-najdt, the Shah offers some 
practical suggestions for determining the truth of the Shi'i-Sunni dispute. 
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The Simnis claim that only their religion is true and is based on the 
Qur'an. They assert that the Shi'i books are false and wrongly claim 
that their religion emanated from the Ahl al-Bayt who followed the Shi'i 
faith. The Shi'is for their part claim that their religion is based on the 
Our'an and that they follow Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq's path. They also allege 
that the Sunni works are false and unreliable. The Shah suggests that the 
way out of the impasse is to ignore the sectarian literature and investigate 
the bases of the respective sects. These should then be reconciled with 
the Qur'anic verses. Only the religion with a firm basis should be followed 
and its books read. That religion with a false basis should be considered a 
compendium of the devil's inspirations and its book should be destroyed. 
It should be treated as Satan's faith and not that of the Ahl al-Bayt. 

With this as his thesis the Shah set out to prove the soundness of the 
basis of the Sunni faith. He says that the Sunni religion is founded on 
piety, virtue and truth. Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, 'Ali and thousands 
of the Prophet's companions waged jihad under the Prophet, performed 
namaz behind him and devotedly helped him. After the Prophet's death 
the first three caliphs instituted a just government and were loyal to 
the Ahl al-Bayt. 'Ali co-operated with them, joined them in jihad and 
performed namaz behind them. 

The Shi'is believe that the first three caliphs were infidels and hypo- 
crites who performed even hijra for worldly gains, and, together with 
thousands of other companions, waged jihad and prayed hypocritically. 
After the Prophet's death they made life difficult for the Ahl al-Bayt, 
refused to help 'Ali and usurped his rights. 'Ali fearing for his life, perform- 
ed taqiya. He co-operated with them, recited namaz behind them and 
was even forced to marry his daughter to 'Umar. It was because of taqiya 
that 'Ali named his own sons Abu Bakr 'AH, 'Umar 'Ali and 'Uthman 'All. 
Very few of the Prophet's companions were sincere ; the exceptions were 
Abu Dharr, Miqdad, Salman, Ammar, Jabir and a few others. 

The Shah then quotes some Quranic verses which according to him 
admire Prophet Muhammad's companions and states that none were 
treated as munqfiqs (hypocrites). According to His promises in the Qur'an, 
God helped and glorified them. During their reign, the first three caliphs 
elevated the lawful and extinguished the unlawful. The fourth Shi'i imam, 
Zayn al-'Abidin, acknowledging the Prophet's companions' contributions 
to Islam, in his Sahifat al-Kamila prayed for their salvation. 

After all, the Shah adds, the Prophet's_ battles were not won by a 
handful of companions. Imam Zayn al-'Abidin's prayers were for all 
the companions who suffered hardships and sacrificed their lives for Islam. 
Consequently the Shi'i traditions which conflict with the Qur'an and 
Imam Zayn al-'Abidin's viewpoint deserve to be damned as fabrications 
and not attributed to the Ahl al-Bayt. 
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The Shi I Refutations of the Tuhfa-i 
Ithna 6 'Ashariyya and the 
Suhrii Counter- Attacks 



The Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya was completed in 1204/1789-90. The Shah, 
as stated earlier, himself challenged the Shl'is to write a reply. His work' 
he asserted, was designed to induce people to become either indifferent 
to Shi'ism or to abandon it.* The Sunni scholars considered the Tuhfa 
the ultimate defence of Sunnism and the complete refutation of the Shi'i 
faith. (Sir) Syed Ahmad Khan writes : 

"In the early part of his (Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's) life, the Ithna' 'Ashariyya 
sect caused considerable uproar and became the source of confusion to 
the heart of the ignorant Sunnis. The Shah, at the request of the seekers 
after perfection (truth), wrote the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya which is so 
famous that it does not call for any introduction. This voluminous work 
was written by the Shah in a short time and without much effort. A study 
of the work made even ordinary Sunni students fully competent to enter 
into polemical discussions with Shi'i 'ulama'. It is learnt from reliable 
sources that the Shah dictated the work so fluently that it appeared he 
had learnt it by heart. He would orally quote from memory extracts from 
rare Shi'i works whose titles were hardly known to the eminent Shi'i 
'ulama'." 2 

Muhammad 'Abd al-Rahim Diya' of Haydarabad Deccan (A. P.) who 
wrote his Maqaldt-i tariqat on the basis of information from Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz's descendants, asks us to believe that the publication of the Tuhfa 
so deeply shocked a Shi'i nawwab of Calcutta that he sent the book with a 
considerable sum of money to the 'ulama' in Iran and urged them to 
write a reply. The 'ulama' took the money and were engaged in studying 
the book for some time but could write nothing. They replied that for the 
past hundred years or so Sunnism had been extinct in Iran and the Sunni 



1 Supra, p. 261. 

2 Tadhkira-i ahl-i Dihli, p. 53. 
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works quoted by the Tuhfa's author were not available to them. No 
rebuttal of the Tuhfa could therefore be produced for want of source 
material. 3 

There is no doubt that the Tuhfa-i Ithnd e 'Ashariyya became famous 
immediately after its publication. The son of Nawwab Muhammad 'Ali 
Khan of Arkat had it translated into Arabic by Mawlawi Aslami and sent 
copies to the Arabic speaking countries. 4 The growing fame of the Tuhfa 
stimulated the Indian Shl'is to write its confutation and gave rise to an 
unending chain of refutations and counter-refutations. 

The first Shi'i scholar to write countering the first and second chapter 
of the Tuhfa was Mirza. Muhammad Akhbari al-Nishapuri, (d. 1232/ 
1816-17). I'jaz Husayn al-Kinturi, the author of Kashf al-hujub wa'l- 
astar, 5 says that he had seen the work, which was entitled al-Sayf al-maslul. 
Unfortunately the present author could not trace it. 

However, immediately after the Tuhfa's publication, Hakim Mirza 
Muhammad Kamil bin Tnayat Ahmad Khan Kashmiri Dihlawi plunged 
into the task of writing its rebuttal. The Hakim had studied medicine 
under Hakim Sharif Khan and Mawlawi Sayyid Raham 'Ali, the author 
of Badr dl-Dujd' ; and religion under the tutorship of Achhe Miyan, Emperor 
Muhammad Shah's brother. The Hakim was Shah's friend and often 
called on him and discussed sectarian controversies. After the Tuhfa's 
publication, Hakim wrote replies to the first, third, fourth, fifth and 
ninth chapters in his Muzha-i Ithnd' 'Ashariyya. Letters were also exchanged 
between him and Rashid al-Din Khan. Mawlawi Mirza Muhammad 
'Ali says that the author of Tuhfa-i Ithnd' 3 Ashariyya wrote a letter to Hakim 
Sharif Khan expressing his interest in studying the Nuzha but, after 
reading it, was unable to write a reply. 6 The Hakim also produced several 
other books, for example Tdrikh al-'ulamd' (the history of the Shi'i 'ulama'), 
Kitdb Tanblhahlal-kdmalwaH-insdf'ald ikhtaldl rijdl ahl al-khilaf (Refutation 
of the authorities of the Sunni ahddith), Idahal-maqdl ft tawjlh aqwdl al-rijdl 
(authorities of Shi'i ahddith) and works on ahddith , philosophy and prosody. 
According to Mawlawi Mirza Muhammad 'Ali, a Sunni nobleman related 
to Emperor, Akbar II, poisoned the Hakim and he died in 1235/1819-20. 7 
The most outstanding 'dlim to write a rebuttal of the Tuhfa was how- 
ever, Ghufran Ma'ab Mawlana Sayyid Dildar 'Ali bin Muhammad 



3 Maqaldt-i tariqat, Ma'arif No. 4, vol. 96, p. 195. 

4 Malfuzdt, p. 23. 

5 Fjaz Husayn Kintiiri, Kashf al-hujub wa'l-astar, Calcutta 1935, p. 314. 

6 Mawlawi Mirza Muhammad 'Ali, Nujum al-sama' ft tarajim al-'ulama', Lucknow 
1303/1886. The Shah's letter to Hakim Sharif Khan is reproduced in the margin 
of Sayf-i Msiri. Nasiriyya Library, Lucknow, f. 9b. 

7 Nujum al-sama', pp. 352-62. 
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Mu'ln bin 'Abd al-Hadi al-Ridawi al-Naqawi. The Mawlana was 
born in 1166/1752-3 in Ja'is-Nasirabad (modern RaeBareli district, east 
of Lucknow). After completing his education in India he studied in Kar- 
bala, Najaf and Mashdad and then returned to his home town after 
1194/1780-81. From there he moved to Lucknow. On the initiative of 
Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla, the Mawlana worked out the format of the Shi'i 
Friday congregational prayers. He wrote more than two dozen books, 
the most important being the 3 Imad al-Islam. It is divided into five volumes. 
The first volume discusses Tawhld (Divine Unity) ; the second volume, 
'adl (justice) ; the third volume, the prophethood ; the fourth volume, 
the Imama ; the fifth volume, bodily resurrection. His Shihdb-i thdqib is 
intended to refute stifism, particularly the Wahdat al- Wujud aspect. The 
following books are designed to disprove different chapters of the Tuhfa-i 
Ithnd' 'Ashariyya. 

Sawarim-i Ilahiyat : A refutation of the fifth chapter of the Tuhfa relating 

to Ilahiyat (divinity). 
Husam al-Islam : A refutation of the sixth chapter of the Tuhfa relating 

to Nubuwwa (prophethood). 
Ihyd 1 al-Sunna : A refutation of the eighth chapter of the Tuhfa relating 

to resurrection. 

Risdla-i Dhu'lfaqar : A refutation of the twelfth chapter of the Tuhfa 

relating to tawalla and tabarra. 
Kkatima-i Sawdrim discusses the Imama and the Risala-i Gkay bat is designed 

to refute Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's dissertation relating to ghayba (the 

concealment) of the twelfth Imam. 

The Mawlana died on 19 Rajab 1235/2 May 1820. His eldest son Sultan 
al-'ulama* Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad (d. 1284/1867) was also a very 
distinguished scholar. Ghufran Ma'ab's other four sons, Mawlana Sayyid 
'All, Mawlana Sayyid Hasan, Mawlana Sayyid Mahdi and Mawlana 
Aqa Sayyid Husayn were also renowned for their learning. Mawlana 
Dildar 'All, (Ghufran Ma'ab), had a large number of disciples ; the most 
prominent of whom was 'Allama Mufti Sayyid Muhammad Quli (d. 
1260/1844). The 'Allama and Sultan al-'ulama 4 wrote a number of works 
rebutting different chapters of the Tuhfa and also wrote replies to the 
counter-refutation of the Shi'i works by Rashid al-Din Khan and 
Mawlana Haydar 'Ali Faydabadi. 8 The following books by Sultan al- 
'ulama' seek to confute different chapters of the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya: 
Bawariq-i mubaqa : The refutation of the seventh chapter of the Tuhfa 

relating to the Imdma. 
Ta'n al-rimdh and the Bdriqa-i dayghamiyya seek to counter the tenth chapter 

of the Tuhfa discussing the matd'in (indictments). 

8 Infra, pp. 466-69. 
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Tard al-mu 3 dnidin is designed to refute the twelfth chapter of Tuhfa relating 
to tawalla and tabarra. 

Barq al-khdtif by Sultan al-'ulama' answers the defence of 'A'isha in 
the Tuhfa. His Samsdm al-qdti 3 wa'l burhan alAdmi" discusses the Sunni 
enmity towards the Ahl al-Bayt and the greatness of the Shi'i faith. Thamrat 
al-khildfa seeks to prove that the appointment of caliphs by election was 
doomed to failure and resulted in assassinations and martyrdoms. 

The following works by 'Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli confute various 
chapters of the Tuhfa. 

Sayfi nasiri seeks to rebut the first chapter of the Tuhfa relating to the 

appearance of the Shi'S religion. 
Taqttb al-makdHd endeavours to answer the second chapter of the Tuhfa 

concerning Shi'i maka'id (strategems). 
Burhdn-i sa'ddat contains arguments against the seventh chapter of the 

Tuhfa relating to the Imama. 
Tashyid al-mata'in concerns the refutation of the tenth chapter of the 

Tuhfa discussing the mata'in (indictments). 
Musdri 3 al-afham seeks to refute the eleventh chapter in the Tuhfa-i 

Ithna' 'Ashariyya. 

'Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli's son, Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn, 
wrote eighteen volumes of the 'Abaqat al-anwdr. The Mawlana's son, Maw- 
lana Sayyid Nasir Husayn, also contributed five volumes to it. This great 
work is ostensibly designed to rebut the Tuhfa and the other books that 
were published subsequently but, in reality, it comprises a voluminous 
literature on 'Ali's superiority over the first three caliphs and his right to 
immediately succeed the Prophet. 

All the above Shi'i authors first quote passages from the Tuhfa and then 
confute them. Some works also include the corresponding passages from 
Nasr-Allah Kabuli's Sawdqi 3 , in order to demonstrate Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
alleged plagiarism. All the Shi'i scholars refer to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz as a 
Ndsibi. According to Hakim Mirza Muhammad the ahddith of the Imams 
suggest that the Ndsibis were the enemies of the Ithna' ' Ashariyyas for none 
admitted hostility towards the Ahl al-Bayt. 9 Below are the refutations of 
the first chapter by Hakim Mirza Muhammad from the Nuzha-i Ithna 1 
3 Ashariyya Volume I. 

Confutation of the First chapter of the Tuhfa : Nuzha-i Ithna* 
'Ashariyya Volume I. 

The Hakim says that the caliphs and kings in earlier centuries had tried 
to destroy Shi'ism but its survival and growing popularity, which was a 
matter of great concern to the author of the Tuhfa, was a partial fulfilment 

9 Hakim Mirza Muhammad, Nuzha-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya, Lucknow n. d. I, p. 96. 
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of the divine promise to make truth predominant. It indicated that Imam 
Mahdi would appear soon. He would fill the world with the light of true 
belief and justice as had been mentioned in the istikhldf 10 verse of the 
Qur'an (N. 1 1-12). 11 It was unnecessary for the Shah to complain that the 
common Sunnis were ignorant of history, for even the educated Sunnis 
had no knowledge of it. The Shah himself, the Hakim says, exhibits 
ignorance of historical works such as Tarikh-i Tabari, Wdqidi, 12 Tarikh-i 
AhmadbinA'thamal-Kufi, Wafaydt al-a'ydn by ibn Khallikan, Tarikhi-iyqfi'i, 1 * 
Qisas al-Anbiyd', 1 * Ma'drij al-Nubuwwa, 15 Madarij al-Nubuwwa, Rawdat al- 
ahbdb™ Rawdat al-safd' 17 , Habib al-siyar™ Khulasat al-akhbdr, Muntakhab 
al-tawdrikh by Bada'unl and the works on rijdl such as Isti'db, Tahdhib 
al-kamdl etc. (N. I, 22). The historical truths about the Ahl al-Bayt were 
unpalatable to the Sunnis and all those who praised the Prophet's family 
were condemned as Rdfidis by them. For example Makhdum al-Mulk 
Mulla 'Abd-Allah Sultanpuri considered Amir Jamal al-Din 'Ata'-Allah 
bin Fadl-Allah al-Husayni, the author of Rawdat al-ahbdb, which speaks 
highly of the Ahl al-Bayt, a Sunni. 19 There is no Sunni work which does not 
at some place or the other praise the Ahl al-Bayt. Historical works are 
of no value to Sunnis for, as the Turanis state, "Everything subjected to 
investigation turns out to have been written by a Rtifidi" (N. I, 16). 

Hakim reminds the Shah that the Shi'i principles described in the Tuhfa 
could not be taken as correct on his authority by the Shi'is. As he had 
embarked upon the refutation of Shi'ism, he must have based his argu- 
ments on reliable Shi'i histories. He had not adhered to his promise to do 

10 Supra, pp. 295-96 ; Qur'an, XXII, 41 ; S. W. T. p. 253. 

11 Like the page numbers of the Tuhfa, those of Shi'i works are also given along the 
text. N. stands for the Nuzha-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya. 

12 Abu 'Abd-Allah Muhammad ibn 'Umar al-Waqidi (d. 207/823) was a very distingui- 
shed historian. His Futuh al-Shdm is a very important work. 

13 The mystic and historian, 'Af if al-Din 'Abd-Allah bin As'ad al-Yafi'i, was born in 
Yemen and settled in Mecca in 718/1318. He died there in 768/1367. He 
produced an abridgement in Persian of the Arabic al-Durr al-nazim ft faddHl al- 
Qur'an al-'Azim, by ibn al-Khashshab, dealing with the talismanic virtues of the 
Qur'an. 

14 Written by Muhammad Huwayzi in 352/963 the Qisas aUanbiya' (the stories of the 
Prophets) has been translated in many languages. 

15 Ma'drij al-NubuwwaJi madarij al-futuwwa by Mu'in al-Din bin Sharaf al-Din Hajji 
Muhammad Farahi (d. 907/1501-2) is a detailed life of Prophet Muhammad. 

16 It is not correct to say that the Shah had not studied the Qisas al-anbiya ( , Ma'drij 
al-Nubuwwa, Madarij al-Nubuwwa and Rawdat al-ahbdb. 

1 7 The Rawdat al-safd' fi sirat al-anbiyd' wa'l muluk wa'l khulafd' by Muhammad bin Kha- 
wand Shah, known as Mir Khwand (d. 903/1498), is a general history from the 
Creation to the Timurid Sultan Husayn. 

18 The Habib al-siyar fi akhbar afrdd al-bashar and Khulasat al-akhbar are general histories 
in Persian by Ghiyath al-Din bin Humam al-Din Khwand-Amir (d. 942/1535-6). 

19 Supra, p. 277. 
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this. No trace of what he described as the history of the emergence of 
Shi'ism was available in Shi'i works (N. I, 18-24). 

Challenging the Shah's assertion that Shi'ism was invented by 'Abd- 
Allah ibn Saba', the Hakim says that reliable Sunni and Shi'i works claim 
that 'Ali ruthlessly punished 'Abd-Allah ibn Saba' and his followers. 
'Allama Hilli calls 'Abd-Allah, an accursed ghali (extremist) (N. I, 55). 
One of the greatest Sunni 'dlims, ' Abd al-Barr, states in the Kitab al-Isti'db 
that Salman Farsi, Miqdad, Abu Dharr Ghifari, Habbab, Jabir bin 'Abd- 
Allah Ansari, Abu Sa'ld Khadri and Zayd bin Arqam considered 'All 
superior to the other companions. Were, to the Shah, asks the Hakim, 
the above Prophet's companions 'Abd-AUah's disciples ? According to 
the Hakim, the Sunni tradition, stating that 'Ali reprimanded those who 
considered him superior, was a fabricated figment of the Sunni imagina- 
tion. The truth of the Tafdiliyya doctrines are well established both in 
classical and later Sunni works (N. I, 62). Then he quotes from both 
categories at length. The Shah's classification of the Shi'is into different 
groups, the Hakim says, has no historical basis and his invention of the 
term Shi'a-i Tafdiliyya is absurd. TheTafdiliyyas, the Hakim continues, are 
those who consider the Prophet's first three caliphs his rightful successors 
and 'Ali as the fourth caliph although superior to his predecessors. Con- 
versely, the Shi'is are those who believe 'Ali to be the Prophet's rightful 
immediate successor and the first three caliphs usurpers. The Shah's 
attempts to identify the Tafdiliyyas with the Shi'a-i ula, and to call them 
the ahl al-Sunna waH jama'a, shows the palpable self-contradiction, the 
Hakim observes (N. I, 62-63). The Hakim strongly criticizes the Shah 
for confusing the false beliefs of the Zaydiyyas, Isma'iliyyas and Ghulats 
with the true beliefs of the Ithna' 'Ashariyyas. He asserts that as only 
the latter were found in northern India, the author of the Tuhfa delibe- 
rately intended to give the false impression that the beliefs of all Shi'i 
sects were identical. The Shah, the Hakim observes, tended to imitate 
his ancestor Mu'awiya who in order to save himself from annihilation at 
the battle of Siff in, ordered his army to raise the Qur'an on spears as an 
invitation to both parties to resort to arbitration based on the Qur'an 
(N. I, 17). 

Replying to the Shah's accusation of changes in the Shi'i faith, the Hakim 
says that the constant alterations in Sunnism are more serious and 
destructive to them (N. I, 20). In Sunnism, the different schools violently 
condemn each other of introducing heresy (N. I, 17). 

The third categorization of the Shi'is as Sabbiyyas, as given by the Shah, 
the Hakim says is meaningless. Abuse is not permissible in the Ithna' 
'Ashariyya faith and its followers are forbidden even to abuse and revile 
the infidels and polytheists. The Qur'an, however, curses the tyrants, 
infidels and liars (N. I., 66). It says : 
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"Those who hide the proofs and the guidance which We revealed, 
after We had made it clear in the Scripture : such are accursed of 
Allah and accursed of those who have the power to curse." 20 
"Lo! those who disbelieve, and die while they are disbelievers ; on 
them is the curse of Allah and of angels and of men combined." 21 

Prophet Muhammad cursed those who deserved it. The Shi'Is follow 
strictly the example of the Qur'an and the Prophet in abusing miscreants. 
Consequently the Shi'is follow God and the Prophet, and not the accursed 
'Abd-Allah, in cursing tyrants and liars. Tabarra does not constitute 
abuse ; it is simply dissociation from tyrants and liars. Like the physical 
diseases which call for cleansing of the bowel, the diseases of the soul are 
also cured by takhliyya (vacating or abandoning) and tqjliyya (brightening). 
Tabarra is takhliyya and tawalla is tajliyya. The Shi'is do not consider all 
the Prophet's companions as tyrants and usurpers. According to Imam 
Ja'far al-SSdiq, says ibn Babuwayh, the Prophet's companions numbered 
12,000 (8,000 from Medina, 2,000 from other places and 2,000 freed 
slaves). None of them were Qadriyyas 22 , Jabriyyas 23 , Murjiyyas (those 
who believe that a Muslim does not lose his faith although he sins), 
Hururis (those who abuse 'Ali) or Mu'tazilas. 24 These companions would 
not make additions to God's religion. Qadi Nur-Allah Shustari has given 
a list of one hundred of the Prophet's leading companions whom the Shi'is 
praise enthusiastically. The classical Shi'i scholars are known to have 
written books relating rijal although the Shi'is' enemies have destroyed 
them (N. I, 83-85). The Sunnis praise all the Prophet's companions who 
did not participate in the ridda wars. The Shi'is do not make this discrimi- 
nation but praise those companions who were endowed with 3 adl (justice). 
Those who usurped the caliphate and Fadak and made Fatima unhappy 
are not considered 'adil (just) by them. The Shi'is do not accept the 
Sunni glossings of the war between the "mother of the faithful" fA'isha), 
Talha and Zubayr on one hand and 'Ali on the other and consider them 
imbued with nifag (hypocrisy) and enmity to 'Ali like the earlier caliphs. 
According to the Shi'is, the caliphate of Yazid, Mu'awiya, 'Uthman, 
'Umar and Abu Bakr are interlinked with each other and Imam Husayn's 
martyrdom is not an isolated event. It is for this reason that some Sunni 
'dlims do not approve of Yazid being cursed (N. I, 88-89). 

The Hakim seeks to call attention to the fact that the Ghulats are divided 
into two categories. The true Ghulats believe in 'Ali's divinity, the 

20 Qur'an, II, 159. 

21 Qur'an, II, 161. 

22 Supra, p. 246. 

23 Supra, p. 246. 

24 Supra, pp. 246, 247. 
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untrue ones are the sufis who consider 'Ali and the other ma 3 sum imams as 
God. They are wrongly suspected by the common people, who do not 
understand them, of believing in their own divinity, hulul (infusion of God 
into man) and ittihad (identifying the divine with the human). The 
Ghulats are 'Abd-Allah's disciples but the sufis are not. 

The Hakim challenges the Shah's conclusion that the Shi' is were divided 
into three sects. He says that earlier the Shah divided them into five. 
His hypothesis that all three were created by 'Abd-Allah and emerged 
simultaneously was wrong. The Hakim goes on to say that, as mentioned 
earlier, the battle of Jamal and all the other disputes have a common 
origin. It is not wrong to consider the deliberations in Saqifa as the earliest 
source of the disputes and subsequent splintering into groups. The Hakim 
asserts that the Nasibis are opposed to the Shi'is although they know that the 
Shi'is love the Prophet and his descendants. Had the Sunni 'ulama' been 
convinced of their duty to show devotion to the Prophet they would have 
supported his Ahl al-Bayt through their speeches and writings and by 
fighting their enemies (N. I, 96-98). The Hakim, reminding the Shah 
how he saved his life when Dhu'lfaqar al-Dawla (Mirza Najaf) was in 
power, by writing Izhar al-haqq, 25 states that he should call himself an 
opportunist Shi'i rather than a sincere one. The Hakim expresses his deep 
resentment at the Shah calling those Sunnis devoted to 'Ali, the Shi'a-i 
ula. This, he says, amounts to describing black as white. The Sunni 
enmity towards the Ahl al-Bayt makes them nothing but Nasibis and all 
attempts to camouflage the truth are futile. The claim that all the muhajirs 
and ansars were Shi'a-i ula is a patent lie and contrary to the truth. 'Ubayd- 
Allah bin 'Umar, Sa'd bin Abi Waqqas, 'Abd-Allah bin Zubayr, Abu 
Hurayra, Amr 'As, 'Abd-Allah bin 'Umar and Mughira, who never 
helped 'Ali cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be called 'All's 
Shi'as (N. I, 111). The Hakim, however, is in general agreement with the 
first part of the Shah's observations that the muhajirs, ansars and their 
descendants who joined 'Ali, were named Shi'is but contradicts the Shah's 
chronology. The Hakim destroys the Shah's theory saying that the split 
took place after 'All's accession to the caliphate and reiterates the Shi'i 
belief that the division occurred after the Prophet's death in the 11th of 
Hijra/632. The Hakim also repudiates the Shah's theory that the Tafdi- 
liyyas emerged two years after 'Ali's accession. According to the Hakim, 
the Shah's chronology has no historical basis and e ' Shi'a-i tafdlliyya" is a 
meaningless term (N. I, 270-72). 

The Hakim points out innumerable factual mistakes, self-contradictions 
and chronological errors in the Shah's history of the Shi 1 ! sects (N. I, 111- 
324). Referring to his version of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya history, the Hakim 



25 No copy of the work is available. Supra, p. 83 
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says all religions are reinforced by the state. The prophethood is also 
a form of government. However, religions are propagated by missionary 
activity. The efforts the Prophet made to preach Islam and the hardships 
and insults he endured at Quraysh hands are well known. The Ithna' 
'Ashariyya ShI'i missionary activity was designed to disseminate the 
teachings of the Ahl al-Bayt. The usurpers were the Umayyad and 'Abbasid 
caliphs who annihilated the Ahl al-Bayt's descendants. The Buwayhids 
had descended from Bahram Gur and did not indulge in fowling 26 as 
the Rawdat al-Safa' says. The Hakim gives his version of Buwayhid history. 
He defends the prohibition on Friday congregations made by some Shi'i 
'ulama' on the grounds that Sunnis also consider the ruler's permission 
essential for Friday prayers. The Shi'ls are therefore not incorrect in 
suspending Friday prayers so long as permission from the Imdm-i ma'sum 
was impossible. The 'Abbasid Caliph Mutawakkil (232-247/847-861) 
even destroyed Imam Husayn's tomb, hence the Safavid destruction of 
some sufi tombs in retaliation, were this accepted as a fact, should not have 
upset the Shah (N. I, 337-42). The Hakim stresses that the Safavids 
were Sayyids and also great rulers. The language used by the Shah to 
describe the Turkish invasions of Iran is loathsome and contrary to the 
canons of polemical discussions (N. I, 343). The Hakim then gives the 
Safavid genealogy and describes the respect accorded to their ancestor, 
Shaykh Safi (d. 735/1334) by Muslims. He also outlines the Safavid 
history. He reminds the Shah that the Shi'is were the wazirs and noblemen 
of the Timurid rulers from the inauguration of Mughal rule in India and 
made very significant contributions to the consolidation and extension 
of their empire. The Hakim gives a short history of eminent Mughal 
Shi'i noblemen such as Bayram Khan, Khan-i Khanan, Fath-Allah 
Shirazi,2v Mirza Rustam Safavi, Husayn Quli Khan (Khan-i Jahan), 
Mirza Ghiyath al-Din 'Ali Qazvini (Asaf Khan), Mirza Mirak Ridawi, 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan, Ridawi Khan Bakhshi, Khwaja Shah Mansur, 
Khwaja Fath-Allah Bakhshi, Mirza JaTar Beg Asaf Khan (in Akbar's 
reign), 1'timad al-Dawla, Nur Jahan, Asaf Khan (in Jahangir's reign), 
Mir Jumla, Khalil-Allah Khan, Run- Allah Khan, Amir Khan, governor 
of Kabul, and Ja'far Khan (in Awrangzib's reign). Even before Mughal 
rule, the Bljapuri sultans were Shi'ls and it was Shah Tahir who converted 
them to the Shi'i faith (N. I. 432-47). 

The Sayf-i Nasiri entitled Burhan-i Imami by 'Allama Mufti Muhammad 
Quli, also offers counter-arguments to the first chapter of the Tuhfa. 

26 Supra, p. 266. 

27 In Akbar's reign Fath-Allah Shirazi practised Shi'ism. Nur Jahan's relations were 
known to be Shi'ls and so was Mir Jumla. Ruh-AUah Khan was known as a Shi'i 
toAwrangzibbuthealwaysposedasa Sunni. Sarkar J. N. (tr). Anecdotes of Awrang- 
zib, Calcutta 1963, 4th edition, pp. 122-25. 
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The Hakim presented his arguments in a restrained sober manner but the 
'Allama's language in the Sayf and other works is unduly harsh. Referring 
to the Shah's concealment of his well-known name and the use of the 
name "Hafiz Ghulam", the 'Allama contends that the Shah was certainly 
not practising taqiya for, in predominantly Sunni Delhi, even the Shi'i 
authors did not resort to such tactics. He suggests the Shah was scared 
either of the remnants of Nadir Shah's Qizilbashs, who had insulted and 
manhandled his father (Shah Wali-Allah) for criticising 'Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, 28 or of being assassinated as was Mirza Jan-i Janan. According to 
the 'Allama, the Shah concealed his name for fear of a counter-attack on 
the Tuhfa by the Shi'is. He was also nervous of provoking the Sunnis who 
the Shah believed would be annoyed both with the Tuhfa 3 s contents and 
its language (S..N. 7a). Comparing the Shah with "treacherous Satan", 
the 'Allama goes on to say that the Shah chose the title Tuhfa-i Ithna' 
'Ashariyya (A Gift to the Ithna* 'Ashariyyas) in order to mislead the ignorant 
Shi'is into buying the book, in the belief that it was one of their own reli- 
gious works. The Shah, according to the 'Allama, hoped that after 
reading it they would renounce their own faith and embrace Sunnism 
which comprised innovation and deviation from the truth (S. N. 25b). 

Discussing the Shi'is' origin, the 'Allama says that literally "Shi'i" 
means "a group of followers devoted to their leader". Before the Prophet's 
death this applied to 'Ali ibn Abi Talib's devoted followers, who were 
known as Shi'is. 'Ali was made the Prophet's successor and Caliph at 
Ghadir Khumm. The Prophet nominated him on the return journey of 
his farewell pilgrimage to Mecca. This occurred in obedience to the 
divine command conveyed in the following verse: 

"O Messenger! Make known that which hath been revealed unto 
thee from thy Lord, for if thou do it not, thou will not have conveyed 



28 According to Mawlana Rahim Bakhsh, the translation of the Qur'an by Shah Wall- 
Allah sparked off the bigoted Sunni mullas' opposition to him and they hired the 
Delhi vagabonds to assassinate him. One day after afternoon prayers, the Fathpuri 
mosque, where the Shah prayed, was besieged by the vagabonds led by the mullas. 
The Shah courageously faced them and went away unhurt. When Shah * Abd al-'Aziz 
(b. 1159/1746) heard of the incident he was filled with sadness. Shah Wali-Allah 
had no influence at court. It was also known that the Shi'i leaders had inspired the 
mullas' attack. In this state of helplessness the Shah left for Mecca. Hayat-i Walt, 
Lahore reprint n. d., pp. 308-10 footnote. The story is anachronistic. The Shah's 
translation was not completed before 1151/1738 (5. W. T., p. 231). The Shah went 
to Mecca in 1143/1731 and returned in 1145/1732 (S. W. T., 219-20). The 'Allama's 
story seems more plausible. He states that during the period of growing anarchy 
after Nadir Shah's invasion, Shah Wali-Allah was manhandled by the Qizilbashs 
of Nadir's army who had stayed behind in Delhi. 
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His message. Allah will protect thee from mankind. Lo! Allah 
guideth not the disbelieving folk." 29 

All those who were present made bay 3 a with 'Ali and the following verse 
was revealed as a mark of divine satisfaction. 

"This day have I perfected your religion for you and completed My 
favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion AL-ISLAM." 30 

From that day belief in 'Ali's right of immediate succession to the 
Prophet came to be identified with the meaning of Shl'ism. The Kitab 
Kdmil BahaH, written by a Shi'i 'dlim, 31 says that the only title prevalent 
in the Prophet's days was "Shi'a". Some of the Prophet's eminent compa- 
nions such as Salman Farsi, Abu Dharr Ghifari, 'Ammar bin Yasir, 
Miqdad bin al-Aswad al-Kindi, who were devoted to 'All, were known 
as 'Ali's Shi'as. 

The 'Allama then presents an analogy from Muhammad's prophetic 
career. He states that at the beginning of the Prophet's career his followers 
were very small in number. After a long time their number increased, 
nevertheless some were hypocrites and others, such as Abu Jihl, were 
openly hostile to him. Likewise the number of 'All's followers also increased 
after some time and his imdma flourished. Nevertheless many insincere 
Muslims had infiltrated his ranks (S. N. 11a). 

The 'Allama goes on to discuss the history of various Islamic sects at 
some length and concludes that after Prophet Muhammad's death, the 
Muslims were divided into two groups. 'Ali's Shi'as joined him in prepa- 
ring the Prophet's body for burial but the rest deliberated in Saqifa to 
elect the Prophet's successor, ignoring their pledge to 'Ali in Ghadir 
Khumm. 

It was 'Uinar, the 'Allama says, who caused a split in the body politic 
of Islam. He quotes al-Milal wa'n-nihal by Shahrastani which says that 
opposition started in the world when Satan refused to prostrate himself 
before Adam. In Islam the first schism was sparked off by 'Umar's 
opposition to presenting pen and paper to the Prophet on his deathbed 
(S. N. 64b). 

The Shah traces back the schism in Islam and the appearance of new 
insincere converts to the time of the conquests by Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
The 'Allama, using an expression almost identical with that of the Shah, 
says that in the Prophet's time, Mecca and other territories belonging to 

29 Qui* an* V, 67. 

30 Qur'dn, V , 3. 

31 Baha< al-Din 'AraiH, Supra, p. 343. 
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the infidels, Christians and Jews, were conquered by ' Ali single-handedly 
without any assistance from the Prophet's companions. Finding all 
avenues of reconquest closed because of Islamic dominance, the defeated 
communities covertly embraced Islam but in their hearts were determined 
to destroy it and were antagonistic to 'Ali and his close associates. Among 
the Prophet's companions there was also a body of dissimulators who had 
embraced Islam in the hope of sharing in the booty from Arab and 
Iranian conquests, as prophesied in Jewish and Christian classics. The 
newly converted Muslims united with the hypocritical companions of the 
Prophet and decided to exclude the Prophet's family from the caliphate. 
Their leaders were Abu Bakr, 'Umar, Abu 'Ubayda and the Sunnis of 
Mecca who for many years had been idolaters (S. N, 108a-b). 

The 'Allama repeatedly denounces the allegations by the Sunnis and 
the Shah that Shi'ism was founded by 'Abd- Allah ibn Saba'. He says 
that in fact the Shah himself was a favourite disciple of ibn Saba' for, 
after writing the Tuhfa, he asked his followers to believe that his motive in 
writing it was not for personal prestige. Consequently he had not claimed 
authorship in the preface and did not wish his name to be associated with 
the book. 32 However, the Shah's disciples, the 'Allama says, ignored 
their pir's instructions and made his authorship of the Tuhfa widely known. 
They followed the precedent of 'Umar and the Prophet's wives. The 
Prophet's wives disclosed his secrets while 'Umar frequently opposed him 
(S. N, 136a). 

The 'Allama defines Nawasib or Nasibis as those people who were 
'Ali's enemies. All the Islamic sects falsely assume themselves to be true 
lovers of 'Ali and consider their rivals Nasibis. It was for this reason that 
the Shah himself, being a Nasibi, applied this title to the Shi'is. Previously, 
eminent Sunnis, such as Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani, had done likewise. 
In fact the Sunnis were known as Nasibis for they appointed their imams 
themselves. Nawasib is the plural of Nasib (S. N. 159a). 

The 'Allama continues that the Shah, despite quoting a considerable 
number of sayings by ibn Abi'l-Hadid praising Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
and condemning the Ithna' 'Ashariyyas, calls ibn Hadid a Shi'i. How- 
ever, he considers the Taf diliyyas, the Shi'a-i ula and the Sunnis as identical. 
Nevertheless he rejects many statements by ibn Abi'l-Hadid and other 
Tafdiliyyas. The contradictions in the Shah's statements are so numerous, 
the 'Allama asserts, that they could make a separate book on their own 
(S. N, 208b). 

Refuting Sunni allegations of frequent changes in Shi'ism, the 'Allama 
says that Abu'l-Hasan Ash'ari, the founder of the Ash'ariyyas, was a disciple 

32 It would seem that the 'Allama was aware of the Shah's letter, which was subse- 
quently included in the Fatdwd", Supra, pp. 257-58. 
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of al-Jubba'i Mu'tazilS. In his Sharh 'Adudiyya™, Dawwani, himself an 
Ash'arite, says that most of the Shi'i principles were similar to those of the 
Mu'tazilas. The differences between them centred on the imama question. 
Since, according to the great Sunni scholar, Dawwani, Shi'i principles 
correspond to those of Mu'tazila, Shi'ism could not have changed as alleged 
by the Shah. This allegation is sheer ignorance. According to the Shi'i 
'ulama', the Ash'ariyya sect in its early stages was very insignificant. A 
continued and prolonged discipleship to the Mu'tazila and the Shi'is 
enabled the Ash'ariyyas to obtain training in the rational sciences and to 
compile the rules of their sect. They then became the sultans' proteges 
and propagated their beliefs under the royal patronage. Differences among 
their mujtahids were not confined to their attitude to the Shi'is. All Islamic 
sects deduce their subsidiary rules from Qur'anic verses and ahadith. 
These are open to different interpretations. The Sunnis claim that diffe- 
rences between the Prophet's companions were a blessing and contributed 
to the beauty of their sectarian beliefs. The later Shi'i mujtahids were 
bound by the firm Ithna.' 'Ashariyya principle of not departing from the 
decisions of those 'ulama' who were near contemporaries of the Imams. 
This restriction was imposed because the ancient 'ulama' were in a 
better position to judge the authenticity of the rules and ahadith than the 
later 'ulama'. In these circumstances the Shah's allegation that the Shi'i 
rules were formulated during the Safavid reign was a patent lie. 

Confuting the Shah's accusation that Shi'ism perpetrated heresy, 
impiety and violation of the shari'a, the 'Allama says that the sufis, who 
were the Sunnis' religious guides, were pastmasters of this. One might 
refer to the works by Muhyi al-Din ibn al-'Arabi and the Gulshan-i Asrar 
written by a disciple from the Muj add id's silsila. According to Junayd, 
until someone was referred to as impious by thousands of other holy 
people, he was not a pious person. The revered sufi saint, Hallaj, was 
condemned for calling himself a prophet. He became angry and said that 
this was an insult. He was God (S. N. 187). 

The Refutation of the Second Chapter of the Tuhfa : Taqlib al- 
maka'id. 

"The refutation of charges of maka'id (making strategems) against the 
Shi'is was made by 'Allama Mufti Sayyid Muhammad Quli in Taqlib 
al-makaHd (printed on 522 pages of 30 cm X 22 cm in Delhi). He also wrote 
another book of 55 pages on the nifaq (hypocrisy) of Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 
The 'Allama says in his introduction to the Taqlib al-makaHd, that kayd 
is used in two different senses in the Qur'an. In its real sense it is used 



33 A commentary on IjFs 'Aqa'id al-Adudiyya by Jalal al-Din Muhammad bin As'ad al- 
Dawwani (d. 907/1501). 
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for infidels and tyrants. For example the Qur'an says, .and that surely 
Allah guideth not the snare (kayd) of the betrayers". 34 Metaphorically 
Allah refers kayd to His Own Self and His prophets. For example, the 
Qur'an says: "Lo! my scheme (kayd) is strong". Consequently, the'Allama 
consoles the Shi'is, saying they should not be upset that the Tuhfas 
author uses kayd in connection with them but they should apply it to them- 
selves (Shi'is) in a metaphorical sense. He goes on to say that the Shah 
was convinced that the Ithna' 'Ashariyya beliefs and fiqh were based on 
rational arguments and divinely sent books and that the Shi'i ulama s 
arguments were irrefutable. In condemning their clear proofs and cate- 
gorical arguments, and the teachings of the Shi'i Imams and their compa- 
nions together with the writings of the Sunni historians or 'ulama' and their 
criticism by the Shi'i 'ulama' as Shi'i makd'ids, the Shah far exceeded Iblis 
(Satan) in knavery and falsification (T. M. 6-7). He did not know that 
according to Allah's promise Satan could not overpower His devotees 
and could not turn them away from the straight path. 'Ali had said that 
were someone to hack his sincere friends into pieces, it would not make 
them his enemies. The Shah says, the 'Allama goes on to assert, that 
those who were not aware of Shi'i basic and subsidiary principles would 
not benefit from his Tuhfa.* 5 

To this one may add, the 'Allama says, those who were attracted by the 
Shah's book and had given up their own research, would be unable to 
gain a true perception of Sunni beliefs (T. M. 7). The Shah gives the 
impression that seven categories of missionaries are regarded as indispen- 
sable by all Shi'is for the establishment of a religion. This is palpably 
wrong as only the Isma'ilis hold it (T. M. 7-9). . 

The 'Allama says that a large number of Sunni accusations against the 
Shi'is have been derived from the Kashf al-haqq wa Nahj al-Sadiq by 'Allama 
Hilli but the Shah had distorted the original by his own additions and 
omissions. He had believed that people would trustingly refrain from 
comparing his quotations with the original (T. M. 39). The 'Allama 
admits that the Shah had mastered the Ihqaq al-haqq by Qadi Nur-Allah 
Shustari but in his replies only repeated Fadl bin Ruzbihan's arguments 
(T. M. 49). The 'Allama suggests that the Shah should first have repro- 
duced Fadl bin Ruzbihan's assertions, followed by Qadi Nur-Allah 
Shustari's counter-arguments and then should have presented his own 
conclusions. This scheme was followed by ibn Abi'l-Hadid Mu'tazili in 
his Sharh Nahj al-balagha. He first reproduced Sayyid Murtada's accusation 
against the first three caliphs and then the rejoinder by Qadi al-Qudat, 
the author of the Mughni. After re-stating their polemics he rebuts Sayyid 



34 Qur'an, XII , 52. 

35 Supra, p. 182. 
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Murtada to the best of his ability and, when he fails, admits the superiority 
of the Sayyid's arguments. As the Shah did not possess ibn 'Abi'l-Hadid's 
depth of scholarship and sense of justice he could do nothing but repeat 

the dirty slanders ( rags of menstrual discharge) which originated with 

the Umayyad caliphs. The 'Allama goes on to say that Fakhr al-Dln 
Razi in his exegesis of the following Qur'anic verse has asserted that 
there were things incumbent upon God: 

"O people of the Scripture! Now hath Our messenger come unto you 
to make things plain after an interval (of cessation of messengers)." 86 
"And when those who believe in Our revelations come unto thee, 
say 'Peace be unto you!' 'Your Lord hath prescribed for Himself 
mercy, that whoso of you doeth evil and repenteth afterwards thereof 
and doeth right, (for him) lo! Allah is Forgiving, Merciful." 37 
"Whoso migrateth for the cause of Allah will find much refuge and 
abundance in the earth, and whoso forsaketh his home, a fugitive 
unto Allah and His messenger, and death overtaketh him, his 
reward is then incumbent on Allah. Allah is ever Forgiving 
Merciful." 38 

To deny divine obligations, the 'Allama says, is bigotry, but if the denial 
of specific obligations is intended, the Shah's own statements become 
incompatible and self-contradictory. Denying the Shah's remarks concern- 
ing Shi'i beliefs about God in relation to Iblis (Satan), the 'Allama says 
that these doubts were originally raised by Ash-Shahrastani in his al- 
Milal wa'n-nihal (T. M. 41-44). Qadi Nur-Allah Shustari argued against 
Shahrastani in a separate book (T. M. 41-44). According to the 'Allama, 
the Shi'is believe that God created Iblis to expose the wickedness and 
sins of the people and to offer them the opportunity of learning a lesson 
from his condemnation. Those who defeat Iblis, efforts to dominate them 
are rewarded and those who submit to Iblis are damned to perdition. The 
'Allama reminds the Sunnis that the overwhelming sufi ideal of God's 
immanence implicitly asserts that they do not believe in His transcendence. 
The 'Allama quotes the Sunni Taftazani's remarks that there is some 
wisdom or expediency in acts decreed by God. Therefore, according to 
Taftazani, everything decreed by God is not wise and expedient (T. M. 
56-63). The Shi'i posture is that the existence of Iblis glorifies divine 
wisdom and does not condemn it (T. M. 43-55). Referring to the Shi'i 
belief concerning God, 3 * the 'Allama says that this is also a distorted 

36 Qur'an, V, 19. ' 

37 Qur'an, VI , 54. 

38 Qur'an, IV, 100. 

39 Supra, pp. 286-90 
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version of 'Allama Hilli's charges against Sunni beliefs. Ruzbihan, another 
Sunni, also criticized 'Allama Hilli but Qadi Nur-AUah had comprehen- 
sively dealt with that problem. Mawlana Sayyid Dildar 'AH discussed 
this controversy in his Sawarim. 

Regarding the alleged Shi'i belief in God's cruelty the Shah states that 
it is false and sheer calumny. Ibn Babuwayh says that the evaluation 
of three different traditions on the subject of infidel children shows that 
they are with their father in the barzakh i0 and plunged into hellfire. 
However, it does not harm them. This does not prove that the Shi'is 
believe that the children are cruelly punished in hell. According to 
Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, infidel children are not sent to hell, while, 
according to others, they go to paradise and serve its residents. Some 
believe they remain in limbo ; other authorities claim that God treats 
them differently. Sunni ahddith also record varying traditions on the fate 
of infidel children (T. M. 63-69). 

Replying to the problems relating to 3 ismat } (the impeccability) of the 
prophets, the 'Allama says that the Shah had distorted 'Allama Hilli's 
views on the subject. The tradition saying that Prophet Muhammad 
praised Lat and 'Uzza in a morning prayer is mentioned in the Sihah and 
the Shah had lifted it from there and made it a source of accusation 
against the Shi'is. The 'Allama goes on to relate the views of different 
Sunni sects such as the Khawarij, Hashwiyya, Karramiyya and some of the 
Mu'tazila groups who believe that before his call to the prophethood, 
Muhammad was an infidel (T. M. 70-71). As related by the commentator 
of the Mawaqif and the Maqosid the 'Ashariyyas believe that the prophets 
told lies (T. M. 71-72, 89-94). The Shi'i belief in prophetic 'ismat, asserts 
the 'Allama, is based on the Imams' logical teachings and is irrefutable 
(T. M. 74-77). 

Replying to the allegations concerning the Prophet's alleged mistake 
during namaz (prayers), the 'Allama says that, as the Shah was not 
competent to refute the strong Shi'i arguments, he did not quote the 
original words but distorted and falsified the Shi'i objections. The 'Allama 
goes on to say that as far as possible, he would give excerpts from the original 
Sunni works. He then quotes Sunni ahddith, including Sharh-i Sufar al- 
Sa'ada* 1 by Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, saying how the 
Prophet once made a mistake during namaz (T. M. 77-79). According to 
Imam Muhammad Baqir, the 'Allama asserts, the prophets and imams 

40 An intervening state between death and resurrection on the Day of Judgment 
and whoever dies enters into it. 

41 Sufar al-sa'ada by Majd al-Din Muhammad bin Ya'qub al-Firuzabadi (d. 817/ 
1414) deals with the practices of Prophet Muhammad in regard to religious obser- 
vances. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq completed his commentary in 1016/1607." 
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are infallible (ma'sum) and neither commit mistakes nor suffer loss of 
memory (T. M. 89). 

The Shi'i Qur'anic interpretation, the 'Allama contends, does not 
deviate from the rules of grammar or the lexicon and Arabic usage. Even 
Nasr-AUah Kabuli, whose work the Shah had translated, did not accuse 
the Shi 'is of these alleged deviations. Nasr- Allah says, according to the 
Shi'is, "Rabb" means c "Ali", "heretics" means Sunnis and "munafiqs" 
(hypocrites) means the Prophet's eminent companions. He then quotes 
Rajab Bursi's Kitab Mashariq Anwar al-Taqin^ which says that each 
ildh (god) is lord, but conversely each lord and master is not ildh. 
The 'Allama then quotes Surah™ Qastallani's 44 Sharh Sahih Bukhari and Shi'i 
works by 'Allama Hills and others to prove that "Rabb" in some specific 
verses, according to Sunni and Shi'i ahadith, is intertwined with 'All's 
greatness (T. M. 190-92). 

The 'Allama throughout his work is most enthusiastic in demonstrating 
Sunni enmity to the Ahl al-Bayt. He goes on to say that for the Shi'is, love 
for the Ahl al-Bayt does not depend on simple declaration and pronounce- 
ment, but is deeply entrenched in their heart. Sunni beliefs, the 'Allama 
asserts, betray theirjiostility to the Prophet's family. For example the 
Sunnis believe that 'A'isha's army consisted of Sunnss although they were 
fighting 'All. The fatwas from the 'ulama' of Transoxiana assert that each 
Muslim should be hostiie to 'All (T. M. 203-6). Their enmity to 'All is 
admitted by a number of other Sunni scholars such as Khatib 
Baghdad! 45 , the 'Allama says. The facts relating to the usurpation of 
the Ahl al-Bayt 3 s rights are mentioned not only in Shi'i works but also 
in Sunni canonical ahadith (T. M. 331-2). 

The art of forging ahadith and confusing their followers was the Sunni 
speciality, observes the 'Allama. He informs the Shah that there were 
more than two ibn Qutaybas. The Shi'is" authors quote from the bigoted 
Sunni 'Abd-AUah ibn Qutayba to rebut Sunni beliefs, and do not 
confuse the Sunnis. The 'Allama goes on to say that he has himself 
inspected the portion of the Kitab al-Imama waH-siydsa** by 'Abd-AUah bin 

42 Radi al-DIn Rajab b. Muhammad b. Rajab al-Bursi wrote the Mashariq Anwar al- 
Yaqin in 813/1410-11. 

43 A dictionary of the Arabic language by Abu'l-Fadl Muhammad b. 'Umar b. Khalid 
called Jamal Qarshi written in 681/1282-3. 

44 The commentary on the Sahih by Abu'l-'Abbas Qastallani of Cairo is entitled the 
Irshad al-Sari fi Sharh al-Bukhari. 

45 Ahmad b. 'AH al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, the author of the Tdrikh Madinat al-Salam 
(a history and topography of Baghdad), died in 463/1071. 

46 Abu Muhammad 'Abd-AUah b. Muslim al-Dinawari ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) was 
the author of many important religious, political, literary and philological 
works. According to some scholars the Kitab al-Imama waH-siyasa was written by 
ibn al-Qjaiiyya (d. 367/977). 
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Muslim bin Qutayba, quoted in the Ihqaq al-Haqq and has discovered no 
departures from the original (T. M. 188-89). 

Refuting the Shah's allegations that the Shi'i 'ulama' were guilty of 
fraudulent practices concerning ahadith, the 'Allama says that the Sunni 
'ulama' with whom the Shi'i scholars associated, were duly impressed with 
their integrity and scholarship. Those Sunni 'ulama' were not like the 
Shah or other Nasibis hostile to the Shi'ls. Those Sunni scholars believed 
that, were the corpus of Shi'i ahadith ignored, a large number of the Pro- 
phet's ahadith would be excluded. For example, Dhahabi 47 and Shafi'i 
praise both the Shi'i sources and their integrity. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq 
Muhaddith Dihlawi also commends Shi'i traditions as trustworthy. 
(T. M. 178-84). Although Tirmidhi, Abu Dawud and Nisa'i were aware 
that Jabir Ju'fi 48 was a Shi'i, they incorporated his traditions in their works 
for they were not violently bigoted like Bukhari and Muslim. Some of 
the commentators on the Sahih al-Bukhari have remarked that Muslims 
rejected about 70,000 ahadith by Jabir Ju'fi based on Imam Muhammad 
Baqir's authority (T. M. 184). The 'Allama goes on to say that it is a 
well-known Sunni habit to condemn any authors who praise the Ahl al- 
Bayt as Shl'is in order to save their religion from contradictions (T. M. 
184-5, 289). 

The Shah's criticisms concerning the authorship and interpolations in 
the Nahj al-balagha, the 'Allama says, had already been refuted by ibn 
Abi'l-Hadid Mu'tazili who initially accepted, for argument's sake, that 
either the whole or part of the Nahj al-balagha was spurious. The first 
view according to him, was untenable for the chain of authorities for it 
had been quoted by a large number of non-Shi'is. The second alternative 
was also incorrect for those who were gifted with literary talents could 
easily discover interpolations. He finally concluded that the whole of 
Nahj al-balagha was marked by the unique eloquence, elegance and maturity 
that characterised 'Ali's. style (T. M. 296-302). 

Rebutting the Shah's allegations that Shi'is wrote books under the 
Imams' names, the 'Allama says that the Shah's accusation that ibn 
Babuwayh compiled Imam Hasan 'Askari's exegesis is a patent lie. In fact 
the authentic exegesis ascribed to Imam Hasan 'Askari was dictated by 
him to Hasan bin Khalid Baraqi. The second exegesis by Muhammad bin 
al-Qasim Astarabadi, who claims to have based it on ibn Babuwayh's 

47 Shams al-Din Abu 'Abd-Allah Muhammad al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348 or 753/1352-3) 
was a famous Arab historian and 'dlim. The 'Allama quotes his Mizan al-i'tidal 
ft naqd (or tarajim) al-rijal, Lucknow 1301/1883-4. 

48 Jabir b. Yazid b. al-Harith, al-Ju'f i al-Ktif i (d. 128/746) was an important historian. 
He wrote the Kitab al-tafsir, Maqtal al-Husayn, Kitab al-Nahrwan and the Kitdb 
al-Siffin. 
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authority, is spurious. Two other unknown authors have also written 
exegesis ascribing them to Imam Hasan 'Askari but the Shi'i scholars have 
declared them inauthentic. Perspicacious scholars easily identify genuine 
works (T. M. 303). 

As regards the Shah's allegations that the Shi'i arguments resemble the 
Jewish and Christian criticism of Prophet Muhammad, the 'Allama 
rejects the analogy on the ground that they criticise Muhammad's prophet- 
hood on the basis of their heavenly books. The Kharijis and Nasibis, 
however, despite learning the truth about the Ahl al-Bayt from the Qur'an 
and Prophet Muhammad's ahadith, conceal these because of their hostility 
to the Ahl al-Bayt. 

The Shi'is are unable to find any reference to virtues in the Prophet's 
companions in the Qur'an and the ahadith. The Shi'i sources describing 
the faults in the Prophet's companions are the same as the Sunni sources. 
The so-called corpus of their virtues is a fabrication by the Nasibis and 
Kharijis (T. M. 39). The Shi'is base their criticism of AbiiBakr and 'Umar 
on Sunni works. These may be studied in the Kashf al-Haqq. Some will 
be mentioned in connection with the refutation of the mataHn (indict- 
ments). 

The 'Allama goes on to say that the Shah's arguments denying 'Ali's 
superiority are based mainly on Nasr-AUah's reasonings. Rebutting them, 
the 'Allama says that the Sunni ahadith assert that Allah obtained the 
agreement of all the prophets to Muhammad's prophethood. No Sunni 
questions how that agreement could be obtained from the prophets who 
preceded Muhammad. The real meaning of the prophets' prayers to God 
to make them 'Ali's Shi'is, is that 'Ali's status is higher than that of the 
rest of creation (T. M. 259-60). The 'Allama continues that Gabriel's 
indebtedness to 'Ali is discussed in Bustdn al-kir&m by Nasir al-Din Tiisi 
(T. M. 212). Other angelic debts to 'Ali are related in all standard sufi 
works. Islamic historical and biographical literature discusses at length 
the creation of Prophet Muhammad's Mr (light) long before God created 
the heavens. The Shi'i belief in the creation of 'Ali and the Prophet from 
the same Nur simultaneously is not an exaggerated Shi'i notion (T. M. 
313-5). 

The Shi'i belief that 'Ali visits them on their deathbed, the 'Allama 
asserts, is not fictitious. The following Qur'anic verse confirms it : 

"There is not one of the People of the Scripture but will believe in 
him before his death, and on the Day of Resurrection he will be a 
witness against them." 49 



49 Qur'an, IV, 159. 
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The 'Allama goes on to say that any similarities between the Shi'i and 
Christian faiths do not undermine the Shi'i faith (T. M. 316-17). The 
'Allama quotes ibn Khallikan's Wafayat al-a'yan to show that 'Ali bin 
Jahm was regarded as an eminent Sunni and asserts that the Shah's own 
arguments reveal that hostility to 'Ali is an orthodox Sunni doctrine. 
The 'Allama endorses Qadi Nur-Allah's views on Sunnis and says that 
in chapter eleven the Shah himself has written that Sunnis performed 
taqiya. Among the early Sunni leaders — who took advantage of taqiya 
was 'Abd-Allah bin 'Umar. The Sunni historians, the 'Allama says, 
accepted the Umayyads and the 'Abbasids as caliphs by way of dissi- 
mulation. Qadi Ijad Maliki considered Walid the twelfth caliph and 
Shaykh ibn Hajar 'Asqalani believed the Qadi was correct. History 
tells us that the Sunnis performed taqiya to save their lives from the 
tyrants who ruled over them (T. M. 330-32). 

The 'Allama asserts that the Sunni belief that "Satan runs away from 
'Umar" means that they consider him superior to the Prophet Muhammad 
and other prophets. The 'Allama pleads his case on the basis of the follow- 
ing verse : 

"Never sent We a messenger or a Prophet before thee but when He 
recited (the message) Satan proposed (opposition) in respect of that 
which he recited thereof. But Allah abolisheth that which Satan 
proposeth. Then Allah establisheth His revelations. Allah is Knower, 
Wise." 50 

The 'Allama says that Satan did not run away from the prophets; 
therefore the belief that Satan fled from 'Umar definitely established his 
superiority over them. The analogy of kings and kotwal in the Sunni 51 
defence given by the Shah is also ridiculed by the 'Allama who says that 
to identify kings with prophets is most disrespectful to the latter. 

The 'Allama, confuting the Shah's allegations that Shi'is forged books 
in the name of Sunni authors, says that all controversial matters in Shi'i 
works on history and kalam have now been deemed correct by eminent 
Sunni scholars who frequently drew upon them. It was wrong to condemn 
them as Shi'i forgeries. The fact that 'Ali delayed accepting Abu Bakr 
as caliph is recorded not only in the Rawdat al-ahbab ; the Sahihs of Bukhari 
and Muslim also discuss the issue in the same manner (T. M. 291). The 
Sunni 'ulama' discourage the study of history without any qualifications 
and even forbid the study of the history of Imam Husayn's martyrdom ; 
ibn Hajar's Sawd'iq muhriqa is a case in point. Taftazani, a great Sunni 

50 Qur'an, XXII, 52. 

51 Supra, pp. 276-77. 
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authority, relying on historical literature, has gone to the extent of condem- 
ning some of the Prophet's companions for their sins and tyranny. The 
Shi'i scholars who have quoted from the T&rtkh Kabir by Tabari had 
access to the original; it is rare only in the present day. Misquotations 
and interpolations are strongly condemned by the Shi'i scholars and no 
standard author practises such frauds. 

As regards Abu Makhnaf 52 Lut, he was referred to as a Shi'i in the 
Sunni work, Lisdn al-mizdn by ibn 'Adi. Without supporting evidence 
Abu Makhnaf cannot be assumed a Shi'i for other Sunni scholars do not 
accuse him of holding Shi'i beliefs (T. M. 293-94). The 'Allama does 
not consider the story of Halima's visit to Hajjaj rationally unacceptable 
but judges it contrary to nature. He says that the story that Halima died 
before the reign of the Hrst three caliphs is untrue. He continues that, 
according to the Shah's calculation, Halima's age, at the time of Hajjaj's 
appointment as governor of 'Iraq, would have been 140 years but the 
'Allama suggests that it is possible to live longer than this time. According 
to authentic Sunni works Salman Farsi is said to have lived for 250 to 
500 years. Disputing the Shah's estimate that Halima would have been 
at least seventeen years old when she became Muhammad's foster- 
mother, the 'Allama claims that, according to Avicenna's Qanun™ it was 
possible for a girl of nine to give birth to a child. Hajjaj despite his enmity 
towards the AM al-Bayt, the 'Allama says, appointed Yahya bin Y'amar, 
a member of the Prophet's family, a qddi. Consequently the payment 
of 1000 dinars to Halima for praising 'Ali is not historically impossible 
(T. M. 411-44). The 'Allama also asserts that it is not unlikely that 
Muhammad Ghazali renounced his ancestral faith, became a Shi'i and 
wrote Sirr al-'alamayn.™ The Sunni scholar 'Abd-Allah Muhammad bin 
'Uthman bin Dhahabi has also quoted Sirr al-> alamayn in connection with 
the account of Hasan bin al-Sabbah 55 in his Mizan (T. M. 192-93). 

The 'Allama denies the Sunni contention that the Shi'is' ascription of 
the legalisation of homosexuality to Imam Malik is based on a fraudulent 

Abu Makhnaf Lut b. Yahya (d. 157/774) was the author of about thirty two histori- 
cal works, some of which have been preserved in the Arabic Chronicle of Tabari 
Qanun fi't-tibb (Canon of Medicine) by ibn Sina or Avicenna (370/980-428/1037) was 
the most outstanding contribution to medicine. The use of modern experimental 
science has undermined its utility but its theories are still popular among tradi- 
tional medical practitioners. 

Sirr d-'alamayn ascribed to Ghazali is available in Buhar (Calcutta), Berlin and 
Cairo It was also published. Although the topics correspond to the ethical works 
ot Crhazali, its some portions are pro-Shi'ite. 

Hasan was the son of an Imaml Shi'i 'Ali b. Sabbah of Kufa but at the age of seven- 
teen he became an Will. In 483/1090 he seized the rock fortress of Alamut 
Four years later he broke with the Fatimid Egyptian government in support of the 
claims of their rival Nizar to the imamate. He died in 518/1 124. 



52 
53 

54 
55 
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book. The 'Allama says that not only do the Shi'i works contain Imam 
Malik's permission for homosexuality, but Sunni works also mention it. Even 
Mulla Jami refers to it in Bahdristdn.™ Imam Fakhr al-Din in Tafsir Kabir 
does not specifically refer to Imam Malik but considers homosexual acts 
between master and slave legal. Surely this is on Imam Malik's authority. 
Further, Qastallani, in his commentary on Sahih al-Bukhdri, also accuses 
Maliki of permitting homosexuality. Qastallani states that Maliki's 
followers deny this but the fact is well known (T. M. 240-41). 

Referring to Imam Malik's permission of mut'a (marriage for a specified 
time only), the 'Allama says that not only does the Hiddya ascribe it to 
Imam Malik but other Sunni works such as the commentaries on Maqdsid, 
Mashdriq al-anwdr and Kanz 57 also mention that Imam Malik authorised 
mut'a. Referring to the discussion on mut'a in Akbar's court, recounted in 
Muntakhab al-tawdrikh by Mulla 'Abd ai-Qadir Bada'uni, the 'Allama 
says that in previous centuries the eminent Sunni 'ulama' had accepted 
that Imam Malik considered mut'a legal. The Shah must detail his sources 
defending Imam Malik, the 'Allama challenges. He goes on to say that the 
Shah's story that Imam Malik considered mut'a a serious offence must be 
based on some fabricated Sunni work, and not on Imam Malik's genuine 
Muwatta. Further, according to Abu Hanifa, no legal punishment can be 
inflicted on a woman who receives money for sexual intercourse. This, the 
'Allama adds, legalises prostitution. In view of the fact that Imam Malik, 
who was superior to the other three Imams (all of whom founded schools of 
fiqh) legalised mut'a, its rejection by the remaining three can only be based 
on enmity towards 'Ali and not on ijtihdd. Sunni authorities such as 'Abd 
al-Malik bin 'Abd al-'Aziz bin Jurih who, according to Shaykh 'Abd 
al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, died in 150/767, considered mut'a legal 
(T. M. 232-35). 

In reference to the Shah's allegations concerning Shi'i forgeries, the 
'Allama says that these did not call for any refutations as the Shi'is could 
also call the repugnant material in their faith a Sunni interpolation 
(T. M. 235-36). 

Condemning the Shah's vulgar language when discussing Sharif 
Murtada 58 the 'Allama starts his comments with the remark, "May Allah 
curse the liars". He goes on to say that classical Sunni scholars such as ibn 
Khallikan, Yafi'i and Jalal-Din Suyuti have also written biographical 

56 A collection of moral anecdotes in prose and verse composed by Mulla Jami in 
892/1487. 

57 Kanz al-DaqaHq by 'Abd-Mlahb.Ahmzdb. MahmudNasafi (d. 710/1310-11) is an 
abstract of the author's own al-Wafi on Hanafi law. 

58 Sharif Murtada (355/966-436/ 1044) the brother of Sharif Radi is a highly respected 
Shi'i author. Supra, p. 280. 
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notes on Sharif Murtada and given lists of his works but none has accused 
him of drawing up on forged books and fictitious authors. He then quotes the 
Risala by Yuhunna and other standard works relating how eminent Sunni 
scholars from different schools abused each other, calling the other infidel, 
burnt each other's mosques and killed each other. The differences in the 
basic Sunni principles were enormous, the 'Allama asserts. He concludes 
the discussion using similar language about the Shah as the latter employed 
about Sharif Murtada. He says, "Whatever this Nasibi (the Shah) has 
written in this book and called his own composition, considering it fine 
garments, contains mostly the dirty material encrusted with excrement 
(fadla) from Fadl bin Ruzbihan and old rags stained with menstrual 
discharge from Nasr-AUah Kabuli and other Sunni leaders. The Nasibi 
(Shah) picks them up from abandoned dung hills, and washes them and 
stitches a robe of honour for the Sunnis from them. To the Shl'is of the 
holy Ahl al-Bqyt, they are feebler than cobwebs and weaker than mulberry 
leaves which have been trampled by school children" (T. M. 218-24). 

Confutation of the Third Chapter of the Tuhfa, Nuzha-i Ithna' 
'Ashariyya, Vol. Ill 

A detailed refutation of the third chapter of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya was 
written by Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil Dihlawi who wrote the rebut- 
tal of its first chapter. 59 The Hakim says that there is no evidence that the 
ancestors of the Shi'is were 'Abd Allah ibn Saba's disciples. On the basis 
of the Sunni canonical ahadith the Hakim demonstrates that Shi'ism is 
founded on the teachings of Prophet Muhammad. Both the Shi'i and Sunni 
works show that Shi'ism is grounded on the teaching of the imams and 
the Ahl al-Bayt in the same way as the Hanafiyya laws are based on the 
teachings of Abii Hanifa Kijfi or Shafi'i laws are founded on Shafi'i's 
teachings. Imam 'Ali himself condemned 'Abd-Allah and the Ithna' 
'Ashariyyas consider him infidel and perverted. He is not the source of 
any Ithna' 'Ashariyya traditions. The Shah's insistence that 'Abd-Allah 
was the leader of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya violates his own promise to quote 
Shi'i principles from their own religious literature. 

The Hakim accuses the Sunnis of holding Jewish beliefs themselves. He 
continues that Mishkat, on the authority of Kitab al-i'timds, states that 
'Umar went to the Prophet to seek his permission to write down some 
Jewish traditions which he found attractive. The Prophet condemning 
'Umar's boldness, said that he (the Prophet) was presenting to them 
the bright rules of the shari'a which, had Moses been alive, he would 
have followed. The Mishkat also says that once J XJmar annoyed the 

59 The folios of the Persian manuscript of the Delhi Persian Collection (India Office) 
were marked in pencil and could not be read on the microfilm. 
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Prophet by showing him the book of Moses. Hakim then quotes other 
Sunni ahadith and authorities which show that the Sunnis had derived 
their rules and laws from Jewish works. Like the Israelites who danced 
before the golden calf constructed by Samiri, the Sunni sufis also indulged 
in dancing. 

During 'Ali's caliphate, the Hakim says, his Shi'is consisted of the 
Prophet's companions and their successors. Some 27,000 to 40,000 were 
killed in the battles of Jamal, Siff in and Nahrawan. Nevertheless 'Ali's 
army was composed of both loyal and disloyal soldiers. The latter were 
mainly residents of Kiifa who were devoted to 'Umar and had joined 
'Ali for money and to consolidate their position. They were not 'Ali's 
Shi'is. They were treacherous, refused to listen to his sermons and caused 
him infinite trouble. They were descended from 'Umar's followers and 
those who deserted the Prophet before his defeat at Uhud. Even during 
that critical period only 'Ali, 'Abbas, Abu Sufyan bin al-Harith and 'Abd- 
Allah bin Mas'ud remained with the Prophet. The Hakim then describes 
'Ali's exploits in different battles for the glory of Islam. The Hakim asserts 
that the Ithna' 'Ashariyya believe that the Nahj al-balagha contains sermons 
delivered by 'Ali and compiled by Sayyid Radi. The Hakim says further 
that the sermons from the Nahj al-balagha quoted by the Shah were 
incorrect and he gives the true version. 

Challenging the Shah's allegation that the soldiers in Imam Hasan's 
army were Shi'is, the Hakim says they belonged to different categories. 
Some were Kharijis, who would not listen to any arguments and insisted 
on fighting Mu'awiya, some were subordinate only to their own leaders 
and some had assembled for the booty. Others were loyal followers of the 
sect to which the Shah and his father belonged. Imam- Hasan's devoted 
Shi'is were helpless before the dominant seditious groups. It is wrong to call 
the people of Kufa, who had invited Imam Husayn to come there and then 
deserted him, Shi'is for, by submitting to Yazid, they changed from being 
the Imam's Shi'is to being Yazid's followers. They became Sunnis for they 
considered Yazid one of the twelve khalifas. 

The Hakim discusses at great length the principles of hadith criticism 
by different Shi'i groups. He says that differences between various Shi'i 
sects do not prove that all are false. Referring to Zayd Shahid's argument 
with Imam Muhammad Baqir, he says that Zayd Shahld believed that 
Imam Muhammad Baqir was a true Imam. He differed from him on the 
point that a war to establish a government to promote divine commands 
did not require the Imam's permission. The Hakim asserts that the Shah's 
information about Zaydiyya works was mythical and he had no knowledge 
of the Isma'iliyya works either. A large number of the latter were available 
in Southern India and the Hakim quotes some titles. Criticising the Shah's 
list of Shi'i 'ulamaS the Hakim points out that some of them were not at 
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all famous. Mulla 'Abd-Allah Mashhadi, whose Izhar al-haqq, the Shah 
had drawn upon profusely, was not a recognised scholar and the works 
of Shi'i 'ulama' do not mention him. Possibly the Mulla, says the Hakim, 
during his student days compiled the Izhar al-haqq but he was unable to 
complete his draft. The Hakim then discusses at great length the self- 
contradictions in the Sunni canonical ahadith, where one author argues 
vehemently against another. Refuting the contradictions in Shi'i works 
pointed out by the Shah, he says that the Shi'is did not believe that 
everything in the Kofi and Man la yahduruhuH faqih was from the Imam-i 
ma' sum but they considered them sahih (authentic) in the sense, that they 
were fairly dependable. 

Refutation of the Fourth Chapter of the Tuhfa, Nuzha-i Ithna' 
'Ashariyya, Vol. IV 

The fourth chapter of the Tuhfa was rebutted by Hakim Mirza Muham- 
mad Kamil in the fourth volume of the Nuzha-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya. The 
JSfuzha, published in Ludhiana in 1279/1862-63, gives excerpts from the 
Sawaqi' by Nasr-Allah Kabuli along with the extracts from the Tuhfa 
which the Hakim intended to refute. 

The Hakim considers the Shah's definition of the different categories 
of Shi'i ahadith misleading. The Shi'i Sahih (sound) ahadith go back to 
the Imam-i ma' sum and their narrators should be credited with 'adl (justice). 
'Ail means "infinite piety" the Hakim says and the capacity to shun 
serious sins and avoid minor ones. To the Shi'is unless the hadith is linked 
with the Imam-i ma' sum, it is not a hadith. The Shi'i requirement for 'adl 
in narrators is much higher than that envisaged by the Sunnis. Ahadith 
by narrators in whom the Imam-i ma' sum had no confidence are not credible. 
He then quotes some ahadith narrated by unreliable authorities from 
Sahih Muslim and Sahih Bukhari. Bukhari, the JIakim says, did not hesitate 
to include ahadith from the Khariji narrators in his work (N. IV, 1-43). 
The ahadith of other Sunni sects such as the Qadriyyas, Jabriyyas and 
the anthropomorphists are also included in the Sunni ahadith (N IV 
44-49). 

Defending the ahadith regarded as hasan (good) by the Shi'is, the Hakim 
says that the Sunni scholars regard even fabricated ahadith as hasan. He 
then gives some examples and reiterates that the Sunni scholars also follow 
the Shi'i definition of hasan ahadith. The Hakim criticizes the examples 
quoted by the Shah in his discussion on muwdththaq (trustworthy) and 
da' if (weak) ahadith and asserts that the Shi'is consider even those ahadith 
as da' if which the Sunnis accept as sahih and hasan. (N. IV, 49-60). 

The Hakim accuses the Shah of ignorance regarding the Imamiyya 
rijal works. Around 200/815-16 Hasan bin 'Ali bin Fadl and 'Abd-Allah 
bin Jabla wrote books on rijal and on hadith criticism. Hamid bin Ziyad 
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Naynawi, 'Ali bin Hasan bin Fadal and Muhammad bin Tsa bin 'Ubayd 
produced books on the above subjects around 300/912-13. In the third 
century (of Islam) Hujjat al-Islam Shaykh Muhammad bin Ya'qub 
Kulayni wrote a work on rijal ; he was followed by ibn Babuwayh. Later 
on Kishs, Nijashi, Shaykh Abu Ja'far Tusi and others contributed works 
on rijal. The 'Abbasid reign was one of terror for the Shi'is and most of 
their classical works were destroyed. Later 'ulama', such as Hilli, Taqi 
al-Din bin Dawud and Shaykh Shahid Thani produced books on these 
subjects and they were followed by a galaxy of scholars (N. IV, 62). How- 
ever, Shi'i scholars were never allowed any peace ; even Sayyid Murtada's 
house was destroyed. Karkh near Baghdad, where the Shi'is lived, was 
constantly devastated by the Sunnis (N. IV, 64-65). The Hakim then goes 
on to detail some Sunni narrators among whom were included such known 
apostates as 'Uthman's foster-brother, 'Abd-Allah bin Abi Sarah, liars 
such as Ash'ath bin Qays and Walid bin 'Aqaba, and drunkards such as 
Walid bin 'Aqaba and Shimr Dhi'ljawshan. The latter murdered Imam 
Husayn (N. IV, 67-69). The Hakim accuses the Shah of not properly 
understanding the Shi'i principle of ahadith criticism because of his bigotry 
and evaluating it in the light of the Sunni pattern of hadith criticism, 
which he considered true and final. The Hakim also accuses the Shah of 
not having studied the classical Shi'i ahadith and having based his criti- 
cism on the later simplified versions. He reminds the Shah that to the 
Shi'is the fabrication of ahadith is unlawful and he cannot blame the 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas on the basis of the Ghulat traditions. He states that 
the Shah knows that the Karramiyyas, suf is and other Sunni ascetic sects 
were past-masters at fabricating ahadith. A large number of Sunni scholars 
such as Abu Hanifa Sarraj Ummati were known authors of false ahadith 
(N. IV, 101-11). 

The Ithna' 'Ashariyyas never hesitate to discuss hadith among them- 
selves and with other sects, pointing out their defects and sometimes 
using strong language. This always happens during heated discussions 
and examples from these do not prove that the Ithna' 'Ashariyya scholars 
fall into self-contradictions. The Hakim then remarks that Sunni works 
suffer more blatantly from these defects. For example Abu Hurayra, a 
prolific Sunni hadith narrator, was challenged by the Prophet's compa- 
nions for fabricating the Prophet's ahadith. The Hakim also refers to dis- 
putes between other eminent Sunni ahadith narrators (N. IV, 1250-3). 
He then quotes at great length those Sunni ahadith which he considers 
fabricated (N. IV, 131-93). 

The Hakim strongly defends the Shi'i beliefs concerning Imam Mahdi 
and says that differences in the date of Imam Mahdl's birth and place of 
disappearance do not invalidate the theory. These dates were kept secret 
for fear of political persecution. This naturally led to discrepancies but 
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astronomers such as Abu Rayhan BirQni, 60 Masha '-Allah Mishi 61 Abu 
Ma'shar Balakhi 62 upon whom the Shah relies, have no authority for the 
Shi'is (N. IV, 248-53). Their authority is the Qur'anic injunction and 
they base their belief in the Mahdi on it. According to Shi'i beliefs 
the question of longevity in regard to the Mahdi's age does not arise. 
The presence of the Mahdi, who is Allah's vicegerent, is a divine grace 
and part of the scheme of the divine secret of creation. The Shah's 
challenge regarding the presence of the Mahdi amounts to challenging 
the creativity of Allah. The Hakim quotes innumerable Sunni authorities, 
particularly the suf is, whose writings corroborate the Shi'is theory of the 
Mahdi (N. IV, 258-62). 

Refuting the Shah's allegations regarding Shi'i beliefs in the Qur'an, 
the Hakim says that both leading classical and later Shi'i authorities such 
as Shaykh Saduq Muhammad ibn Babuwayh Qummi, Shaykh Abu Ja'far 
Tiisi, Sayyid Murtada 'Aim al-Huda, Mulla Muhsin Kashi, the author 
of Waft, and Shaykh Hurr-i 'Amili 63 believe that no interpolations, 
additions or deletions have occurred in the Qur'an. The portions said to 
have been deleted are not meant to be recited. Although the Shi'is do 
not possess the Qur'an compiled by 'Ali, they base their doctrine on the 
existing Qur'an and the ma'sum Imams recited this. Some traditions from 
Shaykh Kulayni give the impression that he believed that portions had been 
deleted from it but scholars such as Shaykh Saduq do not apply the 
apparent meaning to the controversial traditions by Kulayni. Sunni 
ahadith authors such as Bukhari and Muslim have also incorporated similar 
traditions. The Hakim then quotes ibn Babuwayh who says "We (the 
Shi'is) believe that the Qur'an sent by Allah to the Prophet is the same 
which is bound between two boards and is in the hands of the people. There 
is nothing additional" (N. IV, 271). The Prophet's hadith says, "I leave 
with you two weighty things and if you hold fast to them you will not 
be misguided. Neither of these will be separated from the other and will 
reach me conjointly at the Kawthar pond in paradise." This hadith, 
the Hakim says shows that both the Qur'an and the Ahl al-Bayt would 
remain with the people until the end of the world and that obedience to 
them was imperative (N. IV, 273). The Hakim goes on to say that the 
whole of the Qur'an was recited by Prophet Muhammad to some of his 
eminent companions such as 'Abd-AUah ibn Mas'ud and ibn Ka'b. The 

60 The great mathematician, astronomer and scientist Abu'l-Rayhan Muhammad 
al-Biruni (d. after 442/1050) was the greatest scholar of his day. 

61 Masha'- Allah Mfshi flourished in the reigns of MansQr and Ma'miin (198-2 18/813- 

833). 

62 Abu Ma'shar Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Balkhl known as Albumasar (d. 272/886) 
was an astrologer. Some of his works have been translated in Latin. 

63 For their works see Bibliography. 
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Qur'an's protector is Allah and no interpolations have occurred. The 
Hakim then remarks how some Sahlh Sunni ahadith inform us that m the 
decades following the Prophet's death, there was considerable scepticism 
among 'A'isha and the other companions about the Qur'an's authenticity 
and content. The methods of reciting it also varied. The Hakim quotes 
the list of those Prophet's companions whom the Shi'is ardently respected 
given in the Majalis al-mu ( minin, in order to contradict the Shah's allega- 
tions about the Qur'an's transmitters (N. IV, 308-18). 

Contradicting the Shah's allegations against the Shi'i beliefs concerning 
hadith, the Hakim states that the Shi'i differences on the appointment of 
imams do not make all the narrators and transmitters unreliable. The 
Ithna' 'Asharis in all countries adhere to the ahadith of 'Ali and the Imams 
who were descended from him. The Ithna' 'Ashariyya beliefs about the 
imams are based on Qur'anic verses and the Imams' ahadith are logical 
and rational (N. IV, 319-21). 

Turning to the question of ijma 3 , (consensus of the recognised religious 
authorities), the Hakim says that the Shi'is reject the caliphate of Abu 
Bakr not because they doubt ijma 3 but because of the way it operated in 
that case. Ijma 3 means the agreement of the mujtahids of the ummat at a 
particular period of time on a shari'a question. The caliphate of Abu 
Bakr did not fulfil this condition, for 'Ali, 'Abbas bin 'Abd al-Muttalib, 
all the Bani Hashim and a large body of the Prophet's companions such 
as Salman Farsi, Abu Dharr Ghifari, Miqdad, Hadhifa, 'Ammar Yasir, 
Sa'd bin Tbada, Qays bin Sa'd, a large number of the members of Khazraj 
tribe and others were not present and were not consulted regarding his 
election. Even Talha and Zubayr in the beginning did not approve of 
Abu Bakr's election. Eminent Sunni 'ulama' also do not claim that Abu 
Bakr's election was based on ijma 3 . They say that he was appointed caliph 
because of the bay 3 a of the influential and dominant group {ahl al-hall waH 
3 aqd). Many other questions such as the rejection of Fatima's claim to 
her father's property by the first caliph and the repudiation of the legality 
of mut'a by the second caliph were not based on ijma 3 . The Shi'i ijma', 
the Hakim goes on to say, operates on two bases. In its real sense it means 
decisions made directly under the imams or approximating their lifetime 
on the principles derived from their authentic statements. Secondly the 
unanimous decision, by those 'ulama' who are the recognised authorities 
for delivering fatwas, is an ijma 3 decision. A decision by those members 
of the 'ulama' who are not accepted as competent authorities is not 
considered an ijma 3 decision. Most Sunni 'ulama' also endorse this defini- 
tion (N. IV, 324-29). 

Lastly the Shi'is do not allow qiyas (analogical deductions) because many 
shari'a rules which appear similar were issued in different circumstances 
and in various situations. Any syllogistic reasoning on the basis of appa- 
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rently similar premises is likely to be misleading. The Shi'is investigate 
the circumstances and then pass judgment to suit the spirit of the law 
and not merely its letter. The Hakim then gives innumerable examples 
of Islamic penal laws which have caused considerable embarassment 
to the Hanafis because of their adherence to qiyas (N. IV, 329-70). The 
Hakim also refutes the alleged Shi'i absurdities described by the Shah. 
He says : 

1 . The time of the Imam's appearance is not dependant on the rise 
and fall of ruling dynasties in different parts of the Islamic world and 
Shi'i domination in certain countries. The delay cannot be 
ascribed to the Imam's timidity or fear as the Shah rudely asks 
his readers to believe. The occasion of the Mahdi's appearance is 
a divine secret. Human intelligence cannot comprehend it and only 
Allah knows its time and circumstances. It is not possible to obtain 
a real perception of the policies of worldly emperors let alone access 
to the plans of Almighty God who for centuries tolerates the domi- 
nance of infidels and those who claim godhead for themselves. 
Prophet Muhammad, even after the Islamicization of several 
thousand people and the submission of the Abyssinian rulers, 
did not forthwith conquer Iran and left this to its own appro- 
priate time. None can accuse the Prophet of timidity or cowardice 
(N. IV, 371-2). 

2. The allegations concerning the availability of the slave girls in 
the way the Shah describes is not borne out by Shi'i books. The 
Hakim accuses the Shah of distorting the law of khums. According 
to this law the Shi'is have to pay one-fifth {khums) from the booty 
and similar wealth to the Imam as his share. What Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq did was to grant exemption to the Shi'is from paying 
khums. He had ordered that although the Imam was entitled to 
his share of the slave girls obtained as booty, the Shi'is could have 
sexual intercourse with them. What the Imam meant was that 
although theoretically the slave girls were his, the Shi'is could 
use them. The gift {hiba) of slave girls to others was an accepted 
practice. Even the Prophet gave Sirin, Mariya Qibtiya's sister, 
to Hassan bin Thabit 64 (N. VI, 372-73). 

3. Refuting the Shah's condemnation of the language ascribed to 
Imam Ja'far Sadiq in connection with the alleged marriage of 
Umm-Kulthum, the Hakim says it is figurative. <c Seizing the 
privities" means a forced marriage, not fornication. The Qur'an 

54 Hassan bin Thabit bin al-Mundhir (d. 40/660) was one of the most important poets 
of early Islam and a favourite of the Prophet. Sirin was an Egyptian slave girl who 
was given by the Prophet to Hassan as a gift. 
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uses the word u firUj" (privities) in many places. 65 Bukhari, Abu 
Dawud and Malik report that 'A'isha referred to the privities 
and the penis. In fact the Sunnis' works of hadlth give a very 
brazen description of Umm-Kulthum's marriage to 'Umar. 
According to the Isti'ab by 'Abd al-Barr and the Sawa'iq al-muhriqa 
by ibn Hajar, 'Ali informed 'Umar that Umm-Kulthum was not 
yet mature. 'Umar pressed 'Ali to show her to him. 'Ali sent her 
to 'Umar before their marriage. When 'Umar saw her, he hugged 
and kissed her and rubbed her legs. Commenting on the Sunni 
hadith, the Hakim repeats the language used by the Shah to 
condemn the Shi'as (N. IV, 373-76). 

4. No Shi'i, the Hakim says, can violate the Our'anic injunction, 
"Wed not idolatresses till they believe". 66 This means the Shah's 
remarks about the Imams are not credible. However, it is not 
surprising that within the bounds of the shari'a, the Imams 
pressed by circumstances might have given their females to the 
manqfiqs (hypocrites) in marriage (N. IV, 376-77). 

5. The story that Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq threw the Qur'an on the 
ground is based, the Hakim says, on misreading the text. The 
Imam put his hand on the ground, not the Qur'an. To think 
that an Imam would treat the Qur'an disrespectfully is sacrilegious 
(N. IV, 377-79). 

6. Despite practising taqiya, the Imams were subjected to consider- 
able hardship by the caliphs. To ascribe their dissimulation to 
cowardice is sheer contention and obduracy (N. IV, 379-80). 

7. The Shah's allegations are vague as no examples are quoted. The 
Sunni objections to some expressions in Shi'i exegesis are superfi- 
cial and are based on their own misunderstanding of the context 
and Arabic grammar (N. IV, 380-85). 

8. The allegations that the Shi'i Imams prohibit jihad are false and 
unjust. The Ithna' 'Ashariyyas consider jihad obligatory to defend 
the boundaries of Muslim countries and to repel infidel invasions. 
They need permission from the Imam-i Ma' sum only for wars in 
which they are the aggressor. The works of Sunni fiqh also impose 
certain conditions on jihad (N. IV, 385-88). 

9. The Shi'is also forbid sexual intercourse after divorce and the 
allegation is absolutely unfounded. 

10. The charge that playing with the penis during prayers is permitted 
is wrong. The story is that Imam Ja'far received a report that 
a man continually rubbed his penis during prayers. After hearing 

65 Qur'an, XXIII, 5; XXIV, 30, 31; XXXIII, 35; LXX, 29. 

66 Qur'an, II, 221. 
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the man's explanation that it had been irritating him, the Imam 
said there was no harm i.e. the prayer was not voided (N. IV, 
388-89). 

11. The allegation is incorrect. Shi'i works permit garments stained 
with blood from an ulcer or a wound not larger than the size 
of a dirham (copper coin) to be worn during prayers (N. IV, 389- 
90). 

12. The rules described by Shaykh Tusi regarding the killing of 
animals are the same as those generally detailed in Sunni ahddith. 
However, some Sunni hadith scholars, as described in the Hayat 
al-haywan by Damiri, tell us that Prophet Muhammad did permit 
mule to be eaten (N. IV, 390-91). 

13. The Hakim accuses the Shah of perfidiously adding the word 
"kissing" to make the story look preposterous. The Tahdhib al- 
ahkdm^ and other Shi'i works relate that someone told Imam 
Musa al-Kazim that sometimes when he was praying a minor 
slave girl passed and he embraced her. The Imam said there 
was no harm in this. The Hakim, defending the Imam's ruling, 
says, that the action described above was only a rare occurrence. 
According to the Hanafiyyas also, the Hakim says, prayers are not 
invalidated by seeing the privities of a divorced woman, seizing 
animals and bridles, moving a fan, reading books on fiqh and 
comprehending them, opening and tying trouser strings, lifting 
something up in the hand and by lifting a child onto the shoulders. 
An authentic Sunni hadith says that the Prophet was seen leading 
prayers while 'As J s daughter Amama sat on his shoulders. When 
he kneeled and prostrated himself he placed Amama on the 
floor, when he stood up again, he lifted her on to his shoulders 
(N. IV, 391-2). 

14. The Hakim says that the Shi'i hadith mentioned by the Shah 
relates to very exceptional circumstances. It states that girls 
should not be taught the ablution rules after the nocturnal pollu- 
tion before they are old enough for it to be relevant. The Sunni 
authorities such as Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi 
and others also prescribe similar restrictions on teaching the above 
rules (N. IV, 392-94). 

15. The Hakim says that Imam Muhammad Baqir and Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq did not say that taqiya should be given up absolutely. 
That would have involved a contradiction with the practices 

67 The Tahdhib al-ahkam was written by Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. 'All al-Tusi 
(d. 458/1065-66). He is designated by the title of Shaykh al-ta'ifa (the leader of 
the sect). 
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of the Imam's ancestors. Taqiya is not imperative, it is only 
permitted in certain exceptional circumstances. The rules are 
detailed in the Shi'i works (N. IV, 395). 

16. The Hakim says that gold and silver in connection with the 
payment of zakat, means gold and silver coins as used for commer- 
cial purposes. The hoarding of gold and silver is totally forbidden 
irrespective of the payment of zakat. This payment depends on a 
large number of conditions and the Shah's allegations do not take 
these into account. He misinterprets the Shi'a ahadith (N. IV, 396). 

17. The Shi'is urge patience in the face of adversity but do not blame 
those who are unable to control their emotions. Those who refuse 
to resign themselves to the divine will and cry and lament are 
slaves of their feelings. However, weeping in deeply tragic circum- 
stances is natural and no ruling by the Imams exists on this 
issue (N. IV, 398-99). 

18. The exceptions suggested by the Imams to the law of retaliation 
relate to the blind and the Sunnis also make these allowances. Other 
exceptions are exceedingly rare and have little application. Similar 
distinctions are also available under Hanafi law (N. IV, 399-400). 

19. The Shi'i rule of istirqaq (reducing to slavery) is not based on 
hadith from the Imams but on logical reasoning. The Shi'i jurists 
plead that after killing a Muslim, a dhimmi (protected subject) 
breaks his contract and becomes a harbi (unprotected rebel) infidel. 
This makes the enslavement of his children in retaliation for 
killing a Muslim unobjectionable. It is wrong to assume that this 
reduces the Islamic shari'a to the status of the laws of Chingiz 
(N. IV, 400). . . 

20. The Sunnis also believe that Allah pardons both great and trivial 
sins committed by Muslims; 9th Rabi' I is not an exception 
(N. IV, 401-2). 

21. The Shi'i authorities differ on the further use of water which has 
already been used to wash the penis. Some say that after removing 
the scum, it can be used for other purposes but no jurist allows it 
to be drunk. The Sunni ahadith ascribe even more revolting inci- 
dents to the Prophet Muhammad. According to them, nothing, 
even rags stained with menstrual discharge and human excrement, 
make water impure. Water that had been in contact with these 
objects was presented to the Prophet for his use (N. IV, 402-3). 

22. According to the Imams the entire umma was not declared accursed; 
only the Ahl al-Bayt's enemies were condemned. Refuting the 
Shah's concluding 'remarks, the Hakim says that some of the 
Imams' relations did disagree amongst themselves but that it is 
wrong to allege, as the Shah does, that all the Imams were at 
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loggerheads with their family. Zayd Shahid never disputed the 
imdma of Imam Muhammad Baqir. The controversy raged over 
whether the Imam's permission was required for a war designed to 
establish a worldly empire. Zayd Shahid never challenged Imam 
Muhammad Baqir's right to be an imam. The Hakim asserts that 
the ahadith quoted by the Shah from the Izhdr al-Haqq by 'Abd- 
Allah Mashhadi do not call for any Shi'i comment as he was an 
obscure author who relied on Sunni sources (N. IV, 410-15). 

Refutation of the Fifth Chapter of the Tuhfa: Sawarim-i Ilahiyat 

A rebuttal of the fifth chapter of the Tuhfa was written by Ghufran 
Ma'ab Sayyid Dildar 'All as well as by Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil 
Dihlawi. In the following pages we shall draw upon Ghufran Ma'ab's 
answers in the Sawarim-i Ilahiyat. Initially Ghufran Ma'ab wrote the 
refutation of the twelfth chapter of the Tuhfa entitled DhuHfaqdr and sent 
it to the Shah along with a copy of his magnum opus, 'Irnad al-Isldm. For 
five or six years the author says no reply was forthcoming either from the 
Shah, whom he refers to as al-Mdsib al-Mu'dnid (the stubborn Nasibi) or 
any other Sunni scholar. He goes on to say that he embarked reluctantly 
upon writing the Sawdrim for the benefit of his contemporaries and pos- 
terity although he thought that the Shah's "stupidity and lies did not 
call for any counter-arguments." He claimed that he had not confined 
himself to refuting the Shah but had also included in the Sawdrim a rele- 
vant discussion on kaldm to serve as an eye-opener to the Shah and others. 
Ghufran Ma'ab also seeks the indulgence of Sunni scholars for his use of 
harsh retaliatory language against the Shah and his ancestors and adds 
that it was the Shah himself who, despite his claims to humility, provoked 
this course (S.I., 6-8). 

Accusing the Shah of misrepresenting the Shi'i view about Allah, 
Ghufran Ma'ab says that it is reason which reveals divine ordinances and 
the prophets' words. Reason is not an obstacle to ma'rifa (gnosis) but an 
aid. According to the Sunni Asha'ira belief, the prophets sent by God 
are helpless before men who refuse to accept God and His messenger. 
The only solution to the impasse is to appeal to reason. The Ithna' 
'Ashariyyas believe that reason should not be given precedence over Allah 
and his ordinances but that it should be used to understand divine com- 
mands or else Islam would be reduced to the faith of fools. The Qur'an 
also urges : 

"Who hear advice and follow the best thereof. Such are those whom 
Allah guideth, and such are men of understanding." 68 

68 Qur'an, XXXIX, 18. 
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"Lo! in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the difference 
of night and day, and the ships which run upon the sea with that 
which is of use to men, and the water which Allah sendeth down 
from the sky, thereby reviving the earth after its death, and dis- 
persing all kinds of beasts therein, and (in) the ordinance of the winds, 
and the clouds obedient between heaven and earth : are signs (of 
Allah's sovereignty) for people who have sense." 69 

The above verses, particularly the last one, assert the importance of 
reason. Again the following verses condemn those who do not listen to 
reason : 

"The likeness of those who disbelieve (in relation to the messenger) is 
as the likeness of one who calleth unto that which heareth naught except 
a shout and cry. Deaf, dumb, blind, therefore they have no sense." 70 
"And of them are some who listen unto thee. But canst thou make 
the deaf to hear even though they apprehend not?" 71 

The Asha'ira Sunnis, who ignore both the Qur'an and the prophets' 
ahadith also lose sight of reason. Ghufran Ma'ab accuses the Shah of not 
properly understanding the Imam's hadith. 72 The Imam says that the 
hadith tells us that it is not imperative for men to find out reasons for the 
existence of God as He himself directs their arguments. The Shi'is, he 
goes on to say, believe that God is omnipotent and 'sdU (just). He is not 
dependent on anything. Unlike the Asha'ira, the Shi'is do not believe that 
God indulges in frivolous and useless acts (S. I., 187). The Shi'i references 
to what God makes incumbent upon Himself are the corollaries of His 
3 adl and mercy towards His creation (S. I., 192). 

Ridiculing the Shah's logic that since the Ghulats and Ithna' 'Asharis 
unanimously condemn the Prophet's companions, the Ghulat beliefs about 
Allah must also apply to the Ithna 4 'Asharis, Ghufran Ma'ab violently 
attacks Sunni beliefs concerning Allah. He says that the way Sunni 
mutakallimun (scholastic theologians) and siif is attack each other's beliefs 
in Allah shows that the entire Sunni belief concerning Allah is sacrilegious. 
He quotes Sayyid Sharif's observation about the mutakallimun and sufi 
discussion on God given in the Fawatih by Maybudhi. 73 Mutakallim said 



69 Qur'an, II , 164. 

70 Qur'dn, II, 171. 

71 Qur'an, X, 43. 

72 Supra, p. 287. 

73 Fawatih is a detailed introduction to Husayn b. Mu'in al-Din Maybudhi's Persian 
commentary on a diwdn said to have been written by 'AH ibn Abi Talib. The commen- 
tary was completed in 890/1485. 
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to the suf i, "I detest that God who manifests Himself in dogs and cats". 
The suf I replied, "I detest that God who does not manifest Himself in dogs 
and cats". Ghufran Ma'ab also refers to his Shihab-Thaqib which he says 
deals with Sunni heresy in general and the sufi heresy in particular. He 
also invites his readers to pay attention to 'Ala' al-Dawla's violent refuta- 
tions of ibn 'Arabi's Wahdat al-Wujud (S. I., 97). Ghufran Ma'ab says that 
the hulul (infusion of God into a creature) and imtizdj (combination of 
divine and human) and ittihad (identification of divine and human nature) 
are the cornerstones of Sunni beliefs and are not confined mainly to the 
sufis. He also quotes the beliefs of different Sunni sects such as the 
Jahmiyyas and Murjiyyas and, underlining their contradictory aspects, 
asserts that the Sunnis' views on God are profane and sinful. According to 
Ghufran Ma'ab, the Sunni anthropomorphic beliefs have destroyed their 
belief in Allah's transcendence (tanzih) (S. I., 77). 

Referring to the Shah's criticism of the Shi' is views on free will, Ghufran 
Ma'ab says that belief in human power or personal action does not violate 
belief in divine omnipotence. Human actions depend on time and place 
and are the result of the considered personal choice of the performer. If 
the verse "Allah is able to do all things" absolves human beings from 
their responsibility, they become God's actions. Sharif Murtada and the 
Shi'i 'ulama' assert in . their works belief in divine omnipotence but do not 
absolve human beings of the responsibility for their actions (S. I., 39-40). 

Refuting the Shah's interpretation of Shi'i beliefs on free will (qadar), 
Ghufran Ma'ab accuses the Shah of misunderstanding and misinterpret- 
ing the correct Shi'i point of view as he does when dealing with other 
problems because of his bigotry. Ghufran Ma'ab constantly refers to his 
'Imad al-hlam in Arabic which discusses the problem of free-will in the 
light of the terminology used by the kaldm scholars. He invites those who 
wish to understand the controversy on a scholarly level to study 'Imad 
al-hlam. However, in his Sawarim, which is meant for general readers who 
only know Persian, he explains the controversy in a simple style. He 
refers to the two early Sunni schools of the Jabriyya, who believed that 
man's actions were determined by God's eternal and immutable decrees 
and completely rejected the idea of free-will, and the Qadriyya who 
believed in the power (qadar) of man's free-will and rejected the idea of 
predestination. Ghufran Ma'ab also discusses the conflicting views on 
jabr and qadar of Abu'l-Hasan al-Ash'ari and Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, 
the two great architects of Sunni orthodoxy. He concludes that both views 
are illogical and unrealistic. Only the Shi'i view is correct. He goes on 
to say that those who try to deny that acts depending on choice (ikhtiyari) 
emerge from the actor in fact are like those people who deny that fire is 
hot. Ash'ari, in order to please the caliphs and sultans, plunged himself 
into the task of denying obvious realities about God (S..L, 222). Unless 
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man is free in his choice how can he decide between acts commanded by 
God and forbidden by Him? The Ash'ari logic relating to man's inability 
to choose a line of action reduces God to the low status of a devil. It 
means accepting that God himself creates heresy in infidels' hearts and 
then punishes them for it without allowing them any choice (S. I., 222-25). 
All the Qur'anic verses deny the theory of jabr (compulsion), Ghufran 
Ma'ab asserts. The conception of hash (acquisition) saying that God 
creates man's acts, and that man "acquires" them was not known to 
Ash'ari. His followers, who invented the theory, insult God by indulging 
in prolixity and rambling speeches (S. I., 227, 236, 237). According to 
Ash'ari logic, God is an autocrat and tyrant who is pleased by those who 
call Him just and tell Him that they themselves are oppressors (S. I., 232). 
However, Abu'l-Mansur Maturidi dissociated himself from Ash'aris' 
illogical and unrealistic theories but fell from the frying pan into the 
fire. He opined that man, by his own power, makes the decision but the 
acts are created by God. Man's reward and punishment depend on his 
decision and not on his actions. His followers were also divided into two 
different groups. Ghufran Ma'ab concludes that the Shi'i point of view 
discussed by him in the 3 lmad al-Islam is the most reasonable. The Shi'is 
believe that according to divine justice men themselves are responsible for 
the performance of the acts they choose (S. I., 241). 

Ghufran Ma'ab says that in the hadith quoted by Kulayni, punishment 
is inflicted because of heresy and sin and not on inclination or intention as 
the Shah understood (S. I., 262). He also accuses the Shah of misinterpreting 
the Imams' ahadith on bayn amrayn, (lying between jabr and qadar) arbit- 
rarily 74 for the ahadith by the Imams affirming man's choice or free-will 
in choosing his acts, are innumerable (S. I., 279). Ghufran Ma'ab also 
condemns the Shah for accusing Sharif Murtada of inventing the Shi'i 
theory of free will on the basis of poetry and quotes from Sharif's works to 
prove what he calls "the Nasibi's (Shah's) perversion" (S. I., 263-66). 

Ghufran Ma'ab says that the Shah wrongly interprets the Shi'i ahadith 
concerning the punishment of infidel children in hellfire. According to 
these ahadith, infidel children will be taken near to hellfire but will not be 
punished. According to other views they will be placed in limbo or 
paradise itself (S. I., 259). 

Discussing the Sunni belief concerning sighting God on Judgment Day, 
Ghufran Ma'ab asks the Sunnis what they really mean by "sighting". 
If knowledge and certainty are intended, then there is no dispute. That 
God can be seen by human eyes and in the manner of physical pheno- 
mena is not believed by many Sunni authorities, unless, following Ahmad 
bin Hanbal, they believe that God has a physical body with thighs and 



74 Supra, p. 289. 
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legs (S. I., 282-83). Abu'l-Hasan Ash'ari and Qadi Abu Bakr 75 say that as 
they saw body and essence, it was inevitable that they would sight God 
too. Maturidi opposed Ash'ari and found the denial of the possibility of 
seeing God logically and rationally correct. Sayyid Sharif Jurjani, the 
author of Shark al-mawaqif, also endorsed Maturidi' s opinion. Ghufran 
Ma'ab then refutes those Sunnis who argue that were visions impossible 
Moses would not have urged God to show Himself to him. 76 Ghufran 
Ma'ab discusses at length the various implications of anzur (show me) in 
the verse and, on the basis of Tafsir Kabir ) seeks to demonstrate that the . 
Sunni belief in divine vision is untenable. He also quotes Shl'i ahadith 
stating that the Imams denied the possibility of viewing God and accuses 
the Shah of misinterpreting ibn Babuwayh in order to prove the Imam's 
acceptance of this belief (S. I., 284-305). 

Ghufran Ma'ab severely rebukes the Shah (as had the Hakim when 
he rebutted the previous chapter of the Tuhfa) for raising the controversy 
regarding interpolations in the Qur'an. The Shah knew that the Imams 
used the same Qur'an as others, states Ghufran Ma'ab, and that Shaykh 
Sadiiq, whom the Shi'is greatly respected, had unequivocally confirmed 
that there was no Qur'an but the one that was between two boards in the 
hands of men. He also discusses the controversies that existed between the 
Prophet's death and Caliph 'Uthman's reign and other disagreements 
over the recitation of a few words in the Qur'an. He adds that these 
problems do not undermine the Shi'i faith in the present Qur'an (S. I., 
43-60). 

Refutation of the Sixth Chapter of the Tuhfa : Husam al-Islam 

Ghufran Ma'ab also wrote the Husam al-Islam in rebuttal of the sixth 
chapter on Shi'i beliefs concerning the prophethood in the Tuhfa. 

1. Commenting on the Shah's criticism of this Shi'i belief, Imam 
Fakhr al-Din Razi in the Tafsir Kabir, in relation to the Fatra 77 verse, tell 
us that it was imperative for God to appoint prophets because the people 
needed them. Was he not a Sunni ?, asks Ghufran Ma'ab sarcastically. 
The Shi'is also believe that God is omnipotent and compassionate to His 
creatures. His obligations are not referred to as derived from any external 
authority but as a self-imposed obligation in fulfilment of His promises. 
Abraham's prayers do not violate belief in divine obligations or else all 
prayers concerning the fulfilment of divine promises such as those relating 

75 Abu Bakr bin Ahmad known as ibn QSdi Shuhba (779/1377-851/1448) was a 
famous teacher in Damascus and the author of the Tabaqat al-Shafiyya. 

76 Qur'an, VII , 143. 

77 "O people of the Scripture ! Now hath Our messenger come unto you to make 
things plain after an interval (of cessation) of the messengers, lest ye should say : 
There came not unto us a messenger of cheer nor any warner." Qur'an, V , 19. 
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to God's promise of paradise would be wrong. The period of "interlude" 
(fatra) when there was a cessation of messengers, according to Shi'i 
beliefs was filled by the prophets' deputies. This is true up to the period 
after the death of the "seal of the prophets" (Muhammad). Their belief 
is based on Qur'anic verses and Imams' teachings (H., 405). 

2. The conflicts in the views of the Ithna' 'Ashariyyas and the Zaydi- 
yyas about imama do not invalidate the corpus of Shi'i beliefs. The 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas unequivocally believe that 'Ali and his descendants 
are superior to all pre-Muhammad prophets. This belief is based on the 
analogy that since God considered Prophet Muhammad was superior to 
all his predecessors, his deputy should inevitably be superior to the pre- 
Muhammad prophets. For example God says : 

"And (remember) when his Lord tried Abraham with (His) com- 
mands, and he fulfilled them, He said : Lo ! I have appointed thee a 
leader for mankind. (Abraham) said: And of my offspring (will 
there be leaders)? He said: My covenant includeth not wrong- 
doers." 78 

The classical Sunni exegeses writers say that God in His mercy granted 
Muhammad the status of imam after elevating him to the prophethood. 
This means that his position as an imam was superior to his position as a 
prophet. Prophet Muhammad's political duties and wars against the in- 
fidels were not incumbent on any of his predecessors (H., 11). Among 
the Sunnis, ibn 'Arabi in the Fusus al-hikam says that the status of the 
"seal of the waits" (proteges of God) is superior to that of the "seal of the 
prophets". After describing the importance of knowledge and gnosticism, 
ibn 'Arabi asserts that the knowledge Allah gave to the "seal of the pro- 
phets" and the "seal of the walls" was not known to earlier prophets. 
After the death of the "seal of the prophets", the process of formulating 
the divine laws ended, but wilaya (the status of the proteges of God) did 
not end. Ibn 'Arabi considered that he himself had attained the status 
of "seal of the waits". 'All, Ghufran Ma'ab says, as the imam and deputy 
of the "seal of the prophets" was superior to some prophets who were 
not imams and waits. In view of ibn 'Arabi's unqualified assertion of the 
superiority of walls and their continuation after the death of the "seal of 
the prophets", all criticisms by the Shah and his followers relating to 
Shi'i beliefs concerning 'Ali, collapse, Ghufran Ma'ab asserts. The 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas' belief that all prophets are superior to their deputies 
does not provide any ground for the Shah and his followers to allege that 
the Shi'is consider 'All greater than Muhammad. The Shl'is should also 
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not be accused of relying on ahadith by solitary narrators for the Sunnis 
do the same. Ghufran Ma'ab quotes Sunni ahadith based on solitary 
sources which have been included in their works by such eminent Sunni 
authorities as Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din Razi and 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani. 
All these authorities, Ghufran Ma'ab says, consider sufis or 'ulama' 
equal or superior to the prophets (S. I., 14). Sunni ahadith and other works 
also admit that Prophet Muhammad declared that 5 Ali was his brother both 
in worldly and religious matters. As Prophet Muhammad was superior 
to all prophets, it was logical that his brother was also superior to all 
prophets (H., 17-28). 

1. Defending the alleged first Shi'i presumption of 'All's superior 
knowledge, Ghufran Ma'ab says that the analogy of Farabi and ibn Sina 
does not apply to 'Ah, as Farabi and ibn Sina were also regarded as superior 
to their teachers. All eminent Sunni scholars believe only Prophet 
Muhammad was more knowledgeable than 'Ali. Consequently it was a 
foregone conclusion that 'Ali was superior to pre-Muhammad prophets 
in knowledge (H., 33-35). 

2. It is not only Hasan bin Kabish who stated, '"Ali is superior to 
people of former and later generations". Eminent Sunni scholars such as 
Ahmad bin Hanbal, ibn Abi'l-Hadid, Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani 79 and 
Shaykh 'Ali Muttaqi 80 have related ahadith from 'A'isha and the Prophet's 
eminent companions which assert that Muhammad said that 'Ali was 
the leader of the Arabs and was the best among mankind (H., 38-41). 

3. The Shi'i beliefs about 'Ali are based on the authority of most 
reliable hadith narrators as are the rest of their beliefs. The Hsmat (im- 
peccability) of the Prophet is not undermined by Shi'i traditions. It is 
destroyed by the Sunni traditions which state that the Prophet was de- 
pendent on 'Umar for guidance on questions of fiqh and was denied 
paper and pen on his deathbed because of 'Umar's protests. Ghufran 
Ma'ab refutes the Shah's attack on ibn Babuwayh by pointing out that 
sound Sunni ahadith (Sihah) demonstrating the Prophet's love for his wife 
'A'isha, are even more comical. According to them, the Prophet carried 
'A'isha on his shoulders in order that she might enjoy the Abyssinian 
music. 

Defending ibn Babuwayh Ghufran Ma'ab says that the Shi'is depend 
only on those ahadith which are endorsed by an impeccable chain of 

79 Mir Sayyid 'AH Hamadani (7 14/ 1 3 14-786/1385) was an eminent suf i of the Kubra- 
wiyya order. His treatises on sufism are very scholarly and imbued with a deep 
love for 'Ali and the AM al-Bayt. His visit to Kashmir (783/1381-786/1384), was 
a great success. H. S. I., I, pp. 291-99. 

80 Shaykh 'Ali Muttaqi (885/1480-81—975/1567) was an eminent Indian suf i and 
'dlim who settled in Mecca and died there. His Kanz al-'ummal is a most outstanding 
compilation of Sunni ahadith. M. R. M., 135-42. 
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authorities. Conversely, the contradictions in the Sunni ah&dith make 
Muslims heretics. He does not see any contradiction between the hadith 
on Fatima's marriage to 'All and the general Shi'l belief in 'All's superi- 
ority to the prophets (H., 41-43). 

Reply to allegations of Sh?i extremism (ghulu) 

1. Shi'i beliefs are not compatible with the Shah's interpretations, 
Ghufran Ma^ab says. They believe that Prophet Muhammad was 
created before all the prophets and that the Imams derive their existence 
from the same clay that was used for him. A similar hadith is recorded even 
by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (H., 43-56). 

2. The Shah has no right to question the Ithna' 'Ashariyya doctrine 
of the Imams' creation, for the imama is the basis of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya 
faith. If he wishes to question the Shi'i doctrines on the basis of Sunni 
beliefs, his arguments are irrelevant to the Shi'is. The Shi'is believe that, 
like the prophethood, the imama is also bestowed by God on the persons 
chosen by Him (H., 56-67). 

3. The Shi'i belief is based on Prophet Muhammad's hadith to the 
effect that he and 'All emerged from the same light; half of it came to his 
father 'Abd-Allah and the other half went to Abi Talib. Of 'Abd-Allah 
he was born and, of Abu Talib, 'All was born. The Sunni works such as 
Mawahib-i Laduniyya also describe these ahadith. Ibn 'Arab! is of the opinion 
that the prophets receive their light from the seal of the waits and claims 
that he himself had achieved that status. Ghufran Ma'ab adds that the 
Shah and the Sunnis are not upset by ibn 'Arabi's claims but dispute ibn 
Babuwayh's elevation of 'All because of their hostility to the Ahl al-Bayt 
(H., 67-75). 

4 & 5. There is nothing strange or illogical in the Shi'i beliefs regard- 
ing Resurrection Day. Both they and the Sunnis believe that Prophet 
Muhammad's umma (community) will be the first to be admitted to 
paradise. It is also believed that each prophet will guide his umma across 
the Sirat bridge. This means that Prophet Muhammad's umma will enter 
paradise before other communities. There is thus no exaggeration in 
believing that Prophet Muhammad followed by 'All and his devotees 
will be the first to enter paradise (H., 75-77). 

Using very strong language to refute the Shah's propaganda that the 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas considered their Imams superior to Prophet Muham- 
mad and even to God, Ghufran Ma'ab says that the Shi'is certainly do 
not believe what the Shah suggests (H., 133). Only the Sunnis believe 
that Allah would send wahi (divine revelation) through 'Umar. Sneering 
at this Sunni hadith, Ghufran Ma'ab says one may ask the hadith narrator 
why God sent wahi through 'Umar's tongue during the Prophet's lifetime 
and discontinued the honour after the Prophet's death. The Shi'is believe 
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that Allah made only those objects illegal for mankind which He did 
not consider in their best interests. The objects made legal by Allah 
benefited man. Actions left to man's discretion should be performed 
under the guidance of reason. The Shi'is are intolerant of any interference 
with express divine ordinances. How can they believe that the Imams 
supersede divine ordinances? (H., 134). 

The Ithna' 'Asharis believe that Prophet Muhammad performed mi'raj 
(Muhammad's nocturnal journey to heaven) physically; only some Shi'is 
imbued with philosophy and sufism, who exert no influence on other 
Shi'is, disbelieve in bodily mi'raj. Fakhr al-Din Razi discusses at some 
length Sunni controversies concerning mi'raj. The great Sunni sufl 
Bayazid Bistami claims to have attained mi'raj himself. Shi'i ahadith on 
'Ali's association with the Prophet in mi'raj differ. Some say that Allah 
conversed with Muhammad in 'All's voice because of the Prophet's great 
love for 'Ali. Ibn Babuwayh states that 'Ali's intellectual perception and 
certainty about Allah was so deep that what Prophet Muhammad saw in 
heaven with the eyes in his head, 'Ali saw on earth. The hadith undqm 
lines 'Ali's knowledge and certainty and does not make him Prophet 
Muhammad's rival (H., 158-64). 

Ghufran Ma'ab bitterly criticizes the Shah for making the Shi'i belief 
in direct divine inspiration an accusation against them. He goes on to 
say that it is an undisputed belief that inspiration is received from Allah 
without the mediation of angels. The Sunnis believe that people like 
'Umar, who had spent a large part of their life worshipping idols, received 
divine inspiration. According to Sunni beliefs dervishes and qalandars also 
communicate with God. However, the Shah, Ghufran Ma'ab says, 
because of his enmity to the Prophet's family, condemns che Shi'is for 
believing that Muhammad's family receivecj divine inspiration (H., 166-68). 

Referring to the Sunni objection to taqiya, Ghufran Ma'ab says that the 
Shi'is do not accuse the Prophet of lyin^. This is done by the Sunnis. 
The Shi'is do not accuse Abraham of lying, it is the Sunni works that 
assert this. The prophets' lives, and even that of Prophet Muhammad, 
are full of incidents which can be justified on the basis of taqiya. After his 
appointment as Prophet, Muhammad led a quiet life for three years. He left 
Mecca for Medina leaving 'Ali on his bed, because he feared the infidels. 
Why did not Prophet Muhammad openly preach Islam to the infidels 
who besieged his house and why did he run away? There can be no other 
answer except that he performed taqiya out of fear for his life (H., 84-91). 

Confutation of the Seventh Chapter of the Tuhfa : Jawahir-i 
'abqariyya : Risala-i Ghaybat and Bawariq al-mubiqa. 

Refutations of the first section of the seventh chapter of the Tuhfa dealing 
with the occultation of the twelfth Imam were written by Ghufran Ma'ab 
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and Mawlana Mufti Mir 'Abbas of Lucknow. The former's book is 
entitled Risdla-i ghaybat and the latter's Jawahir-i abqariyyafi radd-i Tuhfa-i 
Ithna' 'Ashariyya, Vol. 1. Although both works are available to us we shall 
draw first upon Jawahir-i 'ahqariyya to acquaint our readers with a different 
line of argument. 

Mawlana Mufti Mir 'Abbas says that the imam functions as the Pro- 
phet's deputy and is the leader and controller of the entire umma. This 
universal government is known as imama. There is however an exception 
in that an 3 alim,faqih and prayer leader is also known as an imam although 
he is not the leader of the entire umma, nor in charge of all its affairs. The 
Qur'an also uses the word imam in the sense of a high road and even as a 
register or book : 

"And lo! they both are on a high road plain to see." 

(imdmim-mubin) 81 
"And all things we have kept in a clear register." 

{imdmim-mubin ) 82 

The Sunnis, according to their own principles, indiscriminately use 
imam, khalifa and wdli-i amr for their kings, the rulers of Kufa and Baghdad. 
The sultans, however, do not deserve the title imam for they neither have 
any say in religious matters nor conform to the shari'a in their worldly 
policies. The Shi' is obey and accept only those as imams who are appointed 
and assisted by God. Those who only claim to be the people's leader are 
not Shi'l imams. Ibn Abi'l-Hadid, commenting on one of 'Ali's sermons, 
says that once 'Umar said to his companions that he did not know if he 
were a khalifa or a king. If he were a king he was in the whirlpool of crisis. 
Someone said, "O commander of the faithful! A caliph is different from a 
king. Please God, you are on the right path for the khalifa collects and 
spends revenue in a lawful manner. Kings are unjust and impulsive. 
They collect revenue and spend it unlawfully." 'Umar hoped he was 
like that (a caliph) and kept quiet. An Arab addressed Abu Bakr as the 
khalifa of God. He replied, "I am not a khalifa but khalifa". Khalifa means 
one who is not endowed with virtue and power. It is also used in the sense 
of an ass. The Sunnis consider Abu Bakr and 'Umar are true caliphs and 
those who deny their caliphate are dubbed heretics. They also think 
Yazid, Marwan and other devils were caliphs and pay no attention to the 
twelve Imams, who narrated a vast number of ahddith which strengthened 
the faith (J., 11-14). 



81 Qur'dn, XV, 79. 

82 Qur'dn, XXXVI, 12. 
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The Shi'is consider imama as the basis of their faith but to the Sunnis 
it is only a derivative institute (furu e ) of the shari'a. The Sunnis do not 
consider discussion and research concerning the imama desirable. 'Umar's 
statement in the hadith that "Allah's book (the Qur'an) is sufficient for 
them," equals their indifference to the Prophet. The Sunni 'ulama* are 
scared that the study of the controversies surrounding the caliphs might 
expose their faults to the people. It is for this reason that the Sunnis 
decided to declare as infidels those who refused to accept the Prophet's 
first three caliphs as imams. Fakhr al-Din Razi's discussion in connection 
with the istikhlaf verse shows that he considers the discourse on imama, the 
basic principle of the faith (J., 18-24). 

Disputing the Sunni theory that qualified adults should elect their 
imams, the Mawlana reminds the Shah that his father considered the 
imama as exalted as the prophethood. The Mawlana asks the Shah why 
the people did not choose their own prophets if they believed that they 
could select their imams. A hadith narrated by ibn 'Abbas which ibn 
Abi'l-Hadid quotes in his commentary on the Nahj al-balagha, states 
that 'Umar told ibn 'Abbas that the Quraysh did not wish the prophet 
and caliph to belong to the same house as its members would be puffed 
up with pride. Therefore they did not elect a member of Prophet Muham- 
mad's family as their caliph. Ibn 'Abbas replied that the Qur'an had 
already warned : 

"That is because they are averse to that which Allah hath revealed, 
therefore maketh He their action fruitless." 83 

Ibn 'Abbas added that their (Muhammad's family's) relationship with 
the Prophet was a matter of pride in its own right. However, their humility 
did not permit them to be proud of even that connection with the Prophet. 
This shows, the Mawlana says, that the election of the caliph resulted 
from 'Umar's conspiracy. Secondly, the caliphs appointed by the people 
cannot act against their elector's will but an imam appointed by God is 
obedient only to His will and prevents the people from wallowing in 
sensuality and licentiousness. Lastly the people are not capable of in- 
variably electing a righteous caliph (J., 25-35). The Mawlana then goes 
on to discuss the Shi'i belief that Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman were 
neither competent to rule nor to deliver judgments on complex problems 
(J., 35-92). 

The Mawlana pleads that on rational and traditional grounds it is 
correct to believe that God made the appointment of the imams His duty 
as it is the imam who controls the religious, political and economic life of 

83 Qur'an, XLVII, 9. 
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the people. The Shah by contesting this theory acts in a disrespectful and 
reprehensible manner to God. If no divinely appointed imam is available 
to follow Prophet Muhammad, on Judgment Day the people will blame 
God for not giving them an authority competent to interpret the disputed 
shari'a questions (J., 118). He goes on to say that since man is a social 
animal, conflicts and tensions in society can be resolved only by a supreme 
authority who is endowed with divine guidance. A divinely appointed 
prophet or an imam had such authority (J., 95). The Mawlana then quotes 
from the T of sir Kabir which says that God, as part of His mercy and gene- 
rosity, had made it incumbent upon Himself to send prophets. The 
divine appointment of imams, the Mawlana says, is promised in many 
Quranic verses which he quotes. He also gives extracts from Shi'i ahadith 
concerning them. The political duties listed by the Shah, the Mawlana 
asserts, can be best performed by an imam chosen by God and not an 
elected one (J., 123). Imams elected on adult whims are more prone to 
plunge the world into anarchy and chaos than those who have been 
divinely appointed. The fears expressed by the Shah in the event of Allah's 
intercession could also be raised against sending prophets to people 
by the Brahmins who do not believe in prophets (J., 127). The Shi'is' 
reply to the Shah's fears would be the same as the Sunnis would make to 
the Brahmins concerning the divinely appointed prophets. In fact, the 
emergence of anarchy and dissension in the world should be ascribed to 
the rejection of divinely appointed imams (J., 127-28). 

All Muslims, the Mawlana says, unanimously agree that the prophets 
were sent by God out of his benevolence. Many of them encountered 
insurmountable difficulties and were not always granted victory and 
dominance; some were even barbarously martyred. Allah also tells us 
that Prophet Muhammad's creation was an act of His goodness to the 
whole of creation. The Qur'an says : 

"We sent thee not save as a mercy for the peoples." 84 

Nevertheless thousands of people remained heretics and infidels and 
obtained no benefit from his mission (J., 128-32). In these circumstances 
the Shi'is do not deserve to be condemned for believing the divinely 
appointed imams to be a divine blessing. In fact the Shah does not 
understand the meaning of lutf (benevolence), the Mawlana says. In a 
religious sense it means that, through the prophets, adults are given the 
capacity to reject sin and devote themselves to divine worship. Imams 
also perform the same duty. Consequently their appointment, although 
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they might not be victorious or dominant, is a divine benevolence. For 
example, the Qur'an is an instrument of guidance although the infidels 
are misguided. The sun gives light although bats do not obtain any 
benefit from it (J., 136-7). 

Refuting the Shah's criticism relating to the threats to the twelfth Imam, 
the Mawlana says that perhaps the Shah does not know Islamic history! 
He then relates factual episodes regarding the martyrdom of the imams 
from that of Imam Husayn to the eleventh Imam at the hands of the 
Umayyads and the 'Abbasids (J„ 138-48). The Shi'is believe that only 
God controls the hour of death. The Mawlana then quotes sufi anecdotes 
which ask us to believe that they regulate the time of their own death 
and that of others. The Sunni sufis are known to have bartered their 
death for that of their petitioners (J., 154). Fakhr ai-Din Razi and Qadi 
Iyad 85 tell us that when the angel of death was sent to deprive Moses of 
his soul, he slapped the angel's face so hard that he was blinded (J., 156). 
Sunni works reduce the prophets to the status of sufis such as Shaykh 
Piyara and Mulla Kalu. Shi'i imams were obedient to the divine decree 
and did not drive the angel of death from their presence (J., 158). Indeed 
Kulayni states that the Imams were aware of the hour of their death and 
died in the way they preferred. Kulayni does not make any claims on the 
Imams' behalf, as the Shah wishes his followers to believe. Moreover, 
despite the privileges the Imams enjoyed, they were obedient to the divine 
will and never interfered with it in their personal interest (J., 157-68). 
The Mawlana then goes on to marshall evidence in favour of the Mahdi 
as the Shi'i's twelfth Imam. He quotes both Qur'anic verses and ahadith 
which prove the correctness of the Shi'i theory of the twelve imams to 
him. He says that Sunni ahadith in their canonical works assert that the 
Prophet's religion would last and prosper until the Muslims had been 
led by twelve caliphs. The Sunnis, the Mawlana argues, did not have 
more than four caliphs. The Umayyad and 'Abbasid were never regarded 
by them as true caliphs. According to other Sunni ahadith, the caliphate 
continued for only thirty years after the Prophet's death. Afterwards 
there were only usurpers or kings. The twelve caliphs before the Judg- 
ment day, says the Mawlana, could be none but the twelve Imams; 
the last one being the Lord of the Age, or the Twelfth Imam (Mahdi). 
Sunni scholars such as Shaykh Abu 'Abd-Allah Muhammad bin Yusuf 
Shafi'i, the author of Kitab al-baydn, plead that since Christ, Khidr and 
Ilyas are among God's proteges and it is believed that Satan and Dajjal 
will live until Judgment Day, there should be no problem in believing 
that the Mahdi, the twelfth Imam would also survive until then. The 

85 IySd b. Musa al-Qadi (d. 544/1149) was an eminent Maliki jurist. Of his works 
al-Shifa' bi ta'rif huquq al-Mustafa is best known. 
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Shah's rejection of his eventual re-appearance, the Mawlana says, emanates 
from his bigotry. According to the Rawdat al-ahbab, the Lord of the Age 
was born in the middle of Sha'ban 255/1 August 869 and disappeared in 
the grotto of Surr-Man-Ra'a in 260/874 (J., 196-201). Sunni authorities, 
including Mulla J ami, ' Allama Dayar Bakri the author of Tarikh-i Khamis 
and Muhammad Parsa, the author of Fasl al-Khitab 86 have also described 
the birth of Imam Mahdi. According to the Shi'is his occultation took 
place by divine command and, like the Asha'ira, the Shi'is do not consider 
any action by God frivolous 87 (J., 214-16). 

Refuting the Shah's comments on Sharif Murtada's 88 views, the 
Mawlana says that what the Shah deems reasonable in the case of the 
Mahdi is farthest from the truth. He goes on to say that the Shah's 
objections have been repeatedly rebutted by Shi'i classical scholars. 
The unbelievers also make similar objections to matters of belief. For 
example, according to them, prayers are useless for if something was 
going to happen it would inevitably take place. Prayers would not change 
the course of divine action. Different Shi'i sectarian theories on the 
Mahdi's appearance and, for that matter Sunni theories, do not under- 
mine Shi'i faith in his re-appearance. The Mawlana accuses the Shah 
of contradicting himself in his statement on the Sunni theory of the 
Mahdi's appearance. According to an earlier statement, the Mahdi 
was destined to appear in 200/815-16 but later the Shah asserts that the 
date for his appearance was changed to 1200/1785-86. 

The Mahdawiyyas of India believe that the Mahdi would appear around 
1000/1591-92. The Sunni ahadith concerning the signs of his appearance 
are enormous and overwhelmingly self-contradictory. However, the 
Mawlana asserts that it was essential for Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to frown at 
the simple and straightforward Shi'i theory that the Mahdi would re- 
appear as and when Allah wills. Condemning the Shah for his ignorance, 
the Mawlana says that he did not even know that the Mahdi disappeared 
at Surr-Man-Ra'a — it is not stated that he would appear from there. The 
Mawlana says that it was not essential for him to answer the Shah's 
questions as to why the Mahdi did not appear during the Shi'i rule in 
Iran or during their dominance over different parts of India. However, 
in order to satisfy the critics he suggests that perhaps Allah delayed his 
appearance in order to test irreligious people like the Shah who had 
misled and would mislead the people. This too, he says, was known to 
Allah (J., 227-260). 

86 Fasl al-Khitab by Khwaja Muhammad Parsa (d. 822/1420) contains extracts from 
the Arabic and Persian works of eminent sufls. 

87 Ghufran Ma'ab, Risala-i ghaybat, Lucknow 1266/1850, p. 33. 

88 Supra, p. 377 
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The Mawlana compares the Shah's disparaging remarks about Sayyid 
Murtada's account of the Mahdi's disappearance with the infidels' 
contemptuous remarks about the Qur'an and says that the birth and 
occultation of the Mahdi are discussed in precise detail in a large number 
of Shj'i works. Muslims believe that Christ talked while still in his cradle. 
It was only Sunni bigotry, says the Mawlana that prompted the Shah 
to doubt the occultation of the Mahdi and to ignore the historical fact of 
the persecution of the Shi'isby the Umayyadsand 'Abbasids. The Mawlana 
advises the Shah that he would gain nothing by interfering with Shi'i 
beliefs regarding the Mahdi. The best thing he could do was to concern 
himself with his counterpart Dajjal (J., 260-66). 

The Burhdn-i Sa'adat by 'Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli comprises the 
refutation of the entire seventh chapter but the points raised by the Shah 
have also been answered by the 'Allama in the Tashyid al-mata'in. In 
order to avoid repetition we shall draw upon Bawariq al-mubiqa by Sultan 
al-'ulama' Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad, for the study of further ans- 
wers to the seventh chapter of the Tuhfa. The Sayyid fiercely attacks 
the Sunni belief that the imams were appointed for political reasons. 
According to him, their appointment left the people with no excuse for 
departing from righteousness. The same divine motive governed the 
nomination of the prophets, whose deputies were the imams. The Sunni 
theory of imama, as defined by Taftazani, ignores the important aspect 
of righteousness. Any leader immersed in sin could, by sheer brute 
military force, become a Sunni imam (B.S., 5-13). The following Qur'anic 
verse applies to the Sunnis: 

"And we made them patterns that invite unto the Fire, and on the 
Day of Resurrection they will not be helped." 89 

The Sayyid marvels at the absurdity of the Sunni faith and their pride 
in it. He accuses the Shah of contradicting himself by giving Saul and David 
as examples of prophets who were believed to have sinned although the 
Sunnis believe that the prophets did not sin. The Shah asserts that imams 
and khalifas are the Prophet's deputies but he is unable to name the 
prophet for whom Adam deputised. It seems the Shah means that his 
suf i ancestors quarrelled with God, demoted Him and made Adam God's 
deputy and therefore His superior although he was only a prophet (B. S., 13). 
The Shah's allegation that 'Ali stated he was not ma 3 sum (impeccable) 
the Sayyid says, is logically absurd. If consulting others did not disqualify 
the Prophet from his status as ma' sum, how, the Sayyid asks, could it under- 
mine the 'ismat (impeccability) of the Imams ? Secondly, 'All's conver- 
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sation was designed to urge his companions not to consider him as tyrant 
and to ensure they did not allow fear of the government to prevent them 
from telling him the truth (B. S., 14). 

The Sayyid continues that Abu Makhnaf was not a reliable historian 
and Hurr 'Amili considered him a Zaydiyya. However Imam Husayn's 
criticism of his brother's peace refers to the compelling circumstances 
which left him no alternative. His remarks do not prove that his brother, 
Imam Hasan, was not ma'sum and Imam Husayn considered himself 
bound by these terms. Concerning the Shah's criticism of Imam Sajjad's 
prayers, the Sayyid says that the Shah would even condemn Prophet 
Muhammad who also sought divine protection from Satan in similar 
words. The Sayyid does not see any contradiction between Imam 
Husayn's statement and Imam Sajjad's prayers. In short the Sayyid says 
that both the Sunnis and the Shi'is consider the following hadlth correct : 

"One who dies without knowing the contemporary Imam dies a 
death of jdhaliyya (ignorance) 90 (B. S., 14-17). 

Only the Imams from the Ahl al-Bayt could, the Sayyid pleads, clarify 
the symbolic language of the Qur'an. 'Umar, who had declared that the 
Qur'an was sufficient for the Muslims, became lost when interpreting the 
difficult legal points and had to admit that he would have been distraught 
without 'All's help (B. S., 16). The Sunnis have not been able to confine 
themselves to the Qur'an either and have not even found ahddith sufficient 
for solving all their problems. Were the Sunnis to accept the imdm-i 
Ma'sum, they would not be confused about problems relating to ibda' 
(absolute creation). In legal matters they would not have to depend on 
qiyds (deduction by analogy) and istihsdn (method of finding legal justifi- 
cation for matters contradictory to the usual qiyds). The Sayyid goes 
on to say that even the caliphs chosen by the people were unable to get 
any support from those who opposed the divinely appointed Imams. 
'Umar was assassinated and 'Uthman was killed by his own subjects. 
'A'isha would not accept 'Ali as caliph and violated the Qur'anic injunc- 
tions to stay in her house (B. S., 19). 

Contradicting the Sunni beliefs about the Prophet's successor, the 
Sayyid says that they were not based on any rational principle. Not 
all those who chose Abu Bakr as caliph were eligible to vote. 'Ali 
and his supporters ignored the Saqifa decision for six months. The 
Sunnis' principle of ijmd' (consensus of the competent people) changed 
according to the usurpers' convenience. 'Umar's appointment as 
caliph was made by Abu Bakr and not by ijmd'. Since Abu Bakr 

90 Fatawa-i 'Azizi, II, pp. 77-78. 
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and 'Umar were wrongly appointed, the only true caliph was 'Ali. 
The Shi'i belief on imama is based on hundreds of Qur'anic verses, 
not on the couplet quoted by the Shah, the Sayyid asserts. Ques- 
tioning the Shah's description of "five rightly-guided caliphs", the 
Sayyid asks whether 'Umar's son 'Abd-Allah, who refused to make bafa 
with 'Ali but willingly accepted Mu'awiya, was a Sunni or a sinful inno- 
vator. The Sayyid then proceeds to give a list of those who like 'Abd- 
Allah were rebels. He accuses the Shah of self-contradiction because at 
one time he says 'Ali was the last of the righteous caliphs but later includes 
Imam Hasan in the Sunni list (B. S., 32-36). In fact, the Sayyid maintains, 
a large number of Sunnis do not consider Imam Hasan a caliph. The 
Sayyid suggests that as the Sunnis had no justification for their failure to 
obtain knowledge from their contemporary Imam, they began to use 
the Qur'an as an imam. The Sayyid also accuses the Shah of misleading 
his followers by referring to Kitab al-Fusul as a Shi'i work. It was, he says, 
in fact written by ibn Sabbagh Maliki and not a Shi'i. The Shah had been 
misled by his predecessor, Nasr- Allah Kabuli. Ibn Sabbagh and the 
Sunni, Imam Shafi'i, were considered Shi'ls because they praised the 
Ahl al-Bqyt in their works. Consequently, statements by ibn Sabbagh 
and Abu Makhnaf regarding Imam Hasan or Imam Husayn have no 
authority for the Shi'is (B. S., 35-39). The Sayyid ridicules the Shah for 
calling Imam Husayn a martyred Sunni imam (B. S., 40-41). He claims 
that the Shah is absolutely wrong in asserting that the Shi'is regard 
Mu'awiya as the fourth caliph. The Shi'is regard 'All as their first imam 
and as the fourth Sunni caliph. The Shah, the Sayyid says, forgets that 
the Sunni Syrians fought for Mu'awiya as they considered him the fourth 
caliph. The Shah cannot deny that Mu'awiya was an honoured Sunni 
caliph. Shaykh 'Abd-al-Qadir Jilani in his Ghunyat al-talibin and even 
Shah Wali-Allah in the Izalat al-khafot pay tribute to Mu'awiya. It is 
not the illiterate Sunni but the distinguished Sunni 3 alim } Jalal al- 
Din Suyuti, who describes Yazid as the sixth caliph in the Tarikh 
al-Khulafa'. 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani and ibn Hajar also hold the above 
belief. The Sayyid sneers at the Shah's theory about Mu'awiya and says 
that it was regrettable that the Shah did not follow his own father, who 
in the Izalat al-khafa* asserts that Mu'awiya was one of the greatest compa- 
nions of the Prophet (B.S., 45-49). The Sayyid claims that the Shah's syllo- 
gism reads, "Yazid was among the Sunni believers although he committed 
abominable sins by ordering the killing of Imam Husayn. Consequently 
ibn Ziyad, 'Umar ibn Sa'd, Shimr Dhi'ljawshan, Sinan bin Anas, Khuli 
bin Yazid were also pious Sunnis and deserve prayers for the forgiveness 
of their abominable sins. None should curse or dissociate from them." 
It is not surprising that the Sunnis regard those who curse Abu Bakr and 
'Umar as infidels but do not consider those who killed Imam Husayn and 
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persecuted the Ahl al-Bayt as infidels. If the Sunnis think that Mu'awiya 
and Yazid did not love the Ahl al-Bayt why do they not curse them ?, asks 
the Sayyid. Some Sunnis such as ibn Jawzi and Maybudhx have uttered 
imprecations against Yazid (B. S. 3 42-50). 'Ali only prohibited the use of 
obscenities ; he never forbade cursing (B. S., 53). The Sayyid accuses the 
Shah of wrongly glossing the Prophet's declaration of war against those 
who fought 'Ali. It is wrong he says, to interpret the word "war" meta- 
phorically. 'Ali, the Sayyid continues, never advised the Muslims to follow 
Mu'awiya for any reason whatsoever. The Sayyid points out that, according 
to ibn Hajar, those who cursed Abu Bakr were infidels. How then, can those 
who fought against 'Ali not be infidels as well ?, he asks. Was not 'Ali 
a wait (protege of God) as was Abu Bakr, according to the Sunnis? The 
Sayyid, ridiculing the Shah, says that it was presumptuous of him to 
consider himself 'Ali's follower (B. S., 57). The Sayyid takes strong exception 
to the sneers at his father who was the first in India to study under Agha 
Baqir Bihbihani and to attain the status of a mujtahid. He goes on to state 
that there was no mujtahid in Karbala called Mulla Nasir and the Shah 
was either misinformed or had invented the name himself. However, 
the Sayyid says, it is a Sunni custom to become a leading 'alim after reading 
only a few books at Firangi Mahal, Lucknow (B. S., 58). 

Mufti Muhammad 'Abbas uses very harsh language against Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz for hiding his relationship to his father, 91 the author of the 
Izalat al-khafa'. He asks the Shah to reveal his mother's relationship to 
the author of the Izalat al-khafa' (J., 270-71). Both he and the Sayyid ask 
the Shah whether he was performing taqlya (B. S., 59). 

Replying to the Shah's assertion regarding the istikhlaf* 2 verse, 
the Sayyid maintains that the first three caliphs were not designated by 
that verse nor were Mu'awiya and Yazid, who, to the Sunnis were equal 
in status to the first three caliphs. According to the Sunni standard exege- 
tical authors such as Zamakhshari and Baydawi, istikhlaf had been 
promised to pious and righteous believers. As Abu Bakr was appointed 
caliph on 'XJmar's initiative, he was not appointed by Allah. Moreover, 
the Shah's views violated the basic Sunni principle that caliphs are not 
appointed by God. The istikhlaf of the prophets such as Adam, David, 
Hud (Heber in the Bible) emanated from Allah and not from ijma\ 
reminds the Sayyid. He goes on to say that Allah could not assign 
the appointment of caliphs to the discretion of common men who were 
immersed in sensuality. Were one to accept the appointment of caliphs 
on the basis of ijmd 3 , villain Yazid and all those, who managed to usurp 
the caliphate by brute military force, would also deserve the status of 

91 Supra, p. 98. 

92 Supra, pp. 299-301; S. W. T., p. 253. 
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caliph (B. S., 63-66). It does not necessarily mean that the leading 
prophets, their disciples and pious believers should be dominant as the 
Israelites believed in order to qualify for the divinely promised istikhlaf. 
The Sayyid quotes from Zamakhshari and Baydawl to prove his point. 
According to the Shi'i exegetical works and ahddith of the Ahl al-Bayt 3 
the verse refers to the istikhlaf of the Shi'is which would occur after the 
Mahdi's appearance. Sunni ahddith about the Mahdi also put forward 
the same theory (B. S., 66-69). None of the standard Sunns exegetical works 
support the Shah's theory that the istikhlaf in the verse refers to the first 
three caliphs. Even under 'Ali, infidelity and hypocrisy were not complete- 
ly uprooted. Islamic dominance and peace are characteristic only of the 
Mahdi's age. Although impressive conquests were made under 'Umar 
the Sayyid says, Islam in its perfect form did not prevail. It would be 
introduced only by the Mahdl. The Sayyid rejects the Shah's theory 
that 'Ali admired the piety of the first three caliphs. He goes on to say 
that 'Ali did not condemn all the Prophet's companions but admired those 
like Malik Ashtar, Muhammad bin Abu Bakr and 'Ammar bin Yasir; 
the first three caliphs were not mentioned. In his famous orations in the 
JVahj al-balagha such as the Shaqshaqiyya oration he publicly condemned 
the first three caliphs, their usurpations and their tyrannies (B. S., 106-10). 
However, in his letters to Mu'awiya, 'Ali refrained from censuring them 
because he did not wish to antagonise him further. Secondly many of 
'Ali's apparent supporters were secretly Mu'awiya's friends and would 
have started a war forthwith (B. S., 111). Innumerable soldiers in 'Ali's 
army had collected around him to defend Arab class prejudices and not 
for Islam's sake. Lastly 'Ali referred uncritically to the first three caliphs' 
rule in order to pacify the Syrians who would not obey him although 
he had also been elected like his predecessors (B. S., 111-13). The Sayyid 
refutes the arguments which, in the Shah's opinion assert the importance 
of the first three caliphs. He also quotes points denigrating them from 
the Sunni traditions. He adds that after Abu Bakr's accession some tribes 
withheld the payment of zakat as they did not consider him the Prophet's 
rightful successor (B. S., 114-56). 

Answering the Shah's criticism that the Shi'is plagiarised Sunni sources 
in order to prove the imama of 'Ali and his descendants, the Sayyid says that 
the main Shi'i sources were Qur'anic verses. Shi'is draw upon standard 
Sunni works mainly with a view to cutting the ground from under their 
(the Sunnis') feet. To call this technique plagiarism is sheer obduracy. 
The researches made by the leading Sunni 'ulama' show that 'Ali should 
have been the Prophet's immediate successor, but the Shah's frivolity 
and puerility prevent him from recognising the truth. The Sayyid takes 
the Shah to task for not being able to name a single early Shi'i work which 
fails to prove 'Ali's imama. In fact, the Sayyid asserts, the Sunnis have 
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not been able to justify their case (B. S., 157). The ijma' on which AbuBakr's 
caliphate was based was nullified by 'Umar. "The Prophet is the city of 
knowledge and 'Ali is its gate", is accepted by the Sunnis also as a true 
hadith. Their sects such as the Asha'ira and Mu'tazila have drunk deep 
at the ocean of 'Ali's knowledge. Imam Abu Hanifa was proud to have 
Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq as his teacher. The greatest Sunni sufi, Bayazid, 
was the Imam's water-carrier. These facts should convince any Sunni 
of their debt to the Ahl al-Bayt for the corpus of their knowledge. That 
some Shi'i 'alim was the disciple of a Sunni 3 dlim is no justification for 
Sunni pride as the Sunni 'ulama' also sat at the feet of the Shi'i 'ulama' ; 
for example 'Allama Qutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 710/1311) was Tusi's disciple 
(B. S., 158). 

The Sayyid keenly questions the Shah's comprehension of the Shi'i 
ahddith. The gift of a ring as zakat was made by all the imams who 
succeeded 'Ali, he says. The verse extolls both 'Ali and his successors. It 
does not invalidate the succession of the other eleven imams for 'Ali's 
imama was their fountainhead. The imdma of 'Ali's successors cannot be 
identified with the caliphate of the first three successors to the Prophet. 
'Ali, according to the Prophet's own statement, was his caliph in the same 
way as Aaron was Moses' caliph. The cancellation of Abu Bakr's commi- 
ssion to read the Bard'at chapter to the people of Mecca proved that the 
Prophet dismissed him (B. S., 167). The Prophet during his lifetime prophe- 
sied that 'Ali would succeed him. The verse cannot, the Sayyid goes on 
to say, apply to all believers, as asserted by Ibrahim Kurdi and other 
Sunnis. It specifically refers to those pious people who obey Allah's com- 
mand. The verse indicates, the Sayyid says, that 'Ali's wildyat (authority), 
like the Prophet's wildyat was divinely ordained. The Sayyid adds that wait 
in the verse does not mean helper. However, the Sayyid agreed for argu- 
ment's sake, to accept the Shah's interpretation that 'Ali was the Prophet's 
helper. He then marshalls evidence from both Sunni and Shi'i ahddith 
showing that the verse refers to the authority or wildya of 'Ali and does 
not apply to the first three caliphs (B. S., 1 73-74) . The Sayyid also pleads that 
the context of the verse does not authorise the interpretation of "wali" 
as "friend" or "beloved" (B. S., 181-82). 

Contradicting the Shah's plea that the verse concerning "cleansing" 93 
applies to the Prophet's wives, the Sayyid asserts that this plea is more 
absurd than the earlier one. He goes on to say that the meaning which 
the Shah attempts to assign to the verse is grammatically wrong. The 
overwhelming majority of the Sunni exegesis writers say that the verse 
refers to 'Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. It was revealed in response to 

93 Qur'dn, XXXIII , 33, "Allah's wish is but to remove uncleanness far from you, O 
Folk of the Household, and cleanse you with a thorough cleansing." 
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the Prophet's prayer for them. The members of the Ahl al-Bayt, included 
progeny but not wives. According to the Musnad by Ahmad bin Hanbal 
and some other Sunni traditions, the Prophet would not allow Umm- 
Salma to shelter under his cloak and only 'All, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn 
were invited to rest under it while he prayed for their cleansing. 
(B. S., 1 84-90) . 'A'isha also was not admitted. Moreover rijs (uncleanness) in 
the verse means sin and the Prophet's wives were not immune from sin 
(B. S., 199). For example, 'A'isha who rebelled against Imam 'All, the 
Prophet's son-in-law, cannot be regarded as sinless. The Sayyid glosses 
over Mulla 'Abd-Allah's statements which the Shah uses to support his 
arguments and adds that as the Izhar al-Haqq was not available to him no 
comments could be made on it. The Sayyid asserts that by A hi al-Bayt, 
the Prophet always meant his zurriyat (progeny) and 'Ali. Similarly the 
Prophet's uncle 'Abbas was also not a member of the Ahl al-Bayt. The 
Sayyid then takes the Shah to task for interpreting cleansing as general 
rijs (uncleanness) and says that were this correct everyone after ablutions 
would become ma 3 sum (impeccable) (J., 198-200). 

Refuting the Shah's criticisms of the Shi'i interpretation of the mawaddata 
fi l l qurba (loving kindness among kinsfolk) verse 94 in the Shura (counsel) 
chapter, the Sayyid says that the Prophet's companions and other believers 
could not be included among the Prophet's kinsfolk (qurba). The Sunni 
interpretation that the verse calls upon the believers to love themselves 
is meaningless. It is wrong to say that all the verses in the Shura chapter 
were revealed in Mecca, for leading Sunni exegesis writers and authors 
of hadith refer to the Ahl al-Bayt in their exegesis of this verse. However 
if the Shah's contention is accepted, the blame is upon Caliph 'Uthman 
who included a verse revealed in Medina in a chapter which contains 
largely Meccan verses. The verse does not, the Sayyid says, underline 
enmity, it underlines love for the Ahl al-Bayt. The Prophet's hadith urges 
that love for the Ahl al-Bayt amounts to love for him. This demand is 
not beneath the Prophet's dignity ; Bukhari's hadith in which the Prophet 
is made to request love for himself is more derogatory (B. S., 212-13). 

Refuting the Shah's interpretation of the mubdhla (cursing) verse, 95 the 
Sayyid says that the Shl'is do not interpret anfusana to mean the Prophet. 
According to famous Sunni exegesis authors such as Fakhr al-Din Razi, 
the word anfusana in the verse refers to 'Ali. The Sayyid refers to his 
father's 'Imad al-Islam which discusses the subject at great length and goes 
on to criticise the Shah for taking the credit for inventing an original 
line of argument. The Sayyid says that what the Shah thinks as his own 
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95 Qur'dn, III, 61. 
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contribution is the well-known Shi'i line. Sunni works have also borrowed 
it from Shi'i books. However, the nasibi mentality of the Shah, the Sayyid 
alleges is noteworthy in that he hypocritically expresses love for 'Ali 
while in reality he seeks to condemn him. The Sunnis are identical to the 
Nawasibs in hostility to 'Ali and his family. The verse was a challenge 
to the infidels but it was also designed to assert the superiority of the 
Ahl al-Bayt and to underline the fact that 'Ali was the Prophet's immediate 
successor (B. S., 226). 

Referring to the Shah's refutation of the Shi'i ahddith relating to 'Ali's 
superiority and appointment as Imam, the Sayyid ridicules the Shah for 
choosing only twelve traditions although the "bigoted and ignorant Sunni 
scholar ibn Hajar" chose forty ahddith for discussion. Were all the 
Qur'anic verses and ahddith relating to the subject collected, they would make 
a voluminous work, the Sayyid says (J., 238). All these have been fully 
argued in 'Imad al-hldm. The hadith on Ghadlr-Khumm had been discussed 
in all Sunni ahddith. Sunni works, Arabic poetry and leading Sunni 
scholars interpret the word "mawla" in the sense of "owlet' (supreme with 
domination). Meanings such as protector, associate or helper do not suit 
the context of the Ghadir hadith. The Sayyid quotes classical Arabic 
poetic couplets to confirm his statement that "mawla" in the hadith can- 
not mean "friend". As the Prophet had already on innumerable occasions 
indicated that he would be succeeded by 'Ali, 'Umar, after the Prophet 
had completed his oration, congratulated 'Ali. On the Ghadir day, 
Suyuti says that the following verse was revealed to the Prophet: 

"This day have I perfected your religion for you and completed My 
favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion AL-ISLAM" 96 
(B. S., 239-44). 

Allah perfected Islam, which He had commissioned Muhammad to 
disseminate, only after the Prophet, despite the great heat and his own 
illness, had delivered his farewell sermon and declared 'Ali his successor. 
Had the Prophet not conveyed Allah's command to nominate 'Ali, his 
successor, the contemporary Arabic poet Hassan bin Thabit would not 
have described the event so eloquently. Did Hassan not know Arabic 
idiom correctly?, asks the Sayyid sarcastically (B. S., 246). He accuses the 
Shah of misinterpreting the malicious complaints by Khalid and Burayda. 
The Prophet asked the other companions for their views and was convinced 
of the malevolence underlying the complaints. He knew that Khalid and 
Burayda would not allow 'All to succeed him. Knowing that he (the 
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Prophet) was going to die soon and that Allah's commands had all been 
received, he made an open declaration of 'Ali's caliphate. It was not 
necessary for him to make such elaborate arrangements simply to urge the 
people to love 'Ali (B. S., 246-50). 

Refuting the Shah's statement on the Tabiik incident 97 the Sayyid says 
it made little difference whether the Nawasib challenged 'All's caliphate 
totally or the Sunnis disputed its immediacy after Muhammad's death. 
Both positions were misguided and were away from the truth. The Sayyid 
goes on to say that the other companions whom the Prophet assigned to 
independent duties were not given the same status as 'Ali. He was not 
made khalifa for domestic affairs but, according to a statement by 
Bukhari the Prophet told 'Ali that there were only two alternatives ; 
either he would go and 'Ali would stay in Medina or vice versa. The 
Prophet did not discriminate between himself and 'Ali. Moreover, Pro- 
phet Muhammad never used the same words for those to whom he assigned 
different duties during his absence as he used for 'Ali i.e. 'Ali occupied 
the same position in relation to him as Aaron in relation to Moses. The 
analogy used by the Prophet shows that Aaron's position of vicegerent 
was equivalent to 'Ali's status. The Prophet's question as to whether 'Ali 
was satisfied with his position shows that it was that of a vicegerent and 
not an ordinary administrator or governor. The Sayyid continues that 
'Ali's vicegerency was not for a specific period ; it was to continue even 
after the Prophet's death. The Sayyid asserts that Aaron's death during 
Moses' lifetime does not undermine the aspect proving 'Ali's right of 
succession (B. S., 256-59). He concludes that the Shah's strictures against 
Shi'i sects apply equally to the Sunnis. Sunnis' sects, such as the Asha'ira, 
Mu'tazila, Karramiyya, Bakriyya, Khawarij, Nawasib and the sufis are 
also bitterly divided amongst themselves but all of them believe in the 
caliphate of the first three caliphs. Their eulogies and panegyrics on the 
caliphs are untrue and false. The caliphs were glorified and called the 
shadow of God merely out of a desire to share the booty zakat and khums 
collected by them (B. S., 262-93). 

Refutation of the Eighth Chapter of the Tuhfa : Ihya al-Sunna 

The refutation of the eighth chapter of the Tuhfa was written by Ghufran 
Ma'ab. The work is entitled Ihya al-Sunna. He says that the Shah borrow- 
ed his account of the different Shi'i sects from al-Milal wa'n-nihal by 
the bigoted Nasibi, al-Shahrastani. Unfortunately the author did not 
quote any authority for his outrageous remarks against the beliefs of the 
non-Ithna' 'Ashariyya sects. These statements are unfounded and we have 
no sources available concerning these sects to evaluate their beliefs. 

97 Supra, pp. 303, 318. 
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Conversely it is well known that the tanasukhiyya sufi sect believed in 
the transmigration of the soul. Many eminent sufi saints whom the 
Sunnis adore believed in this. For example Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi 
says : 

"I have seen 770 bodies 

Like grass I have been born and reborn." 

According to Mulla Jami, before his death Rumi, to console his compa- 
nions, said that he would manifest himself in the spirit of Shaykh Farid 
al-Din 'Attar. Leading sufi scholars have gone to the extent of claiming 
that God sometimes moves into the body of a pig or a dog. One of the 
leading sufis observed that he would be disgusted by a God who did not 
manifest Himself in dogs and cats. These people are heretics who osten- 
sibly believe in the shari'a but in reality reject it (I., 3-4). Before embar- 
king on a criticism of the beliefs of many non-existent Shl'i sects it was 
essential for the Shah, suggests Ghufran Ma'ab, to examine the beliefs 
of Sunni sects regarding the transmigration of soul. Ghufran Ma'ab 
fiercely criticizes the Shah for alleging that Shi'i theories had been 
adopted from Sunnl ideologies. He pleads that Sunni Ash'ari doctrines 
have departed considerably from true Islamic principles. The Shi'is would 
not therefore, he asserts, draw upon Sunni ideologies. The Ash'arites 
ostensibly believe in Judgment Day but in reality they have no faith in it. 
Bodily resurrection cannot be rationally perceived ; the belief in it depends 
only on traditions (I., 27-31). The Ash'arite belief that God has eternal 
attributes such as speaking implies that divine speech could be both false 
or true. Consequently those who held such a belief cannot be true to 
their faith in the matter of bodily resurrection. The Sunni belief that 
nothing is incumbent upon God means that the fulfilment of divine 
promises is not essential. It also means that the Shah must believe that 
Allah's promise to hold the Judgment Day is not valid (I., 32). 

Ghufran Ma'ab goes on to tell the Shah that he falsely accuses the 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas of believing that 'Ali's love would save them from 
punishment on Judgment Day. No Shi'i scholar had made any such 
statement as the Shah alleges (I., 95). The Shi'is believe that Allah 
inflicts punishment on sinners as part of His justice. (I., 98). However 
the belief that the Prophet intercedes for his people is held both by 
Shi'is and Sunnis. According to the Shi'i interpretation of the Prophet's 
ahadith, the enemies of 'Ali, Fatima, Hasan, Husayn and the Imams are 
the Prophet's enemies; the Sunnis believe that their pirs enter directly 
into paradise and take their followers with them without any intercession 
(I., 101-8). 
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Refutation of the Ninth Chapter of the Tuhfa : Nuzha-i Ithna' 
'Ashariyya, Vol. IX 

The rebuttal of the ninth chapter of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya relating to 
problems of fiqh was written by Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil in the 
ninth volume of his Nuzha-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya. He asserts that the principles and 
rules of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya fiqh were based on Prophet Muhammad's 
ahadith as related to reliable authorities by the Imams. Eminent Sunni 
hadith scholars such as Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal, Hakim, Muslim, 
Tirmidhi, Bayhaqi, Baghwi and Shaykh Jalal al-Din Suyiiti drew upon 
the Imams' authority. 

The Sunnis make the unjust accusation against the Shi'is that they 
condemn the Prophet's companions as heretics. The Ithna' 'Ashariyyas 
consider a large number of the Prophet's companions very admirable and 
highly commend them. To the Shi'is, some of the Prophet's companions 
were extremely holy and saintlikeJN. IX, 9a). For example, they are 
highly praised by Imam Zayn al-'Abidin in his Sahifat al-kamila and by 
Shaykh Saduq in his Kitab al-Khisal. The Shi'is condemn only those 
companions who perpetrated atrocities against the AM al-Bayt. Those 
who possess religious feelings will agree that the punishment commensurate 
with atrocities against the Ahl al-Bayt is much more severe than that for 
crimes against the common people. Consequently to the Shi'is, all those 
who were cruel to the Ahl-al-Bayt deserved to be condemned as heretics 
and infidels. Therefore, the Shi'is are unable to concur with the Sunnis 
in their praise of those who were cruel to the Ahl al-Bayt. 

The Hakim goes on to say that the Shah wrongly alleges that the Shi'is 
prefer cursing 'Umar or the Prophet's companions to divine worship. 
These curses are not obligatory for the Shi'is and MasaHb al-nawasib 
rebuts the Sunni allegations more fully (N. IX, 9b- lib). 

The Hakim continues that the Shi'is celebrate the Prophet's birthday 
on 17 Rabi' I and other dates associated with important events in his 
life, and that of the Imams, as days of thanksgiving. They perform 
charitable deeds and distribute food to the poor and needy. 18th Dhu'l- 
hijja is a day of thanksgiving for the Shi'is as the imamat was publicly 
conferred on 'Ali by the Prophet on that day. It was however prepos- 
terous to allege that those days were more important to them than 'id al- 
Jitr and 'id al-adhha (N. IX, 13b). The anniversary of 'Umar's assassination 
is noteworthy to the Shi'is as it reminds them of the end of the leader of 
those who perpetrated cruelties against the Ahl al-Bayt and they celebrate 
it with thanksgiving and charitable acts (N. IX, 16a). 

The Hakim then refutes strongly the Shah's allegations that the celebra- 
tion of JVawruz is an imitation of Zoroastrian festivities. He says that Sunni 
works also advocate its commemoration. According to them it was 
invented by Sultan Jalal al-Din Malikshah (465-485/1072-1092). A large 
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number of Muslim (Sunni) rulers, including the Timurids celebrated 
Nawruz (N. IX, 16a-17b). 

The Hakim accuses the Shah of misinterpreting prostration before the 
Safavid rulers. It was not identical to prostration before God but a 
ceremony designed to show humility. It w?.s not sajda (prostration) but 
zaminbus (kissing the ground) . This type of salutation had been legalised 
even in Sharh Ashbah wa'l-nazd'ir. The Hakim accuses the Shah of patently 
lying in his remarks that Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majlisi invented this 
form of submission before the Safavid sultans. Neither Majlisi nor any 
other member of the Shi'i 'ulama' is known to have suggested prostration 
before them. This obeisance, the Hakim goes on to say, was a continua- 
tion of an ancestral sufi custom which had originated long before the 
Safavid ascended the throne. The devotees of the Safavid's ancestors, 
in keeping with sufi traditions, prostrated themselves before their spiritual 
guides. In India the devotees of the Ghishtiyya sufis, whom the Indian 
Sunni majority consider their highest spiritual authorities, also follow 
this practice. The ritual is strongly defended in sufi works such as 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din's discourses in the FawaHd al-fuad. 98 The Hakim 
goes on to quote Muntakhab al-tawdrikh by Mulla 'Abd al-Qadir Bada'iini 
which says that Qadi Nizam Badakhshi was proud of having initiated the 
custom of prostration before the Emperor Akbar." No historical or reli- 
gious Shi'i work, the Hakim taunts the Shah, accuses the Shi'i 'ulama' of 
instigating this tradition (N. IX, 20a-21b). 

The rest of the ninth volume of Nuzha-i Ithncf 'Ashariyya is devoted to the 
refutation of the Shah's criticisms of the Shi'i rules of fiqh and religious 
practices. The principal thrust of the Hakim's argument rests on the Shi'i 
belief that, as their fiqh rules are based on the Imams' authority, they 
correctly embody Prophet Muhammad's practices. Conversely, Sunni 
fiqh, invented by later jurists, was a sinful innovation into Islam. Not only 
did the jurists of one school contradict those of the others, but the jurists 
of the same schools were inconsistent. 

Refutation of the Tenth Chapter of the Tuhfa : Tashyid al-mata'in 

Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad's two works rebutting the tenth chapter 
of the Tuhfa dealing with mata'in (indictments) are Ta'n al-rimah and 
Bariqa-i dayghamiyya. Ta'n al-rimah discusses Abu Bakr's confiscation of 
Fadak and 'Umar's obstruction of the presentation of pen and paper to 
the Prophet on his deathbed. The Bariqa-i dayghamiyya deals with mut'a 



98 H. S. L, I, pp. 218-19. 

99 Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, III, p. 153. Mulla 'Alim Kabuli used to regret that the idea 
had not occurred to him earlier. 
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(marriage for a limited period). 'Allama Mufti Sayyid Muhammad Quli 
in the Tashyid al-mata'in discusses all the charges in detail. His book is 
divided into two volumes. The first volume consists of 1910 pages and the 
second volume comprises 442 pages of large size. These two volumes 
reproduce, like other polemical works against the Tuhfa, all the charges 
made in the Tuhfa. In the following discussion we shall be summarising 
the Tashyid al-mata'in. 

Answers to the Shah's Defence of the ShI'i Mata'in against Abu 
Bakr 

1. The reply shows an ignorance of the Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'i beliefs 
regarding 'ismat (impeccability). According to these none of the Imams' 
actions from 'Ali to the Mahdi, from their childhood to their deathbed, 
violates 'ismat and piety. Childish acts cannot undermine these two 
qualities. Sunni ahddith also tell us that the children from the Ahl al-Bayt 
were exceedingly intelligent and perspicacious, so much so that the famous 
Sunni jurist, Abu Hanifa, was held spell-bound by the answers of Ja'far 
Sadiq's younger son, Imam Musa Kazim (128/745-183/799). Similarly 
Caliph Ma'miin was also astonished by the knowledge and understanding 
of Imam Riza's son, Imam Taqi (195/811-220/835), who was then only 
nine years old. How could Hasan and Husayn who were brought up by 
the Prophet, 'Ali and Fatima, act childishly at the age of eight and seven 
respectively ? Hasan and Husayn were fully aware of the fact that Abu 
Bakr had deprived their father of his rightful position as the Prophet's 
successor. To compare the children from the Ahl al-Bayt with other 
children is to wallow in ignorance and madness. Even the bigoted ibn 
Hajar stated that 'Ali told Abu Bakr that he had not taught Hasan any 
such thing. Abu Bakr believed him (Tash, 8-23). 

2. According to the Shi'i Kitdb al-istighdtha, Abu Bakr was condemned 
for sending an army against Malik's tribe because of their objection to 
pay zakdt to him, not because of their refusal to pay it at all. So far as 
the Shah's explanations are concerned, the 'Allama says that he does not 
quote the sources of his information. However, ibn Khallikan, frequently 
quoted by the Shah, says that 'Umar's spontaneous reaction was that 
Khalid had killed a Muslim (Malik) and that he should be executed or 
at least dismissed. Abu Bakr said that he would not put that sword into 
its scabbard (i.e. dismiss Khalid) which had been drawn to protect Allah's 
faith. Refuting the Shah's defence of Khalid, the 'Allama says that Abu 
Qatada and 'Abd- Allah ibn 'Umar, whom the Sunnis honour as highly 
respected companions of the Prophet, deposed that they heard the call 
to prayers in Malik's territory. According to the Prophet's command no 
territory where adhan (call to prayers) was heard, could be invaded. 
Although a number of people had deposed that they did not hear adhan 
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in Malik's territory, the depositions of Abu Qatada and ibn 'Umar 
should have been given credence. Malik should not have been condemned 
as apostate. According to a hadith in Kanz al-ummal, 'Umar, 'Uthman, 
'Ali and the muhdjirs and ansdrs were unanimously of the opinion that 
war should not be waged against those who did not pay zakdt. It is also 
wrong to believe that it was only 'Umax's first reaction that Khalid had 
killed a Muslim. In fact 'Umar, as is shown by Sunni sources, until the 
end of his life believed that he had been correct in restoring the prisoners 
and wealth from Malik's tribe to their owners. The 'Allama goes on to 
say that were the law of retaliation not applicable to Khalid, 'Umar 
could not be exonerated from lying and sinning. 

Ibn Hajar and the author of Shark Mawdqif say that Khalid married 
Malik's wife the same night. If Khalid is exonerated from adultery, 'Umar 
cannot be saved from the charge of lying, slander and false accusation. 
The Sunni evidence that Malik had divorced his wife and imprisoned 
her is conjectural and designed to save Khalid from charges of adultery. 

The 'Allama goes on to say that it is unrealistic to consider Abu Bakr 
as the Prophet's caliph when he was in fact 'Umar's caliph. To the 
Shi'is, the caliph should be impeccable. Abu Bakr did not possess this 
attribute. He grossly violated the Prophet's traditions. 

The 'Allama disputing the Shah's defence that the Prophet did not 
take any steps against Khalid for killing Muslims, quotes the Sahih al- 
Bukhdri as stating that the people killed by Khalid in the Prophet's life- 
time were 1 infidels and apostates. Abu Bakr's payment of diyat 100 from 
the bayt al-mdl did him no credit. It proved either that he accepted Khalid's 
guilt or else he paid diyat illegally. 

Finally the Shah's comparison of the case of qisds against Khalid with 
qisds against 'Uthman does not undermine Shi'i beliefs either. According 
to them, 'Uthman deserved to be killed and consequently qisds was not 
imperative. Secondly Malik's assassin was a known, single person while 
'Uthman's assassins were several unknown people, as the Shah himself, 
defending 'Ali against the accusations by the Nawasib and Khawarij, has 
admitted. In chapter seven he says that 'Ali delayed qisds as the actual 
assassins could not be identified. Standard authors such as Tabari and 
ibn Khallikan assert that Malik's brother demanded qisds but the caliph 
refused. Muta'ammim's statement during 'Umar's reign does not show 
that he admitted his brother was an apostate. The fact that 'Umar freed 
the prisoners from Malik's tribe and restored their property to them shows 
that in his reign he did not rescind his previous opinion. Lastly, 'Umar 
cannot be exonerated from the charges that in his own reign he did not 
impose qisds on Khalid (Tash, 23-47). 

100 Payment of compensation for manslaughter. 
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3. The appointment of Usama as a commander senior to Abu Bakr, 
the latter' s violation of the Prophet's orders and his dilatoriness, are the 
facts which tend to establish that Abu Bakr was not competent to act as 
the Prophet's caliph and an imam. Tusi in the Tajrid says that the Pro- 
phet's orders to Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman and other muhajirs and ansars 
to serve under Usama show that he (Usama) was superior to them. 'All 
was not ordered to serve under anyone else. This establishes his superi- 
ority. Hilli and Nur-AUah Shustari also follow the same line of argument. 
The author of the Maw dqif "tend to say that the Prophet's first three caliphs 
became infidels when they disobeyed his orders. Infidels deserve curses 
and cannot be appointed a caliph or an imam. Secondly, it is well known 
that the Prophet did not himself initiate commands but acted only under 
divine inspiration. Consequently violating the Prophet's orders amounted 
to repudiating Allah's orders. Thirdly, disobedience upset the Prophet. 
Fourthly, the Prophet had placed the first three caliphs under Usama's 
command and therefore, before fulfilling their mission, none of them was 
entitled to aspire to supremacy over Usama. Abu Bakr became caliph 
and asked Usama to make bay' a with him but Usama in his turn urged 
Abu Bakr to march under his banner. This makes the caliphate of Abu 
Bakr and his two successors invalid. 

The 'Allama says that Abu Bakr is culpable both for not making prepa- 
rations and for his dilatoriness. As Abu Bakr and 'Umar made no prepa- 
rations others also sank into a state of lethargy and let the Prophet's 
plan slide. By violating the Prophet's command, the Prophet's compa- 
nions' ijma* becomes ridiculous. All the early Sunni authorities affirm 
that the Prophet had persistently pressed those companions he had 
commissioned to march under Usama to carry out his orders. Abu Bakr 
was placed under Usama's command but 'Ali was not ordered to go/ 
Scholars such as ibn Taymiyya, ibn Ruzbihan and Nasr-AUah Kabuli 
whose authority is Shaykh Jazari 101 say that Abu Bakr was not ordered to 
serve under Usama. However, the 'Allama says, the Shah, who plagiarizes 
Nasr-AUah Kabuli, does not exclude the possibility that Abu Bakr, 
'Umar and 'Uthman were ordered to serve under Usama. 

4. The 'Allama does not accept the Shah's chronology of events after 
26 Safar 1 1 /23 May 632, which shows that Abu Bakr was the caliph for 
prayers for thirteen days from 29 Safar to 12 Rabi' I. According to the 
Rawdat al-ahbdb, the Prophet attended prayers up till three days before 
his death ; some say he missed seventeen congregations. The appointment 
of Abu Bakr as prayer leader was attested by 'A'isha, who was interested 

101 Shams al-Din Abu 'Abd-Allah Muhammad al-Jazari (658/1260-739/1338) the 
author of al-Tdrikh musamma bi hawddith al-zamdn wa-anba'ih wa wafayat al-akdbir 
wa'l-a'ydn min abnd'ih popularly known as Tdrikh al-Jazari. 
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in her father's succession. The 'AUama sarcastically says that the Sunnis 
would not accept the evidence of Hasan and Husayn, Fatima's sons, 
despite their "cleansing" being declared in the Qur'an but had no prob- 
lem in accepting Abu Bakr's daughter's evidence in her father's favour ! 
No Shi'i source, the 'AUama adds, states that Abu Bakr was appointed 
prayer leader. However, 'A'isha's evidence regarding her father's appoint- 
ment is not clearly described by Bukhari. The JiW aWuyun by Mulla 
Baqir Majlisi says that when the Prophet fell seriously ill he went to ' A'isha's 
house. Before dawn Bilal 102 came to invite the Prophet to prayers. 'A'isha, 
without informing the Prophet, told Bilal to ask Abu Bakr to lead the 
prayers. 'Umar's daughter Hafsa suggested 'Umar be asked. When 
the Prophet heard them, despite his serious illness, he left his bed and 
leaning by turn on 'Ali and Fadl bin 'Abbas proceeded as quickly as 
possible to the mosque. Abu Bakr had already started prayers in the 
Prophet's place. The Prophet beckoned him away and led the prayers 
himself. He then summoned Abii Bakr, 'Umar and other Muslims, 
and refusing to accept their excuses for the delay, ordered them to 
march with Usama's army. He cursed those who opposed Usama's 
command. 

The Rawdat al-ahbdb says that when the Prophet was informed that it 
was time for afternoon prayers he ordered 'Abd-AUah bin Jam'a who 
was near him to ask the people to pray. 'Abd-AUah asked 'Umar to lead 
prayers. When the Prophet heard 'Umar leading prayers he said Abu 
Bakr should have led it. 'Umar said to 'Abd-AUah, "Did not the Prophet 
order me to lead prayers ?" 'Abd- Allah replied that the Prophet had not 
specifically named anyone, and, since Abii Bakr was not there, he had 
asked him ('Umar) to lead the congregation. The 'AUama marshalls 
evidence to show that the Sunni theory regarding Abii Bakr's commission 
to lead prayers cannot be conclusively proved even by reliable Sunni 
sources. The 'AUama does not accept political expediency as a sufficient 
ground for violating the Prophet's orders to Abii Bakr and 'Umar to proceed 
under Usama's command. The responsibilities of the caliphate did not 
absolve Abii Bakr from carrying out the Prophet's orders and he had no 
right to detain 'Umar to help him with his administration. The 'AUama 
adds that the Shah was absolutely wrong to claim that the Prophet had 
not cursed those who procrastinated. He quotes Shahrastani, ibn Khalli- 
kan and other Sunni sources confirming this (Tash, 47-76). Qadi al-Qudat 



102 Bilal bin, Rabah, one of the earliest converts to Islam, was of Ethiopian stock. He 
was the Prophet's mu'adhdhin (one who calls to prayers) and served him devotedly. 
After the Prophet's death, he called adhdn on only one or two occasions. The date 
of his death is given as between 17-21/638-642. 
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in the Kitab Mughni, Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi in the Kitab Tajrid, 'Allama 
Hilli in the Kashf al-Haqq and Mawlana Muhammad Baqir Majlisi in the 
Haqq al-yaqln have discussed this ta'n (indictment) and the eleventh one 
in considerable detail. The 'Allama adds that Abu Bakr was appointed 
commander only for insignificant battles which did not require much 
ability. The least said about Khaybar the better, as Abu Bakr retreated 
from that battle. The Prophet's alleged hadith saying that Allah made 
him (Abu Bakr) and 'Umar as Muhammad's two viziers are Sunni 
fabrications. 

The analogy with Hasan and Husayn does not apply to Abu Bakr as 
the former were appointed khalifa by divine injunction and were never 
assigned subordinate positions. Conversely sometimes the Prophet 
appointed Abu Bakr to serve under 'Amr bin 'As and sometimes under 
Usama. The Prophet also superseded him as in the recitation of the Bar a' at 
chapter (Tash, 76-96). 

5. According to the Izalat al-khaftf by Shah Wali-Allah, the Prophet 
appointed 'Umar as a general tax collector in charge of a territory. 'Abbas 
bin 'Abd al-Muttalib would not give the tax he had collected to 'Umar. 
'Umar complained about him to the Prophet. The latter remonstrated with 
'Umar for quarrelling with his (the Prophet's) uncle. 'Umar was 
not given office again. If that was not dismissal, then what was it?, asks 
the 'Allama. Mulla 'All Qari in Shark Mishkat says that 'Umar treated 
Khalid scornfully and vilified 'Abbas. The 'Allama also quotes other 
important Sunni ahddith and exegetical works showing that 'Umar was 
not deemed competent to discharge administrative functions. The 
'Allama says that the analogy of Aaron does not apply to 'Umar for 
Aaron was never dismissed and remained Moses' caliph until his death. 
The 'Allama rejects the hadith praising 'Umar quoted by the Shah as a 
Sunni fabrication and unacceptable in Sunni-Shi'i polemics. It is unrea- 
listic that a ma 3 sum Prophet could think of nominating a person like 
'Umar, who had worshipped idols, sinned and been the Prophet's enemy, 
to discharge independently any administrative function. The Shah's 
belief that Abu Bakr did not violate the Prophet's guidelines in making 
appointments is also wrong for the Prophet definitely dismissed 'Umar for 
incompetence and Abu Bakr made him the final authority for all matters. 
The 'Allama goes on to say that Sunni efforts to answer the indictments 
against the Prophet's first three successors leave them with no alternative 
but the fabrication of false stories (Tash, 96-102). 

6. The Shi'is believe that 'Amr bin 'As was superior to Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar ibn Khattab. They also believe that an imam should be supe- 
rior to his subjects, should be ma 3 sum and should be appointed by a 
divine injunction in his favour. The question raised by the Shah as to 
whether the Shi'is considered 'Amr bin 'As and Usama qualified for 
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imamat is absurd. 103 The Shi'is believe that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were not 
superior in military and political experience to 'Amr bin 'As and Usama. 
Suyuti in the Jama' al-jawami' says that the Prophet said that whenever 
someone was appointed an amir (commander) over ten people it should 
be presumed he was superior to them. The Fath al-Bdri and the Rawdat 
al-ahbab tend to indicate that 'Amr bin 'As was superior to Abu Bakr and 
'Umar in warfare ; 'Amr bin 'As was inferior only to 'All as a soldier. 
The 'Allama, ridiculing the Shah, questions how 'Amr bin 'As could be 
called a swindler when the Sunnis regarded him as one of the Prophet's 
leading companions. The fact that the Prophet did not appoint 'All 
anyone's subordinate shows that it was not proper to order a superior 
person to serve an inferior. It is only the Shah's faulty logic that suggests 
that as the Prophet did not wish 'Ali to become a caliph he did not give 
him a subordinate position. Should the collection of booty be considered 
a criteria of superiority, Chingiz and other infidels would also be deemed 
righteous (Tash, 120-6). 

7. The Shah, says the 'Allama, was unable to understand Shi'i criti- 
cism relating to contradictions in Sunni beliefs. According to the Sunnis, the 
Prophet appointed no khalifa to succeed him. Consequently Abu Bakr by 
appointing 'Umar his successor cut the ground from under their feet. 
'Abd al-Razzaq in Gawhar-i murad is bewildered at Abu. Bakr nominating 
'Umar his successor when, according to Sunni beliefs, the Prophet made 
no such nomination. The 'Allama states that the Shah's theory, that the 
appointment of Abu Bakr as leader of prayers or for hajj amounted to 
indicating the Prophet's intention to appoint him caliph, is not reconci- 
lable with major Sunni scholarly opinion. To act as the Prophet's represen- 
tative at prayers or hajj in no way amounts to being appointed to succeed 
him. On previous occasions also the Prophet had ordered others to lead 
prayers. All of them could not be regarded as caliphs. In refutation of 
the Shah's statement that the Prophet knew Abu Bakr would be accepted 
as caliph, the 'Allama tauntingly suggests that the Prophet also knew that 
Abu Bakr would usurp the caliphate by force and the ijmtf of some of his 
companions would support him. The Prophet's pious companions did 
not agree with the ijmat on Abu Bakr's caliphate. 'Ali and the entire Bani 
Hashim (the Prophet's clan) did not recognise Abu Bakr as caliph for six 
months. Abu Dharr, 'Ammar, Salman and Miqdad opposed Abu Bakr. 
Sa'd bin Tbada accepted neither Abu Bakr nor 'Umar as caliph. The 
ansdrs also were opposed to Abu Bakr's accession. The 'Allama reminds 
the Shah that in his chapter on imama he himself stated that the Sunnis 
believe that neither were the first three caliphs ma 3 sum nor appointed by 
divine injunction. Consequently the Sunni ahadith concerning the Prophet's 



103 Supra, pp. 416-17. 
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knowledge of Abu Bakr's caliphate contradict the Shah's own statements. 
These ahddith are Sunni fabrications and are no reply to the Shi'i objec- 
tions. The glorification of Islam or martial conquests do not prove 'Umar's 
competence to be the Prophet's caliph ; although he could qualify as 
some great emperor's vicegerent. The 'Allama, challenging the Shah's 
statement in Abu Bakr's defence that the Prophet had not prohibited 
the appointment of a caliph, says that earlier the Shah had stated that 
the nomination of one person or several persons as caliphs by God led to 
great disturbance and confusion. One cannot help concluding that should 
chaos follow the appointment of a divinely-ordained caliph, it would 
also be expected in the reign of one nominated by Abu Bakr. According 
to the Shi'is, 'Ali appointed Hasan as caliph on the same basis as the 
Prophet nominated him ('Ali) the caliph. The Sunni objection is conse- 
quently puerile (Tash, 106-10). 

8. Hasan Basri, ibn Taymiyya, bigoted Sunni 'ulama', and reliable 
Sunni authorities, some of whom the 'Allama quotes, do not dispute Abu 
Bakr's statement that he was not ma'sum. According to the Shi'is this 
disqualifies him from being a caliph. The tradition in Kulayni's work 
does not prove the Sunni point, for trying to mislead people is not the 
same as succeeding in doing so. Regarding 'Ali's statement in the Nahj 
al-balagha, the 'Allama says the Shah deliberately distorts the facts. The 
Nahj al-balagha states that after 'Ali's oration at Siffm someone praised 
him profusely. 'Ali according to his custom disapproved of this and 
exhibited his own humility. Finally 'Ali asked people to tell him the truth. 
He showed humility in the same form as Joseph and his words do not 
undermine his 'ismat. The 'Allama discusses the latter point at great 
length (Tash, 110-24). 

9. The charge of usurpation of the caliphate against Abu Bakr, was 
discussed by Hilli in the Kashf al-Haqq. Fadl bin Ruzbihan defended 'Umar 
but Bukhari's statement shows that 'Ali, Zubayr and their followers 
opposed Abu Bakr and 'Umar and that there was no divine injunction or 
reason for Abu Bakr's appointment as caliph, or Abu Bakr would not have 
invited someone else ('Umar) to become caliph. 'Umar's words show 
that unless all the Muslims were consulted no bay 3 a was valid and those 
who repeated such an arbitrary act deserved to be killed. The 'Allama 
quotes both from Fadl bin Ruzbihan's Ibtdl al-batil and Nur- Allah Shus- 
tari's Ihqdq al-Haqq on the controversy and concludes that the appointment 
of khalifa is an important shari'a duty and that before his death the Pro- 
phet had appointed his khalifa. The 'Allama considers the Shah's plea 
that the Prophet's dealings with Abu Bakr indicated that the latter had been 
chosen by the Prophet is incorret because 'Ali challenged Abu Bakr's 
caliphate, considering himself the lawful caliph. A large number of Sunni 
authorities consider 'Ali to be ma' sum. Moreover, 'Ali's opposition to 
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Abu Bakr's caliphate for six long months shows that he did not know of 
any desire by the Prophet for Abu Bakr's nomination. Consequently, it is 
clear that Abu Bakr and his followers were heretics. 

The 'Allama thinks that the Shah is not correct in his interpretation 
of the ansars' opposition to Abu Bakr's caliphate. According to Sa'd bin 
Tbada's speech, which the ansars applauded, only they were entitled to 
become the caliph. 'Umar's highhandedness did not leave 'Ali any alter- 
native but to perform bay' a with Abu Bakr. Lastly the Shi'is do not accept 
everything that 'Umar said or did under the devil's instigation, although 
they do not reject the one or two statements which God poured into 'Umar's 
mind (Tash, 128-47). 

10. The Shah's defence of the burning of Fatima's house is absolutely 
wrong, the 'Allama asserts. Even Fadl bin Ruzbihan admitted that the 
tradition informing us of Abu Bakr's intention is available in the Sunni 
Sihah ahddith, Ghazali in Sin al-alamayn and ibn al-jawzi in Tadhkira 
Khawass al-Umma have also reproduced it. Abu Bakr unequivocally 
admitted 'All's superiority and repented becoming caliph. The 'Allama 
goes on to say that there is no relation between Abu Bakr's statement and 
that of Imam Zayn al-'Abidin. The latter's words are part of an invo- 
cation to God in which he exhibits his abasement and humility before the 
Creator. Although the prophets and imams are ma'sum, they never cease 
manifesting repentance, abasement and humility before God. Abu Bakr's 
statement was made in public before his subjects and is a categorical 
admission of 'Ali's superiority. The 'Allama goes on to say that the 
stat ement "y ou take away your bay'a from me", is not a Shi'i addition 
but, as stated by Fadl bin Ruzbihan, is available in the Sihah. Further 
the analogy of Moses discussed by the Shah in the chapter on prophethood 
does not apply to the present case. The most scandalous aspect, the 'Allama 
says is that both Abu Bakr and 'Umar admitted their incompetence but 
did not resign. 'Umar forced a large number of the Prophet's compa- 
nions and even 'Ali to make bay'a with Abu Bakr. Were we to believe the 
Sunnis' own statement that Abu Bakr wished to resign, he is still culpable 
for intending to leave a position which, according to the Sunnis, was given 
to him by God and the Prophet. 'Uthman did not abandon the cali- 
phate but preferred to die saying that he would not reject a favour from 
God. As regards 'Ali's reluctance to accept the caliphate, the reply has 
already been given by ibn Abi'l-Hadid Mu'tazali. According to him 'Ali 
was not hesitant because he was incompetent but because he did not like 
insurrection. The context of Abu Bakr's statement was absolutely different 

(Tash, 147-55). 

1 1 . Abu Bakr's dismissal has been discussed in a large number of Sunni 
ahddith and scholarly works and the 'Allama gives a list of their authors. 
Shah Wali-Allah also considers these authors reliable. Eminent compa- 
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nions of the Prophet such as 'All, ibn 'Abbas, Abu Sa'id, Abu Bakr himself, 
ibn 'Umar, Abu Hurayra, ibn Abi Waqqas, Abu Rafi' and Anas state that 
Abu Bakr was appointed to convey the Bar a 1 at chapter and was then 
dismissed. The statements by the above authorities do not prove that Abu 
Bakr was not appointed to convey the Barctat chapter and was commis- 
sioned to lead hajj only. They also do not state that the Bard'at chapter 
was revealed after Abu Bakr's departure. The 'Allama quotes some 
important ahadith in full from standard Sunni works. He goes on to say 
that the authors quoted by the Shah are in the minority and cannot 
override the majority opinion. Even the minority opinion the 'Allama 
adds does not positively support the Shah's theories. According to Shah 
Wali-AUah, Abu Bakr was appointed to convey the Baraat chapter and 
was later dismissed. Ruzbihan and Nasr-AUah Kabuli also do not contra- 
dict this story. The two possibilities emerging from the conflicting state- 
ments discussed by the Shah, are not acceptable to the 'Allama who accuses 
him of deliberate distortion and perfidy. 

The 'Allama goes on to say that the Shah's contention that Abu Bakr 
remained the leader for hajj is also wrong. As described by the Rawdat aU 
sofa 1 'Ali met Abu Bakr on his way to hajj and said that the Prophet had 
ordered him to take the Bara'at chapter from him (Abu Bakr) and recite 
it to the polytheists. Abu Bakr returned to the Prophet to confirm if he 
were incompetent to perform the duty. The Prophet replied that his action 
was based on a divine command communicated by Gabriel. This shows 
that Abu Bakr was dismissed from his position as the leader of hajj. The 
view that 'Ali performed hajj duties under Abu Bakr is also not accepted 
by the majority of Sunni scholars. The 'Allama accuses the Shah of 
contradicting himself in stating that the communication of the Bara'at 
chapter was a minor assignment. According to the Shah himself, the 
message had to be communicated to 600,000 people at Mina' and 'Ali 
was chosen for his competence to do so. This establishes 'Ali's superiority 
over Abu Bakr. The 'Allama reprimands the Shah for comparing the 
jahiliyya or zaminddr customs with the Prophet's decision. He goes on to 
say that this analogy is disrespectful to the Prophet and an act of blas- 
phemy. However, the Prophet could have chosen one of his other relations 
such as his uncle 'Abbas to perform this task but 'All was commissioned 
as the Prophet's deputy. 

Refuting the Shah's sufic view that Abu Bakr was the manifestation of 
divine compassion, the 'Allama says that it is a senseless glossing. The 
Qur'an says, "Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah, and those with him 
are hard against the disbelievers."^ As Abu Bakr was not firm against 
disbelievers, his incompetency and exclusion from the companions referred 



104 Qur'an, XLIX, 29. 
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to in the above verse does not call for any further discussion (Tash, 
156-84). 

12. The 'Allama first reproduces extracts from Gawhar-i mm ad by 
Lahiji and the Shaft by Sayyid Murtada concerning the division of the 
Prophet's property. He then pleads that were the hadith which Abu Bakr 
heard true, it would also have been known to 'Ali, Fatima and 'Abbas 
who were his heirs. The verse relating to property shares was read by 
the Prophet to everyone but he is not known to have discussed the excep- 
tions. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq in his translation of the Mishkat says that it 
is unbelievable that Fatima should be unaware of the tradition relating to 
prophetic inheritance. Were we to believe that she did not hear it from 
the Prophet, the difficulty is to understand why she refused to accept the 
statement by Abu Bakr and the other companions and became very 
angry. The 'Allama says that the Shah and other Sunnis had produced 
reasons but they were not correct. As the Ahl al-Bayt had been cleansed 
of all categories of sins, according to the Qur'an, they could not make a 
false claim. The 'Allama goes on to say that according to ibn Abi'l- 
Hadid, when Abu Bakr quoted this hadith, none corroborated him. The 
fact that he did not give any share of Muhammad's property to his daughter 
' A'isha and the Prophet's other wives does not prove that, he felt no 
malice towards Fatima. Both Abu Bakr and 'Umar gave many gifts to 
the Prophet's wives ; Abu Bakr showed special favour to his daughter 
'A'isha and 'Umar favoured his daughter Hafsa (both married to the 
Prophet). Abu Bakr was also alienated from 'Abbas who had refused 
to make bay 3 a with him. In fact, 'Abbas demanded a share only to 
embarrass Abu Bakr because, according to the Shi'is, in the presence of 
a real daughter, the uncle is not entitled to any share in the property. 
'All always considered that Abu Bakr, in rejecting Fatima's plaint, sinned 
treacherously and deceitfully. According to Bukhari, the Arabs never 
accepted the legality of a judge pronouncing sentence on his personal 
knowledge. Only Abu Hanifa and some 'Iraqis allowed judges to make 
these personal decisions. Further the 'Allama says that the Sunni exege- 
tical works such as Baydawi tell us that Solomon obtained a share from 
David's property. The 'Allama then quotes from Sunni authors, parti- 
cularly ibn Hajar 'Asqalanlj to show that the houses of the Prophet's wives 
were riot their property but had been given to them as their share from 
their husband's estate. Finally, 'Ali urged Abu Bakr to give Fatima her 
patrimony and himself retained the Prophet's sword, coat of mail and 
horse, with Fatima's permission and not as a gift. These were included in 
her share of her father's property (Tash, 184-224). 

13. The 'Allama says that it is wrong to say that the hiba (gift) of 
Fadak is not mentioned in Sunni works. He gives a list of twenty five 
Sunni standard works which discuss it. Even Nasr-Allah Kabuli, whom 
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the 'Allama calls the Shah's guide and pir, did not deny this. He then 
quotes some Sunni works which contain the story. According to the Shi'i 
sources, from the time the Prophet made Fadak hiba (gift) to Fatima it 
remained in her possession until Abu Bakr confiscated it. The 'Allama 
gives excerpts from Sunni sources such as the Maqsad-i aqsd e , Shark maqdsid, 
Shark tajrid and Miftdh al-futuh showing Fatima's possession of Fadak. 
The 'Allama goes on to quote Sunni sources to show that by rejecting 
Fatima's plaint, Abu Bakr was everlastingly damned and made Allah 
furious with him. The rejection of the evidence of 'Ali, Hasan and Husayn 
also makes him damned to perdition and heretic. Abu Bakr, by rejecting 
Fatima's claim, when according to the Qur'an she had been cleansed from 
all sins, committed a gross profanity. By no stretch of the imagination 
could Fatima make a false claim. The Sunnis themselves assert that Abu 
Bakr was convinced that Fatima was in the right. No evidence was needed. 
However, according to the Sunni faith, a sworn statement was sufficient 
to establish the truth. 'Ali's evidence alone should have been more than 
sufficient. Umm-Ayman's confirmation made Fatima's case even stronger. 
The 'Allama asserts that the Sunni belief that Abu Bakr did not bear malice 
against Fatima does not convince the Shi'is. The latter believe that 
Abu Bakr and 'Uraar seized Fadak and did not give Fatima her patrimony 
in order to reduce the Ahl al-Bqyfs prestige with the people. It is wrong 
to attribute Fatima's bitterness and resentment to human weakness, for, 
had it been so, it would not have lasted until her death. Both the Sahih 
Bukhari and the Sahih Muslim show that Fatima never spoke to Abu Bakr 
again. The story, that 'Ali's intervention reconciled Fatima and Abu Bakr, 
has no weight — for, not only do these two works, which are the leading 
Sunni ahddith, assert that Fatima remained alienated from Abu Bakr, but 
also other works which the 'Allama quotes confirm this. 

14. Answering the Shah's question as to why 'Ali did not restore 
Fadak to Hasan and Husayn during his reign as caliph, the 'Allama says 
that 'Ali had neither the strength nor time to eradicate all the first 
three caliph's sinful innovations. Secondly, following in the Prophet's 
footsteps, who took no revenge for attacks on him, 'Ali did not interfere 
with the unlawful sequestration of Fadak. Lastly, there is nothing objec- 
tionable in delaying the enforcement of one's own rights. The 'Allama 
goes on to quote the Shark maqdsid which shows that Fadak never came 
into the possession of Imam Baqir or Imam Rida. The Majdlis al-mu'- 
minin by Qadl Niir-Allah Shustari, says that 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz gave 
Fadak back to Imam Muhammad Baqir but no mention is made of Imam 
Rida. If 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz accepted that Fatima did inherit Fadak, 
the illegality of its confiscation by Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman are 
established beyond doubt. However, if 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz appointed 
the Imam as a trustee of Fadak, the case has no relevance to the dispute 
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over Fatima's proprietary right. Imam Ja' far al-Sadiq states that the Ahl 
al-Bayt made no effort to regain their confiscated property. This does 
not mean that they would not have accepted the property had it been 
restored to them. The analogy of proprietary rights, the 'Allama says, 
cannot be applied to the caliphate which concerns the administration of 
religious and worldly affairs and the implementation of religious commands 
and the shari'a. 'Ali during his reign did not deprive Hasan, Husayn and 
their sisters of their inheritance rights in their mother's lawful property. 
The fact is that they did not make any claims. The later Imams who took 
possession of Fadak were motivated by the desire to expose the tyranny 
of the previous caliphs. The 'Allama considered the Khariji and Nasibi 
accusation or, for that matter, the Shah's misgivings, that 'All's evidence 
might have been motivated by material gain, had no basis. The 'Allama 
also accuses the Shah of confusing the circumstances for performing taqiya 
and adds that the wars waged by 'Ali, Hasan and Husayn were fought to 
implant divine truth in a real sense. The 'Allama also accuses the Shah of 
misquoting 'Allama Hilli's statement. According to the latter, after 
Fatima's speech, Abu Bakr wrote a letter restoring Fadak to her but 
'Umar took it from Fatima's hand and tore it to pieces. Consequently not 
only did Abu Bakr not give Fadak back to Fatima but he also took no 
action against 'Umar who had insulted her. Fadak's confiscation and the 
unhappiness Abu Bakr caused to Fatima make him an unbeliever and dis- 
qualify him from holding the office of caliph. 

Refuting the Shah's arguments concerning the future of the Prophet's 
property after his death, the 'Allama considers that Abu Bakr was scared 
that were he to return Fadak to Fatima, her demand for the caliphate for 
'All would also have to be conceded. The alleged demand of share for 
the Prophet's wives and ' Abbas in the property of the Prophet Muhammad 
was no embarrassment to Abu Bakr. Consequently it was not the mere 
strict observance of veiling that prompted Fatima to will that Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar should not come near her coffin ; it was her deep anger 
against them that led to their exclusion (Tash, 279). 

15. A. The Shah distorts the Shi'i accusation regarding Abu Bakr's 
ignorance of shari'a laws, the 'Allama says. According to the Shi'is, there 
are not only three but innumerable instances illlustrating this. The Sunni 
works themselves confirm Abu Bakr's ignorance. The hadith quoted by 
the Shah from the Mishkat in Abu Bakr's defence, according to the 
'Allama, shows the Prophet pronouncing an unfair judgment which is 
impossible. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq interpreted a Prophet's hadith that, 
should a thief steal for the third time he should be scourged and imprisoned 
until he died or repented. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq's authority is a hadith 
by 'Ali (Tash, 304-11). 

B. The Shah's denial that Abu Bakr burnt a sodomite alive is an act 
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of great temerity for he himself later says that Abu Bakr acted on 'Ali's 
advice. Sayyid Murtada. drew upon Suwayd's evidence in order to refute 
the Sunni arguments ; he did not say that Suwayd was correct. Sunni 
works admit that it is improper to burn anyone alive. When Khalid burnt 
some people accused of apostasy (ridda), 'Umar condemned him and, in 
Abu Bakr's case, reproached him for duplicating the pain inflicted by 
God in hell. The 'Allama goes on to say that the insinuation that Abu 
Bakr burnt the sodomite alive on 'Ali's instigation, makes him 'Ali's follower 
and unable to take an independent decision. If Abu Bakr was not 
competent to make ijtihad and issued shari'a ordinances as suggested by 
others, he was not qualified to be a khalifa. The reasons for Abu Bakr's 
acceptance of 'Ali's alleged advice remain unknown for he attached no 
importance to 'All's advice on the caliphate. 

The allegations that 'Ali ordered some apostates to be burnt alive are 
mentioned in the Sunni Sahih ahadlth, particularly in those by Tirmidhi. 
This is sheer fantasy for 'Ali could not violate the shari'a laws. It was Abu 
Bakr's decision and it shows him to be ignorant of the correct punishment 
for sodomy. Had he an adequate knowledge of these laws, he would not 
have accepted anyone else's advice (Tash, 311-17). 

Shi'i sources not only mentioned the story of Abu Bakr burning Fija, 
alive, as the Shah and some of his predecessors have asserted, but eminent 
Sunni scholars such as ibn Abi'l-Hadid, ibn Hajar 'Asqalani and several 
others have referred to this episode (Tash, 318-22). 

C. According to Qadi Baydawi a caliph should be superior in 
knowledge to his subjects. As Abu Bakr did not know the rulings which 
others knew he was inferior to them. Although, according to the Sunnls, 
it may not be imperative for the khalifa to be aware of all the shari'a 
rulings, Shah Wali- Allah and other scholars assert the caliph should 
be more knowledgeable than others. Since in all the disputed rulings, 
'Ali was definitely superior to Abu Bakr, he was better qualified for the 
caliphate. 

The stories about 'Alls ignorance of shari'a laws have been fabricated 
by some bigoted Sunni scholars and Sa'dan bin Nasr was one of them. 
The latter was not a Shi'i but a Sunni. The tradition is quoted in Kanz 
al-ummal and Nasr-Allah also relied on it. The Shi'is cannot be expected 
to refute audacious Sunni fantasies. Likewise the allegations against Imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq of ignorance of shari'a law is also false. The charge that 
the Imam did not know the rules on eating and drinking with the ahl-i 
kitdb (Jews and Christians) and urged people to avoid dining with them is 
preposterous. The Imam ordered them to refrain from this not because 
he considered it unlawful, but because the food might contain pork and 
the drink be adulterated with wine. 

The 'Allama then discusses a considerable number of facts which accord- 
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ing to him exhibit Abu Bakr's ignorance of shari'a law (Tash, 323-33). 
As they are not mentioned by the Shah we will omit them (Tash, 333-53). 

Answers to the Shah's Defence of the Sh?I Mata'in against 'Umar 

1 . It is wrong to confine the charges against 'Umar to only eleven. 
Shi'i scholars have not given their number as there are so many. According 
to the Haqq al-yaqin by Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, the charges 
against 'Umar would fill a huge volume. He was equally guilty of a large 
number of the accusations levelled against Abu Bakr because Abu Bakr 
acted on his advice. The 'Allama accuses the Shah of distorting the 
following facts in regard to the refusal to provide the Prophet with writing 
materials. 

1. The qirtas (paper) hadith does not specify the period covered by 
the event as is done by the Shah. 

2. The ahadith state that the differences were voiced after 'Umar's 
objections and not before as the Shah asserts. 

3. The ahadith do not state, "someone said that the Prophet was 
delirious." 

The 'Allama goes on to say that Bukhari describes the event with 
different chains of evidence in seven places. The 'Allama quotes all of 
them and reproduces extracts from the Sahih Muslim and the Mishkat. 
He comments that the Mishkat summarises the Sahih of both Bukhari 
and Muslim. According to the Mishkat, when the Prophet realised that he 
was about to die he told some men, including 'Umar, who were at that 
time present in his house, that he would write a document to prevent them 
from being misled in the future. 'Umar said that the Prophet was in severe 
pain and the Qur'an was sufficient for them. 'Umar's speech sparked off 
a controversy among those who were present. Some favoured and others 
opposed the presentation of writing materials. When they grew very noisy 
the Prophet ordered them to leave him. 'Ubayd- Allah, who related the story 
on the authority of ibn 'Abbas, states that it was most unfortunate that 
their noise and clatter prevented the Prophet from penning the document. 
Sulayman Ahwal, a reliable Sunni transmitter of authorities says that 
ibn 'Abbas wept when he recalled that Thursday and remarked it was a 
most unfortunate day. He then described the event: 

The 'Allama then quotes the Shi'is accounts of the event by Muhammad 
Baqir Majlisi and the Mu'tazili, ibn Abi'l-Hadid and states that 'Umar 
is accused of heresy and hypocrisy for the following reasons: 

A. It was unanimously believed by all Muslims that the Prophet's 
speech was free from blemish irrespective of his health. His words were 
divinely inspired. 

B. To attribute the Prophet's speech to delirium was preposterous 
and showed 'Umar's heresy and hypocrisy. 'Umar knew that the Prophet's 
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house was visited by angels but, to further his personal and political inte- 
rests, he violated all fundamental religious considerations. 

G. 'Umar broke Allah's commands "Obey Allah and obey the 
messenger." 105 Of the different verses on this matter the following are 
noteworthy : 

"And whatsoever the messenger giveth you, take it. And whatsoever 
he forbideth you, abstain (from it). And keep your duty to Allah. 
Lo ! Allah is stern in reprisal." 106 

"And it becometh not a believing man or a believing woman, when 
Allah and His messenger have decided an affair (for them), that they 
should (after that) claim any say in their affair ; and whoso is 
rebellious to Allah and His messenger, he verily goeth astray in error 
manifest." 107 

Nowhere does the Qur'an allow the Prophet's commands to be violated 
during sickness. 

D. According to ibn Abi'l-Hadid, 'Umar himself admitted that the 
Prophet wished to make a will in 'All's favour but he had prevented it. 

E . ' Umar was instrumental in making the Prophet angry and the Prophet 
who was the "mercy to the world" had to expel him and his associates 
from the house. Allah talks about those who trouble the Prophet as follows : 

"Lo ! those who malign Allah and His messenger, Allah hath cursed 
them in the world and the Hereafter, and hath prepared for them the 
doom of the disdained" 108 (Tash, 373-74). 

F. 'Uniar's statement that Allah's Book was sufficient for them implies 
that he believed the Prophet was ignorant of the Qur'an's importance and 
his decision to write his will was frivolous. 'Umar did not recognise the 
fact that only about five hundred verses of the Qur'an comprise divine 
ordinances. A considerable number of religious laws cannot be derived 
from the Qur'an. Whatever is deduced from it is very brief, ambiguous 
and perplexing. Opinions differ as to their true significance. Some people 
claim that the verses relating to wudu (ablutions) are very clear but there 
are at least a hundred controversies over it. The disagreements concerning 
ambiguous phrases and other related problems are enormous. Had Allah's 
Book been sufficient, 'Umar would not have been forced to admit that in 
'Ali's absence he would have been destroyed or that everyone else's 

105 Quran, IV, 59. 

106 Qur'an, LIX, 22. 

107 Qur'an, XXXIII, 36. 

108 Qur'an, XXXIII, 57. 
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knowledge was superior to his. Further the Prophet would not have related 
the Thaqlayn hadith which states that he was leaving behind Allah's Book 
and his own 'itrat (the members of his household to help the Muslims). 
They would be inseparable until they met again at the Kawthar tank 
in Paradise. The great Shafi'i 'dlim (scholar) and eminent sufi, Qutb 
Muhyi Shirazi writes in his Makdtib : 

"It is impossible to walk on the road without a guide. Those who 
say that Allah's Book and the Prophet's sunna make the need for a 
spiritual guide redundant are wrong. They are like patients who 
argue that they are not in need of physicians, for medical books 
written by physicians are with them." 

'Umar's own future actions contravene his statement on the Book of Allah. 
After the Prophet's death he did not wait for his body to be washed and 
buried, but hurriedly collected his associates in Saqifa to usurp the calip- 
hate. Had the fear of insurrection prompted his actions, his best course 
would have been to obey the Prophet's commands regarding a will. Refuting 
the theory that 'Umar was not alone in frustrating the Prophet's wishes, 
the 'Allama says that the Sahih Bukhdri, the Sahih Muslim and other Sunn! 
authentic ahddlth works unequivocally assert that 'Umar initiated the issue. 
No traditions by Bukhari and Muslim tell us that 'Ali and 'Abbas were 
present. 'Ali could not refuse the Prophet's commands; only 'Umar and 
his supporters could noisily oppose him. Had 'Umar been concerned at 
the Prophet's pain, he would have provided him with writing materials 
in order to avoid upsetting him. Writing or dictating a few words would 
not have been very arduous (Tash, 375-90). The 'Allama goes on to say 
that the examples of 'Ali's alleged refusals to obey the Prophet's order 
presented by the Shah, only prove his own dedication to Nasibi beliefs 
and do not demonstrate 'Ali's disobedience. The Sahih Bukhdri does 
not mention 'All's refusal to perform the tahajjud prayers in the 
words the Shah quotes. Bukhari's criticism of 'Ali emanates from his 
Khariji and Nasibi temperament. Ibn al-Hajar, in the commentary on 
the Sahih Bukhdri, says that the story does not imply that 'Ali refused to 
obey the Prophet but stated that he was very sleepy. Moreover the 
tahajjud prayers are not obligatory. In the other example, 'Ali's refusal 
to replace the title te Rasul- Allah" with the Prophet's name in the Huday- 
biya 109 agreement was not, as the eminent Sunni authorities assert, an 



109 In Dhu'lqa'da 6/March 628, the Prophet marched with 1,400 followers from Medina 
to Mecca to perform 'Umra and reached Hudaybiya, a village near the sacred 
territory of Mecca. The Meccans, finding the defence of their town exceedingly 
difficult, made peace with the Prophet. The Prophet ordered 'AH to write the 
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act of disobedience but demonstrated 'Ali's devotion to the Prophet (Tash, 
391-2). Likewise 'Ali's objections to staying back at Medina during 
the Tabuk expeditions were not motivated by disobedience. The 'Allama 
goes on to say that the verse relating to the perfection of religion 110 is 
not necessarily the last verse and there is no evidence that more verses 
were not revealed. On the basis of the "perfection of religion" verse, 
'Umar had no right to stop the Prophet from writing down further divine 
revelations. According to the Shi'is, the Prophet intended to write the 
same divine command, the nomination of ' Ali as his successor, which he 
had revealed both secretly and publicly and had repeated in his farewell 
Ghadir address. The 'Allama denies the Shah's contention that possibly 
he did not wish to write on religious matters but only on political affairs 
relating to the expulsion of the polytheists from Mecca. He says that the 
Prophet's war, the negotiations for peace and other state concerns were 
also essentially religious matters and were undertaken as the result of the 
Divine command communicated by Gabriel. The 'Allama continues that the 
Sunni attempt to defend 'Umar on the basis of the immaturity and conse- 
quent unreliability of ibn 'Abbas also shatters the major portion of the 
corpus of Sunni ahddith which is based on ibn 'Abbas' evidence. In short, 
the' Allama says that the Prophet wished to write a document directing 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, Talha, Zubayr, Mu'awiya, 'A'isha and their 
supporters to refrain from contesting 'Ali's succession but, once they had 
left the house, the need for the document disappeared also. The 'Allama 
adds that the Sahih Muslim hadith that the Prophet had earlier intended to 
write a will in favour of Abu Bakr is a Sunni fabrication and cannot be 
made the basis for discussion with the Shi'is (Tash, 424-31). 

2. Leading Sunni authorities assert that 'Umar threatened Fatima 
and collected wood to burn her house down. The Shah's lame excuses in 
'Umar's defence were themselves evidence that he could not defend 'Umar's 
atrocious behaviour on the basis of literary evidence. The 'Allama then 
gives a list of outstanding Sunni scholars and reproduces extracts from 
their works to prove 'Umar's outrageous intention. He also quotes the 
relevant extract from the Izalat al-khafa l by Shah Wali- Allah. An exami- 
nation of the available Sunni evidence, the 'Allama says shows that those 
who refused to accept Abu Bakr as caliph, such as Zubayr and 'Abbas, 

(F. JV. 109 Contd.) 

agreement. 'All added the title "Rasiil- Allah" (Allah's messenger) after the Pro- 
phet's name. When the pagans objected to this title, Muhammad asserted that he 
was Allah's Prophet but, in the interest of peace, he asked 'Ali to erase "Rasul- 
Allah". 'Ali refused. Thereupon the Prophet took the agreement deed from his 
hand and himself erased the words. 
110 Supra, p. 318; Qur'dn, V, 3. 
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were under duress. 'Umar went to Fatima's house at Abu Bakr's orders 
and told her on oath that he would burn her, her house and the people 
opposed to Abu Bakr's bay* a who had assembled there. 'Umar even said 
that he would burn her and her children unless the dissidents left her house 
and offered their bay'a (Tash, 444-59). Some Sunni scholars have made 
outrageous attempts to gloss over the facts and assert that 'Umar only 
threatened them and did not intend to actually implement this. This 
glossing, the 'Allama says, does not absolve 'Umar from brutality to Fatima 
(Tash, 460-62). The 'Allama asserts that the Shah's statement, that 
Fatima herself was upset that people assembled at her house, is slanderous. 
How could she resent the presence of 'Ali and his associates? 'Ali's followers, 
who did not perform their prayers behind Abu Bakr, were justified in 
meeting in 'All's house because they considered him the divinely appointed 
Imam and performed their prayers behind him. The action taken by 
'Ali against those who rebelled under 'A'isha is not parallel to the threat 
to burn Fatima's house. The Sunnis might consider that both Abu Bakr's 
and 'Ali's caliphate were equally legal but there was no evidence that 
those who humiliated 'A'isha were destined for hell as was the case with 
those who threatened Fatima (Tash, 482-89). 

3. 'Umar had no love for the Prophet or else he could not have recov- 
ered immediately from the shock of his death, and, ignoring the arrange- 
ments for the Prophet's burial, organised the elevation of Abu Bakr to the 
caliphate. The verse which Abu Bakr recited was known to 'Umar already ; 
his crocodile tears were designed to deceive the people. The 'Allama also 
criticizes at great length the Sunni glosses on 'Umar's reaction to the news 
of the Prophet's death (Tash, 492-503). 

4-7. Had 'Umar known the law that pregnant women should not be 
flogged, it would have been his duty to ascertain her condition before 
punishing her. All the evidence, both circumstantial and literary, suggests 
that 'Umar admitted 'Ali's superiority to himself not in circumstantial 
knowledge but in jurisprudence. The 'Allama goes on to say that the 
Moses' analogy does not apply to 'Umar for the former was a ma'sum 
prophet. The Shah's criticism of Moses suggests that he had no faith in 
the 'ismat (impeccability) of the prophets. That Moses was ignorant of 
the law, as the Shah alleges, is not proved. The hadith which the Shah 
quotes about the Prophet's ignorance, the 'Allama asserts, is mentioned 
only in Sunni works and the Sunnis, who complain about all the prophets, 
including Prophet Muhammad himself, cannot be expected to spare 'Ali 
(Tash, 504-16). The 'Allama goes on to say that the laws are revealed 
gradually to the prophets hence they might not be aware of them all until 
their death but it is imperative for the imams to know the entire corpus 
of the divine laws revealed to their Prophet (Tash, 518-20) . The 'Allama 
refutes the Shah's allegations 4, 5, 6 and 7 and quotes from standard Sunni 
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ahadith showing how 'AH came to 'Umar's rescue by offering answers to 
difficult shari'a problems. The 'Allama also quotes a large number of 
excerpts from standard Sunni ahadith showing 'Umar's gross ignorance of 
the shari'a and his incorrect decisions (Tash, 564-814). 

8. The 'Allama quotes the Sunni ahadith showing that the Prophet's 
relations' share of booty known as khums (one-fifth) should be set apart 
for them. The Sunnis following the first three caliph's traditions violated 
these ordinances by the Prophet with impunity. Innumerable Sunni 
ahadith indicate that 'Umar and other caliphs did not give the Prophet's 
family their share in flagrant violation of his traditions and Qur'anic 
ordinances. Imam Abu Hanifa, following his caliphs' traditions, also 
rejected the distribution of khums to the Prophets' descendants. The 'Allama 
disputes the Shah's interpretation of the shari'a. The shari'a does not 
authorise denying the Prophet's relations their share. The Shah's plea 
that it was given by 'Umar to 'Ali or 'Abbas, breaks the Sunni rules on 
the distribution of khums. Sunni sources do not support the Shah in this 
contention (Tash, 816-910). 

9. The bid'ats (innovations) initiated by 'Umar are innumerable but 
the Shah, following Kabul], says the 'Allama, chooses only the tardwih 
prayers for discussion. No Shi'i works state that the Prophet performed 
tardwih prayers and there are no tawdtur 111 in Sunni ahadith. The traditions 
in the Sahih by Bukhari and the Sahih by Muslim indicate that during the 
Prophet's lifetime, in Abu Bakr's reign and the early years of 'Umar's reign, 
the tardwih prayers were not recited. The 'Allama then quotes Sunni 
ahadith supporting his statement. Suyuti considers unreliable the tradi- 
tions which the Sunnis mention to validate their contention that the 
Prophet performed tardwih prayers (Tash, 913-22). All innovations which 
conflict with the Prophet's injunctions are unequivocally wrong : there 
can be no merit in them. 

The 'Allama goes on to say that with reference to the Shah's condem- 
nation of the Ghadir-id and the Nawruz-id } neither of these are examples 
of bid'at. These celebrations violate neither Allah's orders nor those of 
the Prophet. They were authorised by the ahadith of the Shi'i imams and 
amount to the Prophet's own command (Tash, 945-56). 

10. 'Umar was ignorant of the shari'a laws regarding the distribution 
of a grandfather's estate but issued hundreds of personal verdicts. The 
'Allama quotes seventeen leading Sunni authorities who have discussed 
this problem. According to 'Umar himself the Prophet had told him that 
he would be able to understand the problems before his ('Umar's) 

111 Traditions considered as authentic from a very early time and transmitted by 
reliable narrators. 
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death (Tash, 957-65). It would seem that the Prophet did not consider 
'Umar capable of understanding them. Naturally 'Umar's inability to 
make correct deductions from shari'a laws disqualifies him from holding 
the high office of caliph and his personal judgments cannot be considered 
as based on the shari'a. 

1 1 . First of all the Sahih Muslim is not the most authentic Sunni hadith 
work; the highest authority as earlier mentioned is the Sahih Bukhari 
(Tash, 1008). However the statement in the Sahih Muslim is different. 
It states that in the year of the battle of Awtas 112 mut'a (marriage for a 
fixed period) was permitted for three days and was then prohibited. No 
further orders making it illegal are mentioned in the hadith; there is no 
reference to its permanent prohibition, as the Shah asks us to believe 
(Tash, 1 09) . The Shah obviously depends on Kabuli for this interpretation, 
the 'Allama says. However Kabuli does not ascribe its eternal prohibition 
to the Sahih Muslim's narrator (Tash, 1011). The Sahih Bukhari does 
not mention this hadith. Other Sunni ahadith works tend to show that 
during the Prophet's farewell pilgrimage mut'a was legal (Tash, 1017). 
All the eminent Sunni authorities, including ibn Taymiyya's disciple ibn 
Qayyam al-Jawziyya, credit its prohibition to 'Umar. The ' Allama 
continues that the Shah's statement that 'Ali narrated the tradition of the 
illegality of mut'a is a patent lie and calumny. Only the traditionist 
Zuhri 113 mentions it and it is not corroborated by others. Kabuli also 
does not make this allegation. Only two out of the enormous progeny of 
Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, according to Zuhri, consider mut'a illegal ; 
of Hasan's descendants none quotes 'Ali as the authority (Tash, 1033). 
However, Malik, Bukhari and Muslim quote 'Ali's prohibition on mut'a 
in connection with the battle of Khaybar. Their original source was 
Zuhri. Shah Wali-Allah had disputed it, however (Tash, 1034-36). The 
'Allama then goes on to discuss the contradictions, discord and diversity 
among those Sunni scholars who mention the mut'a hadith in connection 
with the Khaybar and Awtas battles respectively. The prohibition on 
mut'a was not instituted only once or twice, according to Sunni authorities, 
but is mentioned on six different occasions (Tash, 1051-73). The authori- 
ties who mention the prohibition do not say that the order was not widely 
publicised. The Allama asserts that the Shah's statement to the effect 
that the prohibition on mut'a was not commonly known contradicts Sunni 
sources. It tends to show that the Prophet did not take sufficient care in 
publicising the mut'a prohibitions whereas 'Umar's threats and discip- 

112 The battle took place in 8/630. 

113 Muhammad b. Musa al-Zuhri (d. 124/741-42) was an authority for a number of 
important biographical and historical works. 
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linary actions made the interdiction universally known. This is prepos- 
terous and pure cynicism on the Shah's part, the 'Allama asserts. He 
discusses at length the belief that the Qur'anic verses do not prove the 
mufa prohibition (Tash, 1 074-75) . He also quotes eminent Sunni authori- 
ties such as ibn Jarih (d. 150/767-68), Sa'id bin Jabir (killed by Hajjaj 
in 95/714), Ta'iis bin Kaysan (d. 106-724) and 'Ata' bin Abi Ribah (d. 
1 15/733) who judged mut'a legal. The 'Allama says that the verse permit- 
ting it is firm and unambiguous (Tash, 1880-85). 

The 'Allama quotes the Sunni ahadith telling how 'Umar prohibited 
'umrd in the hajj months. In the Izalat al-khqfd* Shah Wali-Allah also 
confirms the Shi'i complaints. Not only does the Shah refute the Shi'is, 
he dishonours and disgraces his own religious leaders (Tash, 1262-98)! 

The 'Allama also discussed the charges against 'Umar not mentioned 
by the Shah (pp. 1506-1916). We will also omit these discussions and pro- 
ceed to his second volume of the Tashyid al-mata'in. 

Answer to the Shah's Defence of the Shi'I Mata'in (Indictments) 
Against 'Uthman 

1. The 'Allama, accusing the Shah of distorting Shi'i allegations, 
goes on to say that the Shi'is assert that 'Uthman appointed governors 
who were not competent to hold the position because , of their wickedness 
and profligacy. 'Umar desisted from giving them high offices but 'Uthman 
would not listen to the Prophet's companions warnings. The 'Allama 
then goes on to describe the known wickedness and profligacy of 'Uthman's 
governors from Sunni sources. Of these, 'Abd- Allah bin Sarah, 'Uthman's 
foster-brother, who formerly transcribed the divine revelations, became 
apostate after the conquest of Mecca claiming that the Prophet was a 
puppet in his ('Abd -Allah's) hands. The Prophet had cursed Marwan's 
wickedness but 'Uthman, violating the Prophet's command, recalled him 
from Ta'if and made his son governor. In short, the following reasons 
make 'Uthman's appointment of his Umayyad kinsmen unlawful (Tash 
II, 18): 

a. They were known rascals, scoundrels and malefactors. The 
appointment of such wretches in supersession to the Prophet's leading com- 
panions amounted to transforming Prophetic sovereignty into a worldly 
government (Tash, II, 18). 

b. The Sunnis claim that Allah spoke through 'Umar's tongue but 
the same 'Umar forbade the appointment of the Umayyads as governors. 
For that reason 'Uthman was not qualified to hold the office of caliph. It 
is said that 'Umar had foretold that if 'Uthman appointed the Umayyad 
governors they would act against divine command and would be instru- 
mental in 'Uthman's murder. It is not known how the Sunnis could consi- 
der the violation of 'Umar's prophecy legal. 
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c. A large number of ahadith tell us that the Prophet believed that 
'Uthman would appoint malefactors and scoundrels as governors (Tash, 
II, 19.2). 

d. The Tafsir Nishapuri says that ibn 'Abbas considered the Umayyad 
"the accursed tree" of the Qur'an. According to the Sunnis it is only 
lawful to curse infidels. Therefore, the appointment of such people who 
were wicked infidels as governors was unlawful. 

e. Were we to accept for argument's sake ' Uthman' s governors as 
competent, it cannot be denied that they were definitely inferior to the 
just companions of the Prophet. Consequently 'Uthman ought not to 
have appointed them (Tash, II, 20). 

f. According to the Sahih Muslim, the Prophet's companions con- 
demned and complained about 'Uthman's Umayyad governors. 

In short, the 'Allama says that competence should not be the only 
criterion for the appointment of governors unless the Sunnis were prepared 
to consider diabolical and cruel people, just and trustworthy (Tash, II, 23). 
'Uthman could not be absolved from blame for he knowingly appointed 
scoundrels, sinners and infidels as governors. Although 'Uthman had not 
thought it necessary to attend to the commands of Allah and the Prophet, 
he should have at least paid attention to 'Umar's warnings. Conversely 
'Ali appointed no proven sinners as governors. For example, Walid bin 
'Aqaba remained the Prophet's governor only until his lies and wicked- 
ness were discovered. Before their appointments none of 'Ali's governors 
had been accused of any offence. Although the Prophets and imams 
knew the divine mysteries, they complied with the popularly known 
laws of the shari'a (Tash, II, 27-31). The 'Allama accuses the Shah of 
quoting only such portions of Ziyad's career as were compatible with 
his beliefs and arguments. According to ibn Khallikan, Ziyad was the 
son of 'Ubayd and Samiya, who were given by Kisra to Harith bin 
Kalda Thaqaf I, the physician of Ta'if for his services. Harith lawfully 
wed 'Ubayd to Samiya. Until Ziyad was .'Ali's governor, he was not 
known to have violated any laws. To 'Ali, Ziyad's bastardy had not 
been fully proved. Ziyad's brother Abu Bakr, one of the Prophet's compa- 
nions, denied Abu Sufyan's claims that he was Ziyad's father (Tash, II, 
31-37). 

2. According to Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, not only did 'Uthman 
ignore Hakam bin Abi'l-'As' betrayal of the Prophet, he also broke his 
agreement with the selection board to which he promised to adhere to 
Abu Bakr's and 'Umar's traditions. The latter, despite 'Uthman's entrea- 
ties, would not allow Hakam to enter Medina. Besides 'Ali, 'Uthman was 
reproached by Zubayr, Talha, Sa'd, 'Abd al-Rahman, 'Ammar Yasir 
and 'A'isha for this sacrilege. The Prophet's alleged permission for 
Hakam's return to Medina is a Sunni fabrication. 
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The 'Allama goes on to say that Hakam's old age was no guarantee 
of his harmlessness; an old and experienced person could organise rebel- 
lion better than a young and an immature leader (Tash, IT, 39-50). 

3. According to the Kitab al-siyasa by 'Abd- Allah bin Muslim bin 
Qutayba, 'Uthman was unable to answer the charges of wastefully 
squandering the funds belonging to the bayt al-mal on his relatives and 
proteges, ignoring the rights of those who took part in jihad (Tash, II, 58). 
According to the authentic Sunni works, the first six years of 'Uthman's 
rule were more popular with the Quraysh than those of 'Umar because 
of his leniency towards them. In the last six years 'Uthman's nepotism 
and extravagance alienated people from him. The Shaqshaqiyya sermon 
by 'Ali in the Nahj al-balagha says that 'Uthman and his relations "ate 
Allah's funds as the camels grazed the spring grass". One of Prophet 
Muhammad's prophecies, related by Abu Dharr, says that the Prophet 
had warned the people that after him the imams would embezzle public 
funds (Tash, II, 59-60). The 'Allama sneeringly goes on to say that 
the Sunni conscience is upset at condemning the Prophet's three succes- 
sors but it does not worry them when denigrating the Prophet, hence 
they must not forget that the Prophet's companions also criticised 
'Uthman's nepotism. Even Shah Wall-Allah in the Izalat al-khafti quotes 
'Amr bin 'As' statement saying that Abu Bakr and 'Umar did not 
misappropriate public property but after them it was seized with impu- 
nity (Tash, II, 61-62). 

The 'Allama does not believe that 'Uthman's wealth was unlimited. 
According to Kabuh, however, 'Uthman was an alchemist and was able 
to manufacture gold. The Shah does not endorse this singular assertion 
but traces 'Uthman's wealth to his enormous share of booty during 
'Umar's reign. However, according to Sunni ahadith, ''Uthman pleaded 
that his wealth emanated from his wages for supervising the bayt al-mal. 
Even if we accepted the Shah's plea that 'Uthman paid himself for the 
enormous gifts he bestowed on his sons-in-law, he still violated the Prophet's 
tradition by spending money on luxury items. The Sunnis defence of 
his award of the khums from Ifhqiyya to Marwan has already been rejected 
by 'Abd al-Jabbar Mu'tazili, 114 ibn 'Abd al-Barr Muhaddith 115 and other 
Sunni scholars, says the 'Allama. The Prophet had already cursed Marwan 
and it did not behove 'Uthman to appoint an object of divine wrath as a 

114 The Mu'tazilite scholar 'Abd al-Jabbar bin Ahmad al-Hamadani al-Asadabadi 
(d. 415/1025) is famous as the qddi al-quddt (chief qddi). Besides d-Mughni, he was 
the author of an important work on prophecy entitled DalaHl JVubuwwah Sayyidina 
Muhammad. Supra, p. 418. 

115 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr al-Narnari (d. 463/1070) was a Cordovan scholar. His Kitab al- 
isti'dbji ma'rifat al-ashdb is an important biographical dictionary of the Prophet's 
companions. He also wrote many important works on Malik! fiqh. 
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commander and governor. The money paid by Marwan for the booty 
he purchased was a trifle (Tash, II, 70-78). 

The 'Allama goes on to say that it is not necessarily correct that every- 
thing which is lawful for the subject is lawful for the ruler. It is lawful 
for the subject to obtain his share from the fay 116 and ghanima but it is not 
lawful for the imam to appropriate the entire bayt aUmal himself (Tash, 

II, 78). m 
4. The replacement of superior with inferior, the 'Allama says, is 
reprehensible. Were we to accept conquest and empire building as the 
criteria for righteousness, Yazid, Hajjaj and other tyrants who were 
successful in warfare would have to be treated as righteous. It was, 
however, Shah Isma'il Safavi's wars that converted Mashhad, Shiraz, 
Nishapur and Hirat to Shi'i states, and not the wars of 'Uthman's gover- 
nors, asserts the 'Allama. The Umayyads undoubtedly conquered Sind but 
they did not disseminate true spiritual values there. The Umayyad 
domination proves the hadith, "Verily Allah strengthens his religion 
through malefactors" (Tash, II, 85-86). 

So far as the Shi'i historians were concerned, the 'Allama says that there 
were two ibn Qutaybas. No work by the Shi'i ibn Qutayba is extant. 
Ibn Qutayba, the author of Kitab al-siyasa, was a Sunni and so was 
Ahmad bin A'tham Kufl although he was devoted to the Ahl al-Bayt. 
Samsati has only abridged Tarikh Tabari. He has not inserted any 
additional material. Had Abu Musa deserved to be killed, 'Ali would 
have killed him. 'Amr bin 'As merited death only after he joined 
Mu'awiya and rebelled against 'Ali. The Sunni satirists whom 
the Shah quotes should have learned the shari'a first, the 'Allama says. 
They seemed not to know that the shari'a did not permit punishment 
unless a crime was committed. He goes on to say that the Shi'is drew 
upon only those Khawarij charges which were based on Sunni principles 
and did not use them mainly to increase the number of indictments. He 
reminds the Shah that he himself had admitted that when 'Uthman 
dismissed 'Amr bin 'As the latter had not exhibited any treachery. This 
proved that 'Uthman wrongfully dismissed him. The 'Allama contends 
that 'Ali did not remove any officials or governors unfairly (Tash, II, 
87-88). 

5. It was true that the Shi'is did not respect most of the personalities 
whom 'Uthman persecuted but their stories were related only because 
they considered them victims of 'Uthman's tyranny. The Shi'is argued on 
behalf of the Sunnis that the caliph who persecuted such important Sunni 
personalities, definitely acted against the Prophet and thus disqualified 

116 Property and land acquired by the Muslims in conquered territories without 
fighting. 
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himself from holding office. The Shi'is believe that Abu Dharr and 'Ammar 
neither gave up taqiya when it was necessary nor abandoned their duty 
to enforce the lawful and prohibit the unlawful. The Shi'is consider that 
Abu Dharr and 'Ammar strongly protested against Abu Bakr's bay 3 a and 
argued in favour of 'Ali's imama, Mawlana Muhammad Baqir Majlisi 
has quoted a detailed tradition in the Haqq al-yaqin. There was no occasion 
for the Shah to be pleased that 'Uthman persecuted Abu Dharr and 
'Ammar for the alleged non-observance of taqiya. For example, the 'Allama 
says, were a Muslim to abandon an imperative taqiya, urge the infidels to 
accept Islam and be killed, none would praise the infidel for killing the 
Muslim for not practising taqiya. Further the Shi'i posture which the Shah 
tends to assume, does not allow any comparisons between 'Uthman and 
'Ali. To them 'Ali was the legal caliph and his opponents deserved harsh 
punishment. Secondly, 'Ali tried first to reform his opponents by counsel 
and advice and fought them only in self-defence when they would not 
listen. 'Uthman's enemies did not fight him but only urged him to reform, 
Abu Dharr and 'Ammar deserved respect from 'Uthman but 'A'isha, 
Talha andZubayr merited no consideration from 'Ali for he had been told 
to fight them by the Prophet. The Sunnis did not quote any such advice 
to 'Uthman from the Prophet. According to the Bayhaqi (quoted in Sawa'iq 
al-muhriqa), Muhammad had prophesied that Zubayr's war against 'Ali 
would^ be an act of tyranny. Consequently Zubayr's supporters Talha 
and 'A'isha were also in the same category. As they had murdered 'Ali's 
Shi'as, 'Ali killed them in retaliation. Kanz al-'ummal gives a detailed 
account of the incident which favours 'Ali (Tash, II, 101-3). 

The hadith saying that the Prophet had foretold that 'Uthman would 
become a caliph was a Sunni fabrication. As the Sunn! authorities 
believe that the Prophet made no prophecies concerning his successors, 
how could he make one in favour of 'Uthman (Tash, II, 105-6). The 
'Allama goes on to quote extracts from Sunni authorities which indicate 
that 'Uthman showed no patience with those who wished to reform him. 
'Ali considered Abu Dharr's banishment by 'Uthman outrageous (Tash, 
II, 127). Sunni apologies that Abu Dharr himself chose to settle at Rabadha 
are self-contradictory. Even Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith and 
Shah Wali-Allah state that Abu Dharr was banished. The Shah's story 
of Abu Dharr's relations with 'Uthman have no historical basis, asserts 
the 'Allama. Sunni ahadith also state that the Prophet had urged that 
prayers be performed at the correct time although the Muslims were 
governed by rulers who did not care about religion (Tash, II, 130). The 
'Allama's discussion of 'Uthman's brutality against the Prophet's other 
companions is also quite detailed and is designed to show that the Shah, 
in defending 'Uthman, was unable to stick to the Sunni belief that he 
respected all the Prophet's companions (Tash, II, 130-56). 
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6. It is wrong to assume that a large number of 'ulama' say that the 
law of retaliation does not apply to Muslims for killing free Christian and 
Jewish citizens. Abu Hanifa also confirms this fact. According to the 
'Allama, the available evidence did not show that Hurmuzan was involved 
in 'Umar's assassination (Tash, II, 156-61). Secondly, the assassinated 
person's descendants were not empowered to apply the law of retaliation 
without the shari'a judge's permission. Unless Hurmuzan had been ille- 
gally assassinated, 'Ali would not have demanded the imposition of the 
law of retaliation. The 'Allama goes on to say that there was no compa- 
rison between Hurmuzan's murderers and 'Uthman's killers. Hurmuzan's 
assassin was a single known person; conversely, 'Uthman's killers belonged 
to a large group and the person who actually murdered him could not be 
identified. The 'Allama does not agree with the Shah's plea that Hurmu- 
zan's successors were not present in Medina. He goes on to say that 
Hurmuzan was 'Abbas' mawla (protege) and had been converted by him 
to Islam. 'Abbas and his successors were the right people to demand 
qisds and they were present in Medina. As pointed out by Sharif Murtada, 
'Uthman should have informed Hurmuzan's heirs in Ahwaz that, were 
they to demand qisds, their lives would be safe. They would then 
have come to Medina to seek justice. Unable to resist the Muslim 
agitation for the demand for qisds against 'Ubayd-Allah, 'Uthman sent 
him to Kufa and gave him a house and land there. 

The 'Allama goes on to say that no Shi' I work discussed all the indict- 
ments against the first three caliphs and mentioned only a few by way of 
example. Nasir al-Din Tusi says that 'Uthman delayed punishing Walid 
bin 'Aqaba for drinking wine. He is endorsed by eminent Sunni authori- 
ties (Tash, II, 161-65). 

The Shah's defence of 'Uthman's cowardice at Uhud is severely criti- 
cized by the 'Allama. He goes on to say that it was not correct that thirty 
men were left with the Prophet there ; according to some traditions only 
'All was with him. However, the retreat of the entire force was no 
justification for 'Uthman's withdrawal. The 'Allama tauntingly says that 
since all the three caliphs were used to fleeing from battle, perhaps running 
away was no crime in Sunni eyes (Tash, II, 166-67). 

7. Sunni scholars themselves do not agree with the Shah's defence of 
'Uthman in relation to the recitation of four rak'a of prayers at Mina. 
This event has placed them on the horns of a dilemma. For example, 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi writes that 'Uthman recited 
four rak'a because a huge crowd of Muslims from all parts of the Islamic 
world had gathered there. Had he recited only two rak'a (as prescribed 
when on a journey) his followers would have grown confused and would 
believe that two was the normal number required. The 'Allama expresses 
his surprise that a learned scholar like the Shaykh should produce such a 
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flimsy argument. It was a gross violation of the shari'a and the traditions 
of the Prophet, Abu Bakr and 'Umar (Tash, II, 171-80). 

8. The tradition prohibiting the public use of the pasture is wrongl) 
ascribed to the Prophet, says the 'Allama. This order was issued by 
'Umar. The relevant traditions in the Izdlat al-Khafn' also ascribe the 
hama (pastures prohibited to the public) order to 'Umar. On other 
occasions 'Uthman gave various reasons but he was constantly accused of 
violating the shari'a and the Prophet's traditions relating to public rights. 
The Shi'i works, the 'Allama says, do not refer to 'Uthman's decision to 
impose a monopoly on the bazaar and the prohibition on his boats from 
transporting others' goods (Tash, II, 181-84). 

9. Shah Wali- Allah comments in the Izalat al-Khafd ( that 'Umar never 
allowed the award of mawdt lands (uncultivated or land lying fallow) to 
anyone without the permission of the entire Muslim community. However, 
the 'Allama says that according to Jalal al-Din Suyuti, in contradistinction 
to the traditions of Abu Bakr and 'Umar who awarded land in consultation 
with community members, 'Uthman introduced the custom of giving it 
to his associates at his own discretion. Had 'Uthman acted lawfully, 'Ali 
would not have resumed these lands to the caliphate and would not have 
declared 'Uthman "atrocious". The Nahj al-balagha also refers to 'Uth- 
man's other innovations. The 'Allama goes on to say that giving Fadak in 
iqta 117 to Marwan shows that 'Uthman gave even cultivated lands to his 
associates in this way. 'Uthman ignored Abu Bakr's arguments that Fadak 
belonged to the entire Muslim community and had been denied to the 
Prophet's beloved daughter on these grounds (Tash, II, 185-87). 

10. The assistance of the Prophet's companions and their consent to 
'Uthman's assassination is proven from reliable Sunni works and its 
denial by the Shah displays his ignorance of the works of his own sect, 
says the 'Allama. According to the Isti'db, the ansdrs assisted 'Uthman's 
assassins while Jalal al-Din Suyuti says that the Prophet's companions 
did not help 'Uthman. A hadith in the Kanz al-'ummal says that the 
Prophet's companions publicized 'Uthman's faults, ignored his merits 
and inspired others to kill him. A different hadith in the same work says 
that 'Uthman cursed the Prophet's companions who were insincere in their 
promises to help him. Suyuti in his Tarikh al-khulafd' quotes a dialogue 
between Zuhri and Sa'id Musayyab which shows that the Prophet's 
companions forcefully condemned 'Uthman's rule, abandoned him and 
did not repel the rebels' siege. Other Sunni works such as the Mawahib 
Laduniyya, Haydt al-haywdn and Kitdb al-fusul by Nur al-Din also corro- 

117 In the early centuries of Islam, iqta' comprised portions of territory granted in semi- 
ownership to military commanders subject to the payment of 'ushr for military 
and administrative services. 
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borate the works already mentioned, asserts the 'Allama. He goes on to 
say that the Shah's contention that the Prophet's companions never failed 
to help 'Uthman had no basis (Tash, II, 189-205). However, they sent 
water to him and to the women and children who were besieged with him. 
'Ali also ordered his son, Ja'far's sons and his slave Qambar to make sure 
that the innocent children and women in the house were supplied with 
adequate food and water and were not molested. 'Ali considered that 
'Uthman's innovations in government had made him unworthy to hold 
office and did not discourage the rebels' demand for 'Uthman's abdication. 
Some Sunni sources, says the 'Allama, wrongly ask us to believe that 'Ali, 
his sons and relations defended 'Uthman (Tash, II, 206-7). However, 
conversely, although Mu'awiya later blamed Hasan and Husayn they 
did not have any hand in 'Uthman's assassination either. Likewise Talha 
and Zubayr, contends the 'Allama, did not help 'Uthman and were in 
collusion with his assassins. All important Sunni traditions quote 'Ali's 
posture in the movement to the effect that neither he killed 'Uthman nor 
did he consider his assassination improper. In his celebrated Shaqshaqiyya 
sermon, 'Ali strongly condemned him. Lastly, even Nasr- Allah Kabuli, 
whom the Shah plagiarizes, asserts the 'Allama, does not deny the fact 
that 'Uthman was not buried for three days because of the terror generated 
by the assassins. The date of his assassination given by the Shah was not 
acceptable to many scholars ; according to some it took place on 1 2 Dhu'l- 
hijja and according to others on 24 Dhu'lhijja (Tash, II, 207-20). 

Answer to the Shah's Defence of the ShI'I Mata'in against 'A'isha 

1 . 'Allama Hilli in the Kashf al-Haqq does not mention the indictments 
against 'A'isha separately. They were discussed in connection with the 
charges against those Prophet's companions who opposed 'Ali. Nasr-Allah 
Kabuli, drawing upon the Kashf al-Haqq and other works by 'Allama 
Hilli, made a separate section for them, inventing the tenth charge him- 
self. Concentrating on the Shah's answers, the 'Allama says that to the 
Shi'is, neither was 'A'isha sincere nor beloved by the Prophet. She was 
also not cleansed from sin. Ibn Hajar's Fath al-Bari states that, according 
to Tabari, 'A'isha, after the end of the Jamal war, admitted to 'Ammar 
Yasir that her expedition violated the Qur'anic injunction to the Prophet's 
wives "And stay in your houses" 118 (Tash, II, 224). According to the 
Rawdat al-ahbab, after his "farewell pilgrimage", the Prophet told his 
wives that pilgrimage was no longer necessary for them. After the Prophet's 
death, Suda, Zaynab bint Jahsh and Umm-Salama never left their houses 
considering it would imply disrespect for the Qur'an. The 'Allama goes 
on to say that the Shah's apologetic reasoning that the verse in the Qur'an 



118 Qur'an, XXXIII, 33. 
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did not prohibit the Prophet's wives from leaving their houses but called 
upon them only to refrain from loafing like bazaar women with a scarf 
over their head, was baseless. Sunni interpretations in Fath al-Bari and in 
other Sunni works do not differ from the Shi'i interpretations. The 
'Allama rejects the Shah's excuse for 'A'isha's expedition against 'Ali as 
designed to serve Muslim interests, on the following grounds : 

1 . A war in which a number of important companions of the Prophet 
and thousands of Muslims were killed did not serve Muslim interests. 

2. Qisas is implemented by a just caliph and is not a female concern. 

3. As the Prophet's leading companions and his wives did not approve 
of 'A'isha's expedition, it is wrong to call it equivalent to hajj and 'umra. 
'Ammar Yasir's objections as given in the Fath al-Bari have already been 
mentioned. According to the Rawdat al-ahbdb 'Ali sent Zayd bin Sawhan 
and others to 'A'isha to persuade her to remain within her house as the 
Qur'an commanded, and she admitted that she had been unable to counter 
their arguments. The Sahih Bukhari says that on the day of the battle of 
Jamal 'A'isha recalled the Prophet's comments on the elevation of Kisra's 
daughter to the throne. He had remarked that those who entrusted their 
rule to a woman would never prosper (Tash, II, 226-27). Ibn Hajar 
quotes a statement by Abu. Hanifa showing that 'A'isha's war against 
'Ali was misguided. According to the Khwass al-umma by Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, 
the Prophet's wife Umm-Salama told 'A'isha that her expedition contra- 
vened the Prophet's teachings and was illegal (Tash, II, 233). 

The 'Allama then reproduces excerpts from standard leading Sunni scholars 

to show that 'A'isha violated the Qur'anic injunction and disobeyed the 

Prophet's orders. The 'Allama goes on to say. that there was no similarity 

between Fatima's visit to the ansars 3 houses and the 'A'isha's war. The verse 

refers to the Prophet's wives, not to his daughter. Moreover Fatima visited 

the ansars 3 houses to complain about Abu Bakr's atrocities and to seek help 

in redressing the Caliph's wrongs. She was taken by her own husband and 

was accompanied by her sons. According to Sunni beliefs the principal 

aim in appointing a khalifa was the implementation of penal laws. Had 

qisas against 'Uthman's assassin been proposed, the majority of the 

Prophet's companions would have raised their voices in protest. 

The 'Allama fiercely criticises the Shah for trusting ibn Outayba's 

history more than the Qur'an. He continues that the Shi'is quote ibn 

Qutayba mainly because the Sunnis rely heavily on him (Tash, II, 232- 
36). 

2. According to Sunni principles, the sultan is the custodian {wall) 
of those who have no: guardians. The Sunnis themselves believe that after 
'Uthman's death, 'Ali was the sultan. 3 A'isha was neither the guardian 
of 'Uthman's successors nor a khalifa. In his letter quoted in Kamal al-Din 
Muhammad bin Talha Shafi'is' Matalib al-sa'ul, 'All wrote to 'A'isha 
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saying that by leaving her house she had sinned both against Allah and 
the Prophet. Her war was not going to serve the people's interest. Military 
leadership by women was not desirable. She was not entitled to demand 
qisds for 'Uthman's blood as he was an Umayyad and she belonged to 
the Taym clan. She should return home and fear God and the Prophet 
(Tash, II, 238). 

The 'Allama continues that the Shah's claim that 'A'isha bore no 
malice against 'Ali was absolutely wrong. According to the section "Kitab 
al-Salat" in the Sahih Bukhari, when during his last illness the Prophet was 
walking to the mosque, 'A'isha's hatred of 'All was so deep that she would 
not even utter his name. 'Abd al-Razzaq and ibn Ishaq also give similar 
accounts (Tash, II, 239). When 'A'isha was informed of 'Ali's death she 
was overjoyed. According to ibn Taymiyya too 'A'isha cursed 'Ali 

(Tash, II, 240-41). 

The 'Allama goes on to say that besides ibn Qutayba, Ahmad bin 
A'tham and Samsati, whom the Shah incorrectly thought to be Shi'is, the 
leading Sunni authorities, such as 'Ali bin Burhan al-Din al-Halabi al- 
Shafi'i, the author of Insn al- Uyun; 119 ibn al-Jawzi, the author of the 
Tadhkirat al-khawass and Jamal al-Din Muhaddith, the author of the 
Rawdat al-ahbab, have said that 'A'isha used to censure 'Uthman during 
his lifetime for violating the Prophet's traditions and incite people to kill 
him, calling him "the na'thal" (a man with a long beard). According to 
leading Sunni authorities the 'Allama says, 'Ali also accused 'A'isha of 
condemning 'Uthman as a heretic while he was still alive and urging 
people to kill him (Tash, II, 241-46). 

3. The 'Allama quotes extracts relating to 'A'isha's halt at the 
Hawab spring from important Sunni scholars and adds that the Shah's 
conclusions were wrong. The Prophet's advice to his wives was to leave 
Hawab and return home as 'A'isha understood. Had she done this, war 
would have been averted and the Muslims would not have been mas- 
sacred. Those who considered that her war against 'Ali served the cause 
of peace and Muslim interests were perverse and bigoted (Tash, II, 241- 
54). 

4. Leading Sunni authorities assert that the bayt al-mai was seized 
and 'Uthman bin Hanif disgraced on 'A'isha's orders. Talha and Zubayr 
killed forty of 'Ali's Shi'is who were defending the bayt al-m&L According 
to a Sunni hadith in Mishkdt, appropriation of the baytal-mal without the 
Imam's consent brought everlasting damnation. Consequently, Talha and 

119 al-Halabi (d. 1044/1635), the author of Insan al-'Uyun, commonly known as al-Sira 
al-Halabiyya, was a very popular author. His Insan, the Prophet's biography, is 
largely based on 'Uyun al-athdr by ibn Sayyid an-Nas (d. 659/1261) and al-Salibi's 
al-Sira al-Sha'miyya but it also contains important additional material. 
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Zubayr earned a place in hell. The 'Allama states that no work mentions 
that, 'Aisha apologised to them ; even Nasr-Allah Kabuli does not refer 
to it. Talha and Zubayr 's brutality, the 'Allama says, cannot be com- 
pared with the steps taken by Malik Ashtar for he acted in obedience 
to the Caliph's orders and 'A'isha, whom they obeyed, was not a 
caliph. When 'Ali became caliph he did not dismiss Abu Musa Ash'ari. 
As mentioned by ibn Hajar, action was taken against him only after he 
refused to obey 'Ali's orders and did nothing to prevent the people of 
Kufa from rebelling. According to the Rawdat al-ahbab, when the people 
of Kufa heard Malik's army arrive they besieged the governor's palace 
and destroyed Abu Muas's property. Afterwards he was allowed to 
transfer his possessions to a different place. His house was not burnt but 
his property was looted (Tash, II, 255-260). 

5. With reference to Hafsa's revelation to 'A'isha that the Prophet 
had spent the night with Mariya but had subsequently promised to make 
her unlawful to him, the 'Allama comments that Muslims are not permit- 
ted to divulge each other's secrets. Hafsa and 'A'isha were both culpable 
of revealing the secrets of the Prophet's private life and breaking the pledge 
given to him. The "frowning of the Qur'an'' 120 on the incident could 
not be disputed. They even divulged the secret to their respective fathers, 
making the Prophet's private life a scandal (Tash, II, 262-64). 

6. The Shah's answer that jealousy was intrinsic to women was 
borrowed from Ibtal al-batil, the 'Allama says. He adds that in reply Qadi 
Nur- Allah had written that jealousy was also unlawful and a sin. As 
admitted by the Shah himself, 'A'isha was jealous of Khadlja. This makes 
'A'isha a sinner. The 'Allama accuses the Shah of wilfully omitting the 
name of the lady who was guilty of jealousy in the story related by him. 
The Shah had written that according to a hadith, the Prophet was once 
staying with one of his wives when another wife sent over some delicious 
food to him. The wife in whose house the Prophet was staying took the tray 
from the hands of the girl who had brought it and dashed it to the ground. 
The Prophet began to pick the food up himself. He commented, "your 



120 The following verses of the Qur'an refer to the incident : 

"O Prophet ! Why bannest thou that which Allah hath made lawful for thee, 
seeking to please thy wives ? And Allah is Forgiving, Merciful." (Qur'an, LXVI, 1). 
It was followed by the verses : 

"When the Prophet confided a fact unto one of his wives and when she afterward 
divulged it and Allah apprised him thereof, he made known (to her) part thereof 
and passed over part. And when he told it her she said : Who hath told thee ? He 
said : The Knower, the Aware hath told me." (Qur'an, LXVI, 3). 
"It may happen that his Lord, if he divorce you, will give him in your stead wives 
better than you, submissive (to Allah), believing, pious, penitent, inclined to fasting, 
widows and maids." Qur'di, LX VI, 5. 
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mother was full of jealousy." The Shah had concluded that, since the 
Prophet did not take exception, it was not proper for the communityto 
complain. The 'Allama asserts that according to 'Ali bin Yahya bin Tsa 
bin Hazla al-Hakim Baghdadi, the author of the Tarikh Baghdad, the 
jealous lady was 'A'isha and the other was Safiya. According to this 
source, the Prophet was very angry. 

7. 'Ali Hamadani {Muwaddat al-qurba) says that the Prophet had told 
'A'isha that anyone who fought 'Ali was infidel and would be consigned to 
hell. She was sorry that she had forgotten that hadith and believed that 
her repentance would not be accepted. The 'Allama quotes further 
ahddith on .the subject. 'A'isha cried over her participation in the war. 
'Ali also grieved but not because he had fought 'A'isha. He regretted 
the deaths of the Prophet's companions and his followers such as 'Ammar 
Yasir and Uways Qarani (Tash, II, 268-70). 

8. The ahddith relating the Prophet's prophecy that Abu Bakr and 
'Umar would be buried near him were Sunni fabrications and could not be 
used against the Shi'is. Imam Hasan did not seek permission to be buried 
in the Prophet's tomb. As the son of Fatima who had inherited the major 
share of the Prophet's property, Hasan did not need permission. The Sunnis 
did not believe that deceased prophets left any estate. Muhammad had 
left one daughter and nine wives, so in any case 'A'isha's portion would 
not amount to more than a cubit in the Prophet's tomb. The Shah's 
plea that 'A'isha's possession of her house was established by the ruling 
of faqihs (jurists) was unacceptable, says the 'Allama. He continues that 
rights should be established on the basis of the Qur'an and the ahddith, 
for the judgments of faqih always differed. According to the Qur'anic 
verse, the houses in which wives lived were their husband's property. 
The verse says : 

"O Prophet ! When ye (men) put away women, put them away for their 
(legal) period and reckon the period, and keep your duty to Allah, 
your Lord. Expel them not from their houses, nor let them go forth 
unless they commit open immorality. Such are the limits (imposed by) 
Allah ; and whoso transgresseth Allah's limits he verily wrongeth his 
soul ! Thou knowest not : it may be that Allah will afterward bring 
some new thing to pass." 121 

This verse firmly establishes the Prophet's right over the houses in 
which his wives lived. 

The leading Sunni scholars such as Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Qadi ai-Qudat, 
Muhibb al-Din Abu'l-Walid (Rawd al-mandzir) pointedly mention in 



121 Qur'an, LXV, 1. 
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their works that ' A'isha prohibited the burial of Imam Hasan in the Prophet's 
tomb. According to some Sunni evidence she herself arrived on the spot 
riding a camel, with her supporters and war was only avoided because of 
Hasan's will saying that, should there be any violence, his body should 
be buried in Baqi' (Tash, II, 272-76). 

9. It was wrong to generalise the Prophet's specific remarks when he 
pointed towards 'A'isha's house. According to 'Abd-Allah ibn 'Umar, 
during his sermon the Prophet specifically indicated 'A'isha's house. 
Malik Ashtar and his associates marched against 'Uthman to crush the 
insurrection (film) which the policy of the Caliph and his associates had 
unleashed. The Sunni leaders and not the Shi'is were the pioneers of 
Jitna. The Prophet's visits to 'A'isha's house could not, as the Shah pleads, 
uproot her heresy, for the wives of Noah and Lot were also heretics although 
the latter lived in the same house with them. Joseph was imprisoned in 
the same cell but the two infidels who shared it were not converted. 

10. The indictment relating to 'A'isha's slave-girl was invented by 
Nasr-Allah Kabuli and was discussed by him at some length. No Sunni 
or Shi'i work contains that story, so any discussion would be futile. 

Answer to the Shah's Defence of the Shi'i Indictment of the 
Prophet's Companions 

1 . It was wrong to limit the indictments against the Prophet's compa- 
nions to ten. The Shah has, the 'Allama says, distorted 'Allama Hilli's 
discussion on the subject. It should be noted that the indictments do not 
refer to all the Prophet's companions for the Shi'is admire many of them. 
Qadi Niir-Allah Shustari had given accounts praising some one hundred 
of them. The munafiqs (hypocrites) who fled from the Prophet's battles, 
however, were also included in the "companions" category. The principal 
cause of the Uhud defeat, as detailed in the Sunni works, was the 
indiscipline and subsequent violation of the Prophet's instructions by the 
so-called "companions". 'Ali remained steadfast during the battle ; the 
Prophet's uncle Hamza was killed. The Qur'an frowns on those who took 
to their heels, while ultimately pardoning them thus : 

"Allah verily made good His promise unto you when ye routed them 
by His leave, until (the moment) when your courage failed you, and ye 
disagreed about the order and ye disobeyed, after He had shown you 
that for which ye long. Some of you desired the world, and some 
of you desired the Hereafter. Therefore He made you flee from 
them, that He might try you. Yet now He hath forgiven you. Allah 
is a Lord of Kindness to believers." 122 



122 Qur'an, III 152. 
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Of 'Ali and the martyrs, the Our'an says, 

"Of the believers are men who are true to that which they cove- 
nanted with Allah." 123 

The 'Allama goes on to say that the Sahih Bukhdri also speaks of the 
Prophet's companions' flight at Uhud and Hunayn. The Hunayn defeat in 
fact took place because of the pride exhibited by Abu Bakr over the enor- 
mous number of soldiers who had flocked around the Prophet. The Sunni 
works such as Mulla Qushji's Sharh Tajrid, Mawahib Laduniyya, Fath al-Bari 
and the htl'ab show that the Prophet's first three caliphs also fled, let 
alone the other so-called "eminent companions" (Tash, II, 284-86). 

'Ali considered that flight from the battle at Uhud amounted to infide- 
lity and the Shi'i 'ulama', following in their Imam's footsteps, condemn 
those who ran away and did not remain steadfast under the Prophet's 
banners (Tash, 11,290). The 'Allama goes on to say that the Shah's 
apology for them that they were not ma 3 sum and could sin, left no doubt 
they had concealed the Prophet's injunctions at Ghadir-Khumm. In the 
same way they had ignored the Prophet's commands regarding, 'All's 
succession and chosen Abu Bakr as caliph hoping that, after repentance, 
they would be forgiven by Allah (Tash, II, 291-92). 

2. The Shah has distorted the original Shi'i indictment. His statement 
does not separate the drum beating which was part of the childish enter- 
tainments and the cry of grain camels and seems to create the impression 
that the drums were beaten to proclaim the camels' arrival. However, 
the Prophet's companions preferred both to his sermons. The 'Allama 
says that ignorance of the shari'a laws at that late stage of the Prophet's 
career was no apology. According to the Fath al-Bari on those occasions 
not more than twelve people remained with the Prophet. These must 
have been 'Ali and his followers and not Abu Bakr and 'Umar (Tash, 
II, 294-98). 

3. The Prophet would not refer to known apostates as his companions 
but to those whose apostasy was not publicly known. The Shi'i indictment 
of innovation was directed only against the above companions and not 
against those who were sincere believers (Tash, II, 299-314). 

4. The Shah's answer has already been refuted in connection with 
the indictment of 'Umar for not providing the Prophet with pen and 
paper as requested. The Shah was not able to prove that the members 
of the Ahl al-Bayt were present. The Prophet had already dictated impor- 
tant counsel to 'Ali and this last document was intended to guide 'Umar 



123 Qur'an, XXXIII, 23. 
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and his associates. When they were driven away, there appeared no need 
to write anything. 

5. The exegesis Dun Manthur says that on the night of the battle of 
Ahzab the Prophet asked if someone would volunteer to collect information 
for him. None responded. The Prophet then detailed Abu Bakr but he 
excused himself saying, "astaghfir- Allah" (God forgive me). Then he 
ordered Hudhayfa who obeyed immediately. Other Sunni ahadith also 
indicate that Abu Bakr and 'Umar were too scared to readily accede to 
the Prophet's order as had Hudhayfa. To the Shah's objections that 'Ali 
also failed to respond, the 'Allamasays that as it was a Sunni hadith which 
mentioned the event, it was for them to give the reply. Secondly, 'Ali's 
presence was not mentioned. Thirdly, as pointed out by the author of 
Sawaqi\ other duties, such as digging ditches were also under way. It was 
nothing but the Nasibi mentality of the Shah which made him jump to 
blame 'Ali (Tash, II, 322-25). 

6. A hadith in the Kanz al-ummal shows that the Prophet told his 
companions that some members of his umma would be taken to hell ; he 
would intercede for them but God would reply that he did not know the 
sinful innovations they had initiated. The members of the umma in the 
hadith represented some particular companions who had seriously deviated 
from the path shown by the Prophet. 'Ali was not included among them 
for he was part of the Prophet's self (Tash, II, 326-28). 

7. The portions attributing reprehensible behaviour to the taba'in 
which the Shah claimed the Shi'is had ignored were not included in all 
ahadith. The Shi'is could not be condemned for omitting them. However, 
these omissions were not opposed to the Shi'i interest but helpful to them. 
The hadith did not deal with the incitement of the muhajirin (migrants 
from Mecca to Medina) to oppression, but discussed the Prophet's compa- 
nions' brutality to the poor and the muhajirin and the appointment of their 
favourites as governors. Nawawi 124 in his commentary on the Sahih 
Muslim and the celebrated Shafi'l scholar Qartabi, confirm the above 
interpretation ; the latter quotes from ibn 'Abbas. Other ahadith mention 
the jealousies and rancour among the Prophet's companions. The 
treasuries of Persia and Byzantine were seized by them and not by 
Muhammad bin Abu Bakr and Malik Ashtar. None of the latter was 
Prophet's companion and could in no case be condemned by him, says 
the 'Allama (Tash, II, 231-36). 

8. 'Umar's intention to burn Fatima's house is mentioned in all stan- 
dard Sunni works including the Izalat aUKhafa' by Shah Wali-Allah. 
'Umar warned those who had assembled there that if they met again in 

124 al-Minhaj ft Shark Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj by Abu Zakariya Yahya ibn Sharaf al- 
Nawawi (d. 676/1277). 
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Fatima's house, despite his respect for her, he would burn it down. 'Aii's 
bay' a was made under similar circumstances. Several Sunni works say 
that 'Umar took wood and fire with him. They show that 'Ali, who 
considered himself the Prophet's rightful successor, made bay'a under 
duress. Other relevant facts occur in the discussion on the indictments 
against 'Umar. Those who intended to kill 'Ali could not spare Fatima. 
In the Shaqshaqiyya sermon {Nahj al-balagha) 'Ali describes the Prophet's 
companions' brutality and Sunni authorities such as Taftazani, Qushji, 
Gaziruni and Lahawri also discussed this in their works. Their cruelty 
is also mentioned in the Kitab al-imama by ibn Qutayba (Tash, II, 342-48). 
The Izdlat al-Khafd' mentions in different places that the people were not 
divinely ordained to fight under 'All's banner although they were in the 
case of the first three caliphs. The Prophet, according to the Izdlat al- 
Khafa\ knew that although 'Ali would be chosen as a caliph he would not 
be helped by his associates. As discussed earlier, the 'Allama quotes other 
works to prove that the Prophet's first three caliphs as well as 'A'isha, 
Talha and Zubayr, hated 'Ali (Tash, II, 349-68). 

9. 'Allama Hilli quotes two traditions from Jama' bayn al-Sahihayn 
the first (No. 21) contains the word "umma" (community) and the other 
"Prophet's companions". Hence according to him, the Prophet's compa- 
nions were meant in the first one also and his reproaches consequently 
refer to them. The 'Allama goes on to say that the Sunnis were past masters 
at inventing lies and calumnies. The words "A curse be on liars" were 
always on Shi'i lips, hence they could not lie themselves. The 'Allama 
continues that the Shah incorrectly accuses the Shi'is of believing that 
God created good and Satan created evil ; conversely the Shi'is consider 
that human beings themselves create their deeds including matters relating 
to good and evil. The Imams' hadith enjoined them to respect JVawruz 
and to avoid certain actions when the moon was in Scorpio or in the dark 
period between the old and new moon. The legality of mut'a (marriage 
for a fixed period) has already been discussed. The 'Allama states that 
the Shi'is did not tear their garments in order to imitate the fire-worshippers 
of Fars. According to the Imams' traditions the mourning for Imam 
Husayn's martyrdom imitated the traditions of the Ahl al-Bayt. The 
'Allama goes on to say that eminent sufis in their samd' (audition) tore 
their garments and ascribed their action to the Prophet's traditions. Why 
should not they be condemned ?, asks the 'Allama (Tash, II, 370-72). 

10. The "qawm" (clan) in the hadith referred to that of 'A'isha's 
people such as Abu Bakr, Talha, Zubayr and ibn Zubayr and not 
the entire tribe as the Shah or Fadl ibn Ruzbihan consider. Muhibb 
al-Din Sulayman Baghdadi Tawfi, an eminent Sunni authority, in the 
Shark Arba'in Shaykh Muhyi al-Din Nawawi, stated that the rebuilding of 
Ka'ba based on Abraham's traditions was imperative but the Prophet 
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refrained from doing so in deference to his followers' sentiments. These 
followers, the 'Allama comments, were 'A'isha's kith and kin (Tash, II, 
374-78). 

The 'Allama concludes his works with a discussion on some other Sunni 
indictments not mentioned by the Shah. We shall also ignore them. 

Confutation of Chapter 11 : Musari' al-af ham 'ala qala' al-awham 

The confutation of chapter eleven was written by 'Allama Mufti 
Muhammad Q, iili. It seeks to counter the Shah's account of Shi'i charac- 
teristics. The 'Allama says that twenty-five awhdm (misconceptions) 
attributed by the Shah to the Shi'i 'ulama' exhibit the Sunni rejection 
of the Hsmat (impeccability) and tahdrat (purity) of the Ahl al-Bayt. 

1 . The Sunni attempt to make the status of the Prophet's companions 
equivalent to that of the Ahl al-Bayt was compatible neither with their 
principles nor those of the Shi'is. The following verses of the Qur'an 
make obedience to the Ahl al-Bayt imperative ! 

"O ye who believe ! Obey Allah, and obey the messenger and those 
of you who are in authority ;" 125 

The following verse makes obedience to the truthful obligatory while 
strongly condemning obedience to liars and frauds. 

"O ye who believe ! Be careful of your duty to Allah, and be with 
the truthful." 126 

The tathlr verse (XXXIII, 33) shows that 'ismat (impeccability) and 
tahdrat (purity) are confined only to the Ahl al-Bayt. Consequently, the 
'Allama says the opponents of the Prophet's kinfolk were sinners and 
disobedient to Allah and the Prophet (M. A., 8a-b). The analogy that 
Imam Abu Hanifa's disciples, Qadi Abu Yusuf and Muhammad bin 
Hasan Shaybani, differed from their teachers on a large number of legal 
principles does not apply to opposition to the Ahl al-Bayt. Since Abu 
Hanifa Kiifi was not ma'sum, his opposition by them was lawful but 'Ali, 
according to the tathir verse and some famous ahddith, was ma 3 sum, hence 
opposition to him entailed their damnation. 'Ali's open condemnation of 
Caliph 'Uthman, the 'Allama continues, was not motivated by personal 
prejudice but by 'Uthman's radical departures from the truth and his 
sins against God and the Prophet. By no stretch of the imagination was 
'Uthman an imam (M. A., 8b-9a). 

125 Qur'an, IV, 59. 

126 Qur'an, IX, 119. 
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2. As mentioned in the chapter on imdma, the imam, according to 
Shi'i rules, is appointed by God and the Prophet. Consequently after the 
Prophet's death, the rightful imam was 'Ali. He was superior to his 
subjects in all respects including moral qualities and achievements such 
as learning, patience, asceticism, generosity, bravery and purity (M. A., 
9b-lla). 

3. According to the Shi'is, the Prophet's hadith calling 'All "the 
gateway of the city of knowledge" is designed to call upon the umma to 
seek 'All's guidance in all questions of knowledge. 'Ali's superiority is a 
proof of his overall supremacy and that is the most important condition 
for an imam. The Shi'i arguments do not in any way deviate from the 
point (M. A., lib). 

4. The 'Allama, accusing the Shah of misinterpreting the Shi'i line 
of arguments, says that they draw upon both ahadith and reasoning to 
prove that 'Ali was ma 3 sum. They consequently then conclude that 'Ali 
was the imam, with supreme authority and power, immediately after the 
Prophet's death. They are not interested in the Sunni apology that he 
became caliph in his turn (M. A., 12b). 

5. According to the 'Allama, the Shah's efforts to discover different 
meanings in the application of the term "imam" to the Prophet and his 
successors, amounts to begging the question. 'Ismat is imperative for both 
the Prophet and his successors. The Qur'anic verse making 'Ali nafs (the 
self) of the Prophet means 'Ali possessed Muhammad's all attributes 
except prophethood. The analogy of a lion and bravery does not apply 
to this case (M. A., 13a-b). 

6. To the Shi'is the Hsrnat of the Imams is not illogical ; it is a valid 
deduction (M. A., 14a). 

7. The Shi'is believe that prophetic sovereignty is dependant on 
'ismat. Miracles confirm the sovereignty but 'ismat does not emanate from 
miracles. Abu Bakr's dismissal from his commission to convey the Bar tit at 

■ chapter was not based on Arab custom. No ancient Arab literature confirms 
the Sunni explanation. The Prophet who, according to divine command, 
dismissed Abu Bakr, was not unaware of pre-Islamic Arab customs 
(M. A., 14b). 

8. The Shi'i arguments concerning the earlier infidelity of Abu Bakr 
and 'Umar are based on the Qur'anic verse which says, 

"And (remember) when his Lord tried Abraham with (His) com- 
mands, and he fulfilled them, He said : Lo! I have appointed thee a 
leader for mankind. (Abraham) said : And of my offspring (will there 
be leaders) ? He said : My covenant includeth not wrongdoers." 127 



127 Qur'dn, II, 124. 
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The 'Allama pleads that all infidels and polytheists, as the Qur'an says, 
are wrongdoers. The sins of the past are not exempted ; consequently 
Qur'anic injunctions disqualify Abu Bakr and 'Umar from the caliphate. 
There is no contradiction in the Shi'i arguments (M. A., 15a-b). 

9. Both the objection and answer by Q,adj Nur-Allah Shustari, says 
the 'Allama, have been misinterpreted by the Shah. According to Shi'is 
beliefs, 'Ali was both actually and potentially an Imam, hence his super- 
session amounted to a violation of the Prophet's analogy of Moses and 
Aaron and was a great sin (M. A., 15b-17a). 

10. Accusing the Shah of misunderstanding the Shi'i arguments, the 
'Allama says that the Shi'i belief in 'ismat is based on the Tathir verse 
(XXXIII, 33) and not on the syllogism presented by the Shah (M. A., 
17a). 

11. The superiority of Prophet Muhammad's deputy over the rest 
of the prophets is a logical consequence of the Prophet's ascendancy. 
Whatever is not true of the source is also not true of the product (M. A., 1 7b) . 

12. The Shi'is do not believe that 'Umar was the Prophet's adviser ; 
to them he was only an obstructionist (M. A., 17b). 

13 and 14. The Shi'is consider the first three caliphs were sinners 
for deeper reasons and not simply because they were not ma 3 sum as observed 
by the Shah (M. A., 17b-18a). 

15. The commemoration of tragedies and joyful events is designed to 
refresh the memories of those occasions and their connection with the 
original events is undisputed. The 'Allama contradicts the Shah's obser- 
vations that the birthdays of the prophets were not declared festive days. 
He reminds the Shah that Prophet Muhammad's birthday was brilliantly 
celebrated by all Sunnis and that robes of honour were distributed by the 
sultans. The Shi'is also hold festivities on the birthdays of prophets and 
imams. They observe mourning on the death anniversary of the Prophet. 
In fact the Shi'i days of festivity and mourning are not confined to those 
mentioned by the Shah. They are numerous. Imam Rida had urged his 
followers to join him and other imams in their commemorations in order 
that they might be rewarded in paradise (M. A., 18b- 19a). 

16. The 'Allama quotes the following story 128 in justification of 

128 The story was referred to the Shah by a correspondent in justification of ta'ziyas. 
According to the correspondent, the Prophet was asked what should be done by 
someone who had gone to a distant place and wished to visit his father's or mother's 
grave or by someone who wished to visit his father's or mother's graves, but their 
whereabouts were unknown. The Prophet replied that he should draw a line and 
consider that his father's or mother's grave. The correspondent quoted Fawa'id 
Muhit as his source. The Shah answered that the story was told in Kifaya Shu'ba 
but was not authentic. There, neither travelling is mentioned nor is the question 
concerning the site of the graves being unknown raised. The analogy, the Shah 
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ta'ziyas. Once a visitor asked the Prophet to tell him what he should do 
in order to fulfil his oath that he would kiss the threshold of paradise and 
the forehead of a paradise houri. The Prophet advised him to kiss his father's 
foot and his mother's forehead. If they had died he should kiss their graves 
and, should their graves be unknown, he should draw two lines and deem 
them their graves. The 'Allama fiercely condemns the Shah for dissemi- 
nating the belief that the Shi'ss considered ta'ziyas real graves. That 
was a patent lie, the 'Allama asserts (M. A., 19b). 

17. The dramatic performances were arranged by the common illite- 
rate people. The faith could not be held responsible. 

18. Imams Abu Hanifa and Shafi'i in violation of express Qur'anic 
injunctions have made many illegal actions lawful and vice versa. What 
right had the Sunnis to question the contradictory judgments by the 
Shi'! mujtahids on minor aspects of the law ? asks the 'Allama (M. A., 20a). 

19. As discussed earlier the Shi'i beliefs regarding 'Ali's superiority 
exhibit no immaturity (M. A., 20b). 

20. The 'Allama, accusing the Shah of misinterpreting the Shi'i laws 
of inheritance, says that, according to ibn 'Abbas, the Shi'is are those 
who believe that the Prophet's uncle 'Abbas could not have inherited 
the Prophet's sovereignty, although his son-in-law is considered an 
Imam (M. A., 20b). 

21. The Shi'i kalam literature discusses their beliefs on Allah and 
the resurrection at great length. These works demonstrate their dedica- 
tion to rational and traditional arguments (M. A., 21a). 

22. 'A'isha was one of the Prophet's wives but not a dearly-loved 
one. Should all wives be deemed as their husband's beloved, the wives of 
Noah and Lot would be in this category and this is incorrect (M. A., 21b). 

23. The Shah's contention that the hidden Imam served no purpose 
was absolutely wrong. The Shi'i ahddith state innumerable benefits accruing 
from him (M. A., 21a-b). 

24. The Shi'is cannot be blamed for adhering to their own interpre- 
tations of ahadith as do the Sunnis (M. A., 21b). 

25. The Sunnis, not the Shi'is, are proud of their worldly power and 
conquests, the 'Allama asserts. The Shi'is are proud of their mastery in 
the realm of science, mathematics, literature, art and theological works 
(M. A., 22a). 

The 'Allama does not agree with the Shah's definition oita'assub (bigotry). 
(F. JV. 128 Contd.) 

wrote, could not be applied to the ta'ziyas for the graves of the Imams were 
known. Consequently there was no need to construct a replica of them. Secondly, 
the sighting of the line did not actually serve the purpose or else people would draw 
a line and deem that they had visited the Prophet's tomb or could perform a pilgri- 
mage by constructing a replica of 'Arafat or Ka'ba (Fatawa, I, pp. 154-55). 
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He says that according to Imam Zayn al-'Abidin that 'asabiyat (bigotry) 
which was sinful involved deeming the wicked of one's own community 
superior to the righteous of another community. Devotion to one's people 
was not 'asabiyat. The Sunnis were immersed in ta'assub for they perpe- 
tuated their own wrongful beliefs and practices. The Sunnis considered 
the first three caliphs, who were the worst of mankind, and their associates, 
superior to those Prophet's companions who were righteous and devoted 
to 'Ali. The Sunnis glossed over the cruelties and innovations of their 
heroes. Consequently the worst form of ta'assub was exemplified by the 
Sunni 'ulama'; conversely the Shi'i 'ulama', who were dedicated to the 
pious members of the Ahl al-Bayt could not be accused of ta'assub. 

The following are the 'Allama's answers to the Shah's comments on 
Shi'i ta'assub : 

1. No Qur'anic verse proves the correctness of the Sunni beliefs. 
Uncorroborated Sunni ahadith, which are their own fabrication, are their 
only evidence. They are not included in Prophet Muhammad's sunna 
(tradition). Conversely, the Shi'is do not accept ahadith narrated by 
unreliable, obscure and ignorant sources. They do not generally trust 
Sunni ahadith but those which the Shi'is consider legitimate, are used as 
a defence by them in their arguments. The Shi'i ahadith are based on 
the rules of Arabic grammar and usage and consequently do not deviate 
from the right path (M. A., 22b-23a). 

2. The Shi'is do not consider 'Ali superior to the Prophet, but they 
do praise him and this is misinterpreted by the Sunnis (M. A., 23a). 

3. Rejecting the Shah's allegations that those Jews, Christians and 
Hindus who were friendly to 'Ali would enter paradise, the ' Allama states 
that the Shi'is believe that the infidels cannot be saved from hell and 
cannot enter paradise. However, as stated by Nawawi in the Shark Sahih 
Muslim the Shi'is believe that any righteous deed the infidel performed 
reduced their pain in the hell (M. A., 25b-26a). 

4. Not only do the Shi'is believe that the sins of those who love 'Ali 
do them no harm, but Sunni authors such as Firdaws Daylami also 
make similar suggestions. 

5. The Shi'i do not regard the Phophet's entire ummat (community) 
as accursed ; those who are devoted to the Ahl al-Bayt and the Imdm-a 
ma' sum are the members of the "best community" (M. A., 27a). 

6. The Shi'i do not vilify and ignore the Qur'am Only one source 
mentions that some words and phrases had been deleted from it. The 
Sunni Sihah (pi. of Sahih) also tend to confirm this belief (M. A., 27a). 

7. The Shi'i consider the recitation of the Qur'anic verse, "The 
curse of Allah is upon wrong-doers" 129 meritorious. They also believe 



129 Qur'an, XI, 18. 
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that 'Umar and his associates were felons. However, no Shi'i work says 
that castigating 'Umar is preferable to Allah's dhikr and Qur'anic recita- 
tion. The Shi'is nevertheless curse 'Umar in obedience to the commands 
of Allah and the Prophet ; consequently this is part of dhikr for them. 
This does not mean that they prefer it to obligatory and supererogatory 
prayers (M. A., 27a-28a). 

8. The Shi'is do not approve of cursing those whom they consider 
eminent among the Prophet's companions. They castigate only those 
Who are not to them included in this category. They do not consider all 
the Prophet's wives pious and to them the Tathir verse (XXXIII, 33) 
refers only to Muhammad, 'Ali, Hasan, Husayn and Fatima. After obli- 
gatory and supererogatory prayers they curse wrongdoers. They believe 
that the cursing of the Pharaoh, Nimrod and Abu Jihl is concomitant with 
the belief in Allah's unity and Muhammad's prophethood. Likewise 
the vilification of those who usurped the caliphate is the correlate to their 
belief in the imama (M. A., 28a-b). 

9. The Shi'i story of Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum does not exhibit 
bigotry but is based on the true perception of Prophet Muhammad's 
character. Zaynab was married to Abi'l 'As and Ruqayya to 'Atba bin 
Abi Lahb, both of whom were infidels. The Shi'is believe that even during 
the pre-Islamic days of jahiliyya, the Prophet would not have married his 
daughters to heretics. According to Shi'i traditions, based on the autho- 
rity of the Imams, Ruqayya and Umm-Kulthum were the daughters 
of one of Khadija's relatives. Whilst still children they were orphaned. 
According to pre-Islamic custom, children brought up by foster-parents 
were regarded as their own children (M. A., 28b). 

10. The ahddith compiled by eminent Sunni authorities such as Bukhari 
and Muslim show that both Abu Bakr and 'Umar were hypocrites. The 
Sunnis defend them by claiming their errors arose from ijtihdd (personal 
judgment). The Shi'is do not believe that the Prophet ever appointed 
Abu Bakr as an imam (M. A., 29) . 

11 No Shi'i 'tilim has accused Abu Bakr and 'Umar of secretly wor- 
shipping idols after embracing Islam (M. A., 29b). 

12. The Shi'is believe that some verses of the Qur'an praise the 
muhajirs and ansars. They claim that these refer only to those muhajirs who 
migrated selflessly from Mecca. Similarly those ansars who helped the 
Prophet in a spirit of self-sacrifice are commended. Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 
'Uthman, Talha and Zubayr did not belong to that class. The verse 130 

130 "Lo! they who spread the slander are a gang among you. Deem it not a bad thing 
for you ; nay, it is good for you. Unto every man of them (will be paid) that which 
he hath earned of the sin ; and as for among them who had the greater share 
therein, his will be an awful doom." Qur'an, XXIV, 1 1 . 
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implying 'A'isha's innocence is not very flattering to her, even should it 
be conclusively proved to refer to her (M. A., 29b-30a). 

13. The 'Allama asserts that the Sunnis are not sincere in their devotion 
to the Ahl al-Bayt. For example, 'Abd-Allah bin Zubayr, a Sunni religious 
leader, refrained for forty days from seeking divine blessings on Muham- 
mad's progeny. Thirteen clans of the Quraysh tribe supported Mu'awiya 
at SifFin. Outwardly Abu Hanifa and Shafi'i exhibited no enmity towards 
the Ahl al-Bayt. However, Bukhari never argued on the basis of ahadith 
from Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. Before the 'Abbasid came to power, Imam 
Malik did not narrate traditions from Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq; to Imam 
Malik and other eminent Sunni 'dlims, he was not a strong authority on 
ahadith. Ahmad bin Hanbal, one of whose ancestors was killed in the 
battle of Nahrwan, considered 'Ali his enemy. Some Sunni authorities 
do not believe that Abu Hanifa was a disciple of Imam Muhammad 
Baqir and Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. A large number of the Sunni 'ulama' 
consider 'Ali's fatwas incompatible with divine injunctions. The reception 
accorded by some sufis to Imam Rida on his arrival at Nishapur did not 
necessarily emanate from love of him. They might have gone in order to 
test him. 131 Nasr- Allah Kabuli and the author of the Jawahir al-aqdayn 
confirm these inferences. Shaykh al-Islam 'Abd-Allah Ansari also was 
sceptical of this story (M. A., 31a-33b). 

14. Many Sunni works such as Tahdhib al-kamal fi asmd' al-rijal 
exhibit their respect for ibn Muljam and Shimr who killed Imam 'Ali and 
Imam Husayn respectively. The Shah's defence, the 'Allama says, is not 
compatible with general Sunni beliefs (M. A., 34b-35b). 

15. The 'Allama fiercely condemns the Shah for accusing the Shi'i 
'ulama' of cursing the Prophet's sunna. In fact, he goes on to say the 
Shah does not understand the meaning of ibn 'Abbas's verses. These 
castigate the sunna of Mu'awiya who had instituted the cursing of 'Ali 
during his rule. 

16. As discussed earlier the Prophet, according to basic Shi'i works, 
never performed sajda (prostration) in order to compensate for some minor 
error in namdz. This means that the Prophet never made any mistakes. 
(M. A., 36b-37a). 

17. The Shi'is do not accuse the Sunnis of making unauthorised 
additions to prayers from bigotry but because it is a fact borne out by 
their ahadith (M. A., 37a). 

18. The eminent Sunni scholar ibn Hajar says that the Shi'is were 
worse than the Jews and Christians. The Shi'is do not make similar 
allegations against the Sunnis as the Shah intimates. However, they 



131 Supra, 344. 
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positively assert that the enemies of the AM al-Bayt are the worst creatures 
in the world (M. A., 37a). 

19. The Ithna' 'Asharis consider that those who do not believe in the 
imama of any of the twelve Imams, disobey divine ordinances and, although 
they perform the obligatory rules of devotion, they are infidels and destined 
to hell. Consequently Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, Mu'awiya, Yazid, 
the Umayyad and 'Abbasid caliphs, the Isma'ili and the later Zaydiyya 
caliphs, who claimed to be imams, are detested by the Ithna' 'Asharis 
(M. A., 37b). 

20. As discussed earlier, the Sunni rules of ceremonial ablutions and 
bathing are detailed in the ahadith of their Imams. The Sunni sects who 
ignore these ahadith wallow in ignorance, so much so that Shafi'i considers 
seminal fluid clean. This rule emerges from the Sahih Muslim (M. A., 
37b). 

21. The 'Allama fiercely condemns the Shah for accusing the Shi'is 
of considering human excrement clean. The reverse, he says, is true 
according to Sunni fiqh (M. A., 38b). 

22. No Shl'l work states the beliefs concerning 'A'isha mentioned 
by the Shah. Indeed Kulayni asserts that God despises Humayra ('A'isha's 
title). As pointed out by the Sunni Mishkat and other Sunni Sihah certain 
names deserve praise and others merit blame (M. A., 39). 

23. The Shi'is, as stated earlier, do not consider that the divulgence of 
the Prophet's secrets was trivial. They do not curse Hafsa for being 
'Umar's daughter but for not keeping the Prophet's confidence to herself. 
Had Muhammad bin Abu Bakr committed a similar offence, the Shi'is 
would not have spared him. This belief is firmly rooted in the Qur'anic 
verse: 

"Each soul earneth only on its own account, nor doth any laden bear 
another's load." 132 

Conversely the Sunni holy personalities such as 'A'isha, Talha, Zubayr 
and Mu'awiya killed thousands of the Prophet's companions, although 
they were innocent, in the name of retaliation for 'Uthman's blood (M. 
A., 39a-b). 

24. Musafir ibn 'Umar ibn 'Umayya and not 'Umar bin Khattab 
(the second caliph) is accused of committing adultery with Mu'awiya's 
mother (M. A, 39-b). 

25. The Shi'is have not invented the story authorising 'Ali to divorce 
'A'isha on behalf of the Prophet for 'A'isha herself had related the relevant 
hadsth. Ibn Abi'l-Hadid quotes it in his Shark Nahj al-balagha. The 



132 Qur'dn, VI, 165. 
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verse quoted by the Shah does not allow the Prophet "to change them 
for other wives" but it does not forbid him to divorce his wives. Shah 
'Abd al-Haqq's account of Hafsa in Shark Mishkdt shows that the Prophet 
contemplated divorcing her. Divorce after the Prophet's death was very 
significant for his wives. They remained "mothers of the faithful" even 
after his demise. The Prophet had told 'Ali that his wives enjoyed this 
honour as long as they were obedient to God. Should any of them sin 
or mount an army against him ('All), he could arrange for her to be 
divorced and thereby deprive her of that honour (M. A., 40a-b). 

The 'Allama severely condemns the Shah for his misrepresentation and 
distortion of the Shi'J beliefs on taqiya. He opens his discussion with the 
following verse which is also quoted by the Shah in its justification : 

"Let not the believers take disbelievers for their friends in preference 
to believers. Whoso doeth that hath no connections with Allah 
unless (it be) that ye but guard yourselves against them, taking (as 
it were) security." 133 

The 'Allama goes on to say that Bukhari derives tuqdtan (security) 
from taqiya. Abu 'Ubayda 134 says that according to this verse the believers 
should not make friends with disbelievers either overtly or secretly but 
only by way of taqiya. The 'Allama quotes ahddith and incidents from 
the lives of those Prophet's companions who are eulogised by the Sunnis, 
but in their lifetime they frequently performed taqiya (M. A., 48b). The 
'Allama goes on to quote false statements by the prophets such as Abraham 
and Joseph and points out that their lies can be justified only on the 
grounds of taqiya (M. A., 84a). The 'Allama reminds the Shah that he 
himself accepts the Qur'anic verses justifying its observance (M. A., 53b). 

Taqiya, the 'Allama continues, is not designed only to save one's own 
life but also to save Islam and the life, honour, and property of the believ- 
ers. Taqiya can be implemented on any occasion and its use depends 
on the discretion of the person observing it. Pleading the Shi'i theory as 
to why 'Ali resorted to it under the first three caliphs and not when he 
fought Mu'awiya, the 'Allama says that, as an imam, 'All was duty- 
bound to enforce Mu'awiya's submission to him. The Shi'is differ from 
the Sunnis in their definition of wilayat (supreme authority) . According to 
the Shi'is, only God and the Prophet can appoint a wall (supreme autho- 
rity). This does not entail his ability to exercise control over the country. 

133 Qur'an, III, 28. 

134 Abu 'Ubayda Ma'mar (d. 209/824-5) was an eminent philologist and wrote several 
philological works on the Qur'an and hadith. His Gharib al-hadith (a short work on 
hadith with no isndds) and Majaz al-Qur'an (interpretation of the Qur'an) are 
pioneering works on hadith and the Qur'anic exegesis. 
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Quoting the analogy with the prophethood, the 'Allama says that it requires 
the dissemination of the divine message, irrespective of the community's 
response to it. Likewise it is not essential that the imams should actually 
rule over a territory. The differences between the caliphate of Abu Bakr 
and 'Ali are vital. Abu Bakr's mission was imperialistic, conversely 'Ali's 
objective was to continue the duties assigned by God to the Prophet 
(M. A.,55b-56a). 

During the reign of the first three caliphs, 'Ali did not perform hijra in 
obedience to the divine command. However, he did not make bay 3 a 
with Abu Bakr for six months. Later he refused to co-operate with Abu 
Bakr's and 'Umar's political policies and administrative decisions. 'Ali 
rejected 'Umar's decision prohibiting mut'a and discussed with 'Umar 
his rulings on questions of law. He also reprimanded him for his wrong 
decisions (M. A., 59a). 'All's silence during the first three caliphs' reign, 
asserts the 'Allama, does not mean submission. He was imitating the 
Prophet who, during his stay in Mecca, sustained hardships yet refrained 
from destroying the polytheists by his miraculous power. Towards the 
end of his life he signed the Hudaybiyya treaty with them. Likewise 
'Ali's passive attitude after the Prophet's death did not mean that he 
surrendered. Consequently his silence during the reign of the first three 
caliphs cannot justify Sunnl conclusions (M. A., 57). 

Answering the Shah's sneers on the taqiya of the Delhi Shi'is the 'Allama 
says that the Lucknow Sunnis living under the Shi'i government demons- 
trate the most shameful hypocrisy for worldly gains. Sometimes they 
call themselves the Tafdiliyyas; sometimes the Shi'i tabarra'iyyas {tabarra 
speaking Shi'is). Most despicable was the case of Mawlawl Mubin who, 
at the court of Nawwab Sarfaraz al-Dawla Mirza Hasan Rida. Khan, 
called himself a staunch Shi'i and, in the house of 'Abd al-Rahman 
Qandahari, showed himself to be a fanatical Sunni (M. A., 59a). The 
Imams never observed taqiya when declaring themselves imams (M. A., 
59b-60a). 

The 'Allama gives the Shi'i interpretation of the twenty-five verses which 
the Shah quotes in defence of the superiority of Sunni beliefs (M. A., 
90b-92a). He also discusses the remaining twenty- two hafawas (blunders) 
ascribed by the Shah to the Shi'is. The 'Allama goes on to assert that 
the Shi'i theory of jihad is most reasonable and like all other subjects, 
has been' grossly misinterpreted by the Shah. The Shi'is' jihad falls into 
two categories. Jihad against infidels for refusing to accept Islam depends 
on the Imam's sanction. Only the Imam commissions chosen members 
of the community for that duty. The Sunni authorities such as Zama- 
khshari, author of the Tafsir al-kashshaf and ibn Hajar, author of the 
Fath al-Bdri hold similar views. Other types of war are included in the 
second category for which his sanction is not necessary (M. A., 85a). 
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Answering the Shah's charges regarding the similarities between Shi'ism 
and other religions such as Judaism, Christianity, Sabism and Zoroas- 
trianism the 'Allama says that in compliance with the divine injunction, 
"Obey Allah, and obey the messenger and those of you who are in autho- 
rity", the Shl'is obey the commands of God, the Prophet and the Imams. 
However, even though some Shi'i customs are followed by non-believers, 
that is no reason for the Shi'is to abandon them. Their belief relating to 
'ismat is based on Qur'anic verses and the Prophet's ahadith, and they 
consider exaggeration of these illegal. Misinterpretation of the Qur'an 
is the speciality of the Sunni faith. According to experts on Qur'anic 
exegesis, the Qur'an is divided into four and not two parts. One quarter 
praises the Prophet's Ahl al-Bayt, another quarter deals with divine unity; 
the third quarter contains stories about past prophets and the last quarter 
discusses divine commands and prohibitions. The claim that half of the 
Qur'an is devoted to praising the companions and the muhajirs is patently 
false (M. A., 109b). 

Further, the Shi'i rules on jihad have no connection with Jewish regula- 
tions. They are based on obedience to the Imam's commands, the 'Allama 
asserts. Any delay in the evening prayer is strictly prohibited by the 
Imams (M. A., 109b). Their divorce law is based on Qur'anic injunctions; 
its similarity with Jewish customs is a matter of coincidence. The Shi'i 
beliefs relating to auspicious and inauspicious days and the celebration 
of Nawriiz are based on Imamic teachings (M. A., 11 lb- 112a). The 
'Allama admits that during the first ten days of Muharram the illiterate 
Shi'is in their exaggerated devotion to the Imams, indulge in some un- 
authorised practices but these do not form the basis of the Shi'i faith 
(M. A., 112b). 

Along with his defence of the Shi'is, the 'Allama berates the Shah for 
not stating the true facts about Sunni borrowings from the non-Islamic 
religions. The Prophet is said to have remarked that the Qadriyyas 
were the Magis of the Islamic community. In the Dabistan-i madhdhib a 
Shi'i at Akbar's court told the Sunnis that their Imam Abu Hanifa had 
his origin in Kabul and his ancestors were Magis. Following Magi 
traditions, Abu Hanifa introduced the custom of eating three times a day 
and ignoring the laws regarding food. Abu Hanifa did not consider the 
infidels najis (impure) and pleaded that impurity was confined to the in- 
terior of a person. The 'Allama blames him for introducing innumerable 
Magi customs into Sunnism. The most important one is standing during 
namdz with hands clasped below the navel or on the breast. The Magis 
stood in that posture before their emperors; Abu Hanifa made it a rule 
that his followers adopt this position during prayers. Imam Muhammad 
Baqir had strictly forbidden it. Imam Malik, the most learned among 
the founders of the four schools of jurisprudence never clasped his hands 
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during prayers. The Sunnis, following the Magi custom, allow the recita- 
tion of Quranic chapters in Persian, the Magi language. The Hanafis 
do not impose the legal punishment for incest with one's mother or sister 
if the sinners claim that they are married. Shafi'i also permits matri- 
monial relations with one's daughters. The Shah, the 'Allama says, un- 
justly accuses the Shi'is of incest. In some special circumstances the Sunnis 
do not allow daughters their legal shares from their father's property. 
Like the Hindus, the Shafi'is do not regard seminal fluid as impure (M. 
A., 112b). 

Answer to Chapter 12, The Dhu'lfaqar 

A refutation of the twelfth chapter was written by Ghufran Ma'ab 
Mawlana Sayyid Dildar 'Ali in the DhuHfaqar. In the preface he says 
that a gentleman belonging to a Sunni suft family (Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz), 
knowing that in past centuries the Shi'i 'ulama', on the basis of Sunni 
literature, had reduced Sunni arguments to shreds, had ventured to 
refute the Shi'is on the basis of the latter's works. He did not understand 
that, had it been possible, his predecessors, who were more qualified and 
competent, would not have failed to quench their thirst for vengeance. 
In short, because of his own shortsightedness he (the Shah) felt no sense 
of shame before more perspicacious people and compiled (blackened) a 
document (the Tuhfa), which resembled his own black (sinful) book of 
deeds (his life and character). The work contained nothing but aberra- 
tions after the tradition of his predecessors in the field. It must have dis- 
tressed Prophet Muhammad's holy spirit. Although the Shah's idle 
tales did not call for any answer and the kaldm literature of the Shi'i 'ulama' 
had already discussed the disputed Sunni principles, a fact of which the 
Sunnis were aware, he (Ghufran Ma'ab) decided to write a book rebutting 
the Tuhfa to enable ignorant Shi'is to counter Sunni boastings. The present 
work was devoted to the confutation of the twelfth chapter of the Tuhfa 
concerning tawalla and tabarra. Ghufran Ma'ab then goes on to quote the 
Shah's insulting and derisive remarks against the most revered Shi'i 
'ulama' such as ibn Mutahhar Hilli and ibn Shahr Ashub Mazandarani 
and seeks the readers' forgiveness for his own insulting comments on the 
Shah in retaliation. He adds, "Those who throw unburnt brick are hit 
back by stones" (Dh., 3-4). 

Ghufran Ma'ab goes on to define the terms "Sunni" and "sufi". The 
Sunnis regard Abu Bakr as the rightful caliph following Prophet Muham- 
mad's death. They do not believe that Abu Bakr became caliph by usur- 
pation. They also believe that Abu Bakr was right to appropriate Fadak 
and that Fatima was wrong. Although they always hold the Karbala 
rosary in their hand, cry in the name of 'Ali and boast of their devotion 
to the Ahl al-Bayt 3 their beliefs do not always accord with their actions. 
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The sufis are divided into many sects. Some of them pretend to be Shi'is 
and deceive the common Shi'is. Others in their own self interest, claim to 
be Sunnis and war against the Shi'is. The sufis follow the Wahdat al- 
Wujud (The Unity of Being). According to this belief the entire universe 
is consubstantiatus ( 3 ayn) with Allah and all differences are verbal. Some- 
times Allah manifests himself in Muhammad's form and sometimes in 
that of dogs, pigs or human beings. Sometimes sufis liken God and the 
universe to a river and its waves respectively, sometimes God is compared 
to clay and creation to a cup ; sometimes God is described as ink and crea- 
tion as letters. Since a river is consubstantiatus with its waves, clay with 
the cup and ink with letters, God is consubstantiatus with creation, the 
sufis believe. They have written poems on this theme. They recite them 
and dance, calling it ecstasy (hal and wajd). To them this is the essence 
of worship. Ghufran Ma'ab quotes some verses from 'Attar and other 
sufis and the conversation between the scholar and the sufi mentioned 
earlier 135 regarding the manifestations of Allah. He goes on to say that 
Muhyi al-Din ibn al-'Arabi, who is their leader, claimed in the Fusus al- 
hikam that he was the last of the prophets and waits (God's proteges). To 
him Pharaoh was also a holy personality and Abu Bakr and Mutawakkil 
'Abbasi (232-247/847-861) who destroyed Imam Husayn's grave by 
transforming the area into an agricultural field, were manifest and hidden 
qutb (the supreme head of the sufi hierarchy). Ghazali, a leading sufi, 
had declared that he who cursed Yazid, was himself damned. Shaykh 
'Abd al-Qadir Jilani, whom the Sunni regard as pir i-dastgir (the protector 
and sufi head), wrote in the Ghunyat al-talibin that 'Ashura (10th Muhar- 
ram, the day of Husayn's martyrdom) should be celebrated as 'id (a feast 
of rejoicing). He suggested that as the 3 id of Monday had not been can- 
celled because of the death of Abu Bakr, who was superior to Imam 
Husayn, Imam Husayn's death should not lead to the cancellation of 
'ashura 'id. Ghufran Ma'ab also quotes ahadith from the Prophet condemning 
thesufis. A hadithfrom Imam 'AliNaqi (d. 254/868) says thatsufis, whether 
they claimed to be Sunnis or Shi'is, were hostile to the Ahl al-Bayt for they 
considered God a "dog or a pig". All that God had made lawful was 
unlawful to them and vice versa. They were like the Christians who 
believe Christ to be God's son or the Zoroastrians who worshipped Yazdan 
and Ihraman. Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq's hadith states that the sufis were 
the Ahl al-Bayf.s enemies. Those who associated with them would be 
treated by God on Judgment Day as a member of their . class. The Imam 
prophesied that a group of people, claiming to be friends of the Ahl al- 
Bayt, was likely to rise who would associate with the sufis or belong to 



135 Supra; pp. 389-90. 
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their category. They would gloss over those sufi sayings which amounted 
to heresy and infidelity (Dh., 5-9). 

Ghufran Ma'ab accuses the Shah of not adhering to his claim that he 
would discuss tawalla and tabarra in accordance with Shi'i principles. He 
says that the Shah's main motive is to prove that Shi'ism does not allow the 
cursing of the first three caliphs. Ghufran Ma'ab opens his case by stating 
that the Ithna' 'Ashariyya Shi'is adhere to the following basic principles of 
their faith: Tawhid (divine unity), 3 adl (Allah's justice), Nubuwwa (Prophet- 
hood), imama, ma 3 ad (Resurrection day). Those who deny any of the 
above principles are perdition-damned irrespective of their devotion to 
'Ali. Those who do not believe in imama are also destined for hell, as are 
the munafiqs (hypocrites). No consideration will be given to their devotion 
to the other basic principles. The Shi'is are duty-bound to castigate 
anyone whom the Imams have cursed. The Imams' enemies are accursed 
and damned. Those who do not regard the Imams as ma 3 sum (impeccable) 
will be consigned to hell. As the Prophet's first three caliphs and 'A'isha, 
Hafsa, Talha, Zubayr, Mu'awiya and their supporters did not believe 
the imama of 'Ali and, since the Imams had cursed them themselves and 
had ordered their followers to do the same, tabarra is imperative for the 
Shi'is. It is well known that 'Ali and Fatima were enemies of the first 
three caliphs and the latter too, for their part, did not consider 'Ali and 
Fatima were ma 3 sum (impeccable). According to Shi'i principles, groups 
hostile to 'Ali, Fatima and their successors should be cursed; the Sunni 
principles are irrelevant to them (Dh., 10-11). 

Ghufran Ma'ab continues that the Shah seemingly quotes Shi'i evidence 
but in fact he presents the substance pertaining to Sunni beliefs. Although 
his pleas do not call for refutation, he would give brief answers. He states 
that the Shah's purpose could be served only by showing that according 
to the shari'a, worldly enmity could co-exist within one faith. In fact, 
Sunni attempts to reconcile love and hatred had corrupted their faith. 
For example, the Sunnis assert that the Prophet had a deep love for that 
merciful mother ('A'isha) but she was instrumental in killing several 
thousands of her sons (at Jamal). When she was married to the Prophet 
she was very young and virgin. The Prophet's other wives had allowed 
him to spend the nights reserved for them with 'A'isha. This according 
to the Sunnis illustrates the combination of love and jealousy. To the 
Shi'is it is ridiculous (Dh., 14-15). 

Pointing out how the Shah had broken his promise to draw on Shi'i 
principles, Ghufran Ma'ab states that the Shi'is consider the first three 
caliphs could not be included with the common people or the umma, let 
alone among their elite. According to the Sahih Bukhari, when some of 
the Prophet's companions will be taken to hell the Prophet will intercede 
for them but the angels will reply that they had become apostate. Ghuf- 
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ran Ma'ab asks the Shah how they could be called the Prophet's favouri- 
tes. He goes on to demand how the Prophet's wife 'A'isha, who neither 
obeyed the Qur'anic injunctions nor submitted to the Imam ('Ali) could 
be deemed worthy of adrmration. Insistently he questions how Abu 
Bakr, who usurped the right of the Prophet's cousin and son-in-law 'Ali 
and 'Umar, who threatened to burn down the house of the Prophet's 
beloved daughter Fatima, could be objects of religious love. Such people, 
Ghufran Ma'ab says, on Judgment Day will not be treated as the Prophet's 
companions (Dh., 16-18). 

Ghufran Ma'ab goes on to say that the Shi'is do not, like the Sunnis, 
believe that although the first three caliphs and their associates were 
hostile to 'All and the Ahl al-Bayt, they did not lose their faith and the 
Ithna' 'Ashariyyas should not curse them. Ibn 'Abd al-Barr on the 
authority of a group of the Prophet's companions reports in the Isti'db, 
"The Prophet addressing 'Ali said that none but believers were his ('Ali's) 
friends and none but munafiqs (hypocrites) were his enemies." The Prophet 
also stated that 'Ali's friends were his friends and 'Ali's enemies were his 
enemies. Ghufran Ma'ab quotes further ahadith from Sunni works to 
prove that the Sunni Imams were munafiqs (hypocrites) who did not 
deserve the love of the umma (Dh., 19-20). 

The characteristics that the Shah claimed distinguished infidels (kafirs) 
from sinners (fasiqs) were not acceptable to Ghufran Ma'ab. He concludes 
his impassioned diatribe by saying that an infidel is evil in the world and 
is destined for hell. A sinner, by pronouncing the Islamic kalima is treated 
as a Muslim in the world but will be consigned to hell for ignoring the 
belief in imama (Dh., 40-52). Ghufran Ma'ab accuses the Shah of grossly 
misunderstanding Tusi who, he suggests, meant that so long as 'Ali's 
opponents denied none of the fundamental principles of Islam, they 
were Muslim sinners in this world but would be damned on Judgment 
Day (Dh., 50). The Shah's attempts, says Ghufran Ma'ab to exclude the 
first three caliphs from hell by condemning only those who actually fought 
against 'Ali with sword in hand are of no avail. Their opposition to 'Ali 
damns them and the Shi'i faith makes cursing them imperative. Qadi 
Nur-Allah Shustari's observations about cursing do not contradict this 
fundamental Shi'i stance. However, Mulla 'Abd-Allah Mashhadi is 
not an eminent Shi'i 'dlim and his Izhdr al-Haqq is an obscure work. His 
arguments also, Ghufran Ma'ab says, have been distorted by the Shah 
(Dh., 59-62). 

Ghufran Ma'ab goes on to say that the Shah does not understand the 
basic difference between Shi'i and Sunni theories on Islam and iman 
(belief). To the Sunnis Islam and iman (belief) are identical but to the 
Shi'is all Muslims are not firm in their iman. Unless they remain firm in 
this, until they die, they cannot hope to go to paradise. The first three 
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caliphs, who deprived 'Ali of his right to become an imam and perpetrated 
atrocities against, Fatima, did not die wi,th their iman intact. Ghufran 
Ma'ab adds that there is no difference of opinion on basic issues between 
classical and latter Shi'i scholars. The matrimonial alliances between 
the Ahl al-Bayt and the Prophet's companions do not necessarily guarantee 
iman, for Islamic weddings depend on the repetition of kalima, irrespective 
of sincerity. 

There is a real distinction between those who do not believe in the 
prophethood of Muhammad and those who do not believe in imams, 
Ghufran Ma'ab remarks. The former are not Muslims and the latter are 
not mu'min (believers). Those who do not accept the twelve Imams belong 
to the latter category even though they may be 'Alawis ('All's descendants). 
Ghufran Ma'ab asserts that to fight 'Ali was to fight the Prophet. No 
Muslim could deny that to wage war against the Prophet was an act of in- 
fidelity, whether it was waged to contest divine revelations and prophet- 
hood or was fought for money and worldly interests. The Qur'an says : 

"Lo! those who malign (yu'dhun) Allah and his messenger, Allah 
hath cursed them in the world and the Hereafter, and hath prepared 
for them the doom of the disdained." 136 

Merely maligning or annoying the Prophet, the verse says, leads to severe 
chastisement, let alone fighting against 'Ali. Likewise the war waged by 
'A'isha and her supporters against 'All makes them infidels (Dh., 75-76). 
To the Shi'is, Ghufran Ma'ab asserts, there was no difference between 
'A'isha, Mu'awiya -and the Khawarij. 'A'isha fought against 'Ali in 
Basra (Jamal), Mu'awiya in Siff in and the Khawarij in Nahrwan. Khawarij 3 s 
devotion to prayers and the Qur'an could not make them mu'min. If the 
muhdjirs and ansars, who fought 'Ali in Basra were allowed to obtain the 
benefit of ijtihad, the Khawarij would be entitled to the same dispensation. 
Two different yardsticks cannot be used when assessing the guilt of those 
who fought 'Ali on separate occasions (Dh., 81). Many Sunnis think that 
the position of Imam Husayn and the Khawarij were identical, for both 
Abu Bakr and Yazid were appointed khalifas by ijmd' and Yazid was Imam 
Husayn's enemy. 137 Shaykh ibn Hajar Makki in the Shark Qasida Ham- 
ziyya says that, according to Abu Bakr bin al-'Arabi, 138 an eminent 
Maliki scholar, Imam Husayn was killed by his own grandfather's sword. 
It was Prophet Muhammad, wrote Abu Bakr bin al-'Arabi, who prohi- 

136 Qur'an, XXXIII , 57. 

137 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's views; Supra, pp. 197-99. 

138 Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn al-'Arabi (d. 543/1 148) belonged to Seville and is famous 
for his encyclopaedic knowledge. He wrote books on all aspects of Islamic learn- 
ing but many of these are no longer available. 
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bited war against the Imam selected by Muslim ijma\ Were we to accept 
the Shah's senseless glossings relating to Imam Husayn, says Ghufran 
Ma'ab no accusations could be levelled against the Khawarij either (Dh 3 82). 

In reply to the Shah's concluding comments in this chapter, Ghufran 
Ma'ab says that the Shi'is condemn all those whose violation of basic 
principles of faith is proven. They make no exceptions. In the absence of 
any proof, the Shi'is make no comments (Dh., 108). 

Sunni Counter-attacks and Shi'i Responses 

The literature that the Sunni 'ulama' produced as a counter-attack to 
the Shi'is is also enormous. The Shi'i scholars also wrote innumerable 
books countering the Sunni attacks/The leading Sunni polemic writers 
were Mawlana Muhammad Rashid al-Din Khan Dihlawi, and Mawlawi 
Hafiz Haydar 'Ali Faydabadi. In 1237/1822 Muhammad Rashid al- 
Din Dihlawi wrote Sawlat-i Ghadanfariyya wa Shawkat-i 'Umariyya. The 
work seeks to refute Bdriqa-i Dayghamiyya by Sultan al-'Ulama c Mawlana 
Sayyid Muhammad, son of Ghufran Ma'ab, which deals with mut'a 
(marriage for a specified time) which 'Umar made illegal. Rashid al- 
Dm states that he would not reply to the impassioned phrases, sneering 
sarcasm and personal attacks which the Bariqa's author had made on the 
Tuhfa's author for the following reasons : 

1. The author belongs to a Sayyid family and it is incumbent upon 
all Muslims to show respect to the Sayyids. 

2. A reply in obscene terms, as used by the author of the Bdriqa, 
does not behove an 'dlirn and is customary among an enraged mob. 

3. If harsh language is exchanged, once or twice; the illiterate masses 
will think that abuse is a sufficient reply. 139 

In this refutation of the Bdriqa, the author does not use any unnecessary 
abusive language. Taking exception to the word "Ndsibi", which all 
Shi'i scholars used for the Shah, Rashid al-Din says that the undertaking- 
given by him earlier not to use insulting language prevented him from 
explaining the correct difference between a real Shi'i and a Ndsibi as 
used m the Shi'i classics. However, he had previously written on this in 
Ghurrat al-rdshidin wa dhallat al-ddllin. A copy had been sent to the author 
of Nuzha-i Ithnd 1 'Ashariyya. Many others possessed copies and it could 
easily be read. 140 

The refutation of Sawlat-i Ghadanfariyya was written by Mawlana 
Sayyid Muhammad himself, although, in the introduction, he attributed 
the authorship to his disciple Sayyid Baqir Shah. The Mawlana says 
that although Sunni and Shi'i polemical and kaldm literature used deroga- 

139 Rashid al-Din, Sawlat-i Ghadanfariyya, RZmpur Ms., f£. 39b 

140 Ibid, f. 100b. 
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tory language in presenting the statements by various companions of the 
Prophet, the harsh language against the Tuhfa's author in Bariqa-i Day- 
ghamiyya was not due to bigotry or spite. It was in retaliation to the abusive 
statements employed by the Tuhfa's author against the most revered and 
pious 'ulama' of the Ja'fariyya (Ithna' 'Ashariyya) faith. This reflected 
the spirit of the saying, "Those who throw an unburnt brick are hit back 
by stones." 141 

Illustrations of this misuse of language had already been listed in the 
DhuHfaqar but would be repeated again to provide examples. The Maw- 
lana goes on to say that Sawlat-i Ghadanfariyya (Ghadanfar's Intrepedity) 
or Kurra-i Safdariyya (Safdar's Whip), were queer titles. "Ghadanfar" and 
"Safdar" were 'All's titles and he firmly favoured the legality of mut'a. 
'All contended, "Had Khattab's son fUmar) not forbidden mut'a, only 
felons would commit adultery or fornication." A more relevant title for 
the Khan's book would be Sawlat-i Bakriyya (Abu Bakr's Intrepidity) or 
Farrah-i 'Umariyya or Na'thaliyya (The Ingenuity of J Umar or Na'thal, the 
latter was the title given to 'Uthman by 'A'isha). 142 

The works of both authors exhibit considerable restraint. The Khan 
referred to the Sayyid as Sayyid al- Wahid (the unique Sayyid) and the 
Sayyid referred to Mawlana Rashid as Fadil al-Rashid (learned Rashid 
or guide). 

Mawlana Muhammad Rashid al-Din also wrote short treatises rebutt- 
ing the Shi'i refutations of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. Two of these are available 
in the Delhi Persian Manuscripts of the India Office, London, and do not 
seem to have been published. These treatises do not exhibit the restraint 
on language which Rashid al-Din imposed upon himself in Shawkat-i 
'Umariyya. Rashid al-Din's Tahqiq al-Shi'i is a brief rejoinder to 'Allama 
Sayyid Muhammad Quli's Sayf-i Nasiri. Tahqiq al-Shi'i defends the Shah's 
definition of the ShiVi ula. Rashid al-Din says that the Sunni ahadith 
praising the Shi' is refer to the Shi J a-i ula and not the Rqfidis. The Shl'a-i 
ula, whom Rashid al-E>in, like his teacher, identifies with the Sunnis, are 
the real devotees of the Ahl al-Bayt. The Shi' is are the enemies of th- 
Ahl al-Bayt; they hide the truth by performing taqiya and ignore hijrat 
(migration) . 

The Sunnis are 'All's true Shi'is and those who boast of their Shi'ism 
are not real Shi'is. The Rafidis are the "eaters of excrement" (imitators) 
of the Jews and Christians. The Ithna' 'Ashariyya claim of dissociation 
from other Shi'i sects is absurd for all of them believe that after Prophet 
Muhammad, 'Ali was the rightful caliph. Different Shi'i sects do not 
hate each other as the Sunnis hate the Nawasib and Khawarij. The 

141 Mawlana Sayvid Muhammad, Darbat-i Haydariyya, Lucknow 1296/1879, pp. 6-9. 

142 Ibid, p. 10. 
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Shi'is are friends with the Hindus and are in fact Hindus themselves. 
Salvation for the Shi'is depends upon their devotion to the imama while 
the Sunnis do not impose similar conditions on the acceptance of Abu 
Bakr's caliphate. Foi the Sunnis, deliverance depends on their dedication 
to all truthful beliefs. Naturally the Shi'is follow a baseless creed. 143 

Rashid al-Din entitled his treatise refuting Husam al-Islam (The Sword 
of Islam) by Ghufran Ma'ab, Fadihat al-ghayy (The Disgrace of the Erring). 
The work seeks to contradict the Shi'i belief relating to Allah's obligation 
to appoint prophets. Rashid al-Din accuses Ghufran Ma'ab of failing 
to understand the Shah's arguments and the Sunni beliefs which he had 
distorted and wrongly quoted. 144 

Mawlana Rashid al-Din also wrote a treatise entitled Tanbih alSafih 
(Admonitions to the Stupid) as a rejoinder to Ghufran Ma'ab's Sawarim al- 
Ilahiydtfi qaia 3 shubhdt abid al-Uzza waH-ldt (A Divine sword cutting doubts 
for the Worshipper of 'Uzza and Lat). The Khan's Tanbih al-Sqfih was not 
available to the author. 

These treatises were written in the form of letters. Mawlana Rashid 
al-Din's letter to 'Allama Mufti Muhammad Qj&li and Sultan al-'ulama' 
and their replies are also available in the Delhi Persian Manuscripts of 
the India Office Library, London. 145 Rashid al-Din also wrote a book 
entitled Iddh-i latafat al-maqdl. The book developed from the controversy 
sparked off by a treatise entitled Latafat al-maqal. The Idah is its refutation. 
The preface to the Idah by Amir Hasan Khan, possibly Rashid al-Din's 
pupil, is dated 1240/1824. 146 

The most prolific Sunni polemist and an indefatigable author was 
Mawlawi Haydar 'Ali Faydabadi. He commenced his Izalat al-ghayn 
fi basarat al-ayn in Jumada II, 1270/March 1854 and completed it in 
Jumada I, 1272/January 1856. The work attacks the Shi'i theory of imama 
and attempts to prove the legality of the succession of the Prophet's first 
three caliphs. Mawlawi Haydar 'Ali tries to show that ' A'isha and 'Ali had 
no intention of fighting and the battle was sparked off by the impiety of 
'Uthman's assassins who were scared of qisas (retaliation). 'Ali showed 
his regard for 'A'isha by sending her brother Muhammad bin Abu Bakr 
to help when the camel on which she was seated was about to fall. 147 'Ali 
respected 'A'isha until the end of his life. He felt no ill-will towards the 
first three successors to the Prophet. Fatima was reconciled to Abu 
Bakr. 148 'Ali and the Bani Hashim did not delay in making bay 3 a with 

143 Rashid al-Din, Tahqiq al-Shi'a, I. O. L. Per. Mss., D. P. 313c, ff. 1-1 lb. 

144 Rashid al-Din, Radd-i 'aqida-i Husam, I. O. L. Per. Mss., D. P. 313 d, ff. 72-94. 

145 I. O. L., Per. Mss., D. P. 323c. 

146 Bankipur, 2065. 

147 Haydar 'Ali Faydabadi, Izalat al-ghayn, Delhi 1272/1856, pp. 490-96. 

148 Ibid, pp. 571-99. 
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Abu Bakr who was chosen because of his eminence among the muhajirs. 
The Shaqshaqiyya sermon by 'All is strongly hostile to taqiya. 1 * 9 

Mawlawi Haydar 'All goes on to say that, after the Muslims had elected 
a caliph, to wage war against him was unlawful except in the following 
circumstances : 

1. If the caliph becomes an infidel and rejects the obligatory duties 
of the faith, it is imperative for Muslims to declare war on him. Such a 
war would be the most meritorious jihad which should not cease until 
the traitor is defeated and Islam restored. 

2. If the caliph begins to kill people and destroy their property, makes 
debauchery lawful, in short bases his rule on the sword and not on the 
shari'a, then the caliph and his supporters are reduced to the position of 
highway robbers and their annihilation is imperative. 

3. If the caliph openly begins to act tyrannically and issues orders 
contravening the shari'a, war against him and his followers is imperative. 
However, if the caliph does not violate the shari'a the Muslims must be 
patient. 160 

He adheres to the general Sunni theory that after Hasan's peace with 
Mu'awiya, the latter became the lawful caliph but considers that Yazid 
was not a legitimate caliph. 151 After Mu'awiya, Imam Husayn was the 
lawful caliph. He strongly condemns the Shi'i literature which identifies 
the caliphate of the first three successors of Prophet Muhammad with that 
of Yazid. The work shows respect for the first eleven Shi'i Imams but is 
vituperative towards the twelfth Imam whose existence the Mawlawi says 
is denied by the Sunnis. The Shaykh bestows abusive titles on all Shi'i 
'ulama e . Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi is referred to as Munajjim-i bi din 
(irreligious astrologer); 'Allama Hilli is mentioned as Shaykh Chilli 152 
and Muhammad Baqir Majlisi is referred to as ra'is al-muftarin (the leader 
of the slanderers) . Ghufran Ma'ab Dildar 'All is called Dildari-i bi murawwat 
inhuman Dildar-mistress) ; dilbar-i bi wafd (faithless sweetheart) and 
bu'i fudul JaHsi (Idle-talker Ja'isi). The Mawlawi also wrote a separate 
work entitled Kdshif al-batham 3 an tadlis al-mujtahid al-qamqdm condemning 
the works of Ghufran Ma'ab and Sultan al-'ulama c . 

Shaykh Haydar 'All's Muntahi al-kaldm is a compendium of the Sunni 
replies to the general Shi'i indictments. The work defends the Tuhfa, 
Shawkat-i 'Umariyya and other Sunni works and seeks to refute the Shi'i 
objections in the Nuzha-i Ithncf 'Ashariyya and by the Lucknow mujtahids 
and their disciples. Muntahi al-kaldm was rebutted by Mawlana Sayyid 

149 Izalat al-ghayn, pp. 602-612. 

150 Ibid, pp. 489-90, 474. 

151 Ibid, p. 45. 

152 A buffoon in Indo-Persian and Urdu literature. Three dots under ha'i hutti of Hill! 
makes it jim-e farisi called che. The same word is then pronounced as Chilli. 
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Hamid Husayn, the son of 'Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli, who wrote 
Istiqsd' al-afhamfi naqd muntahi al-kalam. Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn's 
Abaqdt al-anwar fi Imdmat al-cHimma al-athar added a new dimension to the 
polemical literature. He wrote separate volumes on different ahddith about 
'All's imama. 

In 1220/1805 one Sayf al-Din Asad-Allah Multani happened to come 
across the Sawdrim al-Ildhiydt of Ghufran Ma'ab Mawlana Dildar 'All 
at Makanpur (Kanpur) where he had gone to visit the tomb of Shah 
Madar. Sayf al-Din wrote the Tanbih al-Safih refuting the Shil beliefs 
defended in the Sawarim. 153 

The criticisms of the historian Khayr al-Din Muhammad Ilahabadi to the 
Tuhfa-i Ithna ( 'Ashariyya which he studied at Jawnpur in 1226/1811-12 are 
marked by queer sarcasm and condemnation. In his preface to the 
Ftidhar-i 'Aziz (Apology to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz) designed to criticise the 
fourth chapter of the Tuhfa, he tells us that books comprising his comments 
on other chapters were to follow but only a book reviewing the ninth 
chapter, entitled the Armughdn-i 3 Aziz (Presentation to Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz) is available. In the Vtidhar, Khayr al-Din pays glowing tributes 
to the learning and piety of the Shah and adds that the Tuhfa is designed 
to condemn the extremists among the Shi'is and the fanatics among the 
Sunnis. He goes on to say that finding himself in an uneasy position of 
sitting between two stools, the Shah had to indulge in obliquity and to make 
his work intentionally obscure, equivocal and enigmatic. Unfortunately for 
the Shah, Khayr al-Din asserts that the Sunni sects including the 'Ash'ariyya 
system, based as they are on the devotion to the first three successors 
of the Prophet Muhammad cannot be rationally defended. 154 Naturally the 
Sunni sources and ahddith are self-contradictory and conceal clear divine 
injunctions contained in the Prophet's sermon at the Ghadir Khumm. 
Although Khayr al-Din is exceedingly respectful in criticising Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz his arguments do not differ from those of Shi'i 'ulama'. 



153 Khudabakhsh Library, Patna Ms., 1338. 

154 Ftidhar-i 'Aziz, Rampur Ms., 49-149. 
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Sunni political thought was based on three different groups of sources. 
The first included the works on Sunni fiqh and hadith and those of orthodox 
Sunni theorists such as the authors of the corpus of literature called the 
Kit&b al-khardj or Risala JiH-khardj 1 written in the 8th century A.D. Secondly 
were the Arabic translations of the Pahlavi "Mirrors for Princes" com- 
piled by the scholars of the 'Abbasid caliphate in the eighth and ninth 
centuries A.D. Although the hadith literature explicitly enjoined Mus- 
lims not to obey "a creature against the Creator", according to the 
"Mirror" 2 literature, disobedience to the ruler was in no circumstance 
permitted. The third source consisted of the works of Muslim philoso- 
phers such as Abu Nasr Farabi (d. 339/950) and ibn Sina (370/980-428/ 
1037). 

The earlier theorists drew heavily upon the first two categories, and 
their writings became definitive for later orthodox Muslim theorists. 
Ghazali islamicized the political theory of the great Sasanian Emperor 
Ardashir (c. 222-240) saying that "monarchy and religion are like twin 
brothers". Ghazali wrote, "An evil-doing and barbarous sultan, so long 
as he is supported by military force, so that he can only with difficulty be 
deposed and the attempt to depose him would cause unendurable civil 
strife, must, of necessity be left in possession and obedience must be 

1 Some twenty-one books bearing the title Kitab al-khardj or Risala fi s l-kharaj t of which 
three survive, were not merely intended to revive the principles of taxation used by 
the first four caliphs, but sought to sanctify the personality of the 'Abbasid caliphs, 
both as God's vicegerents on earth and as successors to the Prophet Muhammad and 
the first four caliphs. Their authors were prominent jurists and the image of the 
rulers they presented aroused great enthusiasm among the orthodox. 

2 The earliest source for the "Mirror" writers was the Khuday-nama, translated into 
Arabi c by ib n al-Muqaffa' (102/720-139/757) and the Adab al-saghir and the Adab 
al-kabir, also by the same author. The Adab al-saghir and the Adab al-kabir highlight 
Ardashlr's famous maxim that religion and kingship are twin brothers, religion 
being the basis of kingship and the kingship the protector of religion. {al-Adab al- 
saghir wa'l adab al-kabir, Beirut 1961, pp. 63-72). 
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rendered to him, exactly as obedience must be rendered to emirs." 3 By 
the end of the eleventh century A.D., the apocryphal ahadith legitimizing 
the sultanate became enormous and disobedience to the sultans was regarded 
as an abominable sin. 

In the sixteenth century Mujaddid Alf-i Thani strove to have Akbar's 
policy of "peace with all" reversed with the help of Jahangir's influential 
nobles, and considered his own stay in Jahangir's camp for about a year 
and a half a great success for his orthodox Sunni revivalist mission. 4 In 
the eighteenth century Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Jah, Ahmad Shah Durrani 
and the Rohella chief, Najib al-Dawla, were not only Shah Wali-Allah's 
great hopes, but he also tried to awaken in the licentious Mughal Emperor 
Ahmad Shah (1161-1167/1748-1754) the need to revitalize the disinte- 
grating Mughal empire. 5 

Some 'ulama' and sufis fearlessly criticized the policies of both the rulers 
and their governors but they did not encourage rebellion against them 
even though they were corrupt. In 81/700, Hasan al-Basri (21/642-110/ 
728) told a dissident, ibn Ash'ath, "The violent actions of tyrants were a 
punishment sent by God which could not be opposed by the sword but 
must be endured with patience." 6 However, other sufis and 'ulama' 
diverted their energies against the infidels and were enthusiastic jihad 
warriors. Some made jihad against infidels a regular part of their life. 
They spent the first year in meditation, the second in pilgrimage and the 
third in leading their followers against the infidels to fight jihad. 7 One 
such was Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra (b. 540/1 145-6), who died fighting 
against the Mongol invaders of Khwarazm in 618/1221, although the 
ruler, Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah had fled, leaving his country 
to the invader's mercy. 8 

Shaykh Jalal, who settled in Sylhat in Bengal and came to be known as 
Sylhati, originally belonged to Turkistan. His spiritual guide Sayyid 
Ahmad Yasawi of the silsila-i Khwajgan prophesied that Shaykh Jalal was 
destined to be a great mujdhid (fighter of jihad). The Sayyid put a group 
of his disciples at the disposal of the Shaykh who, along with his other 
followers, marched from his native Transoxiana towards India. Fighting 
and defeating those they encountered the Shaykh's disciples reached the 
newly conquered region of Sylhat in Bengal where they settled down and 
became very famous. The Shaykh (known as Sylhati) died in 748/1347 

3 Ghazali, Ihya' 'ulum al-din in H. A. R. Gibb, Islamic Society and the West, London, 
reprint 1960, I, part I, p. 31. 

4 M. R. M., pp. 246-47, 300-313. 

5 S. W. T., pp. 296-308. 

6 H. Ritter ; Hasan al-Basri, E. I.*, Ill, p. 247. 

7 Supra, p. 143. 

8 H. S. I., I, pp. 93-94. 
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and even now his tomb is believed to radiate miraculous blessings through- 
out the region. 9 

There is no dearth of legendary warrior saints in the history of the 
Sunnis. The most prominent was Sayyid Salar Mas'ud Ghazi who is 
said to have nourished during the Ghaznavid reign. It is alleged that he 
conquered the region from the west to the east of Awadh and fell fighting 
the infidels in Bahraich. 10 

The legends tell us of another saint called Sayyid Qutb al-Din, (an 
ancestor of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid whose jihad movement will be dis- 
cussed below), who defeated Raja Jaychand of Qanauj and drove him to 
Kara and his brother to Manikpur. Sayyid Qutb al-Din besieged Kara 
and his brother invested Manikpur. Both towns fell after two months of 
protracted siege, and the Raja took refuge in the Vindhyas. 11 

It would seem that the ancestors of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid belonged 
to that galaxy of Sayyids, 'ulama' and sufis who, uprooted by the Chingiz's 
invasion of Transoxiana and eastern Iran from 1219 to 1221, settled in 
northern India during the reign of Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish (607- 
633/1211-1236). These families generally colonized small towns to the 
west and east of Delhi whose Hindu leaders had either died in wars or 
had re-established the power in more inaccessible regions. One of these 
settlers, Sayyid Qutb al-Din served as the Shaykh al-Islarn of Delhi 12 and 
died at a ripe old age on 3 Ramadan 677/18 January 1279. He had 
three sons, Sayyid Nizam al-Din, Sayyid Qiwam al-Din and Sayyid 
Taj al-Din. Sayyid Taj al-Din was the qadi of Bada'un and Sayyid 
Rukn al-Din was the qadi of Kara. The famous historian Diya' al-Din 
Barani visited both Sayyid Taj al-Din and Sayyid Rukn al-Din. Accord- 
ing to Barani there could be no better proof of Taj al-Din's genuine Sayyid- 
ship than the fact that some holy men had seen the Prophet Muhammad 
in the form of Sayyid Taj al-Din in their visions. 13 Sayyid Taj al-Din's 
nephew, another Sayyid Taj al-Din, was a suf5 of miraculous achievement 
and given to indulging in samcf (music). 14 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was the descendant of Sayyid Rukn al-Din. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century the descendants of Rukn al- 
Din moved to Nasirabad and Rae Bareli. For two centuries the family 
had been prominent because of Sayyid 'Alam-Allah (b. 12 Rabi' I, 1033/3 
January 1624), whose maternal uncle tried in vain to train him for a 
military career for he was given to mystic and ascetic exercises. Before the 

9 H. S. I., I, pp. 314-15. 

1 1 Abu'l-Hasan 'Ali Nadwi, Sirat-i Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, Karachi 1975, 1, p. 65. 

12 Diya r al-Din Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shdhi, Calcutta 1860-62, p. 1 1 1 . 

13 J^p.248. 

14 Ibid, p. 349. 
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banishment of the Mujaddid's famous khalifa Sayyid Adam Banuri (d. 
1053/1643) from India to Mecca by the Emperor Shahjahan in 1052/1642-3 
Sayyid 'Alam-Allah had become his disciple. In 1075/1664-65 Sayyid 
'Alam- Allah went on a pilgrimage. Seven years later he embarked on 
another pilgrimage and, after his return to Rae Bareli, he constructed a 
mosque on the bank of the Sa'i river. 15 He died in 1096/1684-5. The 
Sayyid led an austere pious life and always urged his disciples and visitors 
to follow the rules of the shari'a literally. His four sons, Sayyid Ayat- 
Allah, Sayyid Muhammad Huda, Sayyid Abu Hanifa and Sayyid Muham- 
mad Ji, were deeply imbued with their father's tradition of piety and 
puritanism, and three of them, following the suf i and futuwwa 1 * (chivalric) 
traditions, participated in jihad. Sayyid Ayat-Allah's grandson, Shah 
Abu Sa'id (d. 9 Ramadan 1193/20 September 1779), the son of Sayyid 
Muhammad Diva/ was an important khalifa of Shah Wali-Allah and the 
maternal grandfather of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid' s paternal great-grandfather, Sayyid Muhammad 
Huda (d. 19 Rabi' I, 11 19/20 June 1707) and his grandfather Sayyid 
Muhammad Nur (d. 6 Rabi' I, 1 148/27 July 1735) combined in themselves 
the life of a soldier and that of a dervish. Sayyid Muhammad Nur's son 
Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Nu'man, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's uncle, 
became Shah Wall-Allah's disciple in Dhu'lqa'da 1 175/May-June 1762. 
In 1193/1779, he made a pilgrimage and died in Jerusalem in the same 
year. Sayyid Muhammad Nur's son, Sayyid Muhammad 'Man had two 
wives. His second wife, whom he married after his first wife's death, 
was the daughter of Shah Abu Sa'id. She had three sons : Sayyid 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Ishaq and Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid. Returning from Lucknow, Sayyid Muhammad 'Irfan 
died in 1214/1799-1800. Sayyid Muhammad Ibrahim became a soldier 
in Nawwab Amir Khan's 17 army but before his death returned to Delhi. 
Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Ishaq distinguished himself in scholarly 
pursuits, studied under Shah 'Abd al-Qadir and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, and 
became the latter's spiritual disciple. He spent the rest of his life in 
teaching in Rae Bareli and died in Jumada II, 1234/March-April 1819. 18 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, the youngest son of Sayyid Muhammad 'Irfan, 
was born on 6 Safar 1201/28 November 1786. 19 He took little interest 

15 Sirat, I, pp. 69-78. 

16 E. I. a , III, pp. 961-65. 

17 Supra, pp. 41-42. 

18 Sirat, I, pp. 65-85. 

19 Ghulam Rasul Mihr, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, Lahore 1952, p. 56; Makatib-i Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid, Lahore, 1975, f. 27a; Mawlawi Sayyid Muhammad 'AH, Makhzan-i 
Ahmadi, Agra 1299/1881-82, pp. 10-11; Sayyid Ja'far 'All Naqwi, Manzuratu's- 
sitada, Panjab University Library Ms., pp. 5-8. 
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in reading or writing but was passionately devoted to physical exercise. 
As he matured, besides prayer and meditation, helping and serving the 
poor and helpless became his mission in life. His home environment made 
him exceedingly puritanical. In 1218/1803 or 1219/1804 he set off for 
Lucknow with a small party of unemployed people in seaech of work. 
The Sayyid became the guest of a nobleman who was devoted to his 
family but his companions could not get work and subsisted by doing 
odd jobs. Disappointed after seven months of fruitless search for work, 
Sayyid Ahmad, decided to lead an impoverished, but spiritual life in 
Delhi under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. His companions refused to share his 
enthusiasm for dependence on God, and he left Lucknow without inform- 
ing them. Facing considerable hazards, but never losing his spirit of 
dependence on God and his zeal to help the poor and helpless, he reached 
Delhi. 20 

In Delhi, the Sayyid called on Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and greeted him 
with the Islamic salam 'alaikum (peace be with you). According to the 
Amir al-rawdydt, Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, despite their 
devotion to the puritanical reform, were greeted even by their family 
members with the customary Mughal court humility. The Sayyid's 
spontaneous demonstration of the Prophet's sunna prompted Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz to make shari'a greetings compulsory for all. 21 When the Shah 
learnt that the visitor was the maternal grandson of Shah Abu Sa'id and 
the nephew of Sayyid Nu'man and had come to him to obtain spiritual 
perfection, he was very pleased. He assigned him to the care of his brother 
Shah 'Abd al-Qadir. A few days later Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz initiated the 
Sayyid into the Naqshbandiyya, Qadiriyya and Ghishtiyya silsilas. 22 During 
his mystical training the Shah asked the Sayyid to meditate by keeping 
the figure of the Shaykh (religious guide) in his vision, called the tasawwur-i 
Shaykh in suf i parlance. The Sayyid thereupon shocked the puritan Shah 
by requesting him to explain how contemplating the tasawwur-i Shaykh 
differed from idol worship (which involved worshipping a stone or paper 
figure). The Shah recited the Hafiz's famous verse: 

"Dip the prayer carpet into wine were the chief priest to order it; 
for the traveller on the sufic path is not unaware of the rules of reaching 
the goal." 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid replied that only the Qur'an, Sunna or the ijmd 3 
of umma could convince him that the tasawwur-i Shaykh and idol worship 

20 Makhzan, pp. 12-18; Naqwi, pp. 9-20. 

21 Arwah-i thaltha, pp. 122-23. 

22 Makhzan, p. 18. 
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were different from each other. The Shah congratulated the Sayyid and 
said that he was blessed with the prophetic wilaya (nearness to God). 
Although both stories are most critical of both Shah Wall Allah and Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz and seem to be unlikely, they are unquestioningly believed 
to be true by the Sayyid's admirers. Be as it may, on the Sayyid's request 
the Shah explained that those who are endowed with the commonplace 
wilaya are the chosen slaves of God who so deeply love Allah that no 
trace of worldly attachment, or love of wealth, property or family remains 
in their heart. People considered them lunatics. They were engrossed 
in crushing their self, and in prayers, meditations and services to mankind. 
Their life is patterned after the following verse : 

"The (faithful) slaves of the Beneficent are they who walk upon the 
earth modestly, and when the foolish ones address them answer : 
Peace." 

They do not interfere with the sinner's lives but lead a secluded, ascetic 
life. 

Those who are endowed with prophetic wilaya are so deeply sunk in 
divine love that the following Qur'anic verses apply to them : 

"Lo! We purified them with a pure thought, remembrance of the 
Home (of the Hereafter)." 23 

"It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces to the East and the 
West; but righteousness is he who believeth in Allah and the Last 
Day and the angels and the Scripture and the Prophets; and giveth 
his wealth, for love of Him to kinsfolk and to orphans and the needy 
and the wayfarer and to those who ask, and to set slaves free; and 
observeth proper worship and payeth the poor-due. And those who 
keep their treaty when they make one, and the patient in tribulation 
and adversity and time of stress. Such are they who are sincere. 
Such are the God-fearing." 24 

According to the author of Makhzan-i Ahmadi, the Sayyid's mystical 
exercises endowed him with the Prophetic wilaya. 25 The Prophet himself 
appeared to him in a vision. 'All and Fatima also appeared : 'AH washed 
him and Fatima dressed him in new clothes. These ceremonies marked 
the culmination of the Sayyid's attainment of the Prophetic wilaya?* and 

23 Qur'an, XXXVIII, 47. 

24 Qur'an, II, 177. 

25 Makhzan, pp. 18-22. 

26 Makhzan, p. 24. 
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in the Sayyid's vision, all leading suf i pirs called on him. Although incredible 
to the more objective Muslims, to the Sayyid's devotees these stories foretell 
the Sayyid's future eminence. 

By early 1223/1808 Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was back in 'Rae Bareli and 
was married. In the middle of 12 26 /June 181 1 he again left for Delhi. Hedid 
not stay there for more than a few months and in 1227/1812 he joined 
Nawwab Amir Khan's army which at that time was besieging Dhamkola 
fort between Bundi and Karoli. 27 According to the Sayyid's contem- 
poraries and -his-modern biographers, his decision was divinely inspired 
to prepare him for a future jihad. 28 In fact the Sayyid thought that he 
could obtain more success in his puritanical revivalist mission with illiterate 
Pathans in Amir Khan's army in which his elder brother had already 
served, and with Amir Khan's Pindari 29 associates, than amongst the 
corrupt and cynical Muslim population of Delhi or Awadh. Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz also blessed the Sayyid's missions. Amir Khan welcomed the 
Sayyid's presence in his army and consulted him frequently, but the 
Sayyid's main concern was to infuse the soldiers with honesty, integrity 
and the simple puritanical life of the sbari'a. 

He had already acquired sufficient military skills, and he lived with the 
soldiers, sharing with them the hard camp life and arduous marches in 
the rugged, desert terrain of Rajasthan and Malwa. As discussed 
earlier, Amir Khan made peace with the British in November 1817. 
Amir Khan's wars were not intended to help the Rajput princes' and 
Maratha chiefs' struggle for Indian independence nor were they jihad, 
but they offered employment to more than 30,000 Muslim soldiers whose 
future was bleak when the army was disbanded. The Sayyid's efforts to 
prevent Amir Khan from signing the treaty with the British failed. 
Sayyid did not wish to lead the life of a courtier and he returned to Delhi 
in 1233/181 7-1 8. 30 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz gave his deceased brother, Shah 
'Abd al-Qadir's vacant room in the Akbarabadi mosque to the Sayyid. 
Although he was only thirty-two years old the Shah assigned to him the 
care of the disciples who were awaiting initiation under him. 

The Sayyid's most spectacular success was the initiation first of Mawlana 
'Abd al-Hayy and then of Muhammad Isma'il. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
considered both of them perfect in their knowledge of the Qur'anic 
exegeses, hadith, fiqh, principles of fiqh and logic and gave them the titles 
of "Shaykh al-Islam" and "Hujjat al-Islam" respectively. 

After the initiation of Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and Shah Isma'il, a 
considerable number of members of the families of Shah Wali-Allah 

27 Makhzan, pp. 31-32. 

28 Ibid, pp. 104-8, Mihr, pp. 82-92. 

29 Makhzan-i Ahmadi calls the Pindaris the Turks of India, p. 33. 

30 Makhzan, pp. 33-34, Tarikh-i Ahmadi (Tonk), II, ff. 5b- 16b; Strut, I, pp. 109-17. 
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and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz also had themselves initiated as sufis by the 
Sayyid. Shah Isma'il compiled the Sayyid's sermons into a book called the 
Sirat-i mustaqim. Cutting across the basic differences of the Qadiriyya, 
Chishtiyya, Naqshbandiyya and Mujaddidiyya silsilas of India, the 
Sirat-i mustaqim seeks to elaborate what Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz described as 
the Prophetic wilaya. The Sayyid called it the Tariqa-i Muhammadiyya (the 
path of Prophet Muhammad) and giving this name to his own suf i silsila 
obtained bay 3 a in this order. 

At the request of a large number of seekers after sufic initiation from 
the region between Delhi, Saharanpiir and Muzaffarnagar, which was 
under the Shah's influence and inhabited by a predominantly Afghan 
population, the Sayyid took Shah Isma'il, Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and 
some other companions and set off from Delhi inDhu'lqa'da 1233/Septem- 
ber 1818. Visiting Ghaziabad, Muradnagar, Meerut, Sardhana, Budhana, 
Phulet, Muzaffarnagar, Thana Bhawn, Kandhla (Muzaffarnagar) Deo- 
band, Saharanpiir, Ambeth, Gangoh, Nanawta (Saharanpiir), the Sayyid 
and his party returned to Delhi by Jumada I, 1234/March 1819. The 
Sunnis of the area were already devoted to Shah Wali-Allah and Mirza 
Mazhar Jan-i Janan but the Sayyid's missionary tour was unique. Maw- 
lana 'Abd al-Hayy and Shah Isma'il walked alongside the Sayyid's 
horse or the bullock carts and acted as nightwatchmen for the Sayyid. 
Both the old suf is and the new initiates were deeply impressed with the 
Sayyid and his party's devotion to the early Islamic practices of equality, 
brotherhood and sincerity which the court influence had driven away 
from the Muslims' minds. Shah Isma'il and Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy deli- 
vered fiery speeches against the Muslim practice of visiting graves, light- 
ing lamps upon them and showing respect to ta'ziyas. They even burnt 
to ashes some ta'ziyas belonging to their disciples. 31 According to a Shi'i 
author, a riot broke out in Meerut when the district authorities banned 
the Sayyid's preachings. 32 After their return, the Sayyid and his principal 
disciples did stay in Delhi for two or three weeks. They set off again early 
in Jumada II, 1234/April 1819 via Ghaziabad, Hapur, Muradabad, 
Rampur and Bareilly (known as Bans Bareilly), reaching Rae Bareli on 
29 Sha'ban 1234/23 June 1819. 33 Besides Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy, Shah 
Isma'il, many other important 'ulama' and sufis accompanied the Sayyid. 
The Sayyid's brother Sayyid Muhammad Ishaq had died on 7 Jumada 
II, 1234/3 April 1819 and the family resources were not adequate to feed 
the party at Rae Bareli and it lived on the meagre futuh (unsolicited gifts) 
and manual labour. 

31 T. A. II, ff. 19b-28a; Sirat, I, pp. 118-43. 

32 Sayyid 'Ali bin Hasan al-'Askari (Musharraf J A1I), Izahat al-ghayy fi radd-i 'Abd 
al-Hayy, Khudabakhsh Library Patna, ff. 7b-9a. 

33 T. A. II, ff. 30a-36a; Sirat, I, pp. 144-45. 
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From Rae Bareli, the Sayyid made three important missionary tours. 
The first one was undertaken to Salon (Rae Bareli), Ahladganj (Pratap- 
garh district), Allahabad, Banaras and Sultanpur. The party reached 
Salon on the occasion of the 3 urs (death anniversary) of Shah Plr Muham- 
mad. The Sayyid took occasion to urge Pir Muhammad's heir Shah 
Karim 'Ata to abandon all non-shari'a ceremonies. Shah Karim made 
no promises but asked the Sayyid to pray that those innovations which 
were the legacy of early suf i plrs and had no shari'a basis might be eradi- 
cated. In Allahabad they stayed at the daHra (suf i centre) of Shah Ajmal 
(d. 1 Dhu'lhijja 1236/30 August 1821). In Banaras a gosaHn (yogi) who 
lived near the forsaken mosque of Basehsar (the site of the Sayyid's 
camp) was annoyed by Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's sermons. A Muslim 
plr to the washermen who attended the Mawlana's sermons admitted that 
in return for exempting them from five times prayers which was impossible 
for washermen, he received bi-annual gifts. Those who were unable to 
fast made additional gifts. The plr said that he survived on these offerings. 
The Sayyid urged him to depend on God but the pir left Banaras and the 
washermen became the Sayyid's disciples. The Muslim weavers, of 
whom there were quite a large number in Banaras, also became the 
Sayyid's disciples. 34 

Returning to Rae Bareli the Sayyid travelled to Lucknow with a party 
of 1 70 men and stayed in a house near the Tita mosque of Shah Pir Muham- 
mad built by Awrangzib. A large congregation assembled there for 
Friday prayers. Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's sermons were a great success. 
The dignitaries of the capital were also attracted. Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's 
impressive sermons converted many Shi'is to Sunnism. The Prime 
Minister Nawwab Mu'tamad al-Dawla was alarmed. He asked the 
Sayyid's disciple Faqir Muhammad Khan risaladar (the commander of 
a body of horses) to urge the Sayyid to stop proselytising sermons but 
the Sayyid refused to do so. Ultimately Mu'tamad al-Dawla decided to 
leave the party alone and invited the Sayyid and his party to dinner. 
Meanwhile, Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy delivered a very important sermon. 
Shah Isma'il in his usual soldier's uniform visited Mawlana Ghufran 
Ma'ab's house where he asked the Mawlana to explain the difference 
between taqiya and nifdq (hypocrisy). When his answers failed to convince 
the Shah, Ghufran Ma'ab promised to send a written dissertation. When 
the paper was received the Shah wrote a refutation of it without consulting 
any books. 35 In view of the fact that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was unable to 
convert more than a couple of Shi'is to Sunnism in Delhi, the stories of 



34 r. A., II, ff. 54a-58b; Makhzan, 56-69; Sirat, I, 149-156. 

35 T. A., II, ff. 42a-5 la ; Sirat, I, 156-182 ; Thanesari, pp. 105- 1 1 1 . 
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Shah Isma'il's and Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's great success appear to be 
beyond belief and are legends. 

After his return to Rae Bareli, the Sayyid decided to set a practical 
example by reviving the custom of widows' remarriage among the upper 
classes. The remarriage of widows had always been a taboo topic among 
upper class Muslims. 36 The Sayyid, however, delivered sermons support- 
ing the introduction of widow remarriage and succeeded in persuading 
the widow of his elder brother, Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq, to marry 
him. Later the Sayyid had letters written to his disciples and to Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz to popularize this movement. 37 

In Muharram the Shi'is of Nasirabad, which happened to be Mawlana 
Dildar 'Ali Ghufran Ma'ab's hometown, decided to recite tabarra publicly 
and suggested to the Sunnis that if they were unable to listen to it they 
should move to some other place for a day or two. The Sunnis wrote to 
the Sayyid for help. He arrived with his party and informed the Shi'is 
that they should adhere to their existing practices in the ta'ziya procession 
and should not attempt any innovations. The Shi'is threatened to stop 
their procession in protest but after a full investigation the local adminis- 
trator ordered the Shi'is to refrain from starting any new practices. The 
Muharram passed off peacefully and the Sayyid returned to Rae Bareli. 
On Chihlum (20 Safar) the Nasirabad Sunnis again asked the Sayyid to 
help. The Shi'is of Nasirabad had prevailed upon Badshah Begum, who 
held Nasirabad in her jagir, to issue an order to her 'amil (administrator) 
to suppress the Sunni movement. King Ghazi al-Din Haydar, who was 
estranged from Badshah Begum, intervened at the request of his vizier, 
Mu'tamad al-Dawla Agha Mir and ordered the latter to ensure that no 
rioting took place. Mu'tamad al-Dawla deputed the Sayyid's disciple 
Faqir Muhammad to organise a force of 500 to maintain peace in Nasira- 
bad. Ghufran Ma'ab, upon whose help the Shi'is had counted, also asked 
them to be peaceful. A mahdar (legal document) was drawn up by the 
Shi'is to the effect that they would not depart from the earlier Muharram 
practices. 88 Although the Awadh government was Shi'i, even during their 
decline they were able to maintain peace and amity between different 
sects and communities. To Sayyid's leading disciple their victory over the 
Nasirabad Shi'is was a prelude to their success in their future jihad. 

The Sayyid and his disciples continually discussed the importance of hajj 
and jihad in their private assemblies. In Akbar's reign the orthodox Sunni, 
Makhdum al-Mulk Mulla 'Abd-Allah Sultanpiiri, had issued a fatwa 
saying that the Safavid Shi'is' domination of the land route and Portuguese 

36 Malfuzat-i Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, p. 22. 

37 Makhzan, pp. 43-46; Sirat, I, 183-92; Thanesari, pp. 97-99. 

38 T. A., ff. 91b-97b; Makhzan, pp. 47-52 ; Thanesari, pp. 100-102. 
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control of the sea route had made it dangerous for Muslims undertaking 
a pilgrimage, and it was no longer obligatory to do so. However, Akbar's 
court 'ulama' ridiculed the fatwa and the Mughal emperors used to make 
special arrangements for pilgrim travel. 39 The rich Muslims however, 
like the Makhdum al-Mulk, were too scared to embark on pilgrimage; 
those who did not possess adequate means were in any case exempt. Many 
rich 'ulama' themselves avoided going on pilgrimage and fatwas absolving 
Muslims from this duty abounded. When the decision of the Sayyid's 
party to go on a pilgrimage was known, controversy was again sparked off. 
Some of the Sayyid's disciples were also astonished at his decision, for they 
knew that the Sayyid was planning to embark on hijrat (emigration) 
and jihad. A fatwa saying that hajj was not obligatory for Muslims was 
issued. Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and Shah Isma'il wrote a counterfoil, 
and Shah 'Abd al-Aziz endorsed the verdict of his talented disciples. The 
Sayyid had letters written to his disciples in other parts of India stating 
that he and his disciples had decided to go on a pilgrimage but had 
no financial resources. They would do manual labour en route and 
proceed to their goal. The Sayyid went on a missionary tour to Unnao 
and Kanpur, while Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy went to Fathpur (Hanswa) 
and Dalmau to persuade Muslims to embark on pilgrimage accompanied 
by their families. 40 

Finally, at the end of Shawwal 1236/July 1821, the Sayyid set out from 
Rae Bareli with a party of 400. Before proceeding further the Sayyid 
made an encouraging speech reminding them of the merits of hajj and 
prophesying their safe return. However, he allowed those who were 
wavering to return to their homes. The party crossed the Ganges near 
Dalmau on 8 Dhu'lqa'da 1236/7 August 1821 and proceeded towards 
Allahabad, Mirzapur and Banaras. Wherever they stopped they preached 
against bid 3 at (sinful innovations) and commended strict adherence to the 
puritanical rules of the shari'a. At Mirzapur one of the Sayyid's disciples 
imposed a scale of fines for participating in different types of Muharram 
ceremonies. Someone who visited a ta'ziya had to feed a Sunni student 
for a month. In Banaras some of the Sayyid's Sunni disciples destroyed 
several hundred ta'ziyas and used the wood and paper as fuel to cook the 
party's food. In a different muhalla the Sayyid ordered one of his disciples 
to destroy the ta'ziyas, their platforms and the Muharram banners. 

The party left Banaras on 7 Muharram 1237/4 October 1821 and, 
staying in Zamaniya, Ghazipur, Haldiya, Baksar, Ballia, Chhapra, Dana- 
pur, reached 'Azimabad (Patna), on 19 Muharram 1237/16 October 
1821. In Danapur a disciple destroyed his ta'ziya platforms and the 

39 Bada'uni, Mulla Abd al-Qadir, Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, Calcutta 1884-98, II, p. 203. 

40 T. A., II, 105a-108a; Sirat, I, pp. 200-207; Thanesari, pp. 125-130. 
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Sayyid laid the foundation of a mosque there. The Imambara was 
converted into a guest house. In Patna, the Shi'is failed to convince the 
British magistrate that the Sayyid had embarked on jihad against the 
British and that their destruction of the ta'ziya platforms was a threat to 
peace. The magistrate accepted the Sunni plea that the ta'ziya platforms 
were voluntarily destroyed by their Sunni owners who had been converted 
by the Sayyid to puritanical Sunni beliefs and that the story of jihad 
against the British was a Shi'i fabrication designed to win British sympa- 
thies. A wealthy Shi'i gentleman, Qutb al-Din Khan by name, embraced 
Sunnism and became the Sayyid's disciple. 41 

The Sayyid left 'Azimabad on 26 Muharram/23 October and staying 
in Surajgarh, Munger, Bhagalpur and Rajmahal, arrived at Murshidabad 
on 5 Safar/1 November. There Mawlana, 'Abd al-Hayy's sermons 
made the Sunnis, who had hitherto lived amicably with the Shi'is, 
aggressively puritanical. Six days later the party reached Calcutta via 
Hugh: In Calcutta the Sayyid stayed with the British Government 
attorney, Munshi Amin al-Din. The Munshl controlled British legal 
interests and was very rich. He also led a very licentious life, but the 
Sayyid's influence quickly changed him. A large number of Hindus too 
were converted to Islam by the party. The Bengali Muslims' marriage 
was arranged by their parents but afterwards they could keep any woman 
they liked without marrying her. The Sayyid and his party married most 
of them according to the shari'a rules. The Sayyid also insisted that his 
Bengali Muslims introduce the veiling of women in their families. In 
Calcutta also his Bengali disciples destroyed their ta'ziya platforms. Sunni 
leaders from Dacca and other places in Bengal and Assam visited the 
Sayyid. 

Chittagong leaders told the Sayyid that their women, like the Hindus, 
plastered their kitchen floors with cow dung, and, like the Hindus, took 
their meals outside the kitchen. The leading Muslims were those who 
performed two 'ids. Some Sunnis also celebrated Muharram. They 
prayed to Bhawani and also made offerings at the graves of pirs and 
shahids. Mistresses lived with the legally-wedded wives and no objections 
were raised. The Sayyid explained his inability to visit Chittagong but 
hoped that his khalifas in Bengal would help its inhabitants. 42 

As was the case with other places in Calcutta, men of all classes were 
initiated in the Tariqa-i Muhammadiyya under the Sayyid. Many 
descendants of other sufi saints were also converted. The Sayyid stayed 
for about three months in Calcutta. 



41 Makhzan, pp. 68-71; T. A., II, ff. 114a-155a; Thanesari, pp. 131-33. 
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The Sayyid's biographers eulogistically describe the Sayyid's miraculous 
success in his career, and there are no means of checking the authenticity 
of the individual events. However, Hunter's account which is based on 
the information of the Sayyid's followers embodies similar stories. He 
says, "A protracted halt at Patna so swelled the number of his followers 
as, to require a regular system of Government. He appointed agents to 
go forth and collect a tax from the profits of trade in all the large towns 
which had laid on his route. He further nominated four Khalifas, or 
Spiritual Vicegerents, and a high priest, by a formal Deed such as the 
Muhammadan Emperors used in appointing governors of provinces. 
Having thus formed a permanent centre at Patna, he proceeded towards 
Calcutta, following the course of the Ganges, making converts and appoint- 
ing agents in every important town by the way. In Calcutta the masses 
flocked to him in such numbers, that he was unable even to go through 
the ceremony of initiation by the separate laying on of hands. Unrolling 
his turban, therefore, he declared that all who could touch any part of 
its ample length became his disciples." 43 

On the whole, the devotion to Sunni puritanism of the Sayyid and his 
party, which consisted of eminent Sunni 'ulama' and suf i pirs of different 
orders, and their war against sinful innovations and the Hindu and Shi'i 
accretions of Sunnism, attracted a considerable number of converts to 
their fold. Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's lectures and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's 
short but incisive Urdu sermons, in conjunction with the corporate life 
of the party, whose members did not hesitate to perform the most menial 
jobs themselves, and strictly adhered to the shari'a laws, must have im- 
pressed even those who were not initiated. The Sayyid very farsightedly 
appointed a khalifa (representative) everywhere he stayed to make sure 
that the impact he made was not lost and the ideas of puritanism, reliance 
on God and self-help he introduced were consolidated. 

We know that when the party left Rae Bareli they had no financial 
resources and the gifts which they received everywhere were distributed 
to the poor. The party were not conscious of any need to accumulate 
possessions and the flow of gifts was unabating. When the party departed 
for their pilgrimage they numbered 753; ten boats were hired for a fee of 
Rs. 13860 and the fare was Rs. 20 per passenger. Sixty more passengers 
who were declared destitutes were carried free of charge. An amir (com- 
mander) was appointed for each boat to control the passengers' religious 
needs and comforts. The biggest party, consisting of 174 passengers, was 
under the Sayyid. His boat was the slowest and oldest and sailed behind 
nine others. Provisions to the value of Rs. 7387 and utensils costing 



43 W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, Loudon 1872, 2nd edition, p. 13. 
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Rs. 653 and 8 annas were also bought. Rs. 1 200 extra were paid for making 
secluded places available for the women. 44 

After a stay of about three months, the party sailed from Calcutta in 
Jumada I, 1237/January 1822 and reached Jadda on 28 Sha'ban 1237/20 
May 1822. Six days later they reached Mecca. During their stay en route 
to Mecca, the party tried to eradicate non-Islamic practices. In Mecca, 
Indian pilgrims and other Muslims were initiated by the Sayyid. The 
Meccan dignitaries also called on the Sayyid. The Sirat-i mustaqim was 
translated into Arabic byMawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and copies were 
distributed to Arabic-speaking disciples. The initiation of three disciples 
from Java is especially mentioned in the sources. The 'ulama' in the 
Sayyid' s party were very excited at meeting Muhammad bin Shawkani, 
a famous Yemenite scholar. Before 10 Dhu'lhijja/28 August 1822, the 
Sayyid obtained a pledge from his followers, while they were in 'Aqaba. 
(the summit ofMina near Mecca), to fight jihad. The letter the Sayyid 
wrote from Mecca to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz describing his spiritual 
progress arid incredible visions horrified a sincere disciple of the Shah in 
Calcutta through whom the letter was sent to Delhi. Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz, however was not alarmed and urged his Calcutta disciple to be 
patient and wait for the fulfilment of the promises made to the Sayyid 
by God. 45 

On 5 Safar 1238/22 October 1822, the Sayyid and his party, left for 
Medina. In Medina the Sayyid refused an invitation from the dignitaries 
there to attend the 12 Rabi' I, birth anniversary of the Prophet on the 
ground that no authority to hold the function could be found in the Qur'an 
and hadith. However, he frequently visited the tombs of Baqi' and other 
holy places in Medina. At the end of Rabi' I, the Sayyid's party 
left Medina for Mecca. On 1 Dhu'lqa'da 1238/ 10 July 1823 they left Mecca 
without waiting for a second pilgrimage. The Sayyid's enemies think that 
the puritanism of the Sayyid's party had made the predominantly anti- 
Wahhabi elements in Medina and Mecca so deeply hostile to its members 
that they could stay no more in holy cities. However, travelling via 
Bombay and Malabar they returned to Calcutta. The Sayyid stayed 
for about a month in Calcutta waiting for the arrival of a stranded boat. 
Travelling through Patna, Ghazipur, Banaras, Mirzapur and Alla- 

44 T. A., II, ff. 181a- 196b; Thanesari, pp. 138-47. 

45 Like Muhammad bin 'Abd al-Wahhab (11 15/1703-1201/1787) Muhammad bin 'Ali 
Shawkani (d. 1250/1834-35) was an eminent Sunn! puritanist and hadith scholar. 
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to them (T.A., ff. 218a-b.). T.A., II, ff. 220a-224a; Makhzan, pp. 90-97; Strut, pp. 
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habad the Sayyid and his party arrived back in Rae Bareli on 1 Ramadan 
1239/30th April 1824. 46 

The Jihad 

The Sayyid stayed in Rae Bareli for about a year and ten months devoting 
his thoughts mainly to jihad and its preparation. He travelled to neigh- 
bouring towns to preach jihad. Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and Shah Isma'il 
made more extensive tours and also reached Delhi. There they stayed 
longer than they meant because of the death of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz on 5 
June 1824. Besides arousing the Muslims to fight jihad in Allah's path, 
these two leaders were involved in refuting objections against the Sirat-i 
mustaqim and Taqwiyat al-iman by Shah Ismail, for in Delhi, the indefatig- 
able polemicist Mawlawi Rashid al-Din and other disciples of the Shah 
were, as we shall see, violently opposed to Taqwiyat al-iman which by then 
had been published. 

Some statements by Sayyid Ahmad's biographers tend to show that 
before departing on hajj, he and his followers used to discuss jihad, but this 
was only an academic discussion of it as an obligatory Islamic duty. 
The literature on the Sayyid and his disciples does not name the infidel 
power whom the Sayyid wished to annihilate before his departure to 
Mecca. Only Izahat al-ghqyy by the Shi'i, Musharraf 'Ali, which seems to 
have been completed before the Sayyid's departure on hajj, throws some 
light on the subject. The author says that he wrote to Mawlana, 'Abd al- 
Hayy asking him to confirm in writing under his signature and seal the 
following statements which were made, in the Sayyid's assemblies and were 
widely known as correct. 

"After his return from the hajj, the Pir will gird his loins to annihilate 
the Shi'ls of the Ahl al-Bayt. Later he will defeat the English army in 
three different battles. His third battle will completely wipe out the 
English. In the battle against the Sikhs, the Pir's right shoulder will be 
injured by a Sikh spear, but God will rub His hands on the Pir's shoulder 
and would cure him. Ultimately the defeated Sikhs will become the Pir's 
followers." 

Although Musharraf 'All wrote provocatively that unless a clear reply 
was received from Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy he would be deemed to be 
practising taqiya," a taboo to the Sunnis, no reply seems to have been 
received. However, the Sayyid believed that the alleged atrocities of Ranjit 
Singh in the Panjab, and the Sikh domination over the Peshawar region, 
had made the Afghans fierce enemies of the Sikhs. Relying on their co- 
operation he made the war against the Sikhs his principal objective. 

46 Makhzan, pp. 98-116 ; Thanesari, pp. 149-61. 

47 Izahat al-ghayy, ff. 28a-b. 
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Until the independence of the Indian sub-continent, Sayyid Ahmad's 
jihad movement was interpreted as a war against the Sikhs. (Sir) Syed 
Ahmad Khan, alarmed by the publication in June 1871 of W. W. Hunter's 
The Indian Musalmans, dealing mainly with the Wahhabis and the economic 
decline of the Muslims, wrote a series of articles in The Pioneer refuting 
Hunter's observations. In 1872 these were published in Banaras in a book 
entitled Review on Hunter's Indian Musalmans. According to (Sir) Syed 
Ahmad, Shah Isma'il declared in Calcutta that jihad against the British 
was out of the question for "under the English rule, Mohamedans were 
not persecuted, and, as they were the subjects of that Government, they 
were bound by their religion not to join in a jihad against it." 48 Modern 
scholars question the authenticity of (Sir) Syed's information about Shah 
Isma'il, but (Sir) Syed Ahmad's statements that his (Sayyid Ahmad Sha- 
hid's) activities were known to the English, cannot be disputed. (Sir) 
Syed Ahmad's thesis is further elaborated in Mawlawl Muhammad Ja'far 
Thaneswaris' Sawdnih Ahmadi awr tdrikh-i 'ajib and in Mirza Hayrat, Haydt-i 
tayyiba. The works, written after the independence of India, gloss over 
the Sayyid's jihad against the Sikhs and state his main objective was to 
fight the British. Pakistani scholars do not have any such inhibitions. 
To them war against the Sikhs was also a war of Muslim national inde- 
pendence. The letters which the Sayyid wrote to the Khans of Trans- 
oxiana and the rulers of Kabul during the war against the Sikhs, indi- 
cate that he had resolved to found an Islamic kingdom from Peshawar 
to Calcutta. Although the letters were written to allay the suspicions of 
the Afghan and Central Asian princes, the overall view of the material 
is that, after defeating the Sikhs, the party intended to liberate India from 
the English. The Sayyid's objectives were too mystical and chimerical 
for the British to have paid them any serious attention, but, to the Sayyid's 
party, martyrdom in jihad was an end in itself, and hopes of heavenly re- 
wards had made them oblivious of any advance plannings. 

On 27 Jumada II, 1241/6 January 1826 the Sayyid and the party set 
out on jihad. Their first important halt was at Gwalior where Maharaja 
Dawlat Rao Sindia and his prime minister, Hindu Rlao, offered the party 
lavish hospitality. The Sayyid divided his party, which consisted of some 
550 soldiers into five groups. From Gwalior the party went to Tonk, and 
then made the arduous journey to Sind through Marwar. The Amirs 
of Sind entertained the Sayyid but their response to jihad itself was very 
disappointing. On 14 Dhu'lhijja 1241/20 July 1826 the party left for 
Qandahar via Shal (Quetta). 



48 Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, Review on Dr. Hunter's Indian Musalmans, Benares 
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The Governor of Quetta received the party warmly. Mihrab Khan, 
the ruler of Qalat, who was at war with Qandahar, took no interest in the 
Sayyid's expedition. The governor of Qandahar would not allow his 
soldiers to join the Sayyid's army and, only 270 of the 'ulama' and students 
were permitted to accompany the Sayyid. Travelling through Ghazni, 
the party reached Kabul Where its ruleY, Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
personally received the Sayyid in his capital. There the Sayyid stayed for 
about one-and-a-half months but, finding the Durrani internecine wars 
interminable, the party left for Peshawar, arriving there at the end of 
Jumada I, 1242/December 1826. 49 From Peshawar, the Sayyid visited 
Gharsadda in Hashtnagar. The local Yusufza'is, who had been subdued 
by Ranjit Singh's army, were greatly encouraged by the Sayyid's deter- 
mination to crush Sikh power. Budh Singh Sindhanwalia, Ranjit Singh's 
commander in the region, was alarmed and moved to Akora near Attak 
and Nowshehra. The Sayyid, at the head of 1,500 warriors, (500 Indians, 
200 Qandaharis and 800 irregular tribesmen) also hastened to Nowshehra. 
On 18 Jumada I, 1242/18 December 1826 the Sayyid sent the following 
ultimatum to Ranjit Singh : 

Voluntarily embrace Islam which will make you a brother to the 
rest of the Muslim community. 

Or 

Surrender and pay jizya (poll tax) in order to qualify for our protection. 
Should none of the above alternatives be acceptable to you, get ready 
to fight, noting the fact that the entire Yaghistan and Hindustan 
are with us and that we love martyrdom more than you love wine. 50 

Without waiting for a reply to the ultimatum the Sayyid decided to 
make a surprise midnight attack on 21 Jumada I, 1242/21 December 1826, 
on the 7,000-strong Sikh army encamped across the river Landa'i. 
Before the Sikhs could waken, the Sayyid's army is said to have slaughtered 
700 of the Sikhs losing some 36 Indian and 40-45 Qandaharis itself. The 
band of the Afghan tribesmen plundered the Sikh camp and appropriated 
much booty. The Sayyid's first victory over the Sikhs made a very deep 
impact on the Yusufza'is, and they flocked around him. Budh Singh moved 
to Shaidii at the invitation of Khadi Khan, the tribal chief of Hund (Ohind, 
or Waihind, north-east of Attak). The Sayyid also moved and camped 
near Attak. He made peace between Khadi Khan of Hund, Ashraf Khan 
of Zayda and Fath Khan of Panjtar, the local Afghan tribal leaders. His 
own ranks swelled to 5,000. The Sayyid allowed the tribesmen, at their 

49 Manzurat al-Su'ada, pp. 640-70 ; Sirat, pp. 354-92. 
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request, to make a night attack on the flourishing commercial centre, 
Hadru by name, across the river Indus, near Hund. Before dawn they 
returned, having killed several Sikhs. The undisciplined tribesmen then 
attempted to decamp with their booty causing great confusion. Many 
regular soldiers were drowned. The Sayyid's reinforcements saved his 
regular forces from further losses. The irregulars refused to surrender 
their booty, estimated to be worth Rs. 15,00,000 and the Sayyid deferred 
enforcing the laws governing the distribution of ghanima (booty). 51 

The disorganised plunder after the first two battles prompted the 
'ulama'. the Sayyids and tribal leaders to elect Sayyid Ahmad as their 
Imam {khalifa) in order that in future the jihad should be conducted in an 
orderly manner and the shari'a ordinances be effectively introduced among 
the mujahidin. On 12 Jumada II, 1242/11 January 1827, the Sayyid was 
formally elected Imam or khalifa. He assumed the title of amir al-mtf- 
minin (Commander of the Faithful). The tribesmen called him Sayyid 
Badshah (King). On the following Friday the khutba was read in the 
Sayyid's name. 52 

Three days later Budh Singh wrote the following letter of protest to 
the Sayyid : 

"You have covered a very long distance from your country in order 
to provoke a war and have placed on your body the garment of mar- 
tyrdom. It was incumbent on you to fight on an open batde-field. 
The night-attack and assault on the poor and the merchants of Hadru 
to satisfy your carnal self are an eternal disgrace." 

The Sayyid wrote a long reply stating that wars were fought for three 
different reasons : 

1. the acquisition of wealth and power ; 

2. exhibition of courage ; 

3. to gain martyrdom. 

His (the Sayyid's) aim, however, was to obey God and to promote the 
interests of Islam. Were the important rulers to accept Islam, he (the 
Sayyid) would be their whole-hearted well-wisher. 53 

War against the Sikhs became imminent. The Sayyid wrote letters to 
his Indian disciples and tribal chiefs and their followers who had already 
exhibited their willingness to wage jihad, asking them to hurry and join 
for jihad. 

51 Thanesarl, pp. 220-21. 
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The tribal chiefs in the Sayyid's army also sent the news of the emer- 
gence of an Imam to other khans (chiefs) and invited them to rally round 
the Sayyid's banner. They also wrote to Yar Muhammad Khan, the ruler 
of Peshawar, and his brother Sultan Muhammad Khan of Kohat, saying 
that the Muslims in the Panjab had no means of liberating themselves 
from the yoke of the ferocious polytheist (Sikh) rule, and that no ruler 
from Sistan or Khurasan, or chief from Qandahar, Kabul or Peshawar, 
had lent an ear to the cry of the oppressed Muslims of the region. It was 
Sayyid Ahmad's arrival that had filled them with hope. He had no interest 
in booty or in ruling the territory but had been asking Muslims to fight 
against the infidels for Islam's sake. The Sayyid lumself wrote similar 
letters. In a proclamation he wrote "He (Allah) hath bestowed on those 
who strive (here — fight non-Muslims), a great reward above the seden- 
tary." 54 Further the Qur'an promises "Degrees of rank from Him, and 
forgiveness and mercy." 55 The duty to fight a. jihad in order that full worldly 
and heavenly merit might be obtained are spelled out by the shari'a laws. 
To meet that objective, the appointment of an Imam was imperative. The 
Qur'an says : 

'?0 ye who believe ! Obey Allah, and obey the messenger, and those 
of you who are in authority." 56 

"And if any tidings, whether of safety or fear, come unto them, they 
noise it abroad, whereas if they had referred it to the messenger and 
such of them as are in authority, and those among them who are 
able to think out the matter would have known it." 57 

The Qur'anic verses and ahadith calling upon believers to recognise the 
imam are innumerable, for instance a hadith says : "One who does 
not recognise the imam of the age dies the death of ignorance." Since 
the predominance of infidels and evildoers has made jihad an obligatory 
duty in that age, the appointment of an Imam is also imperative and 
peremptory. It was thought that God should be thanked that he had 
first inspired him (the Sayyid) from the invisible world to the appointment 
of that noble rank (Imam). Later a very large body of people consisting 
of true believers, Sayyids, eminent 'alirns, noble masha'ikh (sufi leaders), 
great khans and noble and common people invested him (the Sayyid) with 
that high office. On Thursday 12 Jumada II, 1242, a large number of 
these classes, of whom Khadi Khan, Ashraf Khan, Sa'adat Khan, Bahram 
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Khan were the most prominent, made bay' a with him and elected him 
their imam. The khutba was read in his (the Sayyid's) name. God willing, 
the blessings of that sunna would make them victorious. Those Muslims 
who were not present should also gird their loins to fight jihad and make 
bay' a with his (the Sayyid's) deputies and join the jihad with lofty minds. 
All Muslims must recite the khutba in his (the Sayyid's) name so that 
the war against the infidels and the congregational prayers should be per- 
formed in accordance with shari'a rules. 58 

The letters written by the Sayyid and the Yusufza'i chiefs of Panjtar, 
Zayda and Hund were a great success. About 80,000 Yusufza'is assem- 
bled to fight jihad, which to them meant wreaking vengeance on the 
Sikhs. Sardar Yar Muhammad Khan, Sultan Muhammad Khan, Pir 
Muhammad Khan of Peshawar region and the villagers of Sarma'i near 
Nowshehra, awaited the Sayyid's orders. The Durrani army of about 
20,000 arrived at the opposing ends of the river Landa'i. Ranjit Singh 
despatched reinforcements to Budh Singh and Harl Singh Nalwa, the 
governor of Hazara moved to the Indus with his army. The Sayyid's 
army marched towards Akora via Nowshehra. The mujahidin were success- 
ful in their initial skirmishes with the Sikhs who sustained considerable 
losses. However, when the actual battle took place at Shaydu, Yar 
Muhammad, who had undertaken to send food to the Sayyid, treacherously 
administered poison to him. During the battle Yar Muhammad was 
stationed at the extreme left of the battlefield and took no part in fighting 
it. It was with great difficulty that Shah Muhammad Isma'il managed to 
extract the Sayyid safely from the thick of the battle when the poison began 
to show effect. The Sikhs were victorious and Ranjit Singh celebrated the 
victory on a grand scale in Lahore. 59 

The Sayyid reached Chingla'i where he stayed for a month to recu- 
perate, before touring for about three months in the Buner and Sawat 
regions with a party of about 300 disciples. On 2 Dhu'lqa'da 1242/28 May 
1827 Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy who had been left at Tonk joined the 
Sayyid at Charbagh. The Sayyid's tour enhanced the tribes' confidence. On 
11 Dhu'lhijja 1242/6 July 1827 his party encamped at Panjtar beyond 
Samah had the Landa'i river. One thousand mujahidin joined him there, 
the Sayyid settled 700 in the adjoining villages and kept 300 with him. 
Fath Khan, the chief of Panjtar devotedly served the Sayyid. The chiefs 
of Sawat, Agror, Amb, Muzaffarabad, and other tribal leaders of Hazara^ 
rallied round the Sayyid's banners to fight the Sikhs. Sulayman Shah of 



58 Stmt, I, pp. 418-19. For legality of Friday prayers, Supra, pp. 229-30. • 

59 Thanesari, pp. 220-30; Sirat, II, 1-12, Mihr, pp. 389-401; Diwan Araarnztth, 
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Chitral, contemplating a bid to seize Kashmir, was keen to join the 
Sayyid. 60 

Letters survive written by the Sayyid to the rulers of Kabul, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Hashtnagar, Hirat, Bukhara, Qunduz and Chitral, and to 
Asaf Jah HI and Ahmad 'Ali of Rampur. They spell out the reasons for 
starting j ihad and ask the recipients to send their forces should it be impossi- 
ble for them to participate personally. In his letter to Shah Mahmud 
Durrani, the sultan of Hirat, the Sayyid wrote : 

"There is a great difference between the imdma and the sultanate. 
The imam is appointed to organize jihad and uproot rebellion and 
insurrection. The real objective of the imam is not to rule countries, 
cities, tracts (of lands) and districts. The real aim of the imam is 
to transfer the sultanate to its rightful owner. Conversely, the real 
objective of the rulers of the sultanate is to consolidate their power, to 
rule, to conquer other countries and to extend their boundaries." 61 

The sultan was invited to fight jihad to regain his lawful rights. Nasr- 
Allah, the ruler of Bukhara, was sent a long letter. It begins with an 
account of his ancestor Sayyid 'Alam-Allah, an important khalifa of 
Sayyid Adam Banuri and effectively underlines his (the Sayyid's) Naqsh- 
bandiyya Mujaddidiyya links. In this letter the threat of both Sikh and 
British domination over India is emphasized. It says, "The Indian terri- 
tories in principle (az asl) are not dar al-harb but the Indian and English 
infidels have in fact seized them. Therefore their liberation is imperative 
for all Muslims in general and important rulers in particular." 62 The 
letter goes on to say, "The wicked Christians and the horrible poly theists 
have seized most of the Indian territories from the river Abasin (Indus) 
to the deep ocean. The area extends to six months' journey. They 
have spread the net of deception and dissimulation, rendering Allah's 
faith obscure. They harass the Muslims in general and their leaders 
in particular. They have extended their hands of tyranny over the 
mosques and Islamic places of worship. The shari'a laws have been 
obliterated and the laws of infidelity introduced." The letter goes 
on to say, "The Frank (English) infidels who have seized India are very 
experienced, clever, and wily. Were they to invade Khurasan, the region 
would easily pass into their hands and their territories would then adjoin 
your (the ruler of Bukhara) territory. The boundaries of the dar al-harb 
would become adjacent to the dar al-Isldm." The letter thus aroused both 

60 Sawanik, II, pp. 13-18 ; Mihr, pp. 418-31. 

61 Makatib Sayyid Ahmad, Photolitho, Lahore, f. 18a. 

62 Ibid, ff. 25a-b, 28a-b ; also Supra, pp. 225-237. 
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fear and indignation. As regards the Sayyid's own objectives, the letter 
states that the domination of the English and the Indian infidels over 
India filled his (the Sayyid's) heart with pain and he was divinely inspired 
to perform hijra and jihad. He first went on pilgrimage to Mecca with 
about 800 people and later received an inspiration from the invisible 
world to declare himself an imam, and Allah promised him victory over 
the infidels and the success in the restoration of the Prophet's sunna to 
its dominant position. The community of the Sayyids, 'ulama', qadis, sufts, 
khans and important common people performed bay 3 a at his hands. This 
decision had made war against the infidels inevitable and the congregation- 
al prayers of Friday and 'id legal. In this letter, the Sayyid, swore by God 
that neither the conquest of territory nor the founding of kingdoms nor 
the accumulation of treasure and riches had ever been his objective. 68 

The Sayyid's letters did not receive a satisfactory response however, 
and his mission was not taken seriously. His assumption of the title of 
imam was also treated as an innovation, for the division of power between 
an imam and a sultan had no precedent in the history of Sunni Islam. 
Shah Isma'il Shahid, the spokesman of the Sayyid's imama } wrote innumer- 
able letters to allay misgivings, and also compiled a Persian treatise entitled 
the Imamat. The most difficult task for the Sayyid was, however, to unify 
the tribes and make them replace their customary laws and traditions 
with the puritanical Sunni principles of the mujdhidin. Although some 
local mullas had joined the Sayyid, they were not interested in renouncing 
their customary laws. The following are the important tribal customs 
the Sayyid wished to see replaced or abolished. 

1. The isqat was the term used for the expiation of the sins of the 
dead. The ceremony was performed by mullas who passed a copy 
of the Qur'an and some money from one of the assembled mour- 
ners to another. Later the Qur'an and money were handed over 
to the whole group. 

2. The bride-price : This was fixed at such a high rate that many 
men who could not afford it remained unmarried. Girls also 
remained spinsters for want of men who could pay the price. 

3. If the bridegroom were unable to pay the full amount, the bride 
was not sent to the bridegroom's house until the money was paid 
off. A large number of bridegrooms were forced to do hard labour 
to procure sufficient money. 

4. Tribal jealousies had closed the eyes of the tribes to truth and 
justice. Their rivalries were endemic. 

5. The distribution of wives of a deceased male among the heirs like 
the rest of the estate. 
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6. The unfulfilment of promises. 

7. The predomination of worldly gain over spiritual consideration. 

8. Men marrying more than four wives. 

9. Women having no right to inherit property. 

10. Rich men wearing silk garments and drinking liquor. 

11. Robbery and thuggee which were considered as equivalent to 
jihad. 6 * 

The introduction of the puritanical reforms was an uphill task, but 
the Sayyid believed that without adherence to the correct sharl'a principles, 
jihad was meaningless. Groups of Indian disciples continued to arrive 
from Calcutta, Patna, Gorakhpur, Rae Bareli, (Bans) Bareilly, Rampur, 
Amroha, Delhi, Panipat, and Tonk. Money was collected throughout 
British India and despatched to Peshawar through hundls (bills of exchange) . 
When Peshawar rebelled against the Sayyid, the hundis were sent to Manara 
near Hund: but there were considerable problems involved in cashing the 
hundis. It is not known whether devices recommended by Shah 'Abd al- 
'Aziz to legalise the hundis from the sharl'a point of view were adopted. 

Mawlana Mahbub 'All, a leading disciple of Shah 'Abd al-'Azlz, who 
was Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's agent for recruitment in Delhi and had 
arrived with a party to help the Sayyid in 1243/1827, was deeply dis- 
appointed by the Sayyid fighting the Muslim tribes. His subsequent deser- 
tion and departure for Delhi 65 was a considerable setback to the move- 
ment. The Sayyid's disciples did not lose heart however. They made a 
night attack on the Sikh entrenchment at Damgala commanding the 
Muzaffarabad route. A Sikh fortress at Shinkarl was also attacked and 
losses inflicted on the Sikhs. In Jumada II, 1243/December 1827, the 
Sayyid transferred his camp from Panjtar to Kharr on the left bank of the 
Sawat river for defensive reasons, and himself toured the different tribal 
boundaries. A major tragedy was the death of Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy 
on 8 Sha'ban 1243/24 February 1828. 

The Sayyid lived at Kharr for about one year but his Afghan followers 
were soon divided into several groups and the Durranis became the 
mujahidin's inveterate enemies. In the summer of 1828, the Sayyid's 
force invaded Utmanza'i, but the Durrani position suffered little damage. 
In Jumada II, 1244/December 1828, the Sayyid moved again to Panjtar. 
On 1 Sha'ban 1244/6 February 1829, he collected the Afghan 'ulama' 
and other leaders and reiterated his demand that they submit to the 
sharl'a laws. Afterwards the bay 3 a was renewed with him and the Afghans 

64 Mihr, pp. 56-57; Manzurat al-Su'ada, pp. 804-7, 876-80, 920-23, 990-99; Thanesari, 
pp. 263-64. 

65 Manzurat al-Su'ada, pp. 361-68, 751-52, 1090-91; Thanesari, pp. 234-35; Sirat, II, 
pp. 48-59. 
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pledged their adherence to the shari'a laws. Then the Sayyid made peace 
between Fath Khan of Panjtar and his brother Nasir Khan, but the gulf 
of jealousy widened between Fath Khan, who had become the Sayyid's 
favourite, and Khadi Khan of Hund. 

In the wake of the introduction of the shari'a laws, the land belonging 
to the tribes of Maneri at the mouth of Panjtar was restored to its original 
owners and the usurpers who had conquered it about a hundred years 
earlier were dispossessed. Khadi Khan did not agree with the shari'a 
decision and. urged that the customary law of possession by those who 
had seized tribal land in warfare should be honoured. Khadi Khan 
then took shelter with Ranjit Singh's French general, Baptiste Ventura, 
who, however, failed to collect the taxes and was driven out by the 
mujahidin. 

■ The confidence of the local Samah tribe in the Sayyid's leadership 
increased and more tribes joined him. However, Khadi Khan remained 
adamant in his decision to defend the customary tribal laws. Once again 
Ventura appeared near Panjtar with his Sikh forces but the mujahidin 
forced him to retreat. In a last bid to win him over, Shah Isma'il met 
Khadi who proudly refused to abandon his position. Whereupon Shah 
Isma'il made a surprise attack on Hund, rushing in when the doors of 
the fort were opened. Some guards were killed and the fort was seized. 
Khadi did not at first believe the news, but the firing of the mujahidin 's 
guns awakened him from the abyss of illusion. His soldiers took to flight 
and he was killed by the mujahidin. 

Khadi Khan's brother, Amir Khan, opened negotiation with the Sayyid 
to obtain possession of Hund, but at the same time treacherously invited 
Yar Muhammad Khan of Peshawar to assist him against the Sayyid, 
promising to pay him ten to twelve thousand rupees. To Yar Muhammad, 
it was a golden opportunity to dominate the region. He marched with an 
army against the mujahidin and arrived near Zayda. The Sayyid urged 
Yar Muhammad to cease hostilities and submit to the shari'a laws. Yar 
Muhammad contemptuously rejected the Sayyid's offers of friendship. 
On the eve of 5 Rabi' I, 1245/4 September 1829, Shah Isma'il made a 
night attack on Yar Muhammad's army and seized their guns. Yar 
Muhammad was mortally wounded and died before reaching Peshawar. 
The mujahidin entered Panjtar victoriously. Amir Khan was killed by the 
villagers he had hoped to rule. 

The Sayyid did not make an immediate dash on to Peshawar. Yar 
Muhammad's brother, Sultan Muhammad, became Peshawar's ruler and 
retrieved the prestige of the ruling house. The Sayyid hoped to consoli- 
date his power in Hazara and then conquer Kashmir. Payanda Khan, 
the Tanaoli chief was also disillusioned by the Sayyid's Islamic govern- 
ment and refused to make bay 3 a. The Sayyid defeated him. At Payanda 
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Khan's request Harl Singh Nalwa's Sikh army fought against the mujahidin 
at Phulra near Mansahra. The Sikhs were defeated in the first battle but 
ultimately obtained victory and the Sayyid returned to Panjtar. 66 

Meanwhile Sultan Muhammad of Peshawar marched against the Sayyid 
declaring him an impostor. Sultan Muhammad's army consisted of 2,000 
cavalry, 4,000 infantry and two heavy and four light pieces of artillery. 
A battle took place at Majar village and the Sultan Muhammad's army 
was defeated. The Sayyid and his victorious army entered into Peshawar 
without facing any resistance. Sultan Muhammad was forgiven and made 
the governor of Peshawar. Qadis were appointed to introduce the sharl'a 
law and ( 3 ushr) and tax collectors were appointed at different places. Both 
the collection of 3 ushr and the enforcement of shari'a law, particularly as 
the latter, which interfered with customary marriage laws, made the 
Sayyid's government exceedingly unpopular in Peshawar. 67 According to 
the Sayyid's apologists, he did not insist on the remarriage of widows, but 
demanded that each such married girl as previously had not been sent to 
her husband's house until full payment of the bride money was made, 
should be given to her husband within three days. Each mature girl had to 
be married within a month and sent to her husband. The Sayyid's apologists 
admit that many irresponsible mujahids did not enforce orders rightly. 68 

According to Mawlana 'Ubayd- Allah Sindl, a Hindustani follower of 
the Sayyid forcibly married the daughter of the chief of the Khweshgi 
tribe. The leader was so deeply offended that he made peace with the 
Khatak tribe against whom he had a long-standing feud. The Khatak 
leader snatched the scarf from his own daughter's head in a tribal assembly, 
saying that so long as the Khweshgi girl's honour was riot avenged, she 
should consider herself dishonoured. The bare-headed Khatak girl was 
taken from place to place in order to arouse the Afghan tribes to rise 
against the mujahids in the name of vindicating Afghan honour. 69 This 
story, which is based on Sindi's personal research in the Afghan tribal 
region, cannot be summarily dismissed as malicious, for he is accepted 
as a distinguished authority on Shah Wall-Allah's movement and is deeply 
admired by orthodox Sunni scholars. It is also compatible with both 
the Afghan tribal and mujahidin mentality. 

The Sayyid's difficulties were compounded by the dissemination of 

66 Sayyid Murad 'All, Tarikh-i Tanawaliyan, Lahore 1975, pp. 50-56. According to 
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letters, tracts and messages from India saying that he and his party were 
ghayr muqallids (not conforming to Hanafi law) and Wahhabis. In order 
to defend his mission against such vilification, the Sayyid wrote a long 
letter to the 'ulama' of Peshawar on 19 Rabi' II, 1245/18 October 1829. 
In it he stated that he (the Sayyid) and the entire body of mujahidin were 
falsely accused of being heretics and irreligious, of not adhering to any 
specific fiqh rules (madhhab) and of being licentious and greedy. Refuting 
the tirades of the hostile 'ulama', the Sayyid wrote that his family was 
well-known in India. Both his ancestors and he strictly followed the 
Hanafi laws and none of his teachings violated Hanafi principles. How- 
ever, as a human being he was liable to error and was prepared to admit 
it. The learned men in each school of jurisprudence acted differently from 
the common people. The former preferred some traditions over others as 
the basis for their reasoning. Such learned men had always been engaged 
in reconciling their ancestor's statements with the conflicting rulings in 
the religious texts. This did not make them outcasts, for it was everyone's 
duty to understand the spirit of those who differed. However, those who 
had doubts should feel themselves free to discuss the controversial questions 
with him. Referring to the accusation that he committed atrocities, the 
Sayyid wrote that, unless compelled by the sharl'a, he had never struck 
anyone unnecessarily, even a dog. However, he regarded the punishments 
he inflicted on the hypocrites and apostates as a divine blessing. In 
fact, enthusiasm for strengthening the faith and the contemptuous treat- 
ment of its enemies were basic elements of faith. However, he went on, 
if he (the Sayyid) had committed any mistakes, it was incumbent upon 
them (the 'ulama') to warn him personally and not to spread scandal in the 
assemblies. They should not desert him during jihad because of his faults. 
The hadith said that jihad would last until Judgment Day; neither the 
tyranny of tyrants nor the justice of righteous men would end it. 

The latter added that allegations of his (the Sayyid's) irascibility and 
vindictiveness were also wrong. Often he had unconditionally pardoned 
the spies of hypocrites and infidels, so how could any wise man believe 
that he would lose his temper when commanding what was lawful and 
prohibiting what was wrong? 70 In a different letter to the 'ulama' he justi- 
fied his wars against the Muslim tribal chiefs. 71 

However the discontent in Peshawar did not subside. Sultan Muham- 
mad's supporters complained that Yar Muhammad, who was an imam 
(ruler) had been unjustly killed, as was Khadi Khan. The Peshawar 
'ulama' did not accept the Sayyid's defence on the pleading of the Sayyid's 
qadis. Early in November 1830, Sultan Muhammad's brother killed the 

70 Makatib, ff. 115b- 118b. 
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Sayyid's qadi of Peshawar and some of his associates. At several other 
places the Sayyid's 'alims and mujahidin were murdered in cold-blood. 
The Sayyid was deeply hurt and began to plan to emigrate to some other 
country. 72 Apart from the night attacks, the jihad against the Sikhs had 
not yet made any headway, in fact mujahidin were being mercilessly slaugh- 
tered by Muslim tribesmen and the shari'a rules being violated. 

Sikh depredations in Hazara increased. Many chiefs from the Pakhli 
and Kaghan valley, who had been expelled from their territories, sought 
the Sayyid's assistance. The Sayyid decided to mount a major offensive 
against the Sikhs in Kashmir in order to preserve his power. In Rajab 
1246/Decemberl830, he abandoned Panjtar and set out with some 1,500 
mujahidin mostly Indians, towards Balakot on the road to Muzaffarabad. 
Shah Isma'il was sent in advance. Ranjit Singh ordered his leading 
general, Sher Singh, to crush the mujahidin. Sher Singh encamped on the 
eastern bank of the Kabbar river below Balakot. On 24 Dhu'lqa'da 1246/6 
May 1831 both armies were locked in a fierce battle. The mujahidin put 
up a stubborn fight. The Sikh army retreated to a paddy field. The Sayyid 
pursued them with drawn sword but was separated from the mujahidin 
and was shot dead in the field. Shah Isma'il was severely wounded while 
heading towards the area where the Sayyid was killed, and himself died. 
The retreating Sikhs thereupon turned back and made short work of the 
mujahidin. About 300 mujahidin were killed; some estimates are much 
higher. Some 700 Sikhs lost their lives. The Sayyid's dead body was not 
found. Three days after the Sikh's departure the Muslims of Balakot 
buried the dead. A number of the Sayyid's disciples believed that he had 
not been killed but had mysteriously disappeared like a Mahdi and would 
reappear to lead the mujahidin to victory. Several of the Sayyid's family 
traditions support this latter view. The local people reported that they had 
seen the Sayyid moving about around the river or in the paddy-fields. 
Mawlawi Wilayat 'All and Mawlawi Tnayat 'Ali, whom the Sayyid had 
sent away from Panjtar in 1828, to obtain and send reinforcements and 
money from Deccan and Bengal respectively, became enthusiastic propa- 
gators of the belief that the Sayyid would return. 73 

Puritanical and Jihad literature 

The basic manual of the mujahidin was the Sirdt-i mustaqim. It contains 
the Sayyid's discourses but, like the sufi malfuzat literature, was compiled 
mainly by Shah Isma'il, although sections in the second and third chapters 
were written by Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy. The lectures in the Sirat-i 
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mustaqim were delivered in Persian but the Sayyid also lectured in contem- 
porary Hindi/Urdu. His verbs and pronouns are Hindi while the nouns 
and adverbs are partly Hindi and partly Arabic and Persian. Modern 
Urdu scholars consider the Sayyid's works and the mujdhidin literature in 
general as pioneering Urdu prose. 74 Even Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz quoted the 
following Hindi statement of the Sayyid in his assemblies : 

"Dunyajae bakher hai 33 (The world is a troublesome place). 75 The Sirat-i 
mustaqim has been described by the English as the bible of the Indian 
Wahhabis. It was compiled at Delhi in 1233/1817-18 before the Sayyidleft 
for Mecca but this does not mean that at that time Najdi Wahhabi ideas 
were unknown to the Muslim intellectuals in India. The Izahat al-ghayy 
pointedly accuses the Sayyid and his party of propagating Wahhabi 
militancy in India. 76 

Although many of the aspects of Sunni puritanism discussed in the 
Sirdt-i mustaqim such as the divine unity, and condemnation of popular 
Indian sufic practices are based on the teachings of Shah Wali-Allah and 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Sayyid was known as ghayr muqallid or salafi (one 
who does not strictly adhere to the fiqh of one of the four great founders 
or the Imams of Sunni fiqh). The Sayyid however, called himself a Hanafi. 
He urged his disciples not to follow fiqh texts blindly as they followed the 
authentic ahddith, and told them that it was essential that the authenticity 
of the fatawa be also ascertained, for they too contained both authentic 
and inauthentic material. Consequently, he and his followers are called 
Ahl al-Hadith. 

Nawwab Siddiq Hasan Khan a leading apologist of the Sayyid says : 
"On the basis of the Sayyid's jihad in the Afghan region, the Indian 
worshippers of graves and pirs consider that the movement of the Sayyid 
originated from the movement of Shaykh Muhammad bin 'Abd al- 
Wahhab Najdi. They indulge in irresponsible speeches and writings, but 
in fact the movement of Sayyid Ahmad was neither esoterically nor 
exoterically connected with Shaykh 'Abd al-Wahhab Najdi. Jihad was 
not invented by the Najdi Shaykh. The Qur'an ahddith, fiqh works and 
other branches of Islamic literature discuss jihad. Unless the prescribed 
conditions for jihad are fulfilled, it cannot be waged. For this reason the 
Sayyid did not fight jihad against the British in India. He therefore went 
out of the British territories and fought jihad against the Sikhs and Afghans. 77 

74 Muhammad 'Abd ai-Halim Chishti 'Sayyid Ahmad Shahld kl tahrik ka athar Urdu 
adab par,' al-Rahlm, February 1966, pp. 636-58; al-Rahim, March 1966, pp. 705-720 • 
al-Rahim, April 1966, pp. 798-803; Fariiqi, Khwaja Ahmad, Urdu men Wahhabi 
Adab, Chirdgh-i rahguzar, Delhi 1974, pp. 109-143. 
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According to the Sayyid's disciple, Mawlana Karamat 5 Ali of Jawnpur, 
his teacher was strict Hanafi and always saw to it that the ahadith on which 
Imam Abu Hahifa based his rulings were thoughtfully evaluated. 78 
Unlike the Wahhabi literature, the Sirat-i mustaqim is predominantly sufic. 
It begins with a discussion on differences between hubb-i nafsani (passion 
for the self) or Hshq and hubb-i imdnl (passion for belief) or hubb-i } aqli 
(rational love). Hubb-i nafsani belongs to the initial siific stages and hubb-i imam 
is concerned with the perfection of prophets and the highest achievements 
of eminent saints. Many sufis confuse the former with the latter and 
fruitlessly expend their energies in reconciling the achievements of the 
prophets and eminent saints with the preliminary mystic attainments 
and confused ecstasies of mystics sunk in Hshq. In short Hshq (love) is that 
state of restlessness and confusion which is born in the human heart out 
of the inability of the lover to attain his objective. From the heart it 
permeates all the mental faculties. The highest objective of Hshq is union 
with the beloved. When the objective of the lover is achieved his confusion 
ends. Hubb-i imani arouses in the seeker's heart the need to search for 
unknown and unattained objectives. In that state the hardships of the 
search become easier for him and he girds his loins to overcome all impedi- 
ments. This passion originates from reason ('aql) and then penetrates all 
the mental faculties. Hubb-i nafsani leads to the extinction of knowledge 
i.e. loss of consciousness of everything, including the self, except of the 
beloved. Hubb-i imani leads to the extinction of passions and culminates 
in an approximation to prophethood. It is named the road to nubuwwa 
(prophethood) or nisbat-i nubuwwa, (affiliation with the prophethood). 
The mystic journey of Hshq ends with ma'rifa (gnosis) and is known as 
nisbat-i wilaya (affiliation with the protege of God). 79 

Hubb-i Hshqi is aroused by ascetic exercises, but listening to music, love- 
stories and poetry also reinforce it. By avoiding excessive sleep and food 
not permitted by the shari'a which darken the soul, hubb-i Hshqi is streng- 
thened. Hubb-i Hshqi rents asunder the "veils of humanity" (human nature) 
and the soul proceeds to unite with its divine source. It does not mean 
that the seekers of this path are not bound by the shari'a laws and the custo- 
mary social ethics. Their main aim however, is the evanescence of their 
soul upon sighting the divine beauty, and they seek to attain their objective 
in whatever way they can. For example the seeker of this path would not 
hesitate to attain his objective by listening to music, or indulging in love 
for a girl, or by some other means not permitted by the shari'a. 80 



78 Karamat 'All Jawnpurl, Mran 'ala nur, Jawnpur 1325/1907, pp. 14- 16. 

79 Sirat-i mustaqim, Meerut n. d., pp. 5-8. 

80 Ibid, pp. 11-13. 
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Hubb-i imdni is strengthened by the heart's firm determination to adhere 
to the shari'a by dissociating from bid 3 a (sinful innovations). This objective 
calls for complete involvement in adhering to shari'a rules and the readi- 
ness to sacrifice one's entire life and property for Allah's satisfaction. 
The promotion of the shari'a, the revival of sunna and the destruction of 
bid 3 a, the fostering of a true sufic path, assistance to Allah's favourites, 
coming to the rescue of the oppressed, helping the needy and those burdened 
with debt, assisting the miserable and poor and striving for common good 
and reform are the sine qua non of hubb-i imdni. Those endowed with hubb-i 
imdni do not resign themselves in the face of calamity but bear with it 
courageously. They are not pleased by love-poetry impregnated with 
complaints. They endure hardship, hunger and thirst and remain naked 
in order to fight jihad. They obtain a unique pleasure from prayers and 
invocations. They prefer participation in social service and uplift and 
political development to retiring to the wilderness and indulging in medi- 
tation and contemplation. The devotees to hubb-i imdni avoid resembling 
infidels in external appearance and dress, dissociate themselves from their 
customs, their fairs and festivals, and from those of the innovators. 81 

The Sirdt-i mustaqim warns spiritualists that the rdh-i wildyat (road to 
sainthood) and the rdh-i nubuwwa (road to prophethood) should not be 
deemed mutually contradictory, and that it should not be believed that 
those who have acquired hubb-i Hshqi have no lot or part in hubb-i imdni, 
or that those who have acquired hubb-i imdni do not have access to hubb-i 
3 ishqi. The work repeatedly quotes Shah Wali-Allah and also draws upon 
the Fuffih al-ghayb by Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani and the verses of Shaykh 
Abu Sa'id bin Abi'l-Khayr. 82 

The first chapter deals mainly with sufi principles, while the second 
chapter relates to the war against the bid 3 a (innovations). Its first section 
deals with the innovations which entered the Muslim body politic because 
of the Muslim association with heretics and polytheists who outwardly 
resembled eminent sufis. The heretical sufis, and some true ones also, 
utter outrageous remarks about God and the common people imitate 
them. True Muslims should never listen to such expressions, the Sirdt-i 
mustaqim says. It continues that the heretical aspects of the Wahdat al- 
Wujud outwardly resemble the pious statements of eminent sufis, although 
the heretical Wujudiyyas indulge in licentiousness, imagining that they had 
identified themselves with God. The common Muslims should under- 
stand that the divine attributes are neither His essence, nor different from 
Him, but exist with Him, and that similarly the rest of creation is neither 
the essence of His attributes nor different from him but is His manifes- 

81 Sirdt-i mustaqim, pp. 24-33. 
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tation. The attributes manifest themselves, in accordance with the divine 
scheme, in different forms of creation. Heretics misinterpret the eminent 
suf i thoughts and misguide people. There is no harm in learning the true 
intention of the eminent sufis but devotion to hair-splitting discussion 
of these intentions is sheer waste of time. The belief in predestination is 
one of the important shari'a commandments but the Prophet has prohi- 
bited contemplation and discussion of its subtle aspect. These days the 
association of Sunnls with the Rafidis, who do not believe in predestination, 
and the friendship of Sunnis with heretical sufis had outraged the shari'a. 83 

The sufis, engrossed in polytheism particularly the Indian sufis, 
exhibit such an exaggerated reverence for their spiritual guides that the 
latter are almost transformed into God or a prophet. It is imperative for 
the novice to select only those sufis as their guides who strictly adhere to 
the shari'a laws. If they give any orders which are not based on the shari'a 
laws these should be rejected. A disciple could sacrifice his life and 
property for the sufi guide's comfort, but if a spiritual guide does not 
renounce anti-shari'a practices, the disciple should break his bay'a. 

Muslims travel long distances and undergo severe hardships in order to 
visit the tombs of sufi saints, considering such efforts as equivalent to the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but this causes indescribable injury to them. Those 
who pray at sufi tombs seeking intercession for the fulfilment of their wishes, 
are indulging in polytheism. Death is only a bridge for the eminent sufis, 
uniting them with their Beloved (God), and they may be deemed as 
living in one sense, but they are dead so far as their intercession in worldly 
affairs is concerned. Lighting lamps on the graves is also illegal, and the 
ahddith curse those who indulge in this innovation. 84 

Polytheist sufis encourage Muslims to make vows and offer gifts at the 
tombs of eminent sufis. This innovation is both wasteful and impregnated 
with sin. Although in its original form the custom was good and permi- 
ssible, later generations made it corrupt. Reciting fatiha (first chapter of 
the Qur'an) for the souls of the dead, visiting the graves of parents and 
reciting chapters of the Qur'an there, are not prohibited, however. Gifts for 
the benefit of the souls of the dead may also be given. The commemo- 
ration of the saints', death anniversaries and the recitation of fatiha for 
their souls are useful acts. What is prohibited is a regular ritual. The 
custom of showing respect to the food for fatiha is also based on popular 
fantasy. The food for fatiha is like any other food, but the common 
people believe that the spirit of the deceased for whom the fatiha has been 
recited, has penetrated it. It is also believed that the deceased's spirit has 
touched the food or eaten a little of it, making it holy. These ideas have 

83 Sirdt-i mustaqim, pp. 50-52. 
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been borrowed from the Hindus. Muslims who make such offerings to 
the dead are not interested in helping the soul of the dead but are follow- 
ing polytheism. 85 The Qur'an says about them : 

"Yet of mankind are some who take unto themselves (objects of 
worship which they set as) rivals to Allah, loving them with a 
love like (that which is the due) of Allah (only)— Those who believe 
are stauncher in their love for Allah — Oh, that those who do evil 
had but known, (on the day) when they behold the doom, that power 
belongeth wholly to Allah, and that Allah is severe in punishment !" 86 

The innovation that has penetrated the Sunnis from the Rafidis is 
the belief in tafdil (thinking 'Ali superior to Abu Bakr and 'Umar). Accord- 
ing to the Sunnis, after the prophets, Prophet Muhammad's four succe- 
ssors are superior to the whole of mankind. Sunnis are not expected to 
investigate the criterion for superiority. God loved the first two caliphs, 
however, more than the rest. Although Allah loves 'Ali more than 'Uthman, 
the latter's eminence is based on the fact that he was the third caliph and 
'Ali the fourth. It should not be forgotten that sometimes kings award- 
robes of honour to an inferior before giving them to a superior. 

In some respects 'All is even superior to the first two caliphs. Firstly, 
the number of 'Ali's followers is very large. Secondly, from 'All's own time 
to the present day and even in the future all higher suf i stages such as 
those of qutb, ghawth and abdal had been and would be made available 
to great sufis only through 'Ali. 'Ali's hand in the elevation of the kings 
and nobles to their exalted positions is also well known to those who have 
travelled through the angelic world, although some of 'Ali's descendants 
were not able to seize political power and kingship despite their efforts. 
The majority of sufi silsilas also originate from 'Ali. All those factors mean 
that on Judgment Day 'All's cavalcade will be so impressive and grand that 
everyone will be bewildered. These facts have misled the pseudo-sufis, 
and they are confused with regard to the superiority of Abu Bakr and 
'Umar and their firm Sunni belief has been shaken. Although the Pro- 
phet's companions are superior to the entire Islamic community by virtue 
of the honour of the companionship of the Prophet they enjoyed, some 
eminent members of the Islamic community are superior to them in 
disseminating true Islamic teachings. However, the latter venerate the 
Prophet's companions in the same way as a son, who, despite excelling 
his father in knowledge and wisdom, shows respect to him. 87 

85 Sirat-i mustaqim s pp. 58-63. 
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Some other Rafidi innovations which have become .popular throughout 
India are the mourning ceremonies and the preparation of ta'ziyas in 
Muharram. It is presumed that these ceremonies manifest love for Imam 
Husayn. These innovations are of different types. Respect towards the 
ta'ziyas or the replicas of original graves is an act of idol worship. Even 
real graves should not be worshipped, let alone the fictitious ones. The 
prostration and circumambulation before the ta'ziyas by the Rafidis make 
them polytheists. None should be scared to destroy them, for those who 
break them and humiliate their architects earn Allah's love. Should it 
prove impossible to destroy them physically, these practices at least should 
be condemned in one's heart and considered sinful. However fearless 
destruction of the ta'ziyas is most meritorious. 

Wailing and the tearing of clothes are not permitted in any case, and 
those who indulge in such practices are sinners. On the death of dear ones 
lawful enjoyments can be abandoned. For example men may refrain 
from putting on smart garments, using scent and enquiring after other's 
welfare. Women may also abandon decoration and ornaments. These 
restrictions can be followed for three days although it is desirable that no 
grief be exhibited. A woman should mourn her husband's death for four 
months and ten days or else she will be sinning. Those who intentionally 
don good clothes in the first ten days of the Muharram also commit serious 
sins. These ceremonies should also be fearlessly stopped. 

Assemblies discussing the martyrdom of Imams Hasan and Husayn can 
be organised, moving the audience to tears. Nevertheless these assemblies 
are not commended. In the face of misfortune, Muslims are called upon 
to be patient as the following verse of the Qur'an recommends : 

"Who say, when a misfortune striketh them : Lo ! we are Allah's 
and lo ! unto Him we_are returning." 88 

The Shi'ls consider that their mourning is prompted by their love for 
Imams Hasan and Husayn but thus is absolutely incorrect. Imams Hasan 
and Husayn would never be pleased at the endemic retelling of the story 
of their misfortunes. In fact the temporary hardships of Imam Husayn 
and the other martyrs of Karbala are the source of their spiritual distinc- 
tion and greatness. The occasion is a matter of satisfaction and pleasure. 
Imam Husayn and his associates exhibited great courage and sacrifice in 
re-establishing the shari'a laws which Yazid had thrown overboard. 
Those who indulge in unlawful acts in the name of love for Ahl al-Bayt, 
in fact follow Yazid. People know that the Imams would not have approv- 
ed of making ta'ziyas and crying and wailing for them. Those who are 
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really interested in pleasing the Imams should spend their money in 
helping the poor Sayyids and showing them respect. Many Sayyids of 
impeccable lineage die of hunger, but the people who indulge in ta'ziya 
celebrations do not even care for them. In short, true love for Imam Husayn 
can be expressed only by sacrificing life and property for Islam, by fostering 
the development of the shari'a, by enforcing lawful acts and prohibiting 
unlawful one, and by carrying on open hostilities against infidels, sinners 
and innovators. 89 

The work goes on to condemn Muslim extravagances in organising 
circumcision and marriage parties. Expensive burial ceremonies are also 
organised and heavy debts are incurred as a result. Those who do not 
pray are not criticised, but the lives of those who omit worldly ceremonies 
are made impossible for them. It should not be presumed that giving food 
and reciting fdtiha for the dead are objectionable ; but what is needed 
is that, after the burial of the dead, simple condolences should be expressed. 
Food may be given subject to the availability of finance ; no particular date 
for that purpose should be fixed. Similarly for weddings, only a feast 
(walima) should be organised. In short, ceremonies and customs origi- 
nating from Hind, Sind, Fars and Byzantine which are not authorised 
by the Prophet or his eminent companions, should be abandoned. 

The most evil of all the customs which the Muslims have adopted is the 
prohibition on widows remarrying. The widows in families should 
remarry and those who oppose this should be socially boycotted. The 
descendants of Sayyids and pirs (suf i saints) are so proud of their noble 
descent that, in the hope that their forefather's intercession will save them 
on Judgment Day, ignore obligatory religious duties and commit sins. 
They should be deemed as misguided and sinners. 

The concluding section of the chapter deals with some important ethical 
values of Islam. It condemns envy, jealousy, avarice, presumption, back- 
biting, malevolence, hypocrisy, lying, greed and cupidity. Those Muslims 
who cleanse their hearts of these vices obtain untold rewards. Courage, 
contentment, generosity and purity appear only after cleansing the heart 
and when man is satisfied with the divine will. The performance of 
namdz punctually each night makes Muslims alert, smart and industrious. 
Fasting, zakat and hajj should also be strictly undertaken. Special attention 
should be paid to jihad which occupies a central place in Muslim religious 
life. 90 

Obedience to the four schools of jurisprudence known throughout the 
Islamic world is very commendable, but knowledge about the Prophet 
should not be deemed to be confined to one particular school of juris- 
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prudence. It was disseminated throughout the world and was received 
by different people at different times. When books were written knowledge 
concerning the Prophet became popular. Facts which are supported by- 
clear, and incontrovertible ahddith should be accepted, and no rulings 
of the mujtahids should be, where they contradict ahddith, followed. The 
guidance should be obtained from Ahl-Hadith and they should be deemed 
as the custodians of the Prophet's knowledge. 

Rulers, noblemen and government officials can acquire sufic spirituality 
by adhering to the shari'a and dispensing even-handed justice. For 
them justice is the best form of worship. They should follow the pattern 
of the justice meted out by the Prophet's first four caliphs and not the 
tradition of past sultans. 

While the first four caliphs established a successful government, they 
did not ignore the faith and paid full attention to religious duties. Kings 
and noblemen wrongly think that their dignity and majesty depends on 
pomp and show, grandeur and military strength, whereas true majesty 
and divine favour depend on purity of faith. The Sirat-i mustaqim enjoins 
Muslims to absolve themselves from pride and insurrection. The latter is 
of different forms. It may be confined to a family, it may extend to a 
town or to one or more iqlims (climatic regions of the world). It may 
extend for decades and centuries. The insurrection of those who rioted to 
kill 'Uthman became endemic in the community. Insurrections are of 
different types, and killing a just and effective ruler is far more culpable 
than killing a competent leader who looks after the social and economic 
development of a locality. Similarly killing an outstanding 'Slim who 
solves the problems of a very large section of the community, who is the 
marja 3 (rendezvous) for both high and low and has become the Imam 
Abu Hanifa or the Bukhari or the Ghazali of his time, is worse than killing 
the architect of a mosque who makes it possible for some Muslims to 
assemble for prayers in that mosque. Undue interest in others' faults is 
also equivalent to homicide. 

Muslims should not indulge in tyranny for the motive of tyranny is 
pride or fear of insurrection. Belief in Allah depends on recognising His 
Omnipotence and in being satisfied with His Decree. Many people claim 
to love Allah, but the real lovers are those who meet a martyr's death for 
their faith. The Qur'an says : 

"Whatever of good befalleth thee (O man) it is from Allah, and 
whatever of ill befalleth . thee (O man) it is from thyself. We have 
sent thee (Muhammad) as messenger unto mankind and Allah is 
sufficient as a witness". 91 
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"Whatever of misfortune striketh you, it is what your right hands 
have earned. And He forgiveth much." 92 

Muslims should be kind and merciful to all created beings, but kindness 
does not amount to pleasing everyone. Muslims pray for the guidance 
of both fellow Muslims and infidels. However, Allah's special mercy 
should be sought for Prophet Muhammad's umma. 98 

The Sirat-i mustaqim discusses jihad in considerable detail. It says that 
the benefits of jihad are universal. Not only are they shared by believers 
devoted to Allah, but by infidels, rebels, sinners and hypocrites, in short 
the entire community of human beings, genii, the animal world and vege- 
tation reap its benefits. 

Experience shows that the justice of administrators, the integrity of 
businessmen (ma'amalat), the generosity and liberality of rich people and 
the honesty of common men result in timely rainfall, abundance of crops, 
prosperity in business, warding off of calamities and the appearance of 
talented and gifted people. Likewise celestial rewards and the dissemi- 
nation of the shari'a ordinances take place because of the power of true 
faith, the rise and conquests of pious kings and the strength of the army 
of true believers. At present the conditions in India can be compared with 
conditions in Turkey and Turkistan in matters relating to celestial rewards. 
The condition of India is worse for, at present (1233/1817-18) the greater 
part of India has become dar al-harb. One may compare the India of 
two or three centuries back with the present-day India. In earlier days 
celestial rewards and the appearance of eminent awliyd' (sufls) and great 
'ulama' were endemic, but now they have declined. The special benefits 
of jihad that accrue to the martyrs of the true faith, the Muslim ghazis, 
mighty rulers and brave warriors are indescribable. 

Jihad enables spiritualistic suf is to rise to the position of eminent saints 
{wilayat) by simple spiritual exercises. Jihad enables the 'ulama' to disse- 
minate the true faith and to promote an increase in religious education. 
The 'ulama' holding the positions of qadis, muftis and mujtahids are able to 
propagate the faith to the common people. This elevates them to the 
status of spiritual imamat {imamat-i batind) and they rise to the position of 
vicegerents to the prophets. 

Jihad promotes the honour of pious people and piety itself and wicked 
people lose their prominence. Obedience to Muslim rulers, reverence for 
the 'ulama' and respect for suf is lead to large-scale conversions to Islam. 
Jihad makes the intentions of the common believers sound. The disse- 
mination of divine mercy and the radiation of the light of faith step up 
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the common believer's love of prayer. Obedience to the shari'a, although 
it might be based on taqlid (imitation) is very important. The rain of 
celestial blessings, the justice of mighty rulers and the munificence of 
liberal people improve the economic conditions of the people. 

Ultimately these benefits make an impact on the rogues and sinners ; 
either they begin to abate their evil-doing or, through fear of legal punish- 
ment and the reproaches of their relations and friends, abandon their 
wickedness. Fear of death and the decline in the numbers of stubborn of 
sinners lead hypocrites to choose the right path. They refrain from openly 
entering infidel groups, and ultimately the light of true faith, celestial 
blessings, the dominance of the Muslims and their devotion to the teachings 
of eminent sufis and 'ulama' brighten their (hypocrites') hearts. 

Celestial blessings improve the economic condition of even the dhimmi 
infidels. The rulers' justice eradicates theft and robbery. The association 
of infidels with pious Sunnis and the promotion of Islamic customs and 
administrative laws may induce infidels to become Muslims. Those 
who are killed fighting against the Muslims also benefit because their death 
reduces the time they would have remained adamant in their infidelity, 
and therefore the burden of their punishment grows lighter. Their families 
also benefit for they become the slaves of the Muslims and their association 
with them may prompt them to embrace Islam. 

The death of some Muslims who seek to prevent jihad and oppose the 
mujahids and ghazls because of their own wickedness and love for infidels, 
does not undermine the general benefits of jihad; for example, rain benefits 
all creation but floods destroy only a few houses. 94 

The third chapter, dealing with the road to wilaya discusses dhikr (the 
invocation of one of the Names of God), murdqaba (concentrated attention 
on God) and other meditational exercises in the Qadiriyya, Ghishtiyya 
and Naqshbandiyya orders. 95 The fourth chapter deals with the mysti- 
cism of the road to the Prophethood. Its meditational mechanism is 
different from that of the conventional sufic orders but its spiritual signi- 
ficance is far-reaching. Sayyid Ahmad's followers believe that he was a 
born follower of the path to the prophethood ; and that the hay' a with 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz only sharpened his propensities. However, Chapter 
Four indicates that this path can be acquired even by the spiritualist. The 
first step calls upon the spiritualist to firmly establish the importances of 
the Qur'an in his heart. With the Qur'an as mediator, the spiritualist 
should become firm on the path of asceticism, renouncing even those 
objects permitted by the shari'a. He should remain steadfast to his vow of 
tawba (repentance from sins) and should never forget his pledge of piety 
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to God. Although the Qur'an is the real pir (spiritual guide) of the seeker 
of this path, he should make an external bafa with a pious Shaykh who 
steadfastly adheres to the shari'a. The dhikr of this tariqa makes it obliga- 
tory upon the seeker to learn the translation of the Qur'an as well as 
traditional invocations from such 'ulama' as specialise in explaining the 
Arabic classical texts in accordance with the parlance of the Arabic 
scholars of the Prophet's day. They should ignore the subtle controversies 
of the later scholars of literature and philosophy. This spiritual exercise is 
called by the Sayyid dhikr-i imani {dhikr of belief). The murdqaba of this 
tariqa, known as the murdqaba-i samadiyyat (the meditation of Lordship), 
involves seeing and meditation on the divine wonders and might. Although 
rain and agriculture benefit the whole of mankind, people are not inclined 
to meditate on their benefits and to realize the might of God. The seekers 
are therefore advised to meditate on such divine benefits as are specially 
bestowed on them. They are advised to combine the murdqaba-i samadiyyat 
with the dhikr-i imani. 

The spiritual path of sainthood (wilayat) as well as the path of prophet- 
hood call for abnegating one's own wishes. Perfect seekers of both the 
prophethood and sainthood begin to consider themselves inanimate 
objects in God's hands, but among the seekers of the prophethood, the 
spirit of 'ubudiyat (servitude) and of seeking divine pleasure are predo- 
minant. The final stage of the road to prophethood is the inkishdf-i wajh- 
Alldh (the revelation of the divine face). Those who reach this stage ar* 
the true vicegerents of Allah. Their consciousness does not need any 
sensory power to sight divine light, for they are overwhelmed by it. 96 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid also wrote short Persian treatises such as the 
Tanbih al-ghdjilin (admonitions to the negligent), Risala dar namdz wa 
'ibddat (a' treatise about prayer and worship) and the Risala dar nikdh-i 
'aqd-i biwagdn (a treatise dealing with widow remarriage). Two Hindi- 
Urdu treatises were also written by him. An exegesis on the Fdtiha chap- 
ter of the Qur'an was delivered by him in the form of lectures given at 
Lucknow in 1235/1819-20. 97 Two years later this was published in 
Calcutta, The Haqiqat al-saldt (Realities of saldt or namdz) is also based on 
a lecture by the Sayyid this time to Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and Mawlana 
Isma'il in 1233/1817-18. On 7 Dhu'lhijja 1242/2 July 1827, the Sayyid 
wrote a short treatise in the Persian containing the details of dhikr and the 
mystical practices of the Qadiriyya, Chishtiyya and Naqshbandiyya silsilas. 
It repeats the description given in the Sirdt-i mustaqim. The treatise con- 
cludes with the Sayyid 's own spiritual genealogical tree in the above-mentio- 
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ned orders. An Urdu translation of the treatise has recently been published 
by the Maktaba-i Mahmudiyya, Lahore. It is entitled Risdla-i ashghal. 98 

The Sayyid's disciples also produced a corpus of missionary literature 
in Urdu to reinforce the puritanical Sunni revivalism of the Sayyid and 
his hijrat and jihad ideologies. The most prominent spokesman for the 
Sayyid was Shah Isma'll Shahid. 99 

From his youth the Shah was an inveterate enemy of accretions and 
innovations to Islam, and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid sharpened his zeal for 
puritanical revivalism. It would seem that about the time he compiled his 
teacher's Sirat-i mustaqim, Shah Isma'll had himself written a treatise in 
Arabic containing the Qur'anic verses and the ahadith designed to condemn 
shirk (polytheism) and the Hindu customs which Muslims were practising 
in violation of the sharl'a rules. Entitled the Radd al-ishrak, this work is 
divided into two chapters. It seems to have been finalized during Shah 
Isma'sPs stay in Mecca and Medina and is deeply influenced by the 
Kitab al-tawhid by Muhammad bin 'Abd al-Wahhab, the first chapter of 
which was translated into Urdu by the Shah himself as the Taqwiyat al- 
Iman. It was completed in India on 15 Muharram 1240/9 September 
1824. The second chapter of the Radd al-ishrak was translated into Urdu 
by one of his disciples, Muhammad Sultan, in 1250/1834 as Tadhkir al- 
ikhwan. 

The Taqwiyat al-iman is divided into five sections. The introduction, 
dealing with Tawhid and shirk, says that shirk is rampant and that true 
Tawhid is scarce. The majority of Muslims do not understand the distinc- 
tion between Tawhid and shirk although they profess to be believers. People 
invoke the blessings of pirs, prophets, imams and shahids (martyrs) and 
make offerings in their name to overcome their problems. These pseudo- 

98 Risdla-i ashghal, Lahore 1978, pp. 32-47. 

99 Shah Isma'il Shahid, the son of Shah 'Abd al-Ghanl, was born on 12 Rabi' II, 
1193/29 April 1779 in Phalet in Muzaffarnagar. Along with his studies he also 
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visiting the prostitutes' in order to convert them to being true Moslem women. 
He also visited the imperial palace to sermonise. Mawlana Fadl-i Haqq Khayra- 
badi's opposition to Shah Isma'il's articles and lectures failed to undermine the 
Shah's enthusiasm. A petition signed by 1500 Muslims requesting the English to 
ban Shah Isma'il's lectures are also said to have failed. The story of his travels 
to thePanjab in disguise in order to make personal investigations of the atrocities 
of Ranjit Singh seems to be mythical, for information about Panjab was readily 
available in Delhi and no travel in disguise was called for. (Mirza Hayrat Dihlawi, 
Hayat-i tayyiba, Lahore 1976, pp. 41-98). 
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Muslim practices do not differ from those of the idol-worshipping Hindus. 
The Shah refuses to accept the Muslim plea that they do not regard 
prophets, pirs, shahids and sufls as God's partners but believe that they 
were created by Him. According to them, they sought such shifa'at 
(intercession) mainly because they were the spiritual elite and dear to 
God. The Shah says that the arguments of pir worshippers were similar to 
those given by the infidels to the Prophet Muhammad. Consequently the 
following Qur'anic verses condemn them : 

"They worship beside Allah that which neither hurteth them nor 
profiteth them, and they say : These are our intercessors with Allah. 
Say: Would he inform Allah of (something) that He knoweth not 
in the heavens or in the earth ? Praise be He and high exalted above 
all that ye associate (with Him)! " 10 ° 

"Surely pure religion is for Allah only. And those who choose protect- 
ing friends beside Him (say) : We worship them only that they may 
bring us near unto Allah. Lo! Allah will judge between them 
concerning that wherein they differ. Lo! Allah guideth not him 
who is a liar, an ingrate." 101 

Shah Isma'll goes on to say that in the Prophet's days the infidels also 
believed that none could compete with God and considered idols their 
intermediaries with God. Allah says : 

"Say: In Whose hand is the dominion over all things and He 
protecteth while against Him there is no protection, if ye have 
knowledge ?" 

"They will say: Unto Allah (all that belongeth). Say: How then are 
ye bewitched ?" 102 

Muslims are required to believe that no living being enjoys any power 
or authority over the world. The Prophet was commanded : 

"Say (unto them O Muhammad) : I pray unto Allah only, and 
ascribe unto Him no partner." 

"Say : Lo! I control not hurt nor benefit for you." 103 

The popular belief that neither have the saints, prophets, imams and 
shahids power to interfere in the administration of the world, but that 

100 Qur'an, X, 19. 

101 Qur'an, XXXIV, 3. 

102 Qur'an, XXIII, 88-89. 

103 Qur'an, -LXXIl, 20-21. 
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Allah's previous decrees and respect for the shari'a keep them quiet, is 
absolutely wrong. Allah says *: 

"And cry not, beside Allah, unto that which cannot profit thee nor 
hurt thee, for if thou didst so then wert thou of the wrongdoers." 104 
"Say (O Muhammad) call upon those whom ye set up beside Allah 1 
They possess not an atom's weight either in the heavens or the earth, nor 
have they any share in either, nor hath He an auxiliary among them." 
"No intercession availeth with Him save for him whom He permit- 
teth. Yet, when fear is banished from their hearts, they say: What 
was it that your Lord said ? They say: The Truth. And he is the 
Sublime, the Great." 105 

Those who call upon someone for help have their wishes fulfilled in two 
ways : either the person called upon is himself a master or he is a partner 
to the master who is under his influence as in the case of noblemen whose 
recommendations are accepted by kings because they are scared of them. 
Sometimes kings also accept, either willingly or unwillingly, the recommen- 
dations of their wives or daughters whom they love. These analogies do 
not apply to Allah. Those who call upon people other than God must 
note that they are not masters of even a tiny atom in heaven or earth nor 
do they share authority with God. People other than God are neither 
members of His Government nor are they His supporters. God would 
never accept their recommendations because he feared them. So Almighty 
is God that all become nervous and terrified when He issues His com- 
mands. Everyone submits to divine commands and no one can make 
any recommendation. 106 

Shah Isma'll goes on to say that people should carefully note that having 
misunderstood the meaning of intercession (shifa'at), they tend to ignore 
Allah. Intercession means recommendation, of which there are different 
types. For instance an influential minister or nobleman is able to save a 
thief by his intercession because the king instead of upsetting an important 
nobleman prefers to excuse the thief in his political interest. Such recom- 
mendations are known as shifa'at-i wijahat (intercession because of influ- 
ence). No such intercession is possible with Allah, who is so Omnipotent 
that were He to will it, in a single moment, by pronouncing "Be", 107 He 

104 Qur'an, X, 107. 

105 Qur'an, XXXIV, 22-23. 

106 Taqwiyat al-iman, Karachi 1976, pp. 19-38. 

107 A Qur'anic verse says, "He it is Who created the heavens and the earth in truth. 
In that day when He saith: Bel it is." Qur'an, VI, 73. The divine command kun 
(Be) is the command to create; a change which seems impossible to men is also 
understood by the word kun. 
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could create millions of prophets, saints, jinn (genii) and beings equal to 
Gabriel and Muhammad. In a moment He" could revolutionise the entire 
universe from heaven to earth. Everything comes into existence merely 
by His will, and He is not influenced by any pressure. Were all the preced- 
ing and succeeding generations of human beings andjinns to become like 
Gabriel and the prophets, the splendour of the rule of that Master of 
Kingdoms (Allah) would not be increased. Were everyone to become 
devils and dajjdl (anti-christ), the splendour of His kingdom would not be 
diminished. 108 

The second form of intercession is influenced by love. For example, if a 
king is influenced by the recommendation of a prince, a princess or a 
queen or a beloved and does not punish a thief, this intercession is skifaat-i 
mahabbat (intercession because of love). In the divine court even this type 
of intercession is not possible. Those who consider that Allah is moved 
by shifa'at-i mahabbat are mushrik. That Master of Kingdoms (Allah) 
infinitely honours His slaves; He gives His chosen slaves the titles of habib 109 , 
khalil 110 , kalim 111 and Ruh- Allah 11 *. He makes some of his chosen slaves 
benevolent prophets, another is made ruh al-quds or ruh al-amin (Gabriel). 
Nevertheless the Master remains master and the slave remains a slave. 
As people are filled with joy by divine munificence so they are terrified 
of His anger. 113 

The third type of intercession is the following. Take for instance there 
is a thief whose crime is proved, but he is not a habitual or professional 
thief. He is sorry for the crimes which his carnal self led him to perform. 
He is obedient to the king's rules and considers himself guilty. He does 
not try to flee from the king or seek the protection of some minister or 
nobleman. The king takes pity on him but does not wish to forgive him 
without any pretext for fear of devaluing his regulations. Knowing the 
king's predicament, some minister or nobleman intercedes for the thief, 
and the king is able to accept the recommendation as honouring the 
nobleman. The nobleman in this case does not make the recommendation 
out of friendship for, or relationship to, the thief but because of the king's 
own wishes. Had he made this recommendation because he was the thief's 
supporter, he would himself be counted a thief. Such intercessions are 
known as shifd'at bi'l-idhn (intercession by permission). These types of 
recommendations can be made in the divine court. The intercessions by 
the prophets and saints mentioned in the Qur'an or hadlth are of this 

108 Taqwiyat al-tman, pp. 35-36. 

109 Beloved or Prophet Muhammad. 

1 10 Sincere and intimate friend of Allah, Abraham. 

1 1 1 One who speaks to God, Moses. 

112 Allah's spirit, Jesus. 

113 Taqwiyat al-iman, pp. 36-37. 
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type. This means that all of his slaves should call upon Him, pray to Him 
and fear Him. They should consider Him both master and supporter. 114 
Shirk JiH 'ibadat (polytheism in worship) is committed by those who 
prostrate or show humility before graves, whether true or imitation, 
sacrifice animals and make other offerings. Shah Isma'll gives a long 
list of Muslim polytheistic practices which had been adopted in order to 
ward off calamity and disease, and to obtain material prosperity and 
spiritual blessings. This he calls shirk JiH 3 addt (polytheism in customs 
and practices). 115 

Muslims should not say that a certain action will be performed if God 
and the Prophet are willing. Everything depends on divine will and 
nothing is done by the Prophet's will. 116 All human beings are brothers 
to each other. Those who are spiritually great are elder brothers and 
should be honoured as elder brothers. Allah is the master and everyone 
is his slave. According to the hadith, the saints, prophets, imams and their 
descendants, pirs and shahids and other people near to God are still human 
beings and helpless slaves. They are our brothers but since Allah has made 
them eminent, they are our elder brothers. We have been commanded 
to honour them, but as human beings are honoured, not as God is. The 
Prophet said that one day he would also die and his dead body would 
disintegrate into dust, hence none should prostrate themselves before him 
but only before God. Consequently none should prostrate themselves 
before a living being or before any grave. 117 

The Tadhkir al-ikhwan includes a more detailed discussion on imdn 
(faith) and shirk. Imdn (faith) is discussed in several sections, in which it is 
said that unless a man loves the Prophet more than he does his parents 
and children, in fact, more than he does the whole of creation, he is not 
a believer. 118 The distinctive features of loving the Prophet are obedience 
to his commands and readiness to ignore the orders of all the pirs, faqirs 
and dervishes. The Qur'an urges Muslims to firmly believe in the shari'a, 
considering it a straight road. No attention should be paid to the paths 
and bypaths of bid' a (innovations) which sprout from the straight road 
of the shari'a. Those who revive the dead items of the shari'a are highly 
rewarded. 119 

The Tadhkir al-ikhwan also spiritedly condemns Muslim polytheistic 
practices, and the Jewish, Christian and Hindu beliefs which the Muslims 
had assimilated into the Qur'an and ahddith. It also underlines the superio- 

114 Taqwiyat al-itnan, pp. 37-38. 

115 Ibid, pp. 41-52. 

116 Ibid, p. 55. 

117 Ibid, pp. 56-57. 

1 18 Tadhkir al-ikhwan, Karachi 1976, pp. 90-91 . 

119 Ibid, pp. 94-96. 
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rity of the Arabs over the rest of mankind. It goes on to say that the 
Prophet ordered Muslims to love Arabia and the Arabs ; the reason being 
that he was an Arab and the Qur'an was revealed in Arabic. Love for 
the Arabs was instrumental in inculcating love for Arabic customs and 
the Arabic language. It guaranteed safety from bid'a (innovations) and 
unlawful practices. 120 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the Shafi'l practice of Rafa 9 al-yadayn 
(raising hands in namaz) which the Hanafis rejected, Shah Isma'il wrote 
the Tanwir aV-aynayn fi ithbat raja' al-yadayn in Arabic. The work is design- 
ed to justify the rafa' al-yadayn which Shah Isma'sl himself practised but 
abandoned at the request of his pir in order to pacify the Afghan tribes. 
However, it does not condemn the Hanafis for not practising rafa 3 al- 
yadayn. Like the Shafi'ls, the Hanafis did not pronounce amin (amen) 
loudly in their prayers. 

The tone of the work is conciliatory, in marked contrast with the Taqwiyat 
al-iman and another treatise entitled Iddh al-Haqq al-sarih al-ahkam al-mayyit 
wa l l-darih. The latter work vigorously condemns those who visit graves, 
light lamps on them and make ta'ziyas. 121 

The 'Abaqat by Shah Isma'il is an impressive Arabic treatise. It offers 
a commentary on Shah Wall-Allah's Lamhat and Sata'at. Like Shah 
Wali-Allah's sufic works, the 'Abaqat also seeks to demonstrate that there 
is no conflict between the Wahdat al-Wujud of Ibn 'Arabi and the Wahdat 
al-Shuhud of Mujaddid Alf-i Thani. The controversial statements by the 
Mujaddid relating to the hierarchy of spiritual realities have been glossed 
over. 122 The work discusses subjects such as various forms of Tajalli 
(mystical illumination or revelation), Hadarat al-Quds (the Holy Fold), 
wilaya (sainthood), and the reality of creation on the basis of Shah Wali- 
Allah's works. 

Shah Isma'il wrote the Mansab-i imamat in order to justify Sayyid 
Ahmad's claims to be an imam. The contradictions between the Ghaza- 
lian theory of kingship to which the Sunnis adhered and the imamat of 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid were so marked and deep that no contemporary 
ruler was convinced. However, the Mansab-i imamat by Shah Isma'il 
endeavours to perform the uphill task of differentiating between an imam 
and a ruler who happened to seize power by fair means and foul. 

The Mansab-i imamat tells us that the imam is a deputy of the prophet 
and the imamat is the shadow of prophethood, acquiring a complete resem- 
blance to the prophet's achievements. The imamat is a divine gift, and it 

120 Tadhkir al-ikhwan, p. 151. 

121 Muhammad Bashir, Shah Isma'il in Burhdn, July 1978, pp. 34-37; Burhan, August 
1978, pp. 87-89. 

122 Shah Isma'il, 'Abaqdt, Karachi 1380/1960-61, pp. 9-10, 42. 
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is through the imam that Allah introduces his commandments and 
institutions in that same way as He introduced them through the prophets. 
Nearest to Allah is the Prophet, but next to the Prophet is his vicegerent, 
the imam. The Prophet has observed : 

"On the Day of Judgment nearest to Allah and His beloved would 
be the just imam. One who does not recognise the imam of his age 
dies the death of ignorance." 

) 

Islam originated with the Prophet Muhammad but it would be made 
perfect by the Mahdi. God promised the Prophet Muhammad that He 
would enable him to annihilate Ghosroe and Gaesar and would make him 
the master of their wealth, but the fulfilment of this promise only took 
place in the days of the Righteous Galiphs. The imam is like the Prophet's 
fortunate son: the leaders of the community (umma) and the grandees 
of the nation (millat) resemble his servants and devoted slaves. It is 
incumbent upon the community leaders and the nation's grandees to 
honour an exalted prince. 123 The friendship of such a prince is the cause 
of felicity and war against him is faithlessness. To rebel against the imam 
of the age is an act of arrogance and amounts to challenging the Prophet's 
authority. It also amounts to accusing God of appointing an incompetent 
person as a perfect being's deputy. The Prophet observed : 

" 'All's friendship is righteousness and sins do not harm 'All's friends, 
conversely enmity with 'All is a sin and no righteousness benefits 
such a sinner. 

Carefully note that my AM al-Bayt are like Noah's ark to you. Those 
who are able to find place in it are saved, the rest are ruined." 124 

The Mansab-i imdmat defines different types of imams, righteous caliphs 
and sultans. The word imam according to the Shahid, means "one who 
is responsible for running a government". In the present work the word 
imam applies neither to the righteous caliphs who are so eminent that 
none like them can be found, nor does it apply to demoniac and misguided 
rulers, blood-thirsty tyrants or irreligious despots. Imam in the Mansab-i 
imamat means sdhib-i da'wat (one who invites), who raises the standard of 
jihad against the enemies of the faith and invites the Muslims to fight under 
__his . banner. He is steadfast in promoting the sharl'a and the sunna of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Rulers of different territories fight against their 
enemies for personal and political reasons. A sdhib-i da'wat, however, 

123 Shah Isma'il, Mansab-i imdmat, Delhi n. d., pp. 54-55. 

124 Ibid, pp. 56-58. 
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fights only against infidels ; his only motivation is to promote Islam. 
Should someone make these claims, obedience to him is inevitable for all 
Muslims. According to the sunna, Muslims have no business questioning 
the motives of a sdhib-i da' mat. In carrying out his administration, the 
sdhib-i da'wat adheres to the divine ordinances and the shari'a laws. To 
violate the decisions of the sdhib-i da'wat or the imam is not permitted, 
and all Muslims are duty-bound to fight jihad under him. 125 

If a sultdn-i 'ddil rules justly he may be called sdhib-i da'wat in his adminis- 
trative capacity, but in waging war and concluding peace he is not nece- 
ssarily a sdhib-i da'wat. The latter fights only to promote Allah's faith. 
Although a sultdn-i 3 ddil also annihilates infidels and innovators, his motives 
are imperialistic. Although nationalistic wars are not forbidden by the 
shart'a and do not reduce the status of the imdm-i 'ddil, such wars are not 
jihad fi sabilHlldh (war in the way of God). However, it is imperative for 
Muslims to help the sultdn-i 'ddil in his wars, for his victory makes Islam 
dominant and his defeat undermines Islam's glory, and Islamic territo- 
ries are thereby destroyed. 126 

The Mansab-i imdmat also goes on to say that the sultdn-i jdbir (tyrannical 
ruler) is neither included in, nor excluded from the category of sdhib-i 
da'wat. Consequently those who maintain that a sultdn-i jdbir is not an 
imam and therefore obedience to him is not imperative, are right, and those 
who believe that tyranny does not disqualify an imam from his position, 
and that obedience is essential, are also correct. The different ahddith 
on the subject are not contradictory. Likewise the conflicting views of the 
Hanafi and Shafi'i 'ulama' are also not contradictory. For example, the 
Hanafl 'ulama' say that sultans who are sinners and tyrants should be 
overthrown, while the Shaft's 'ulama' think that they cannot be deposed. 
In fact, Shah Isma'll says, when an imam does not perform his obligatory 
duties of implementing the shari'a laws and his tyranny deprives the umma 
of the benefits for which he has been appointed, and sins and lewd prac- 
tices predominate, the justification for having an imam is lost. In these 
circumstances he is overthrown or deserves to be overthrown. However 
should the aims of appointing an imam be realized, he should not be 
overthrown, irrespective of the fact that he is evil-minded and a sinner. 
In short, the imam's duties relate to government and not to spiritual 
leadership (imdmat-i bdtina). 127 

In his conclusion, Shah Isma'll says that although earlier works on 
imams do not mention the fact that an imam should also be a sdhib-i da'wat, 
the conditions laid down for the appointment of an imam imply this. 

125 Mansab-i imdmat, pp. 99-106. 

126 Ibid, pp. 106-9. 

127 Ibid, pp. 109-112. 
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However, as discussed earlier, Sayyid Ahmad Shahsd's claim to be an 
imam and sdhib-i da'wat failed to convince the tribal leaders, and after Yar 
Muhammad's death open hostilities against the Sayyid broke out. In a 
letter, Amir Dust Muhammad Khan of Kabul wrote: 

"This man (the Sayyid) is a man-eating wolf in the garb of a lamb. 
He appears like an angel but he is a devil (iblis sifat)." 12& 

Amir Dust Muhammad had originally shown considerable interest in 
the jihad but later became one of the Sayyid's inveterate enemies. 

Challenges to the works of Shah Isma'il Shahid 

Sayyid Ahmad's Sirat-i mustaqim did not arouse much hostility among 
the Hanafis. The Shi'i Musharraf 'Ali, believing Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy 
as the author of Sirat-i mustaqim, accused him of being imbued with Wah- 
habi thoughts, 129 but it was not until the publication of the Taqwiyat al-iman 
that the Sunnis accused Shah Isma'il and his associates of being Wah- 
habis. Very strong exception was taken by the Hanafi majority of India 
to Shah Ismail's definition of Tawhid and shirk, which to all intents and 
purposes meant that all Indian Hanafis were mushriks (polytheists). Even 
the most senior disciples of Shah 'Abd al-'Azlz such as Mufti Sadr al-Din 
Azarda, 'Allama Muhammad Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi, were shocked to 
read Shah Ismail's remarks about the Prophet Muhammad, which they 
considered sacrilegious. However, before condemning him as an infidel 
and irreligious, Mufti Sadr al-Din and 'Allama Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi 
wrote short tracts on some of Shah Isma'il's comments. They ignored his 
tirade against what the Shah dubbed "sinful innovations", but challenged 
him to justify his remarks about God's ability to create someone equal to 
Muhammad. Fadl-i Haqq also wrote a detailed refutation of Shah Isma'il's 
views on the shifd'at of Prophet Muhammad. 

Sadr al-Din wrote that Shah Isma'il's view that Allah could create 
millions of Muhammads was contrary to accepted Islamic beliefs. The 
creation of someone else like Muhammad was impossible for Allah. Were 
He to create someone equivalent to Muhammad he would be a prophet. 
But the prophethood came to an end with Muhammad. The Qur'an says : 

"Muhammad is not the father of any man among you, but he is the 
messenger of Allah and the Seal of the Prophets ; and Allah is Aware 
of all things." 130 

1 28 Maktubat-i Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (Tonk Collection no. 136). 

129 Izahat al-ghayy, ff. 19a, 22b. 

130 Qur'an, XXXIII , 40. 
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Belief in Allah's power to create a second Muhammad, Sadr al-Din 
goes on to say, implies that He was lying in the Qur'an. God is free from 
all imperfections and could not lie. God's inability to create something 
which was inherentiy impossible did not conflict with the Qur'anic verse 
saying, "Lo Allah is able to do all things". 131 The authors of all Qur'anic 
exegeses assert that by God's ability to do all things, only possible things 
were meant. The existence of a second Muhammad was impossible. 
Consequently God did not have the power to create a second "mercy for 
the peoples" (Muhammad). Belief in the creation of a second Muhammad 
undermined belief in the seal of the prophethood and opened the flood- 
gates for apostasy. Not only were Muslims shocked by the analogies made 
by the author of the Taqwiyat al-iman, those who did not believe in the 
prophethood were also appalled. 132 A short treatise written by Shah 
Isma'il in his own defence is called Tak ruzi. According to him the creation 
of a second Muhammad belonged to the sphere of divine power as such and 
not to the sphere of actual creation. Only in the former sense was the 
existence of a second Muhammad conceivable. On Judgment Day the 
Prophet would be brought to life. That event was within the sphere of 
divine power as was God's power to create a second Muhammad. Since 
no one had questioned the fact that Allah could not create a second 
Muhammad, hence his (Shah Isma'iPs) view was not contrary to accepted 
Muslim belief. 

God's omnipotence means not that lying is beyond His power but 
that it is contrary to His wisdom. It is wrong to consider the inability 
to lie as one of Allah's attributes. Such an inability in dumb persons 
or stones is not regarded as an achievement on their part.. The inability 
to lie is obviously only creditable when it is resisted despite the power to 
tell lies. To refrain from lying because of dumbness or a confused mind 
does not deserve any credit. 

Shah Isma'il then says that the critics of the Taqwiyat al-imdn did not 
understand his allegorical language. For example, when describing the 
power of rulers, it was invariably observed that were such and such a ruler 
to wish it, he could in a moment slaughter all of his ministers and nobles 
or could destroy a particular town. Such statements were made, although 
the people knew that the ruler was just and wise and could not perform 
such an action. The Shah repeatedly reiterates that in no way did he wish 
to cast aspersions either on the Prophet or on God. 133 

The Shah's defensive treatise and the glosses of his supporters did not 
convince the non-Wahhabis. 'Allama Fadl-i Haqq wrote a book entitled 

131 Qur'an, II, 109. 

132 India Office, Delhi Persian Ms. 198d. 

133 India Office, Delhi Persian Ms. 198e. 
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the Tahqiq al-fatwa ft ibtdl al-taghwa [Fatwa elucidating the truth about 
the refutation of arrogance of Shah Isma'il). The fatwa is dated 18 
Ramadan 1240/6 May 1825. Along with Sadr al-Din and Muhammad 
Rashid al-Din, it is signed by fifteen other eminent 'ulama'. The fatwa 
says : 

"According to the illustrious shari'a the author of these frivolous 
discussions (Shah Isma'il) is undoubtedly an infidel and irreligious. 
In no way is he a believer and a Muslim. The shari'a condemns 
him to execution. Whoever is doubtful of his (Shah Isma'il's) in- 
fidelity or whoever considers these (Shah Isma'il's) insulting remarks 

as trivial, is himself an infidel, irreligious and abominable . 

Similarly, whoever openly or tacitly supports the author's (Shah 
Isma'il's) formulations and tries to gloss over his (Shah Isma'il's) 
assertions in order to save his prestige, is also guilty of insulting the 
Prophet." 134 

The Tahqiq al-fatwa spiritedly refutes Shah Isma'il Shahld's observations 
about shifa'at in the Taqwiyat al-iman and his defence of God's power to 
create a second Muhammad. The 'Allama goes on to say that intercession 
occurs both for the pardoning of sins and for elevation of status. The 
Shif<?at-i wajahat means that the person who makes the recommendation 
has been granted a high position at court. The court does not suffer any 
loss by rejecting a recommendation which however militates against the 
respect and favour which the court had already granted the eminent 
personality making it. Acceptance would not be through fear of any loss, 
since recommending and dictating are two different things. A court 
which accepts recommendations through fear is reduced to a servile 
status. A court does not accept its favourite's recommendations from fear, 
but only to please the important favourite. A weak court might accept a 
recommendation for fear of losing its power but this does not apply to the 
strong courts. The wajahat in the following verse, according to the exegesis 
author Baydawi, is prophethood in this world and in the hereafter it is 
intercession. 135 

"(And remember) when the angels said : O Mary! Lo! Allah 
giveth thee glad tidings of a word from Him, whose name is the 
Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, illustrious in the world and the Here- 
after; and one of those brought near (unto Allah)." 136 



134 Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 434-37. 

135 Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 265-66. 

136 Qur'an, III, Tahqiq al-fatwa 45. 
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The acceptance of a beloved's recommendation does not occur from 
fear of annoying the beloved, but it is accepted by the lover because of 
his love for the beloved. So far as servility is concerned, all human beings, 
angels, prophets, their communities, kings and servants are dependent 
on Allah. None is His partner in sovereignty and power. Neither does 
human satisfaction enhance the splendour of His sovereignty nor does 
human dissatisfaction undermine His government. However, His creatures 
are endowed from their birth with differing status, some are born eminent 
and chosen, others mean, contemptible and misguided. The chosen ones 
have been granted eminence and affection in the divine court according 
to their status. God accepts the recommendations of His chosen ones 
according to the respect and honour they enjoy in His sight. In the past 
people achieved their objectives through the recommendation of such 
chosen ones; now, and in the future, too, people will continue to benefit 
from their recommendations. Similarly, by annoying the chosen ones, 
people in the past spoilt their worldly life and their life hereafter, as they 
would in the present and future. Authentic ahddith works show that 
the Prophet's intercession was a source of felicity in this world and the 
hereafter for a large number of people. Similarly, a large number of 
people who annoyed the Prophet have been consigned to the lowest 
hell. 

Further, 'Allama Fadl-i Haqq identifies intercession with invocations, 
and asserts that the belief that invocations neither confer benefit nor help 
overcome perdition is sacrilegious and contrary to the Qur'anic injunc- 
tions and sunna. Those who consider that invocations to the prophets, 
saints, the pious and holy-minded are as effective as to infidels, rascals and 
monsters, are themselves infidels and heretics. The 'Allama then quotes 
verses from the Qur'an and passages from the ahddith showing the superi- 
ority of invocations to the prophets and holy men over those to the rest of 
mankind. He then quotes Qur'anic verses and ahddith in support of the 
universally accepted Muslim belief that intercession by the Prophet 
Muhammad, because of his eminence arid position as God's beloved, is 
most acceptable to the Almighty. 137 

The 'Allama also refutes Shah Isma'iPs definition of shifctat bi'l idhn. 
According to 'Allama Fadl-i Haqq this type of intercession does not mean 
that the ruler himself wishes to forgive the criminal, for then intercession 
would be meaningless. However, if the crime is of such a nature that 
intercession by the ruler's favourites is acceptable, any influential person 
may intercede on the criminal's behalf. This does not make the favourite 
the criminal's accomplice. 



137 Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 270-275. 
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The 'Allama accuses Shah Isma'il of defining terminologies incorrectly 
in order to mislead illiterate people. The Qur'an says : 

"On that Day no intercession availeth save (that of) him unto whom 
the Beneficient hath given leave and whose He accepteth." 138 

The above verse expressly reiterates the scope of the acceptance of 
intercession. According to 'Allama Fadl-i Haqq, Shah Isma'il was the 
enemy of both prophets and ordinary Muslims. Consequently the follow- 
ing Qur'anic verse applies to him: 

"Thus have We appointed unto every Prophet an adversary — devils 
of human kind and jinn who inspire in one another plausible discourse 
through guile." 139 

On Shah Isma'il' s defence of his statement relating to God's power to 
create millions of prophets, saints, jinn, angels, Gabriels and people like 
Muhammad, the 'Allama says that the Shah does not refer to Allah's 
creation of another human being like Muhammad but refers to a holy 
personality who is identical to Muhammad in all his perfect qualities. 
Shah Isma'il in his defence is incredibly audacious, he says. Knowing that 
lying is reprehensible he asserts that it is possible to attribute lying to God. 
This means that Shah Isma'il unequivocally admits that God is full of 
defects and faults. In these circumstances there is no point in blaming 
him for despising the Prophet Muhammad, the angels, other prophets 
and the saints. The 'Allama accuses Shah Isma'il of trying to be rational 
in his writings without having even an elementary perception of rational 
thinking. The 'Allama goes on to say that the belief that God does not 
lie or, that He cannot create a second Muhammad, does not mean that 
belief in God's power of creation is questioned, making Him impotent. 
Helplessness or impotence means the inability to create something which 
is endowed with the capacity for being created. The inability to create 
something which does not have that capacity does not undermine God's 
omnipotence. For example, the statement that Allah is unable to create 
a second Allah does not mean that Allah's omnipotence is doubted. 140 

The concluding chapter of the Tahqiq al-fatwa deals with the distinctive 
features of love for the Prophet. Those who love the Prophet Muhammad 
must love each and everything associated with him. They should love 
the members of his family, his companions and objects associated with 

138 Qur'an, XX, 109. 

139 Qur'an, VI, 113; Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 276-80. 

140 Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 352-62. 
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him. Those who believe that the Prophet's footprints should be left in a 
place where they might be trampled on by the public are infidels and 
heretics. Similarly, insulting remarks about the Prophet's dress and shoes ' 
are heretical and sacrilegious. The 'Allama tells stories illustrating how 
the Prophet's companions respected the hair of his head and the objects 
associated with him. 141 

The departure of Shah Isma'll and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid for jihad 
in the Afghan regions did not end the controversy provoked by the Taqwi- 
yat al-imdn. Shah Isma'il's followers in India, and those who returned 
from the tribal regions, continued to fight ideological battles against the 
Shah's enemies. Shah Isma'il's enemies dubbed him and his followers 
"Wahhabis" while Shah Isma'ils followers nicknamed their opponents 
"grave-worshippers". To the Hanafis, who constituted the majority of 
the Indian Sunnis, reverence to the Prophet's relics and the graves of the 
sufis was an integral part of their belief. Although Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
had also advocated the militant destruction of bid'at objects, 142 stories of 
the destruction of the vaults over the graves of the Prophet's family, of 
his companions and the sufi saints, and the wanton desecration of the 
holy monuments and the indiscriminate slaughter of Muslim families in 
Mecca and Medina by Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab and his followers 
in their bid for political control, filled the Hanafi's hearts with hatred for 
Shah Isma'll and his Wahhabism. 

The Indian Hanafis naturally feared for the safety of the sufs graves 
and the relics of the Prophet. The controversy sparked off by the Taqwiyat 
al-imdn did not remain confined to ideological conflict, but divided the 
Sunnis into two irreconcilable and actually warring groups of Hanafis 
and Wahhabis or Ahl-i Hadith. 

The Da"r al-Harb Fatwa of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Sayyid Ahraad's 
Jihad Movement 

We have already discussed in chapter four a number oifatwas by Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz in which he affirmed that India under the English was a 
ddr al-harb. His fatwas also explain the Muslim code of conduct in a ddr 
al-harb. However, the Shah also declared that, although India under the 
English was a ddr al-harb, hijrat from it was not obligatory. 143 Neither 
Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's fatwa nor his malfuzdt indicate that the Shah ever 
conceived or discussed plans to expel the British from Delhi. Neither 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's letters nor the contemporary literature suggest 
that the Sayyid' s jihad was inspired by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatwa. The 

141 Tahqiq al-fatwa, pp. 415-35. 

142 Supra, p. 196. 

143 Supra, pp. 236-237. 
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jihad movement was planned by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 'Abd al-Hayy and 
Isma'il Shahid, and was discussed by them in Rae Bareli and Lucknow 
before their departure on pilgrimage. 344 The fame of the Wahhabi wars 
in Mecca and Medina strengthened the determination of the Sayyid and 
his party to fight jihad with the help of the North- West Frontier tribes. 

However, modern scholars invite us to believe that the jihad movement 
of Sayyid Ahmad was the practical facet of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatwa. 
Mawlana 'Ubayd- Allah Sindi, an Indian revolutionary and the cele- 
brated interpreter of Shah Wali- Allah's political and religious philosophy 
says: 

"In fact Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz is the first imam of the Wali-Allahi 
movement who, on the principles of Hakim al-Hind Shah Wali-Allah, 
laid the foundation of a national government. Shah Wali-Allah had 
taught his sciences to the upper classes of Delhi and had obtained some 
political success in co-operation with the noblemen of the (Mughal) 
government. It has now been established that Nawwab Najib al-Dawla 
Was Shah Wali-Allah's protege and he and his friends, invited Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to come from Qandahar at Shah Wali-Allah's instigation. 146 
In fact, Shah Wali-Allah's spirituality was the motivating force behind 
the invitation to Ahmad Shah; Najib al-Dawla was only an instrument. 
However, the administration of Delhi had become so rotten that no 
(Mughal) nobleman could take advantage of the victory at Panipat and 
save the centre of Islamic government in India from disintegration and 
destruction. Only some noblemen were able to carve out independent 
governments. Consequently, apart from some provincial governments, 
Muslims ruled in name only over the rest of India. 146 

In India Ahmad Shah Abdali's invasion shattered the Maratha power. 
After their crushing defeat at Panipat, they could not dream of ruling from 
the throne of Akbar and 'Alamgir. However, the English were rapidly 

expanding their power In Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's time the Sikhs had 

seized the Panjab and the English had become the rulers of Delhi. Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz planned to invite the powers of Kabul and Qandahar to 
India. Were the noblemen of Kabul and Qandahar fail to exhibit 
courage, competent leaders from the commoners were to be approached 
for help. It was therefore essential to establish the centre of an amir 
(commander) there. As a matter of fact, of the Muslim communities of 
India, only the Afghans were warriors and endowed with bravery and 
intrepidity. Were they to organise, they could form a strong army for 
Muslim national government The first step which Imam 'Abd al- 

144 Supra, p. 485. 

145 See S. W. T., pp. 301-3. 

146 Shah Wali-Allah awr unki siyasi tahrik, pp. 70-7 1 . 
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3 Aziz "undertook was to eradicate Muslim misunderstanding about their 
beliefs and morals. The practical side of the programme was to make the 
common people forsake other spiritual leaders and 'ulama' ane^ to make 
them rally round him in order that rival groups should be rendered in- 
effective. The second stage of his plan was to establish a centre for the 
revolutionary mission. Its members were Isma'il Shahid, Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid and Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz nominated 
Shah Ishaq his successor. We believe that the leader of the new party was 
Shah Ishaq and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was the leader of the revolution 
or da'wat (missionary propaganda) and jihad. Imam Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz in- 
tended that in future this group should overcome the feebleness of the 
kingdom of Delhi. In other words, this was a provisional government. 
It is obvious that the political climate of Delhi was not favourable for the 
success of this plan. As a Sayyid's leadership is very soon established among 
the Afghans, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was chosen the leader of the party, 
and Mawlana Isma'il Shahid and Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy were made 
his viziers. The following were the steps that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz took to 
implement his plan successfully: 

First of all Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz issued a fatwa that those parts of India 
which had been seized by non-Muslims were ddr al-harb irrespective of 
the fact that some of them were nominally ruled by the Emperor of Delhi. 
According to Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz, nominal government of the king of 
Delhi could not make the country ddr al-lslam. Consequently, according 
to Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz, it was the duty of the stronger Muslim communities 
either to migrate from India or establish a new Islamic government by 
fighting against their enemies. In other words, were the Islamic govern- 
ment unable to fight against their, powerful enemies, it was incumbent 
upon the Muslim community as a whole to start a war and negligence 
towards this duty was unlawful from the shari'a point of view. Imam 
Wali-Allah had taught his sciences and thoughts to the upper classes of 
Delhi, but Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz awakened the middle classes of the commu- 
nity and made the common people aware of the real state of affairs 

Shah Wali-Allah had made his descendants realise that to revive the 
Qur'anic revolution it was essential to inject into economics and society 
as a whole those ethical values which were the hallmark of the teachings 
of the Prophet and his companions." 147 

In 1231/1816 Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz directed Ahmad Shahid and the 
members of his board, Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy and Mawlana Isma'il, 
to make a tour of the country in order to obtain bafat-i tariqat (the 
sufic baf a). In 1236/1820-21, this board was directed to make a tour 



147 Shah Wali-Allah awr unki siyasi tahrik, pp. 73-74. 
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to obtain the bay' a of jihad. Later they were ordered to go with their 
caravan on pilgrimage to Mecca in order to obtain further training 
in o4|anizational .matters. In 1239/1824 when the caravan returned, 
Imam 'Abd al-'Aziz died. Before his death he had transferred the 
control of his seminary to Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq and had 
made him his successor... 148 When the Sayyid's caravan returned 
from Mecca, its members accepted Muhammad Ishaq as their imam. 
In the seminary Mawlana Ishaq would act as the chief guide, but in 
the assemblies outside the seminary the Sayyid would act as president. 149 

Sindi's thesis was deeply disappointing to Mawlana Mas'ud 'Ali Nadwi, 
a traditional scholar of considerable merit. According to him, no other 
Muslim revivalist movement or revolution on earth could match the 
Sayyid's movement in universal appeal and organization. Save the move- 
ment of the Prophet's companions, no movement had been initiated either in 
India or elsewhere that was so deeply reconcilable with Prophet Muham- 
mad's traditions. 150 According to Nadwi, Sindi gave only secondary 
importance to Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's leadership and was wrong in 
assuming that he was chosen to head the movement simply because he 
was a Sayyid whose leadership would be most acceptable to the Frontier 
tribes. 151 Sindi showed that 'Abd al-Hayy and Isma'il were appointed as 
supervisors of the Sayyid's work. According to Nadwi, Sindi misinter- 
preted and belittled the Sayyid's movement. 152 

According to Mawlana Husayn Ahmad Madani, Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid's party emerged on the basis of the revolutionary party founded 
by Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's fatwa 
suggests that he wished to save both Hindus and Muslims from British 
oppression. According to the Shah, having a Muslim majority was not 
sufficient to make a country ddr al-Islam. The sine qua non of the ddr al- 
Jsldm was the respect accorded to Muslims there. Thus, if the political 
control of a country was in the hands of non-Muslims but the Muslims 
were their partners in government and Muslim religious worship and rules 
were respectfully treated, that country was a ddr al-Isldm. According to 
the shari'a Muslims living in those countries were called upon to consider 
it as their own and should be its loyal citizens and well-wishers. 153 

148 Shah Walt-Allah awr unki siyasi tahrik, pp. 102-3. 

149 Ibid, p. 105. 

150 Ma'drif, II, 51, p. 100. 

151 Ibid, p. 108. 

152 Ibid, p. 110. 

153 Husayn Ahmad Madani, Naqsk-i hay at, Deoband 1954, II, p. 11. Mawlana Husayn 
Ahmad Madani was known as "the Shaykh al-Islam" and as a great Muslim 
nationalist. 
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Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Miyan, an important leader of the Jami- 
yat al-'Ulama c of India and a follower of Mawlana Madani, interpreted 
the theories of Sindi and Madani in his own way. He wrote thai*although 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatwa was couched in religious language, its spirit 
was political. It underlined three principal issues : 

1 . The Christians were the sole legal authority in India. 

2. Respect for religion had ended. 

3. Citizens were no longer independent. 

Consequently, according to the fatwa, says Mawlana Muhammad 
Miyan, it was a patriotic duty to declare war against the foreign power, 
for unless that power was driven off life there was unlawful from the 
religious point of view. 

The Mawlana goes on to say that after the death of Najaf 'Ali Khan 
in 1782, the Marathas were completely in control of Delhi, but for twenty 
years the Shah and his party did not declare their homeland a dar al-harb, 
although the Shah, in his Arabic and Persian writings, sharply criticised 
the Maratha excesses. During those twenty years the Shah neither issued 
any fatwa of independence nor urged Indian Muslims to emigrate. The 
Rohella Pathans (the Muslim martial race) were deeply devoted to the 
Shah and were very friendly to the Marathas. It should also not be 
forgotten that, according to the literature, it was during the regime of 
Najaf 'Ali Khan, a British pensioner and protege, that Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
endured great hardships. 

Under a sub-heading "The impact of the fatwa", the Mawlana says 
that common Muslims, who were bewildered by the rapid expansion of 
the British and who were thus unable to plan any campaign against them, 
now found a course of action open to them. The immediate impact of 
the fatwa was to unite the courageous, ^arrior sections of the Muslims 
at various points with the powers who had been fighting the British. 
At that time, only the Marathas were at war with the British. 

Consequently, during this period the old Maratha-Muslim wars came to 
an end. Not only did the Muslims in the Maratha territories join the 
Maratha army to fight the British to the bitter end but the Muslims 
from Northern India joined the Marathas. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz deputed 
his own favourite disciple and devotee, Sayyid Ahmad to join the army 
of Amir 'Ali Khan Sambhali who, in collaboration with Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, was engaged in guerrilla wars against the British. 154 The Mawlana 
goes on to say that from the period beginning with Amir Khan making 
peace with the British in 1816 to the end of 1818, all the states of India 
big and small had surrendered. From the Khyber Pass to Cape Comorin, 



154 Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Miyan, 'Uhma'-i Hind ka shandar madt, Lahore 1977. 
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and from Bombay to Assam and Burma the British flag was planted. None 
dared challenge the British. There was only one force which was not 
prepared to surrender. It was fostered by Shah Wali-Allah and its aim 
was Fakk hull nizam (that all organisations should disintegrate). 155 In 
other words it meant a universal and perfect revolution. In this dark 
age of disappointment the aged commander of Shah Wali-Allah' s vision 
named Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, despite his age, chronic illness and blindness, 
did not waver but stepped forward to make a complete programme for 
revolution and assigned duties to his disciples commensurate with their 
ability and competence. 

Under Sayyid Ahmad's leadership a group was formed with Mawlana 
'Abd al-Hayy and Mawlana Isma'il as its pillars, as well as the Sayyid's 
principal advisers. The sub-committee composed of the three leaders 
was assigned the following duties: 

1. To make a tour of the country and arouse the spirit of revolution. 

2. To enrol volunteers and give them military training. 

3. To collect funds. 

4. To make contacts with foreign countries. 

5. To make preparations for war. 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz himself controlled the second group consisting of 
his senior disciples. The duties of this group were : 

1. To control central administration. 

2. To continue the programme of education and training initiated 
by Shah Wali-Allah for the success of this universal revolution. 

3. When the first group had reached the battle front, this second 
group was required to create a favourable climate (for jihad) and to 
collect funds and recruit volunteers. 

Besides Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, the following were important members 
of the second group: 

Mawlana Shah Muhammad Ishaq Delhi 



. Delhi 
Delhi 
Delhi 
, Lucknow 
Malihabad 
(Lucknow) 

Mawlana Shah 'Abd al-Ghani .... Delhi 156 

According to Mawlana Muhammad Miyan, the Sayyid's decision to 
go on a pilgrimage was political and was designed to further the cause of 



Mawlana Shah Muhammad Ya'qub 
Mufti Rashid al-Din 
Mufti Sadr al-Din 
Mawlana Hasan 'Ali 
Mawlana Husayn Ahmad 
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unity among Asian nations for political revolution. A Muslim was not 
allowed to go on a pilgrimage until his finances were sound and there 
was sufficient provision for his family not to starve. However, for a re- 
volutionary objective all sacrifices were welcome. Although the political 
objective of arousing the revolutionary spirit among Asian nations could 
have been achieved by deputing some chosen representative to go to Mecca, 
the Sayyid travelled there himself with his eight hundred followers to 
generate a social revolution. 157 

We have quoted lengthy abstracts from Mawlana Sindi, Mawlana 
Madani and Mawlana Muhammad Miyan, for their views have also 
influenced western-trained historians. Among modern Indian scholars, 
Tara, Ghand writes : 

"His (Shah Wall-Allah's) son, Shah 'Abdul-' Aziz (1746-1823), who was 
a witness to the British occupation of Delhi in 1803, did discover that the 
foundations of Islam had indeed been destroyed because liberty of cons- 
cience and opinion and civil liberty had been denied, and India had, 
therefore, been converted into dar al-harb (land of war)." 158 

To K. A. Nizami, on the political level, the Shah's fatwa "declaring all 
land under British occupation as DartCl harb meant religious sanction to 
carry on the struggle against the establishment of foreign rule in India." 
He goes on to say : 

"Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareli, the central figure of the Mujahidin 
movement, was selected by Shah 'Abdul-'Aziz to organise a jihad, 
struggle against the British power and give a practical shape to his 
and his father's teachings for political regeneration. As a token of 
his own participation in the struggle, Shah 'Abdul-' Aziz put his family 
members, Shah Muhammad Isma'il (nephew) and Maulvi 'Abdul 
Hayy (son-in-law), under him. The movement had a twofold progr- 
amme : resurgence of political power through active struggle and all- 
out effort to improve the moral tone of Muslim society and revive 
true religious spirit. The latter was considered a necessary adjunct 
to achieve the first. Thus Balakot was, for all practical purposes, a 
translation into space-time forces of the abstract ideas of reform and 
regeneration propounded by Shah Waliyullah in his Hujjatullahil 
Baligha and Izalatul Khafa (sic) and a sincere attempt to implement 
the Fatwa issued by Shah 'Abdul-'Aziz." 159 



157 'Ulama'-i Hind ka shdnddr mddi, p. 132. 

158 Tara Chand, History of freedom movement in India, New Delhi 1961, p. 208. Tara 
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The Pakistani scholar I. H. Qureshi says of Shah 'Abdul-'Aziz : "He 
could not concentrate upon educational and religious work to the exclusion 
of political matters which were causing grave anxiety to all thinking Mus- 
lims. The Muslim power was gone, but the Muslims were still confused 
because the legal fiction of the Mughal emperor's sovereignty was kept 
up. Shah 'Abdul-'Aziz removed this confusion by declaring unambi- 
guously that the emperor was utterly helpless; the real power was 
in the hands of the British; they had only found it politic to refrain 
from establishing their administration in certain areas. The subcontinent 
was no longer dar-ul-Isldm a land where the faith could consider itself in 
power or even free ; the fact that the British did not interdict the practice 
of certain Islamic rites made no difference; the Muslims were now living 
in dar-ul-harb, an area where Islam had been deprived of its authority . . . 
Mere rulings could not serve the purpose and something more active had 
to be undertaken ; but such an activity could be based only upon popular 
support. The Muslim princes were too subservient to the British to be of 
any great use. If the movement was to be popular, it had to be organized 
and planned with great circumspection and placed under the leadership 
of trustworthy and capable leaders. The ground had to be prepared 
carefully, support had to be canvassed, a network of centres for raising 
funds and volunteers had to be established, feasible objectives had to be 
defined, and when this had been achieved, the movement was to be 
publicly launched. When it is taken into consideration that communi- 
cations were slow, the distances long, and the means of publicity extremely 
restricted, the media of mass contacts available today being in those days 
mostly non-existent, the amount of work involved in such a project is seen 
to be stupendous. Yet slowly and patiently, Shah 'Abdul-'Aziz and his 
associates overcame these difficulties. Their tact and methods deserve 
praise for circumspection because they gave no excuse for the British to 
interfere. If the movement was to take the shape of an armed conflict a 
military leader had to be found or trained for this purpose. He had to be 
a man of spiritual attainments, honest, sincere, brave and devoted passiona- 
tely to Islam and the cause. The remnants of the degenerate Muslim 
nobility could not provide such a man; he had to come from a class still 
immune to the common social maladies of the environment . . .When Amir 
Khan settled down as the feudatory ruler of Tonk, there was little left that 
the Sayyid could do in his service. He then returned to Delhi in 1817. 
He had matured a good deal; he had acquired invaluable military 
experience; his progress as a mystic had been remarkable. Shah 'Abdul- 
'Aziz asked his nephew, Shah Isma'il, and his son-in-law, Mawlana 
'Abdul-Hayy, to accept Sayyid Ahmad as their spiritual guide. This 
throws some light upon the relations between the house and school of 
Shah Wali-Allah and Shah Ahmad, which have been obscured a little 
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because of the legends which have naturally grown around the persona- 
lity of the latter. It seems legitimate to draw from these happenings the 
conclusion that Shah 'Abdul- 'Aziz had an important role in preparing 
the Sayyid for the leadership of the new movement. There are strong 
reasons to believe that Shah 'Abdul-' Aziz had given considerable thought 
to the question of a jihad and had evolved some plan in his mind." 160 'Aziz 
Ahmad, another prominent Pakistani scholar says: 

"This verdict (India being dar al-harb) is not purely a legal one. Its 
overtones are broadly political. A ruling by his disciple, Shah 'Abd al- 
Hayy, is even more explicit : 'Calcutta and its dependencies are 
"Country of the Enemy." ' These rulings are the angry reactions of 
the orthodox 'ulama' to what they considered to be undue interfe- 
rence with the inherited tradition and practice of Hanafi law. 
"Lively controversy has raged since 1870 as to whether the militant 
objectives of the fundamentalist-reformist movement of the Mujahidin 
(holy warriors) led by 'Abd al-' Aziz's dynamic disciple Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelwi, whose chief supporters 'Abd al-Hayy and Muhammad Isma'il 
were scions of the house of Wali- Allah, was directed primarily 
against the British as much as against the Sikhs on India's north- 
western frontier. Twentieth-century Muslim historiography in India 
and Pakistan invests Barelwi with an anti-imperialist role, basing its 
case mainly on his unpublished correspondence with the rulers of 
Afghanistan and Bukhara without fully evaluating the diplomatic 
latitude and import of these letters. There is little doubt, however, 
that after the liquidation of the Sikh state in the Punjab, the British 
inherited from it the problem of the persistent hostility of the Muja- 
hidin."™ 

Muhammad Mujib, an Indian scholar adopts a different line, however. 
He says : 

"It seems incredible that a person like Shah 'Abdul- 'Aziz should 
regard the degenerate and unhonoured figure seated on the throne 
of Delhi as Imam al-Muslimin. But logically he had no choice. Ortho- 
dox thought had so bound itself with injunctions regarding obedience 
to the ruler and been so consistently careful to avoid placing restraints 
upon his liberty that it was forced to speak on his behalf. But since 
nothing could be expected from the Emperor at Delhi, orthodoxy 

160 I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim community of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, The Hague 
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could save its face only by means of an unequivocal declaration 
that India had become a ddr al-harb.... But the declaration that 
India was a ddr al-harb, Jed to many complications. The Christian 
rulers had to be equated with kdfirs, infidels, which could not be done 
without stretching the letter of the law or, in fact even after stretching 
it to the utmost. It had to be proved that they restrained the Muslims 
by force from the practice of their religion. It had to be proved 
that other restrictions, such as those mentioned in the fatwa above, 
were something new, that the rulers whom the Christians had 
displaced showed greater regard for freedom of trade and travel, 
and provided greater security. This could not be done in the face 
of all the memories of the recent past and all the contemporary 
evidence to the contrary. And if that could not be done, if it could 
be argued from the opposite side that India was ruled by people 
who were not idolators, who were indifferent, but not actively hostile 
to Islam, and that therefore India was not technically ddr al-harb, 
then the orthodox automatically became guilty of rebellion." 162 

The questions raised by Mujib are interesting but it was not essential to 
equate Christian rulers with infidels in order to declare India a ddr al- 
harb. Conquest of a ddr al-Isldm by non-Muslims of any description con- 
verted it into a ddr al-harb. As pointed out by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz himself, 
the fatwas on the circumstances which connected a dar al-Isldm with a 
ddr al-harb were conflicting. In any case India under the British, according 
to him, did not belong to the category which called for hijrat. 1 ™ The 
question of jihad was never directly or indirectly raised in the Fatdwd-i 
Shah 'Abd al-Aziz. The East India Company Resident had appointed 
the Shah's disciples, including Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy, as law officers to 
give fatwas relating to the shari'a and therefore British interference with 
the shari'a which would have enabled India to be declared a ddr al-harb 
on a legal basis, could not be proved. On the basis of the classical authori- 
ties Muslim scholars of the second half of the nineteenth century issued 
fatwas that India under the British was not a ddr al-harb. There is no 
historical basis for connecting the jihad movement of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahld with Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Shah Wali-Allah. The theories 
of traditional and modern scholars which transform Shah Wali-Allah and 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz into revolutionaries, is unfortunately undocumented 
and merely the figment of their imagination. In fact, Ahmad Shah Durrani 
did not invade India at Shah Wali-Allah's invitation. He like Mahmud 
of Ghazna wished to establish a strong Afghan empire in his homeland 



162 M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, London, p. 391. 
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out of rich Indian loot. Durrani was unable to consolidate his rule even 
over the Panjab and Kashmir. After his death Afghanistan was also 
plunged in confusion and chaos. Constant Sikh raids in the Gangetic 
doab and on Delhi itself had appalled Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. Although the 
British occupation of Delhi had dismayed the Shah, the favours showered 
by the British on him and on his followers had softened his attitude towards 
them. He did not encourage even hijrat (migration) from the British 
territories, let alone organizing openly or secretly a jihad. 

Organizational Aspects of the Jihad Movement 

The ideas oi jihad in the sense of war against the infidels seems to have 
crystallised in Sayyid Ahmad's mind after he decided to leave Amir Khan, 
although, after his initiation by Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, as a suf i, he had 
plunged himself into jihad-i akbar (the great jihad) against his carnal self. 
As pointed out earlier, the Sirdt-i mustaqim discusses the merits of jihad 16 * 
and its benefits for both Muslims and non-Muslims. During his tour 
of the districts from Delhi to Rae Bareli with Shah Isma'il and Mawlana 
'Abd al-Hayy, he used to discuss with them and others the merits of 
jihad as a religious duty. The Tariqa-i Muhammadiyya by the Sayyid speci- 
fically told neophytes that readiness for jihad was one of their important 
duties. In Mecca the Sayyid obtained bay'a for jihad at Mina. After their 
return to Rae Bareli, jihad against the Sikhs was declared. The Sayyid's 
followers who had accompanied him on the pilgrimage, welcomed the 
decision. The khalifas whom the Sayyid had appointed during his tour of 
northern India from Delhi to Calcutta, popularised the jihad, recruited 
volunteers and collected funds. According to the Sayyid himself, sugges- 
tions were made to him to start jihad in Indian territory; promises were 
made to supply him with arms and men, but he did not accept for he 
wished to follow the rules of the Prophet's sunna for fighting jihad and not 
raising an insurrection. One of his Afghan disciples urged that the Sayyid 
should make the tribal region on the North- West frontier the centre for 
jihad. There hundreds of Muslims would wholeheartedly support. him, 
specially since the ruler, Ranjit Singh, had made their life impossible. 
He therefore decided to move from India to the North- West frontier. 165 

The Sayyid rightly believed that jihad against the British in any part of 
India would be no more than a riot. It was not possible to recruit an 
adequate number of volunteers from the British territories to fight the Eng- 
lish. A jihad against the Shi' is of Awadh could not be advocated as Awadh 
was a British protectorate. A considerable number of soldiers from the 
disbanded armies of Nawwab Amir Khan and other petty chiefs were un- 

164 Supra, pp. 506-507. 
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employed. Opportunities for Muslims to find suitable work in British 
India had been declining. Nevertheless Shah Isma'il and Mawlana 
'Abd al-Hayy's call to recruit volunteers for jihad did not meet with much 
success. The Sayyid's hopes of getting help from the chiefs of Sind, 
Baluchistan and Kabul were also in vain, but some orthodox Muslims 
did enter the mujahids' army. After reaching the Afghan tribal regions, 
Sayyid Ahmad deputed some important disciples to go to Haydarabad in 
the Deccan to enlist recruits and remit funds from India. Mawlana 
Sayyid Muhammad 'Ali Rampuri was sent to Haydarabad. Later he was 
transferred to Madras, and Mawlana Wilayat 'Ali of Patna took his 
place. Mawlana Tnayat 'Ali of Patna was sent to Bengal, and Bombay 
was made the centre of Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Panipati. Nawwab 
Siddiq Hasan's father, Mawlana Sayyid Awlad Hasan Qannauji, and 
Sayyid Hamid al-Din were deputed to enlist recruits in different parts 
of U.P. 166 The money raised was remitted through hundis (bills of ex- 
change) by Shah Muhammad Ishaq and his brother Shah Muhammad 
Ya'qiib to Peshawar bankers. When the Peshawar bankers stopped 
paying money to the Sayyid on their chief's orders, the hundis were sent 
to Manara bankers. They charged twelve per cent commission. In a 
letter to Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq, the Sayyid wrote that a hundi of 
Rupees 7950 had been received but nothing had been paid to him. 167 
Mawlana Ishaq instituted legal action in the civil court and the verdict 
was given in his favour. However, the Muslim opponents of jihad were 
also active. Mawlana Mahbub 'Ali, Shah 'Abd al- 'Aziz's disciple, who 
was highly respected for his piety and independence, was an inveterate 
enemy of jihad. According to an important authority, Mawlana Mah- 
bub 's sermons against the movement did far greater damage to jihad than 
any Sikh or Durrani enemy of the Sayyid. The Mawlana's propaganda 
stopped a caravan of recruits from departing. The members of the 
mujahid army sent a number of letters condemning Mawlana Mahbub 
'Ali's nefarious actions, but it was only after considerable efforts by 
Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq and Mawlana Muhammad Ya'qiib that 
recruits and funds began to leave for the Frontier. 168 The response from 
Mufti Sadr al-Din, Rashid al-Din Khan and Fadl-i Haqq Khayrabadi 
could not have been favourable to jihad. Indeed the movement was 
weakest in Delhi. 

The mujahidln's publicity section in the tribal regions was quite active. 
The Sayyid's letters were generally written by Shah Isma'il and the 
correspondence shows that strenuous efforts were made to allay the 

166 Mihr, Jamd'at-i mujdhidin, Lahore n. d., pp. 58-61. 
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suspicions and fears of the tribal leaders and the local rulers and kings of 
Kabul and Transoxiana. These letters were designed to arouse support 
for the jihad and the Sayyid's imamat. The tribal leaders were reminded 
of Ranjit Singh's atrocities, but the ruler of Bukhara was told of the threat 
of British colonisation. The letter to Hindu Rao, the Raja of Gwalior, 
which the Sayyid wrote from Peshawar, says that the foreigners had 
become the masters and the merchants had become the rulers. Between 
them they had destroyed the honour and prestige of the heads of Indian 
states. As the heads of state retired "to the nook of obscurity" (became 
inactive), some faqir and poverty-stricken people {mujdhids) had girt their 
loins in the service of Almighty God. They did not wish to obtain any 
position from the worldly powers. They had not started the war out of 
greed for wealth, for their principal objective was to serve God. When the 
foreign power was expelled from India and the faqir 's objectives were 
attained the existing government officials could continue in the service 
of their masters. The faqirs urged the rulers and their noblemen to serve 
Islam sincerely and not to be concerned about their rule as such. Although 
the faqirs did not have worldly riches, they were satisfied with the Almighty's 
protection and did not wish to seize any worldly power, prestige or wealth. 
Those heads of the old states, who helped the dervishes, would have their 
rule confirmed. 169 

The Sayyid also wrote to Ghulam Haydar Khan, a dignitary under 
Hindu Rao, saying that although the treachery of certain hypocrites had 
undermined jihad, he himself was confident of its success. However, better 
plans had been drawn up. The earlier stage had been based on the 
mujdhids 3 intrepidity, but the second stage was dependent on the avail- 
ability of funds. Should the latter be obtained, victory in the jihad would 
be attained without much trouble. All the other arrangements had been 
made, only the finances with which to launch the struggle were awaited. 
The funds from Mawlana Muhammad Ishaq were being gradually 
remitted, and some had already been received. In these circumstances 
it was advisable that he (Ghulam Haydar) should bring home to Raja 
Hindu Rao that most of the Indian territories had fallen into the hands of 
the foreigners who had everywhere unleashed tyranny and oppression. 
The heads of the Indian states had become spineless; none had the strength 
to face the foreigners. Everyone accepted their mastery. It was because 
of the inability of the heads of state to fight the foreigners that some in- 
significant, feeble people (mujdhidin) had girt their loins (to drive the foreig- 
ners out) . It was in the interests of the heads of states, who had been ruling 
for many long years, to make strenuous efforts to assist these insignificant 
people (mujdhids), whose efforts they should regard as a source of strength 
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for the foundations of their own states. Others did not understand the 
faqir (the Sayyid) well but he (Ghulam Haydar) was fully aware that the 
faqir did not have any ambitions to seize power, sovereignty or worldly 
riches. To him, associations with anything other than Allah were poly- 
theism. God was his (the Sayyid's) witness that, apart from promoting 
the furtherance of Allah's words (Islam) his battles had no other objective. 
As soon as the foreigners who had been the enemies of the faith were driven 
out of India and his objectives were attained, government posts would 
be filled by those who yearned for them. The faqir (the Sayyid) was the 
Almighty's slave and not a despotic ruler. Were the heads of the Indian 
states unable to join the resourceless feeble people (mujdhids) in fighting, 
they certainly had the power to assist them with bread and water (funds). 
It was imperative for them to consider themselves participating (in the 
jihad) actively by performing that duty (paying money). In short, the 
Sayyid pointed out that Ghulam Haydar should make them (Raja Hindu 
Rao and other Rajas) understand that their assistance at that time was 
going to pay them heavy dividends, for God had destined that that insigni- 
ficant person (the Sayyid) should succeed. Although, for the time being, 
the signs of victory were not visible, they would appear soon. 170 

These letters were written to raise funds from Gwalior and other Indian 
states since the mujdhidin's earlier plan had failed and they were desperately 
in need of financial assistance. They promised the rulers their thrones in 
return for funds. It is wrong to presume that Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was 
concerned only to drive the British out of India and intended to leave 
power in the hands of the Indian heads of states, as Husayn Ahmad 
Madani and other nationalist Muslims invite us to believe. Abu'l-Hasan 
'Ali Nadwi rightly says that those who thought that after the expulsion of 
the British, the Sayyid intended to hand over supreme power to the 
Indian heads of states and non-Muslims were unaware of the Sayyid's 
life's mission and emotions and the spirit of his movement. He would 
never have allowed an Indian secular, or a united Hindu-Muslim, rule 
which did not make Islam or Islamic law predominant and where the 
control of the states or the sovereign authority was not in Islamic hands. 
His letters themselves are clear evidence against this popular myth. 171 
In fact, the Sayyid's jihad was designed to destroy both the Sikhs and the 
British and to make India a ddr al-Islam. Those Hindu heads of state who 
helped him were guaranteed their throne and a dhimmi (protected sub- 
jects) status; the future for the others in the Sayyid's ddr al-Isldm was 
bleak. By no stretch of imagination his jihad was the war for Indian 
independence. 

170 Makatib, ff. 80a-b. 
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The Failure of the Mujahidin 

Mawlana 'Ubayd-Allah Sindi considers the mujahidin' s departure from 
the revolutionary guidelines of Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
as the principal reason for their failure. He says that initially the mujahidin 
were under the control of the Delhi centre which followed Shah Wali- 
Allah's guidelines, but after Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy's death, they began 
to rebel and they installed a provisional government on the river Indus 
as a rival to the Delhi centre of control. Shah Wali-Allah's principles of 
government were thrown aside and the imam (leader) of the board was 
replaced by a dictator. Sayyid Ahmad Shahid became the Commander 
of the Faithful {amir al-mu e minin) and the reformer caliph of the Islamic 
world. On the one hand the Afghan tribal leaders were expected to consi- 
der their obedience to him a religious duty, but on the other hand, the 
rulers of Bukhara, Turkey and other countries were also expected to be 
submissive to the Sayyid. To the mujahidin, Shah Wali-Allah's Hanafi 
fiqh was no longer important. The Indian followers of the Najdi 172 and 
Yamani 173 schools of thought did not even consider adherence to the 
Hanafi fiqh imperative. This caused religious enmity between the Afghans 
and the mujahidin. 114 ' The Hindustani mujahidin, who had not taken their 
families on the campaign, began to force Afghan girls to marry them. 175 
Those who were not trained in Wali-Allah's school of thought and in their 
fanaticism refused to obey their commander's order, were the most 
prominent in marrying Afghan girls. In fact, on the day, Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid became a commander, and gave this group latitude the fire of 
Afghan rebellion was lit. 176 

Mawlana Mas'ud ' Ali Nadwi and his followers sharply disagree with 
Sindi's analysis. However, apart from condemning Afghan perfidy, and 
betrayal, they themselves do not offer any alternative theories. In fact, 
Sayyid Ahmad had not made any military plans in advance for the war in 
the tribal regions; nevertheless the early response of the Afghan tribes to 
fight under him (the Sayyid) was impressive. Although Shah Isma'il 
gave up the custom of raising the hands when praying (rafa'-yadqyri) and 
the Sayyid tried to convince the Afghans that he and his followers were 

172 Shaykh Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab's school. 

173 Imam Shawkani's school. 

174 Shah Wali-Allah awr unki siyasi tahrik 3 pp. 109-10. 

175 Both Sayyid Ahmad' s wives were in Sind. The Sayyid had given his second wife, 
the widow of his brother, his word that he would not marry a third wife without 
her consent. The poison administered at Yar Muhammad's instance made the 
Sayyid very sick and he was advised to marry again. Permission was obtained 
from his second wife and the Sayyid took his third wife at Kharr (Sawanih, II, p. 
64). 
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devoted Hanafis, they could not overcome the enemy propaganda that 
they were following anti-Hanafi Wahhabi rules. The Sayyid could not 
end tribal jealousies and feuds. His religious tax ('ushr) and desperate 
hurry to reform Afghan matrimonial customs dealt a death blow to the 
movement. His assumption of the status of imam was irreconcilable with 
traditional Sunni political thought and he was unable to convince the tribal 
chiefs and neighbouring rulers of his sincerity. 

Puritanism and Jihad in Bengal 

Early nineteenth-century Bengal was dominated by Sunni political 
movements and the Muslim peasants' defensive war against the oppression 
and tyranny of the Hindu zamindars who were aided by Indigo planters 
and the English police. The leader in West Bengal was Mir Nithar 'Ali, 
also called Titu Mir. He was born in 1 782 in a humble village family in 
Ghandpur near Narkulbaria in the Baraset district. He does not seem to 
have received any higher education. In about 1815 he became a professio- 
nal wrestler in Calcutta. The Hindu zamindars of Nadia employed him 
to extort illegal taxes from their ryots. He was imprisoned after a fight 
over tax collection. After his release he became an attendant to a member 
of the Delhi royal family and made a pilgrimage to Mecca. There, in 
about 1 822, he became Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's disciple and was imbued 
with his pir's zeal for puritanical and Sunni revivalism. In 1 827 he returned 
to Bengal and settled in Hardiarpur near Narkulbaria. Very soon some 
three or four hundred disciples gathered round him ; while his former 
royal employer continued to pay his salary. 

His teachings were an amalgam of those of Sirdt-i mustaqim and the 
Taqwiyat al-iman. He concentrated particularly on reforming Bengali 
customs regarding dress and food. The Hindus wore their dhotis (about two 
or three yards of cloth) wrapped around the waist with one of its ends 
passing between the legs, and tucked in at the waist at the back. The 
Mir ordered that the end should not be passed between the legs. He also 
urged his disciples to grow beards and eat only in the company of 
reformed Muslims. The Sunnis had no objections to dining with Hindus 
and resented the Mir's restrictions. The Bengali Muslims, who deeply 
revered the tombs and relics of both legendary and actual sufis and orga- 
nized ta'ziya processions, grew hostile to the Mir's puritanism. 

His opponents also sought support from the local zamindars who were 
frightened by the growing unity among the Muslims and decided to nip 
the movement in the bud. In 1830, the zamindars initiated several law- 
suits against the Mir's followers. The police supported the zamindars and 
their suits were successful. As Titu Mir's followers were bearded, Krishna 
Deva, one of the zamindars, introduced a special tax of Rs. \\ per beard 
known as "the beard tax" and collected it ruthlessly. In the middle of 
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1831, Krishna Deva attacked a village inhabited by Titu Mir's followers, 
ransacked their houses and burnt the mosque. The Mir was unable to 
obtain redress from the local court, consequently his followers retaliated 
by slaughtering a cow and desecrating the temple in Krishna Deva's own 
village of Purwa. The local police were not particularly interested in 
restoring peace, but the Europeans were greatly alarmed and wrote to the 
government. Meanwhile the villagers stormed two factories of the Indigo 
Planters and destroyed them. A body of native infantry, some horse artillery 
and a detachment of the Governor-General's bodyguard hastened from 
Calcutta and made short work of the followers of Titu Mir who himself 
fell during the fighting. Hunter and Rehatsek's suggestion that "the 
capture of Peshawar in 1 830 by the Fanatic Hoste (Sayyid Ahmad) embol- 
dened Titu Miyan (Mir) to throw off all disguise, and the petty oppression 
to which the Hindu landlords subjected his followers, placed him at the 
head of an infuriated peasant rising, the object of which was to overthrow 
the Company's rule", 177 is unrealistic. Titu Mir had sought justice from the 
local court and resorted to arms only when he did not get it. 178 

In West Bengal the puritanical movement petered out, but it was more 
effective and permanent in East Bengal, where it was known as the Fara'- 
idi movement. Its founder, Hajji Shari'at-Allah, was born in 1781 in a 
village in the Madaripur subdivision (Faridpur district from 1873). When 
he was eight years old he was orphaned but received an elementary 
education in Arabic, Persian, the Qur'an and Sunni theological works. 
In 1799 he and his teacher, Mawlana Basharat 'Ali, left for Mecca. 
Shari'at- Allah returned to Bengal in 1818 and did not come into contact 
with Sayyid Ahmad at any stage of his career. He studied in Mecca and 
Medina under the Bengali and Indian teachers domiciled there. He is 
said to have lived in Cairo for about two years, but the available evidence 
does not suggest that he was, a formal student in the celebrated Azhar 
University. His teachers were not followers of Shaykh Muhammad 
bin 'Abd al-Wahhab, but Hajji Shari'at-Allah was impressed with the 
Wahhabi puritanism and hostility to sufic practices. Hajji Shari'at-Allah 
is believed to have made another short visit to Mecca later. From 1820 
until his death in 1840 he successfully preached his own version of Wahha- 
bism. The inscription on his grave describes him as : 

"the lea rned of all learned, the exponent of Divine Law in eloquent 
and elegant tongue, the source of all guidance in the lands of Hind 

177 Quoted from the Calcutta Review by A. Ban, "The Reform Movement in Bengal" 
in A history of the freedom movement 1907-1947, I, Karachi 1957, p. 554. 
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and Bengal, defender of religion against the menaces of the Shi'ahs and 
the disbelievers and against all misguidance, valiant fighter for right- 
eousness against all falsehood and vanity, deliverer of Islam (which) 
was covered by darkness like the sun enveloped in clouds, whose 
words in truthfulness were like mountains in the open field." 179 

Twenty years of absence from Bengal had convinced Hajji Shari'at- 
Allah that the traditional Bengali Islam called sabiqi, was Hinduised 
and corrupt. It was pervaded by unholy pirs (sufi guides) and murids 
(disciples), by Hinduised mystic cults of local sufism and by Shi'i popular 
practices. The Hajji declared all of them polytheistic and, in order to 
purify themselves, his Fara'idi converts first performed tawba (repentance) 
and then took a vow rejecting pirimuridi and mystic cults. The Bengali 
Muslims were devoted to innumerable pirs such as Panch Pir, Manik Pir, 
Ghora pir, Satya Pir, Kunbhira Pir, Madari Pir, Pir Badr, Khwaja Khidr, 
Zinda Ghazi and Shaykh Saddu. In order to undermine belief in those 
legendary and mythical pirs, the Hajji and his lieutenants called them- 
selves ustads (teachers) instead of pirs. Their disciples were known not as 
murids but as shagirds (pupils). The Hajji also condemned the puthis 
(treatises in prose and verse describing the achievements of the Prophet's 
family composed by the Bengali Muslims). Mawlud sharif and the celebra- 
tion of the Prophet's birthday were given up. The tragedy of Karbala in 
Muharram was commemorated by Bengali Sunnis with wailing and crying. 
Ta'ziya processions filled the streets. The Hajji declared all these celebra- 
tions to be polytheistic. The Fara'idis stopped many Hinduised customs 
which the Muslim Bengalis observed at childbirth, marriage and death. 
The superstitious worship of Shitla Devi, the Hindu-goddess of small-pox, 
which the Bengali Muslims had never abandoned in an effort to ward off 
that terrible disease, was also prohibited. All these customs, according to 
the Hajji, were incompatible with Tawhid or the Unity of God. Jman 
(faith) was not possible without rejecting all polytheistic practices in daily 
life. To the Fara'idis, the sufi custom of the murid clasping the hands of 
his pir was against early Islamic practice. The Fara'idi ustad administered 
tawba orally to the shagird who sat in front of him. 

The Fara'idis were called upon to adhere only to the Obligatory duties 
of Islam : the profession of kalima, the performance of five daily prayers, 
fasting during the month of Ramadan, paying zakat and going on pilgrimage. 
Their most distinctive departure was the abandonment of Friday and 
Hd congregational prayers. They argued that under Hanafi law prayers 
were permitted only in the misr-i jami 3 or in those towns where Muslim 
amirs (administrators) ruled and the qadis were appointed by lawful 
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Muslim sultans. India, ruled by the British, did not fulfil these conditions. 

The Fara'idi arguments were, however, irreconcilable with the Sunni 
duties detailed in Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatwa declaring India a dar al-harb. 180 
Consequently, many eminent Sunni 'ulama' launched a counter-Fara'idi 
movement but, not until the creation of Pakistan did the Fara'idis change 
their interpretations on congregational Friday and 'id prayers. Following 
the Arab custom of eating locusts, which did not exist in Bengal, Hajji 
Shari' at- Allah urged his followers to eat- grasshoppers as he thought they 
resembled locusts. Titii Mir neither followed the Fara'idi teachings on 
congregational prayers nor ordered his followers to eat grasshoppers. 
However, both adopted the same style of wearing the dhoti. 

The Fara'idi movement rapidly spread to villages in Dacca, Faridpur, 
Baqirganj and Mymensingh. However, opposition from both traditional 
Muslims and Hindu zamindars to the movement was formidable. From 
1831 onwards the Fara'idis had to fight on both fronts. Their war against 
the Hindu zamindars was socio-economic rather than purely religious. It 
started with the Hajji's opposition to the illegal taxes which the zamindars 
imposed on the Muslims in connection with the celebration of Hindu 
idolatrous festivals such as Kali vritti (tax for Kali pujas or worship), 
Durga vritti (tax for Durgd puja or worship). The zamindars, however, 
accused the Muslims of the non-payment of legal revenue and alleged that 
they had united to establish their own rule. 181 There was some fighting 
between the Fara'idis and the zamindars, but it was Hajji Shari'at-Allah's 
son, Muhammad Muhsin, known as Dudu Miyan (1819-1862), who, after 
his return from Mecca in 1837, led the Fara'idis in skirmishes with the 
Hindu zamindars. He succeeded his father when Hajji Shari'at-Allah 
died in 1840. In 1841 and 1842, Dudu Miyan's followers fought bravely 
against both the zamindars and their allies, the European indigo planters. 
Dudu Miyan was also involved in many law suits, and those Muslims 
opposed to the Fara'idi movement made common cause with his other 
enemies. In 1844, he was tried for abduction and theft but was acquitted 
for lack of evidence. In 1857 he was imprisoned in Calcutta to prevent 
him from inciting rebellion but was released two years later. 182 The 
British administrators considered the Fara'idis less dangerous than Sayyid 
Ahmad's Wahhabi followers and believed that their revolutionary views 
did not extend beyond disputing their landlords' claim for rent. 

Mawlana Karamat 'Ali of Jawnpur, an important disciple of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid, who stigmatised the Fara'idis as the Kharijis of Bengal, 
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travelled through many districts of eastern Bengal and Assam between 
1835 and 1873. He gave the Fara'idis no peace, engaging their leaders 
in endless polemics and writing many pamphlets condemning their beliefs. 
The Mawlana advocated purist sufi beliefs and denounced the Bengali 
accretions and cult worship. He was also opposed to the Bengali Sunni's 
Muharram celebrations and tdziyas. His followers were known as Tayy- 
unis (adherents of a particular school of fiqh and order of sufism). The 
Tayyunis exercised a deep influence on the life of the Bengali Sunnis. 183 



183 History of the Fara'idi movement, pp. 89-115. 



Chapter Eight 

The Puritanical and Polemical Works 
of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janaris 
Disciples 

The literary legacy of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan was very meagre, 
only a small collection of his letters and a diwan (collection of ghazals) 
survive. The Mirza 's main concerns were to train his disciples in the 
teachings of Mujaddid Alf-i Thani and to promote Sunni puritanism and 
orthodoxy. His successors, however, wrote works on all branches of 
knowledge including Qur'anic exegesis, jurisprudence, hadith and sufism. 

These works largely corroborate the teachings of Sha!h Wali-Allah and 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and his brothers, but in some respects, Mirza Mazhar's 
disciples differed sharply from the Shah Wali- Allah's school. Even during 
Mirza Mazhar's lifetime, and at his instigation, in 1184/1770 his talented 
disciple Mawlana Ghulam Yahya had written the Kalimat al-Haqq, concer- 
ning the controversy over the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud. 
Ghulam Yahya presented the treatise to Mirza Mazhar who wrote the 
following comments : 

"The head of the learned 'ulama', the compendium of scholars, 
expert in traditional and rational sciences, Sayyid Ghulam Yahya... 
who has been admitted to a brotherly relationship with the Naqsh- 
bandiyya order by this perfectly ignorant one (Mirza Mazhar), has 
written a small treatise on the principles of the Wahdat al-Wujud and 
the Wahdat al-Shuhud and presented it to me. Although it is very 
concise it is most valuable and incisive. However, there was no need to 
refute the reconciliation of the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al- 
Shuhud effected by Shah Wali-Allah. Although the reconciliation of 
the divine inspiration received by the two sages (ibn 'Arabi and the 
Mujaddid) is not free from artificiality, it is designed to promote 
good will." 1 



1 Ghulam 'All, MaqdmaU Mazhari, Delhi 1892, p. 80. 
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Ghulam Yahya. and Shah Raf ? al-DIn 

Ghulam Yahya, the son of Najm al-Din, was born in a village near 
Patna. In acquiring learning, he memorized the Qur'an and then he 
studied advanced religious texts in the Madarasa Mansuriyya of Mawlana 
Bab-Allah of Jawnpur. He also undertook some study in Lucknow. After 
completing his higher education he became a teacher and wrote commen- 
taries on the textbooks of higher learning in metaphysics and logic. He 
was also initiated into the Qadiriyya order. He then went to Delhi and 
became the disciple of Mirza Mazhar. For six months his progress was 
very disappointing, but persistent application and effort made him a 
distinguished suf i of the Naqshbandiyya Mujaddidiyya order. When he 
died in 1186/1772, Mirza Mazhar wrote in a letter that this was an 
irreparable loss and a heart-rending tragedy. 2 

The preface of the Kalimat al-Haqq shows that the material and argu- 
ments presented in the treatise were based on Mirza Mazhar's discourses. 
Mawlana Yahya says that the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud 
tenets do not belong to the basic articles of faith, consequently, iman 
(faith) and Islam are not based on them. Both these doctrines explain the 
connection between hadith (the temporal) and qadim (the eternal). The 
Qur'an and sunna (the Prophet's traditions) tell us that the universe is 
hadith and that Almighty God, its Creator, is eternal. The shari'a does not 
tell us whether Creator and created are one single "essence" or whether 
one excludes the other. It is only through mystical allusions that these 
two doctrines can be gleaned from the works in the shari'a. However, 
fundamental Islamic beliefs should not be based on the Wahdat al-Wujud 
and the Wahdat al-Shuhud in such a way that the impression is created 
that they are indispensable articles of faith. Both these doctrines are 
based on the divine inspiration of eminent suf is. In the course of their 
mystic journey the truth of the Wahdat al-Wujud was revealed to some 
suf is, and that of the Wahdat al-Shuhud to others. There are some allusions 
to the problems raised by these two doctrines in the statements by the 
companions of the Prophet and their successors, as well as in those made 
by ancient suf is who had achieved complete self-control, but no one is 
known to have discussed them openly. From the time of Shaykh-i Akbar 
(ibn al-'Arabi), books and treatises investigating the Wahdat al-Wujud 
have been written by his contemporaries and followers. A group of pseudo- 
sufis was so miserably misled by the growing popularity of this principle 
that they identified belief in the Wahdat al-Wujud with belief in Islam. The 
same thing is happening now among suf i impostors, according to Ghulam 
Yahya. They have no real perception of its theories and are devoted only 
to some external ceremonies which they consider its essence. They do 



2 Maqdmdt-i Mazhart, pp. 79-81. 
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not know that obedience to the shari'a is the only way to become a perfect 
member of the Prophet's umma. The Wahdat al-Shuhud was formulated 
originally by Shaykh 'Ala' al-Dawla Simnani and further clarified by the 
Mujaddid. Ghulam Yahya writes that the seekers after truth should 
consider as an elixir association with a perfect sufi whose outward life is 
compatible with the Qur'an and sunna and whose heart is spiritually 
awakened. They should devote themselves only to those principles which 
are imparted by their chosen spiritual guide and should approach all 
the proteges of God (awliyd e -Allah) with the conviction that the truth 
resides within both Wahdat al-Wujud and Wahdat al-Shuhud. When a 
competent sufi guide has been discovered by a seeker, the latter should 
dedicate himself to his guide's specific teaching. However, rival views 
should not be vilified, although the devotee should accept as correct 
whatever criticism his guide makes of others, for a sufi guide's teachings 
are based on his own perceptions. He is not a blind imitator. It is true 
that those principles which do not violate the shari'a or reason are accep- 
table to all mature minds and unnecessary argument is unwarranted. 
Neither is the Wahdat al-Wujud nor the Wahdat al-Shuhud contrary to the 
shari'a or reason. There is no doubt that some siif is in their treatises have 
discussed the Wahdat al-Wujud rationally and presume their reasoning to 
be final. However, those who are expert in rational thinking know that 
Being can be rationally proved to be non-existent. These arguments are 
not acceptable even to the Khattabiyya 3 , let alone can they be deemed 
conclusive. In short, the spiritual meaning of the Wahdat al-Wujud and the 
Wahdat al-Shuhud is dependent on mystical states and not on rational 
arguments. To discuss them logically is only a waste of precious time. 4 

The author then summarises the main points of the Wahdat al-Wujud 
and the Wahdat al-Shuhud. Any refutation of Shah Wali-Allah's tatbiq 
(reconciliation) of the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud was opposed 
by his sons, other relations and disciples as fiercely as they fought against 
the Shi'i beliefs. 

Shah Rafi' al-Din wrote a voluminous book called the Damgh al-batil, 
first quoting a sentence from the Kalimat al-Haqq and then presenting a 
detailed rebuttal of that sentence. Sometimes the refutation of a single 
sentence runs into several pages in which his father, Shah Wali-Allah's 
standpoint is defended. In his preface, Shah Rafi' al-Din says that he was 
educated by his father, Shah Wali-Allah, and elder brother, Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz. He developed a taste for researching disciplines based on divine 
revelations and his studies of the works of eminent suf is and those of his 
father, Shah Wali-Allah, had made his perceptions about spiritual discip- 

3 An extremist Shi'i sect founded by Abu'l-Khattab (killed in 138/755). 

4 Mawlana Ghulam Yahya, Kalimat al-Haqq, Rampur Ms., ff. lb-2b. 
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lines very clear. Around 1184/1770, he was informed that one of his 
contemporaries who had been suffering from "the disease of confusion 
and perturbation, and had been entangled in war of strife and conflict", 5 
had written a treatise according to which the differences between ibn al- 
'Arabi and the Mujaddid were real. The study of this treatise upset many 
true suf is and spiritualists who urged him (Shah Raf i 5 al-Din) to write a 
book explaining the true nature of the controversy. As his teaching duties 
left him little leisure, it took the Shah some time to complete his book, the 
Darngh al-batil on the controversy. He writes that Ghulam Yahya's book con- 
tains nothing but discourses on falsehood and is wrongly called the Kalimat 
al-Haqq (Discourses on truth). He states accordingly that he will not concern 
himself with contradicting all the lies and misstatements in the Kalimat al- 
Haqq, but will refute only the attacks on his father's (Shah Wali-Allah's) 
theories of the tatbiq (reconciliation) between the Wahdat al-Wujud and 
the Wahdat al-Shuhud. The Shah gives two reasons for not contradicting 
Ghulam Yahya's description of the Wahdat al-Wujud. Firstly, he writes, the 
Wahdat al-Wujud theory is universally known, while not much research has 
been done on the Wahdat al-Shuhud, and it has not been properly assessed by 
the rationalists. Secondly, Ghulam Yahya's analysis of the Wahdat al-Wujud 
was borrowed from the treatise by Sayyid Sharif al-Din, a distinguished 
disciple of Shah Wali-Allah. The Sayyid, according to Shah Raf i 5 al-Din, 
was a leading sufi. So far as the Wahdat al-Shuhud was concerned, it had been 
analysed by incompetent scholars like Ghulam Yahya and was full of errors. 

Although it was clearly stated in the Kalimat al-Haqq that the discussions 
in the treatise were based on the discourses of Mirza Mazhar, Shah Rafi' 
al-Din attacked it harshly. 

Shah Raff al-Din asserts that the faith of the spiritual elite is not 
complete without perception of these two principles. 6 The Qur'an and 
the surma confirm the truth of the Wahdat al-Wujud. So far as the require- 
ments of faith are concerned, it is imperative to know the relationship 
between God and universe. This connection is described in terms such as 
ihata (enclosing), ma'iyat (association) and qurb (proximity). The question 
is asked whether "enclosing" by Being is through zill (shadow) which 
emanates from the shadow itself, or through some other way. The founder 
of the shari'a only lays down the basic principles and the details have been 
worked out from the Qur'an and the sunna by distinguished 'ulama*. They 
draw upon their entire fund of knowledge, which comes from the teachings 
and beliefs of the companions of the Prophet and their successors, and 
comprehend the reality of every principle through divine light, thus 
protecting the faith from the intrusions of innovators who are controlled 

5 Mawlana 'Abd al-Hamid Siwati (ed.) Darngh al-batil, Gujranwala, 1976, pp. 100-1. 

6 Ibid, p. 103. 
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by the devil. The process keeps the door of learning open. In the begin- 
ning, it was not essential to discuss a large number of problems ; now 
discussion of them has become imperative. 7 Research into the Wahdat 
al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud removes innumerable doubts as regards 
faith and belief. Khwaja Abu Nasr Parsa, son of Khwaja Muhammad 
Parsa, 8 said that according to his father, the Fusus al-hikam can be identified 
with the human soul, and that the Futuhat al-Makkiyya (by ibn al-'Arabi) 
can be identified with the human heart. Whoever is able to understand 
the Fusus al-hikam has his obedience to the Prophet reinforced. The 
perception of the stages of self-determination of Being is the sine qua non 
for comprehension of the nature of closeness to God. 

Shah Raf i' al-Din says that Mawlana Yahya's description of the Creator 
and the created is grossly misleading, for the Qur'anic verses and innumer- 
able ahddith (traditions) of the Prophet also show the importance of ihata, 
ma'iyat and qurb. Those who deny the validity of these concepts are 
guilty of negating the essentials of faith. In fact, the principal motive of 
the shari' (law-giver) is to teach the nature of qurb (proximity). The 
prophets were sent primarily to destroy polytheism {shirk) and to tear away 
the veils that separated the Creator from the created. It was wrong to 
assume that Almighty God was far removed from His slaves who, like 
worldly rulers, had appointed governors to rule on God's behalf. Human 
beings became slaves of these governors who could be likened to idols. 
The governors initiated forms of worship and devotional exercises, and 
obeyed God's commands in order to protect the positions granted them by 
Him. The subjects' aim was to please their governors in order to obtain 
positions of their own and the fulfilment of their desires from Almighty God. 
It was believed that the governors were Almighty God's agents who would 
fulfil the needs of His subjects and intercede on behalf of sinners. This type 
of polytheism, the Shah asserts, is eradicated in the shari'a through principles 
such as qurb, ma'iyat and the ihata of Being, Attributes and Theophany. 9 

Shah Rafi' al-Din goes on to say that the shari'a literature is not silent 
on the relationship between Creator and created. The statement that this 
relationship was only alluded to mystically was slanderous. The basic 
principles, rather the essence, of the Wahdat al-Wujud is based on qurb 
and ma'iyat and cannot be pushed into the realm of allusions and hints. 
No other principles of Islamic belief and action could be proved from 
the Qur'an and hadith, the Shah asserts . Only the Isma'ilis used the 
mechanism of allusions to the Qur'anic verses and they rejected the 
shari'a. 10 To consider the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud 

7 Damgh al-batil, pp. 105-67. 

8 Ibid, pp. 118-24 

9 Ibid, p. 114. 
10 Ibid, p. 119. 
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which form the basic articles of faith, simply as sufic revelations, is prepos- 
terous and amounts to rejecting the fundamental realities of faith. The 
proteges of God (awliya' -Allah) were compendiums of exoteric and esoteric 
knowledge and were experts on the shari'a and rational sciences. They 
weighed their revelations on the scales of the shari'a. Endeavouring to 
belittle the importance of the revelations of eminent sufis who were also 
mujtahids (legal experts) in their day, is a departure from the path of truth 
and rectitude. 11 Sounding a note of warning on aspects of different types 
of revelation, the Shah says that attempts should not be made to assign 
priority to the revelations received by one eminent suf i over those of others, 
and both should be accepted as correct. 

The' Shah goes on to say that it was not possible for the Prophet's 
companions and their successors or for the ancient sufis to ignore the clear 
shari'a injunctions about the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud. 
Indeed the Prophet's companions and their successors had discussed the 
Unity of Being, but there is no evidence to prove that Being is farthest 
removed from creation. 18 The Shah does not agree that the concept of the 
Wahdat al-Wujud was initiated by ibn al-'Arabi and asserts that it is clearly 
mentioned in the Qur'an and Prophet Muhammad's speeches. As with 
all the other principles of faith, contemporaries and near-contemporaries 
of the Prophet did not involve themselves in analysis and research into the 
Wahdat al-Wujud, nor did they bother to invent technical terms and 
detailed arguments. In the days of Muhammad Ghazali, of his brother 
Ahmad Ghazali (d. 520/1126) and of 'Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani (492/ 
1098-520/1126), however, a considerable number of treatises were 
written and deep research was done on the Wahdat al-Wujud. It was ibn 
al-'Arabi who was destined to finalise its basic and subsidiary principles. 
Later scholars only drew upon his contributions. In short, the Wahdat 
al-Wujud is identical with the Tawhid-i imani (Divine unity as described in 
faith). Just as over- valuation and under-valuation of the various religious 
principles are undesirable so it is of the Wahdat al- Wujud, which is the essence 
of gnosis. 13 Accusing Ghulam Yahya of misunderstanding the teachings 
of the Wahdat al-Shuhud by Shaykh 'Ala' al-Dawla Simnani and the Muj ad- 
did the Shah says that neither of the two great Shaykhs had advocated 
the principle of the remoteness of the created being from the Creator. 
Both of them interpret certain basic terms differently from the Wujudiyya 
but the Wahdat al-Shuhud does not contradict the Wahdat al-WujudM 
The Shah also advocates the necessity for associating with a perfect siifi 
saint but adds that it was undesirable to refute the mystic revelations of 

11 Damgh al-bdtil, pp. 125-26. 

12 Ibid, pp. 128-29. 

13 Ibid, pp. 134-35. 

14 Ibid, pp. 141-42. 
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other sufis (Shah Wali-Allah) as Ghulam Yahya had done even though he 
was certainly inferior to them. The Shah goes on to say that it was abso- 
lutely wrong to contradict an eminent sufi (Shah Wali-Allah) who, on 
the basis of his mystic revelations, had made tatbiq (a reconciliation) 
between the revelations of two eminent sufis (ibn al-'Arabi and the Mujad- 
did) and then to be proud of one's own revelations as Ghulam Yahya 
had done. Devotion to one's own sufi guide, the Shah states, does not 
mean that the principles adopted by the majority of sufis should be contra- 
dicted. 15 Khwaja Muhammad Parsa had advised sufi novices to obtain 
instruction from two guides simultaneously and claimed that all the 
proteges of God were equally important ; all hands were only one hand. 
All followed the same goal. The differences were only in the outer form. 
It was wrong to dedicate oneself to one's own guide and reject another. 
The favourite of one particular sufi guide should be the favourite of 
others. To see double was a characteristic of squint-eyed people. The Shah 
says that Mawlana Ghulam Yahya's statement discouraging the practice 
of condemning rival views was good but he blames the Mawlana for ignoring 
the rule himself. All eminent sufis had urged that tatbiq be made. If 
devotion to one's own sufi guide made it essential to vilify rival views, 
one's own sufi guide should be abandoned. 16 The Shah takes strong 
exception to Mawlana Yahya's pronouncement that treatises which 
attempted to prove the Wahdat al-Wujud rationally were useless. He 
goes on to say that the authors alluded to by the Mawlana were Shah 
Wali-Allah Dihlawi and Sayyid Sharif al-Din. The former had written 
the Maktub-i Madani 17 and the latter wrote the Qawl al-fasl fi irjcf al-fara 3 ilaH- 
usul. The Shah then gives a long list of scholars beginning with Ghazali 
and ending with his grandfather, Shah 'Abd al-Rahim (father of Shah 
Wali-Allah) and Sayyid Sharaf al-Din, who had proved the Wahdat al- 
Wujud rationally. Shah Rafi' al-Din then quotes the rational arguments 
made by Shah Wali-Allah in the Maktub-i Madani and presents his own 
logical proof. 18 Shah Rafi' al-Din concludes his preface with a long note 
saying that discussion on the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud 
was not a waste of time. Both mystical observation and reason were impe- 
rative for the understanding of these two principles. 19 

15 Damgh al-batil, pp. 143-145. 

16 Ibid, p. 147. 

17 The Maktub-i Madani (The Madina Epistle) was written by the Shah in response 
to Isma'Il Afandi. Shah Wali-Allah in this epistle contended that there was no 
real difference between the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shahud. The dis- 
agreements were mainly semantic. Nevertheless he followed the Wahdat al-Wujud 
himself (S. W. 7*., pp. 223-24, 264-67). 

18 Damgh al-batil, pp. 149-192. 

19 Ibid, pp. 192-93. 
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No work refuting the Damgh al-batil was written. Shah Rafi' al-Din's 
nephew, Shah Isma'il Shahid, wrote the 'Abaqdt 20 defending Shah Wali- 
Allah's pro-Wujudiyya sufism. However, Mirza Mazhar's disciples were 
not converted, and did not spare Shah Wali-Allah in their letters and 
speeches. For example, Shah Ghulam 'Ali remarked that Shah Wali- 
Allah had made tatbiq (a reconciliation) between statements by ibn al- 
'Arabi and Mujaddid Alf-i Thani, thinking that the dispute between them 
was a matter of words only. Shah Wali-Allah, Ghulam 'Ali acknowledged, 
was a great sage and had indicated a new line of thought. However, his 
views on the controversy were not correct. He had forced the mystic 
state (hdl) into the realm of discussion (qal) to make his tatbiq. The mystical 
states of the Wahdat al-Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhudwere clearly different 
from each other. Those who had some perception of the Mujaddid's 
spiritual contributions (ma'drif) knew that the Wahdat al-Wujud was 
experienced in the initial stages of the sufic journey and belonged to the 
realm of the sayr (journey) to latifa-i qalb (refinement of the heart), while 
the Wahdat al-Shuhud was the sayr to latifa-i nafs (refinement of the soul). 
The Mujaddid's ma'arif (mystical knowledge or gnosis) was far beyond 
these two stages, however. The mystical knowledge of ibn al-'Arabi was 
only a drop, while that of the Mujaddid was an ocean. Had ibn al-'Arabi 
been alive in the Mujaddid's day and been able to consult the Mujaddid's 
ma'arif he would have learned a great deal from it. 21 

According to Ghulam 'Ali, it was wrongly claimed that all the eminent 
sufis (awliya' -Allah) were devoted to the Wahdat al-Wujud ; on the contrary, 
'Ala* al-Dawla Simnani, among the classical sufrs and Mujaddid Alf-i 
Thani among the more contemporary ones, were opposed to it. Many 
sufi devotees had sat at the feet of each of these two great sufis. This 
shows that there was no unanimity on the question. Even the works of 
Shaykh ' Abd al-Qadir Jilani were opposed to the principles of the Wahdat 
al-Wujud. According to the Shaykh, Mansur Hallaj had gone astray in 
his sufic perceptions. Had he been alive during Hallaj's time, Shaykh 
'Abd al-Qadir would have helped him. The Shaykh lamented that there 
was no outstanding sufi in Hallaj's age who could have enlightened him. 22 

Shah Ghulam 'AH 

Shah Ghulam 'Ali Dihlawi, son of Shah 'Abd al-Latif of Batala in the 
Panjab, was born in 1156/1743, 23 and arrived in Delhi with his father in 
1174/1760-61. He devoted four years to studying at the feet of eminent 

20 Supra, p. 514. 

21 Ra'uf Ahmad Mujaddidi, (ed.), Dun al-ma'Srif, n. d., pp. 153, 158. 

22 Muhammad Iqbal Mujaddidi (ed.), Malfuzdt-i sharifa, Lahore 1878, p. 164. 

23 Dun al-ma'arif, p. 252. According to the Damima (Appendix) to the Maqamdt-i 
Mazhari, the letters of Mazhar-i Jud (1 156) yield the date of his birth, p. 1 . 
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sufis of different orders. Under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz he studied hadith 
works, particularly the Sahih by al-Bukhari. In 1178/1764-65 he became 
Mirza's disciple, and was later appointed khalifa (successor), by him. 
During his early career he lived a very hard life of poverty and asceticism. 
When the number of his visitors from outside and of disciples from foreign 
lands greatly increased, he bought several houses adjoining his own for 
about Rs. 7,000-8,000 from futuh (unsolicited gifts) and built an extensive 
khanqdh™ in what is now Old Delhi. He refused to accept any regular 
grant for his khanqdh and even rejected an offer of financial assistance 
towards its upkeep from Nawwab Amir Khan of Tonk. 

According to Shah Ghulam 'Ali's disciple, 'Abd al-Ra'uf, disciples 
flocked to his khanqdh from Samarqand, Bukhara, Ghazni, Tashqand, 
Hisar, Qandahar, Kabul, Peshawar, Multan, Kashmir, Lahore, Sirhind, 
Amroha, Sambhal, Bareilly, Rampur, Lucknow, Ja'is, Bahra'ich, 
Gorakhpur, 'Azimabad, Dacca, Bengal, Haydarabad and Puna. They 
were trained in groups of thirty after morning and afternoon prayers. 25 
Comparing himself to Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya', the Shah is said to 
have stated that Shaykh Nizam al-Din had sent his khalifas (deputies) to 
the Deccan but God had inspired him (Shah Ghulam 'Ali) to send his 
khalifas to Kabul, Bukhara and Qandahar. 26 Once Shah Ghulam 'Ali 
observed that it was not possible for him to thank God enough, for, despite 
his incompetence, seekers after the Almighty flocked to his khanqdh from 
Baghdad, Samarqand, Bukhara and Tashqand. 27 Of his non-Indian khalifas, 
the most prominent were Mawlana Khalid Kurdi Rumi and Mawlana 
Sayyid Isma'il Madani. 

Shah Ghulam 'Ali was proudest of Mawlana Khalid Kurdi Rumi. 
The Shah said that it was Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah's good luck to have as 
khalifa a sufi of Imam Rabbani's (the Mujaddid's) fame. The Mujaddid's 
good luck provided him with the eminent Shaykh Adam Banuri as his 
khalifa. 28 Mawlana Khalid received his education at ShahrzQr i n Kurdi- 
stan and had specialised in hadith. Returning from his hajj (pilgrimage) 
he was informed by one Mirza. Rahim- Allah Beg of the eminence of 
Ghulam 'Ali. Mawlana Khalid immediately left for India via Iran and 
Afghanistan, visiting on the way the tombs of many eminent sufis. In 
1225/1810, he reached Delhi. Shah Ghulam 'Ali took a keen interest in 

24 Dun al-ma'drif, pp. 85, 109. In 1919, the khanqdh was enclosed by four walls and 
closeby were some small rooms. The graves of Mirza Mazhar, Shah Ghulam 'All 
and his successor, Shah Abu Sa'id were also there. Waqi'&t-i ddr al-hukumat-i 
Dihli, II, pp. 153-55. 

25 Ra'uf Ahmad (ed.), Makdtib-i sharifa, 1334/1915-16, letter No. 22, p. 31. 

26 Dun al-ma'drif, p. 106. 

27 Ibid, p. 144. 

28 Malfuzdt-i ' sharifa, p. 162. 
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the Mawlana's spiritual progress and made him a perfect sufi in less than 
one year. The Shah appointed him his khalifa in Kurdistan and the Turkish 
region. A specialist in hadith himself, Mawlana Khalid was deeply 
impressed by Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's knowledge in this field. He remained 
in touch with Shah Ghulam 'Ali and his khalifas in India throughout his 
life. Shah Ghulam 'Ali also wrote to him regularly. 29 The Mawlana 
popularized Mujaddidiyya puritanism in Turkey and Egypt, and the 
treatises he wrote on the Mujaddidiyya teachings were widely read there. 
Mawlana Khalid died in 1242/1826-27. 30 

Mawlana Sayyid Isma'il of Medina received an invitation to enter the 
Mujaddidiyya-Naqshbandiyya order from Mawlana Khalid, but later 
went to Delhi and obtained an invitation from Shah Ghulam 'Ali. Mawlana 
Isma'iFs criticisms of the relics in the Delhi Jami 5 mosque greatly upset 
Shah Ghulam 'Ali and he wrote a strong letter of protest to Emperor 
Akbar II urging him to have them removed : 

"Sayyid Isma'il Madani has come to me from Medina to learn the 
sufi teachings of Hadrat Mujaddid. Last night he visited the holy 
relics in the Jami' mosque. After his return he reported that he felt 
the darkness of idol worship there. His revelation is based on his 
light of faith. He is not aware of the contents there. 31 The fact is 
that pictures of Prophet Muhammad, the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt 
and eminent suf is have been preserved there. Neither hanging of their 
portraits nor preservation of them is permissible under the sharia'. Pro- 
phet Muhammad broke with his own hands the picture of Abraham. 
The preservation of pictures of the Prophet, sufi pirs and 'Ali amounts 
to idol worship. The stone bearing the alleged footprint of Prophet 
Muhammad is also an idol. Alas ! Alas ! the spirit of Islam has 

29 Makatib-i sharifa, letters No. 23, 38, 210. 

30 Damima, pp. 26-35, Muhammad Iqbal Mujaddidi, Introduction to the Malfuzat-i 
sharifa, pp. 26-29. 

31 The following relics are recorded in Waqi'at-i d&r al-hukumat-i Dihlt, II, p. 1 10. 

a Some sections of the Qur'an transcribed by 'AH ; 

b Some sections of the Qur'an transcribed by Imam Hasan ; 

c Some sections of the Qur'an transcribed by Imam Husayn ; 

d Some sections of the Qur'an transcribed by Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq ; 

e The holy hair of the Prophet ; 

/ The Prophet's slippers ; 

g The Prophet's footprint ; 

h The cover of the Prophet's grave ; 

i The print of 'All's palm ; 

j Fatima Zahra's scarf; 

k The cover of Ka'ba. 
According to Bashlr Ahmad, these relics were deposited in the Jami' mosque in 
Awrangzib's reign. 
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disappeared from the Muslims and their ruler. I am filled with 
tears. It is duty of the Emperor to stop this idol worship. The domi- 
nance of the infidels over Muslims has taken place because of their 
dependence on idol worship and dissimulation. May Allah guide 
them. The Jami' mosque and the fort are the seat of the Muslims. 
Should my strength return, I may move out of the town." 82 

In a letter to a Chishtiyya sufi, Khwaja Hasan, Shah Ghulam 3 All wrote 
that a Qadi from Turkey had come to train under him. He was deeply 
concerned at the bid 3 at (innovations) which the Indian Muslims practised. 
An authentic tradition of the Prophet urges Muslims to speak out against 
those who indulge in bid' at. If this were not possible the innovator should 
be condemned secretly in the heart. This would absolve Muslims from 
the sin of associating with the violation of the shari'a. Sinners and inno- 
vators should not be honoured and it was imperative for the Muslims to 
migrate from places where they flourished. 33 

In his assemblies, Shah Ghulam 'Ali told anecdotes to show that the Shi'is 
were damned to perdition. One anecdote related to one of the Shah's disci- 
ples, who was a staunch Shi'l, as were his ancestors who used to curse the 
Prophet's companions. This disciple became involved in a most difficult 
situation and there seemed no way out of the impasse. However, one 
night he was told to distribute food in the name of Abu Bakr. He did this 
and his problem was solved. As a result of the miracle he became a 
staunch Sunni. A different anecdote deals with a Sunni Afghan from 
Qasur who set out on a pilgrimage. On his way to Mecca and Medina 
he stayed in a mosque whose Imam also was actually a Shi'i, although 
the Afghan thought he was a Sunni, and became his fast friend. When 
the Afghan was ready to leave, the Imam requested him to go to the 
Prophet's tomb and say that the Imam of such and such a locality was 
very keen to visit the Prophet's tomb, but that two of the Prophet's 
enemies who were with him (Abu Bakr and 'Umax who are buried in 
the Prophet's tomb), prevented him (the Imam) from doing so. The 
Afghan complied with his friend's request and that night saw a vision of 
the Prophet with his companions. 'Ali, who was not there initially, appear- 
ed then and greeted the Prophet who did not respond. 'AlS was very 
upset. The Prophet condemned 'Ali for not killing that rascal (the Imam) 
who was the enemy of the Prophet's companions. 'Ali went out and in a 
short time returned with the Imam's severed head. The Prophet now 
responded to "Ali's greetings and was very pleased. The Afghan, seeing 
the Imam's head, realised his mistake. On his return journey he stayed 

32 Makatib-i sharifa, letter No. 60. 

33 Ibid, No. 79. 
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in the same mosque where he was told that a mysterious hand had 
appeared out of the wall and decapitated the Imam. The Afghan there- 
upon narrated his own vision, and the villagers immediately abandoned 
Shi J ism and became Sunnis. 34 

However, Shah Ghulam 'Ali did not express any opinions about cursing 
Yazid. He told a disciple that he himself deserved to be cursed and the 
disciple could abuse him to his heart's content. If he were interested in 
further enquiries he should see Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz who was expert in 
answering such questions. According to Mawlana Ghulam Yahya 
Qasuri, the compiler of Shah Ghulam Ali's Malfuzat, this answer confirm- 
ed the hadith which says that the person who ignores others' faults is 
rewarded accordingly. Yahya Qasuri goes on to say that the Sunnis were 
divided into several factions over this controversy. One faction cursed 
Yazid, the second was neutral and the third tried to prevent Yazid being 
cursed. Imam Ghazali belonged to the second faction, because he thought 
that ultimately Yazid would be forgiven by God. According to theMujad- 
did, the Sunni authorities considered that the tongue should not be 
polluted by cursing Yazid (although he was worse than an infidel who 
should be cursed), because his sins were so heinous that no Christian or 
Jew even would ever dare commit them. Thousands and thousands of curses 
should have been heaped upon him. 35 

Shah Ghulam 'Ali did not hesitate to contradict his spiritual guide's 
views on the Vedas. 36 In a letter, the Shah observed that it was exceed- 
ingly disrespectful to criticise the views of one's mystical guide ; neverthe- 
less, he himself thought that no spiritual truths were recorded in Hindu 
religious works. 37 However, the sincere devotion of the Hindu ascetics 
did not fail to impress the Shah. The pilgrimages they made which 
involved prostrating themselves on the ground at each step were bewil- 
dering to the Shah. Soon, however, he was reminded of his puritanical 
Islamic thought and begged forgiveness from Allah for praising a Hindu 
ascetic. He told his disciples how the great sufi Ibrahim bin Adham 
(d. 161/777-8) offered two raka't (genuflexions) of namdz at each stop on his 
way to Mecca. The Mujaddid's khalifa, Adam Banwi, had also made 
similar prostrations in Medina on his way from the Qaba mosque to the 
Prophet's mosque. 38 

However, Shah Ghulam 'Ali sometimes felt compelled to praise Hindu 
asceticism and devotional exercises. One day he observed to the compiler 
of the Malfuzdt-i sharifa that purging the heart of everything but God and 

34 Malfuzdt-i sharifa, pp. 150-52. 

35 Ibid, pp. 153-54. 

36 S. W. T., pp. 532-35. 

37 Dun al-ma'arif, p. 199. 

38 Ibid, p. 196. 
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complete dedication to the Absolute were very effective preparations for the 
perception of the divine light. For example, the Shah stated that in a 
bazaar temple he saw a Hindu wholly immersed in repeating a Sanskrit 
name for God, possibly the name "Hari". The Shah turned to Mawlawis 
Muhammad 'Azim and Karam-Allah who were also present, and said, 
"I must mention this although the Mawlawis may be upset". However, 
on that occasion, the Shah did not follow up his remarks ; but on another 
day, he said, "Although the Mullas may mishandle me I will not hesitate 
to say that Hindu devotion to the Absolute had produced divine blessings 
in the temple." 

Later still, the Shah again remarked that repetition of the divine name 
was effective, even though the devotee might be a Hindu. Each word the 
Hindu repeats stimulates devotion to Allah. However, the repetition of 
the Beautiful names of God as taught in the shari'a are more effective. 
Discussing the manifestation of divine light, spiritual emotions, feelings, 
nearness to the divine and the union with Being, the Shah said that one 
day a Hindu requested him to teach him something to enable him to 
meditate on God. The Shah asked him to repeat the name "Allah" two 
thousand times early in the morning. The Hindu refused to do so. There- 
upon the Shah suggested that he might repeat "Only Thou" two thousand 
times, purging the heart of other thoughts. In a few days this repetition 
directed the Hindu's attention towards Allah and he was converted to 
Islam. 39 

Shah Ghulam 'All was strongly opposed to any association with the 
English. As mentioned earlier, he wrote to ask Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz to 
stop Mawlana 'Abd al-Hayy from seeking service with them. 40 Unlike 
Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, he refused to allow the English to call on him. Once 
Shah Ghulam 'Ali went to a party to recite fatiha (the first chapter of the 
Qur'an) at the residence of one Nawwab Shah Nizam al-Din, a kotwal 
in Delhi. Charles Metcalfe, the Resident of Delhi, also went there. Those 
who were present stood up to receive him but the Shah remained seated. 
When Metcalfe sat down the Shah turned his back on him and began to 
talk with others in order to avoid seeing his "accursed" face. Metcalfe 
proceeded to kiss the Shah's feet, but the Shah, smelling liquor in Met- 
calfe's breath, was very angry and drove him from his presence. Again 
Metcalfe tried to talk to the Shah, but he responded in the same angry 
manner. Returning home, Metcalfe told one of his servants that in the 
whole of India he saw only a single lone Muslim—Shah Ghulam 'All. 41 

Shah Ghulam 'Ali celebrated the anniversary of the Imams and eminent 

39 Malfuzat-i sharifa, pp. 155-56. 

40 Supra, pp. 237-400. 

41 Malfuzdt-i sharifa, pp. 127-28. 
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sufi saints. On 3 Ramadan, the anniversary of the death of Imam Hasan, 
the second Imam, was celebrated. A special rice pudding was prepared 
and the fatiha was recited over it. On Imam Hasan's anniversary someone 
questioned the difference between imama and wilaya and their respective 
eminence. The Shah answered that wilaya could be obtained by all 
sufis, but imama was a spiritual function. All Imams were waits but all 
walis could not be imams. God gave wilaya to all who achieved nearness 
to Him, but imama was only conferred on the most perfect one ; for 
example, only the Prophet's first four caliphs and the twelve Imams 
were included in the category of imams. i2 

However, Shah Ghulamr^Ali was also strongly opposed to the growing 
devotion among the Sunni dervishes to the Muharram ceremonies. In 
a letter he wrote : 

"Dervishes in this town recite names (divine names) and write 
amulets in order to make people their devotees. They believe that 
'Ali was superior to the first three caliphs. They make ta'ziyas and 
listen to elegies. They also promote instrumental music." 43 

In another letter he wrote that distinguished Chishtiyya and Qadiriyya 
sages did not listen to instrumental music, or make ta'ziyas and pictures, 
and had advised their disciples not to indulge in these activities. 44 Another 
time, he wrote that the preparation of ta'ziyas, listening to elegies, painting 
portraits of the sages, worshipping the Prophet's footprint in a stone, 
devotion to music, cock-fighting and other ludicrous amusements and 
indulgence in yogic practices, were not permitted by the earlier sages and 
the Prophet's companions. 45 

The Shah's puritanism was based on the Mujaddid's teachings and was 
not compatible with those of Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareli or Shah Isma'il. 
For example, the Mujaddid felt that the grave of his eldest son, Khwaja 
Muhammad Sadiq, was filled with a divine radiance of unique type. 46 
Another son of the Mujaddid, who was his successor, Khwaja Muhammad 
Ma'sum (d. 1079/1868), wrote that Mujaddid Alf-i Thani received a 
divine message saying that his holy tomb, in the old courtyard, was a 
garden of paradise. The Mujaddid had received a divine revelation to 
the effect that if a handful of dust from his tomb was thrown into someone 
else's grave, a glorious future was guaranteed for the dead body in that 

42 Durr al-ma'arif, p. 211. 

43 Makdtib-i sharifa, p. 161. 

44 Ibid, p. 149. 

45 Ibid, p. 159. 

46 Makffibat-i Tmdm-i Rabbani, II, letter No. 22. 
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grave. 47 Shah Ghulam 'Ali held similar beliefs about the grave of his pir, 
Mirza, Mazhar. Qasiiri says, 

"After 3 id al-adhha prayers he (Shah Ghulam 'Ali) went to the holy 
tomb of Mirza Mazhar. He picked up some dust from the grave 
near the feet of the dead body and rubbed it for some time on his 
cheeks and heart. Standing near the legs of the dead body he said, 
'O your Holiness ! I have become so feeble that I cannot stand to 
pray and cannot even read the Qur'an. You have brought me up 
very fondly all my life. May Allah, by your intercession make a 
happy ending of mine'." 48 

Shah Ghulam 'All died on 22 Safar 1240/16 October 1824. In accor- 
dance with his will, his bier was taken to the Jami' mosque and nama 
was performed. It was then taken near the holy relics of the Prophet 
while prayers were said, begging the Prophet's intercession for his soul. 
Finally the corpse was buried near the grave of Mirza Mazhar in the 
khanqah.** 

The Maqamat-i Mazhari, which gives the biography of his sufi guide, 
Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, including his character and discourses, and 
the letters of, and biographical notes on, the Mirza's disciples, is the most 
important of his works. He also wrote about half a dozen short treatises 
on the Mujaddid's Naqshbandiyya practices. The available biographical 
works on him and his disciples suggest that Shah Ghulam 'Ali wrote a 
book on the Mujaddid's sufic achievements. He also produced a work 
refuting the objections levelled against the Mujaddid. Shah Ghulam 'Ali 
wrote a rebuttal of Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq's objections to the Mujaddid's 
sufic claims, although no new ground was broken in it. Even before the 
publication of the first volume of the letters to the Mujaddid in 1025/ 
1616-17, non-Naqshbandiyya sufis had started criticizing the Mujaddid's 
teachings and sufic claims. The Mujaddid replied to some of these objec- 
tions but the opposition to him did not subside. 

Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi was prompted to write a 
letter to the Mujaddid after the publication of letter No. 87 in the third 
volume covering the period between 1028/1618 and 1031/1621-22. Not 
only did the Shaykh criticize letter No. 87, but he also dismissed claims 
made by the Mujaddid in his previous letters, condemning them as 
irresponsible. During Awrangzib's reign, agitation against the Mujaddid 
mounted inordinately and many fatwas condemning him were written. 

47 Maktubdt-i Ma'siimiyya, Karachi, n. d. i, letter no. 70. 

48 Maljuzat-i sharifa, p. 143. 

49 Damima-i maqdmdt-i Mazhari, pp. 15-16. 
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In. 1090/1679 Awrangzib banned teaching on the basis of the Mujaddid's 
letters in Awrangabad which was one of the strongest centres of the anti- 
Mujaddidiyya movement. The \ilama c of Mecca and Medina also wrote 
fatwas vilifying the Mujaddid, 50 while his descendants and disciples wrote 
refutations of the works of his opponents. The Mujaddid's khalifas, as we 
have already seen, did not even accept Shah Wall- Allah's efforts to recon- 
cile the differences between the Wahdat al- Wujud and the Wahdat al-Shuhud. 

However, Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq's letter to the Mujaddid was very 
embarrassing to the Naqshbandiyyas, including Shah Ghulam 'Ali, who 
had joined in the debate to defend the Mujaddid enthusiastically in his 
treatises. He also wrote letters on the subject and tried to gloss over the 
controversy in his discourses. In a letter he wrote : 

"Hadrat Mujaddid in his letters himself refuted the objections raised 
against him by ignorant people. There was no need for others to 
write their refutations. The Mujaddid's sons, grandsons and other 
disciples have also written replies to the objections, such as the 
Mujaddid's son Shah Yahya, and his grandsons, Muhammad Farrukh 
and 'Abd al-Ahad. Mirza, Muhammad Beg Badakhshi in Mecca, 
Shah Wall-Allah Muhaddith, Qadi Thana'-Allah and other sufi 
and sincere disciples of the Mujaddid have clarified the position. 
Those who interpret the Mujaddid in the light of sufic beliefs and 
practices can raise no objections. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq, who was 
prompted to write his indictment on the basis of the objections of 
idle talkers, penned his epistle after the style of the exoteric 'ulama'. 
There is a vast difference between the exoteric and esoteric." 51 

Informing Khwaja Hasan Mawdiid Ghishti of his own treatise rebutting 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq's epistle, Shah Ghulam 'All said: "I wrote a refuta- 
tion of the treatise of Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq which he had written on the 
reports of idle talkers. In it the Shaykh raised objections to the Mujaddid's 
writings and made indictments. God be praised ! There is no comparison 
between an illiterate like me and Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq. This reveals the 
superficiality of the objections and shows that they have no weight if an 
illiterate person like me can refute them. After reading my treatise, Hakim 
Dhaka'-Allah remarked that it had done full justice to the objections of 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq. The latter himself in a letter to Mirza Husam 
al-Din, the khalifa of Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah, wrote, "God has revealed to my 

50 'Abd-Allah Khweshgi Qasuri, Ma' dry al-wildya 3 Panjab University Ms.; Y. 
Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, McGill 1971, pp. 94-99; M. R. M., pp. 268-71; 
S. A. A. Rizvi, History of sufism in India II (in. print), chapter on the Naqshban- 
diyyas. 

51 Makdlib-i sharifa, letter No. 88. 
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heart that I should not oppose such a sage. Now I don't have any objections. 
The letter emanated from my human nature." The Shah concluded that the 
Shaykh's objections were the product of human nature and had nothing to 
do with the propagation of the truth." 52 

In his discourses. Shah Ghulam 'Ali made similar statements 53 and the 
Naqshbandiyya sources try to gloss over the Shaykh's epistle in a similar 
vein. However, Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq's letter to the Mujaddid shows that 
he had studied the whole corpus of the Mujaddid's letters very carefully 
and did not rush to contradict his teachings in an uninformed manner. 

Qadi Thana'-AUah PanipatI 

Qadi Thana f -Allah Panipati also wrote treatises refuting Shaykh 'Abd 
al-Haqq's letters castigating the Mujaddid, and through his writings 
sought rather to glorify the Mujaddid's teachings. He was an eminent 
khalifa of Mirza, Mazhar and was himself an uncompromising purist. He 
was born in 1138/1725-26 and received his education in hadith under 
Shah Wall- Allah. First he obtained spiritual training from Shaykh Muham- 
mad 'Abid Sunnami (d. 1160/1747-48), a sufi guide to Mirza Mazhar, 
but on Shaykh Muhammad 'Abid's advice he then became the Mirza's 
disciple. The Mirza was deeply impressed with Thana e - Allah's scholarship, 
and encouraged him to sharpen his academic discernment by supplying 
him with books. In a letter, Mirza Mazhar urged him to preserve all his 
treatises in a book. 54 The Mirza was not pleased, however, with Thana'- 
Allah's hard line in promoting Sunni puritanism. In a letter the Mirza, 
wrote : 

"Dear brother ! All the visitors from Panipat strongly complain about 
you. I have no knowledge of your behaviour. If your truthful 
speaking and integrity are troublesome, abandon such honest speech. 
You should try to tolerate the mistakes of others to please them, 
and to preserve their honour, for your behaviour defames the sufi 
discipline and the sufi pirs." 55 

Thana'- Allah's ancestors, including his father, were qadis and Thana'- 
Allah himself served as one, but he was unremittingly dedicated to writing 
religious treatises and books. He died in 1245/1829, leaving behind him 
more than thirty works covering all branches of religious learning : for 
example, Sunni beliefs, Qur'anic exegesis, ahddith, siifism and fiqh. Of 

52 Makatib-i sharifa, No. 73. 

53 Dun al-ma'arif, p. 10. 

54 Khallq Anjum (d.), Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Jdndn he khutut, Delhi 1962, letter No. 79. 

55 Ibid, letter No. 77. 
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these, the most outstanding is his al-Tafsir al-Mazhari in Arabic. The 
work is named after Mirza Mazhar and was commenced after the Mirza's 
death. The portion which is in the Rada Library, Rampur, is dated 1202- 
4/1787-90. The exegesis exhibits Thana'-Allah's mastery over classical 
exegesis, hadith, fiqh and sufism. He does not hesitate to criticize the 
classical hadith commentators and the authors of Qur'anic exegesis. His 
own conclusions are of considerable interest. Occasionally he buttresses 
them with the Mujaddid's views. Discussing the mystery of the separate 
letters at the beginning of some of the Qur'anic chapters, he says that not 
only did the Prophet alone know the meaning of these letters, but some of his 
perfect followers were also aware of it. Mujaddid Alf-iThani claimed that 
Allah had also taught him the secret, but ordinary people could not explain 
their meaning and mystery. This statement, the Qadi says, contradicts the 
view of some exegesis authors that only Allah knew the secret of these 
letters. 56 The Qadi quotes the Mujaddid's views in connection with the 
verse : "Therefore remember Me, I will remember you". 57 The Qadi 
says that sufis perform the dhikr (repetition) of La Ilaha illaHlahu (there is 
no deity but Allah) either with the tongue or mentally, but the Mujaddid 
preferred the recitation of the Qur'an for two reasons. Firstly, the Qur'an's 
superiority is unquestionable ; secondly, the Qur'an is the direct manifes- 
tation of Allah's attributes. In other words, it is a rope, one end of which 
is connected to Allah and the other to human beings. Those who dissolve 
their individuality in the Qur'an do not need any other blessing. The 
Mujaddid also advocated the recitation of many nawafil (supererogatory 
namdz), for namaz is the crown of the believer's glory (mVraj). However, 
spiritualists should recite the Qur'an and nawafil only after the extinction 
of their ego; initially they should confine themselves to the dhikr ec nafi wa 
ithbat {La Ilaha iMllahu) 33 . The Mujaddid's teaching is based on the 
Qur'anic verse : "Which (the Qur'an) none toucheth save the purified", 58 
in accordance with which those who have not purged themselves from the 
filth of the "self", should devote themselves to dhikr. 59 

The Qadi discusses the problem of shifa'at (intercession) inherent in 
many verses, such as the following : "It may be that thy Lord will raise 
thee to a praised estate", 60 and raised in the exegesis. 

The Qadi quotes several important ahddith saying how Prophet Muham- 
mad would intercede for his community according to a divine promise 
to grant his recommendations. The Qadi also refutes the Mu'tazila and 

56 Tafsir al-Mazhari, Delhi 1971, I, p. 15. 

57 Qur'an, IIj 152. 

58 Qur'an, LVI, 79. 

59 Tafsir al-Mazhari, I, pp. 250-51; IX, p. 183. 

60 Qur'an, XVII, 79. 
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Khawarij who believed that those who committed serious sins and died 
without repentance would undoubtedly be consigned to hell. He goes on 
to say that the traditions confirming intercession were overwhelming. 
According to one related by 'Uthman, intercession would first be made by 
the Prophet and then by the 'ulama' and martyrs. TheMujaddid however 
added that tahajjud (the night) prayers were also very effective for ensuring 
intercession. 

The following verse, the Qadi says, underlines the superiority of the 
Mujaddid's followers. 61 It reads : "Along with others, of them who have 
not yet joined them (lamma yalhaqu bihim)"* 2 The last clause in the verse, 
the Qadi says, refers to Mujaddid Alf-i Thani and his eminent khalifas 
who, because of their complete obedience to the Prophet, had obtained 
the perfection of the prophethood. They had achieved the position of those 
companions of the Prophet who were the epitome of khillah (friendship) 
and mahbubiyah (being loved) by Allah. After the time of the Prophet, 
none but the Mujaddid and his khalifas could attain the position of the 
Prophet's contemporaries. Consequently, the status of the Mujaddid and 
his khalifas was identical to that of the Prophet's companions. Because 
of them, ""he Islamic community had become like a particular rainfall 
about which it cannot be said whether its beginning or its end was better". 63 

The exegesis of the following verse makes the Qadi assert that adherence 
to the sujic path is indispensable : "Allah tasketh not a soul beyond its 
scope". 64 Discussing aspects of the scope of human endeavour, the Qadi 
concludes that if human beings succeed in eradicating the soul's diseases 
through pursuing the sujic path (mujdhada), denying earthly desires and 
associating themselves with dervishes, Allah may pardon their sins of 
the heart. To the Qadi, devotion to the sufis and dervishes was as 
imperative as the recitation of the Qur'an and learning divine ordinances. 
The Prophet had stated that he would leave for future guidance of the 
umma, two great things — Allah's book, and his own family. The Qur'an is 
indispensable for understanding divine ordinances, for reforming the 
character, inculcating ethical behaviour, and for achieving the stages of 
nearness to Allah. Devotion to the Prophet's family is indispensable for 
the purification of the heart and sanctification of the soul. 65 

The exegesis of the following verse led the Qadi to ask the Muslims not 
to criticize the statements and practices of eminent sufis : He said : 
"Lol thou canst not bear with me." 66 The Qadi observes that loud dhikr 

61 Tafsir al-Mazhari, V, pp. 75-85. 

62 Qur'an, LXII, 3. 

63 Tafsir al-Mazhari, IX, p. 276. 

64 Qur'an, II, 286. 

65 Tafsir al'Mazhari, I, pp. 446-48. 

66 Qur'an, XVIII, 68. 
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and sama (audition or listening to spiritual music) seem to violate the 
shari'a but those eminent suf is who practise this should not be condemned, 
for they probably have strong reasons for their decision. Some eminent 
suf is pretended to drink liquor in order to drive people away from them so 
they could devote themselves to dhikr in peace. It is essential that the 
statements of sufis such as ibn al-'Arabi's should be interpreted in a way 
that is compatible with the shari'a and they should not be made the subject 
of scandal. 67 

The Qadi refers to the Hindu incarnations of God in connection with 
the exegesis of the following verse : 

"O ye assembly of the jinn and humankind ! Came there not unto 
you messengers of your own who recounted unto you My tokens and 
warned you of the meeting of this your Day ?" 68 

The Qadi quotes ahadith to the effect that before the advent of Prophet 
Muhammad, prophets were sent to both jinn (genii) 69 and human beings. 
The ancient Hindu deities, known as divine incarnations, says the Qadi, 
may have been these jinns. In fact, a large corpus of Hindu religious 
principles are compatible with the Qur'an and sunna; the remainder are 
the devil's interpolations. 70 

In the Qadi's world-view, the Rafidis are identified with the infidels 
and Kharijis. For example, the Qur'an says : "O ye who believe ! Take 
not for intimates others than your own folk, who would spare no pains to 
ruin you ; they love to hamper you." 7X This verse refers to the relationship 
between the Jews and Muslims and precedes the verses on the battle 
of Uhud. The Qadi, for his part, says that the verse prohibits developing 
intimacy with people of an inferior category. Muslims are superior to 
non-Muslims. The verse also advises Muslims to associate only with men 
of higher rank and that a retiring life is better than associating with 
wicked friends. The verse also urges Muslims to avoid intimacy with Rafidis 
and Kharijis as in the case of infidels. 72 



67 Tafsir al-Mazhari, VI, pp. 51-53. 

68 Qur'dn,Vl, 131. 

69 Jinns are referred to in the Qur'dn in twenty-two verses. They are believed to have 
been created several thousand years before Adam from smokeless fire but not 
from flames. There are both good and bad jinns. The peaceable among them 
eat, drink and propagate their species, sometimes in conjunction with human 
beings. 

70 Tafsir al-Mazhari, III, pp. 324-25. 

71 Qur'an, III, 118. 

72 Tafsir al-Mazhari, II, pp. 119-20. 
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A Qur'anic verse says : 

"On the day when it befalleth in earnest, and they are ordered to 
prostrate themselves but are not able." 73 

Commenting upon the last words "but are not able", the Qadi says that 
they refer to both those believers who do not perform their personal 
devotions and those who do not attend congregational prayers. The verse 
also refers to those who, like the Rafidis and other bid'atis (innovators), 
perform namaz to dissimulate. 74 Like Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Qadi Thana'- 
Allah wrote a book attacking Shi' ism, entitled the Sayf al-maslul. It is to 
be noted that the motive of destroying the influence of the Shi' as inspired 
both authors. The Qadi says in his preface: 

"At this time the Ithna' 'Ashariyya faith is predominant. Because of 
stupidity and ignorance, a large number of people (Sunnis), specially 
some people of Panipat whose ancestors were Sunnis and good believers, 
have strayed from the right path. It came to my mind to write a 
book refuting the Rawafid (Shi'is) in simple Persian in order to benefit 
the common people. It is possible that someone may be able to see 
the right path and the author may obtain some reward from God. 
As they (the Shi'is) do not trust the Sunni works, their doctrines will 
be refuted on the basis of the Shi'i works themselves." 75 

The Qadi does not give the date of the Sayf al-maslul, but a letter from 
Mirza Mazhar to the Qadi says that the Sayf al-maslul had been returned 
to him. 76 Unless the Sayf al-maslul mentioned in the Mirza's letter was a 
different book, it would seem to have been completed before the Mirza's 
death, therefore. However, it would appear that the Sayf al-maslul was 
written before the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya although it may not have been 
available to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz at the time of writing the Tuhfa. The 
scope of the Qadi's work is much narrower than that of the Tuhfa. He 
says, "The Ithna' 'Ashariyyas do not differ from the Sunnis on problems 
such as creation, proofs of the Creator, Divine Unity and those attributes 
which do not undermine the concept of divine transcendence. As these 
topics are discussed at great length in kalam works and the arguments are 
well known, they are mentioned only in passing in his book, in the interests 
of brevity." The Qadi goes on to say that Abu'l Nasr Nasir al-Din 
Muhammad (Khwaja Nasr-Allah al-Hasani, al-Makki al-Madani) (born in 

73 Qur'an, LXVIII, 42. 

74 Tafsir al-Mazhari, X, p. 42. 

75 Sayf al-maslul, Delhi 1268/1852, pp. 2-3 Urdu Translation, Multan, 1979, pp. 16-17. 

76 Mirza Mazhar Jdn-i Janatt ke khutut, p. 204. 
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Mecca-Medina) and domiciled in Kabul, the author of al-Sawdqi 3 al- 
muhriqa, had thoroughly studied works on Shi'i exegesis, hadith, fiqh and 
history and had refuted the principles of the Rawafid faith on the basis 
of standard Rawafid works. In view of the fact that "earth (people living 
on earth) gets its share from the cups of the generous people", he (the Qadi) 
had borrowed the Shi'i traditions from the 'Allama's book. This shows 
that the Qadi had not himself studied those Shi'i works which he quoted in 
the Sayf al-maslul and his work is merely a summary of al-Sawaqi 3 . Origi- 
nally it was written in Arabic but subsequently it was translated into 
Persian. The Sayf al-Maslul is divided into a preface, seven chapters 
(maqdla) and a conclusion (khatima) : 
Preface : Sub-sects of the Rawafid. 

Chapter 1 : The Refutation of the Rawafid and proofs of the truth 
of the Sunni faith. 

Chapter 2 : Sunni beliefs and refutation of Shi'i objections. 

Chapter 3 : A detailed discussion of imdma, which is the basic principle 
of the Shi'i faith and only a subsidiary one of the Sunnis. 

Chapter 4 : Refutation of the Shi'i indictments against the Prophet's 
first three successors and his companions, and the liberated 
(from hell-fire) Sunni sect. 

Chapter 5 : The superiority of the Prophet's companions, the need to 
remember them with piety and to refrain from controvert- 
ing them. The lawfulness of condemning Yazid. 

Chapter 6 : Refutation of Shi'i absurdities and some related problems. 

Chapter 7 : Some distinctive Sunni principles. 

Conclusion : The noble deeds and dispositions of the Imams of the Ahl 
al-Bayt and Muhammad Mahdi. 77 
After the publication of the Tuhfa-i Ithncf 3 Ashariyya, the Sayf al-maslul 
was forgotten and religious and academic efforts were devoted to refuting 
or defending Tuhfa. Although the Sayf al-maslul is a summary of Sawdqi 3 
translated into Persian, its conclusion concerning imdma is based on the 
Qadi's suf i perception. In it he briefly explains the meaning of the term 
imam and then interprets it on the basis of kashf (divine intuition) which 
to him is an additional source of knowledge. According to kashf only 
a single wali receives the whole of divine grace. Through that person, 
other eminent contemporary sufis obtain benefits according to their 
aptitude and competence. No one can become an eminent suf i without 
the help of the original recipient of grace. Members of the sufi hierarchy 
such as the aqtab, abddl, nujabd 3 , nuqabd 3 , and awliyd' 18 are dependent on 
him. That favoured personality (the original recipient) or wali is known 



77 Sayf al-maslul, pp. 3-4. 

78 R. A. Nicholson, The Kashf al-Mahjub, London 1911, pp. 213-14. 
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as an imam and is the qutb (pivot) of guidance, having received his 
intuition directly from God. 

From the time of Adam's appearance, this status had been reserved for 
'Ali. Before 'All came into the world, all religious communities had 
achieved the status of wilaya (protege of God) through 'Ali's yet unmanifest 
pious soul. From 'Ali's time to the death of the Prophet's companions and 
their descendants, 'Ali was the source of this gift (status of wilayat). After 
his death, the position was given to Imam Hasan, then to Imams Husayn, 
Zayn al-'Abidin, Muhammad Baqir, Ja'far al-Sadiq, Musa Kazim, 'Ali 
al-Rida, Muhammad Taqi, 'Ali al-Naqi, Hasan al-'Askari. 79 From 
Hasan al-'Askari's death in 260/874 to the time of Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir 
Jilani (470/1077-8 — 561/1166), this position (imdma) resided in the spirit 
of Hasan al-'Askari. After the appearance of Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir, it 
was transferred to him and will remain with him until the reappearance 
of Muhammad Mahdi. 80 Shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir had claimed that his 
feet were on the neck of Allah's all walis (proteges). The Shaykh had 
also written the following verse : 

"The sun of the ancient walis has set, 

Our sun will always remain at its zenith and will never set." 

When Imam Mahdi appears this position will be assigned to him and will 
remain with him until Resurrection Day. 81 

Qadi Thana f -AUah knew that he had tacitly admitted 'Ali's superiority 
over the first three caliphs. Consequently, he wrote a lengthy defence 
of his statement. He goes on to say that as kashf shows that 'Ali and other 
ten imam's wilaya was perfect and the pivot of spiritual life, it also shows 
that the Muslim umma (community) was endowed with two types of distinc- 
tion. The first is the perfection of the wilaya which all eminent sufis had 
received and whose doors will remain open until eternity. Because many 
people received this distinction as the Qur'an says : 

"A multitude of those of old 82 

And a (multitude) of those of later time". 83 

79 The eleven personalities from Imams 'All to Hasan al-'Askari are eleven ShI'I imams; 
like other Sunni authorities this kashf does not acknowledge the twelfth Shi'i Imam. 
Mawlana Muhammad Raf iq Athri, the Urdu translator of Sayf al-maslul, does not 
consider the kashf valid and is of the opinion that Shi'is and Rafidi sufis (not 
defined by the Mawlana) are responsible for impregnating the Sunni sufis with this 
idea. Mawlana Muhammad Raf iq Athri, al-Sayf al-maslul, Multan 1979, pp. 527-29. 

80 Mahdi from the Sunni point of view ; Supra, pp. 115, 160, 515. 

81 Sayf al-maslul, pp. 229-30. 

82 Qur'an, LVI, 13. 

83 Qur'an, LVI, 40. 
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"The old" refers to the earlier prophets and their communities and "the 
later time" means Prophet Muhammad's blessed umma. The second 
distinction is the perfection of the prophethood, which all the Prophet 
Muhammad's companions and their successors had obtained from him. 
The generations following the Prophet's companions did not obtain that 
grace abundantly. The Qur'an says : 

"A multitude of those of old, 

And a few of those of later time." 84 

Before the Prophet Muhammad, innumerable prophets were sent, the 
last was the Prophet Muhammad. Another hadith suggests that near to 
the time of the Resurrection, the perfections of prophethood may be 
manifested but there would be no dearth of the perfection of wildya. Kashf 
proves that 'Ali is the qutb (pivot) for guidance concerning the perfection 
of wildya. All the Prophet's companions are dependent on 'Ali for receiv- 
ing wildya. Although according to Sunni beliefs persons endowed with 
wildya believe in the superiority of Abu Bakr and 'Umar, in fact, they are 
more grateful to 'All and are devoted to him. 

Abu Bakr and 'Umar, the Qadi goes on to say, had been appointed by 
the Prophet as his viziers. This shows that they were the qutb (pivot) of 
guidance and the perfection of prophethood. 'Uthman obtained a share 
of both the perfection of prophethood and wildya, and was accordingly 
known as DhuH-nurayn (of Both Lights). When perfection of prophethood 
is devoid of the attributes it is known as tajalli-i dhdt (theophany of essence), 
hence it is superior to the perfection of wildya. 'All is called the "gateway 
of knowledge", meaning knowledge of divine attributes. Abu Bakr and 
'Umar were elevated to the stage of sirr (divine mystery). The Prophet's 
companions concentrated their attention on the distinction of the prophet- 
hood and did not concern themselves with that of wildya. Accordingly 
all of them, even 'Ali, accepted the superiority of Abu Bakr and 'Umar, 
and a consensus emerged on this point. Men of later generations also 
accepted this, all of which shows that the Prophet's first three caliphs 
were superior to 'Ali. 85 

Qadi Thana'-Allah also wrote a short commentary on four of the 
eight points in Shah Wali-Allah's testament. The fifth point reads : 
"We should hold a good belief about the Prophet's companions. We 
should all praise for them. Two communities have erred regarding this. 
One community (the Sunni) believes that the Prophet's companions 



84 Qur'an, LVI, 13-14. 

85 Sayfal-masM, pp. 531-33. 
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bore no malice towards each other and that there was no difference of 
opinion among them. This is a misconception, for irrefutable and clear 
evidence about their mutual differences exists. A second community 
(Shi'i) condemns and abuses the Prophet's companions because of their 
mutual differences. They are perdition damned." 

"The faqir (Shah Wali-Allah) has been inspired by God with the idea 
that the Prophet's companions were not ma'sum (impeccable) and 
although some of them may have acted in the same manner as those 
people who were not Prophet's companions and may therefore deserve 
censure, we are duty bound not to comment on them. We have been 
forbidden to vilify them for, if the floodgate to indictment of them is 
opened, the link of traditions (ahddith) from the Prophet would be severed. 
This would disrupt the community. By accepting the traditions related 
by the Prophet's companions, we benefit from a corpus based on unbroken 
links. The shari'a commandments have a firm foundation, and criticism 
of some narrators including the Prophet's companions do not undermine 
the importance of the tradition." 

"The faqir (Shah Wali-Allah) asked the benevolent spirit of Prophet 
Muhammad his opinion of the Shi'is, who claim to be friends of Ahl al- 
Bayt and who condemn the Prophet's companions. The Prophet, through 
his spirit, revealed to him (Shah Wall-Allah) that the falseness of the Shi'i 
religion is evident from their interpretation of the term 'Imam'. When he 
(the Shah) returned to his normal condition, he reflected on the term 
'Imam' and realised that the Shi'is believe that the Imam was ma'sum 
(impeccable). The. Imam was sent by God and obedience to him was 
imperative for the people. According to the Shi'is, the Imam's hearts 
received wahi (revelation through Gabriel). Consequently, they believed 
that Prophet Muhammad was not 'the seal of the Prophets', although they 
did not say so outwardly. As it was imperative to hold a good opinion of 
the Prophet's companions, they (the Sunnis) should think favourably 
of the Ahl al-bayt as well. They (the Sunnis) should exhibit extra reverence 
to those members of the Ahl al-Bayt who were most pious. Allah hath set 
a measure for all things/' 86 

"This faqir (Shah Wali-Allah) had been inspired with the idea that 
the twelve Imams were spiritually aqtab (very high in sufi hierarchy). 
Sufism started after their death. However, "the religious beliefs in the 
shari'a could be based only on the traditions from Prophet Muhammad. 
The function of the imams as qutb was spiritual, and had nothing to 
do with the shari'a. The generations following the Imams obeyed their 
commands because of their position as qutb. The functions of the Imams 



86 Qur'an, LXV, 3. 
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emanated from that position and they were able to transmit that (position 
of qutb) to their sincere friends. After some generations, the people 
examining those commands began to assign a different (wrong) meaning 
to them." 87 

In his comments, Thana'-AUah says that the falsehood of the Shi'i 
faith which was revealed by the Prophet Muhammad to Shah Wali-Allah, 
had also been revealed to him (Thana* -Allah). That claim was made by 
him in the Shamshir-i barahna (the Sayf al-maslul) and could be read in that 
book. Imam-i Rabbani Qutb-i Samadani Mujaddid Alf-i Thani had 
explained those problems in his commentary on the verse by Shaykh 
'Abd al-Qadir already quoted above ! 

"The sun of the ancient wall's has set 

Our sun shall always remain at its zenith and 

shall not set." 88 

Qadi Thana'-Allah goes on to say that he had mentioned that fact in 
Shamshir-i barahna but the Shaykh (Shah Wali-Allah) was not right in believ- 
ing that malice Prophet's companions. They had no 
hatred towards each other. The Qur'an says, 

"And (as for the believers) hath attuned their hearts. If thou hadst 
spent all that is in the earth thou couldst not have attuned their 
hearts, but Allah hath attuned them." 89 

Authentic traditions reveal only the outward differences among the 
Prophet's companions and not actual malice. Although some authentic 
ahadith speak of the dislike some of them felt for 'Ali, they are ahad (tradi- 
tions from a relatively small number of transmitters, not enough to 
make them mutawatir or those from innumerable transmitters) and it is 
possible to gloss over them. Moreover the majority of the Prophet's 
companions did not differ amongst themselves. The known differences 
were similar to the errors in ijtihad (individual judgment) such as occurred 
among the founders of different schools of jurisprudence. Were these 
differences palpable mistakes, Talha and Zubayr, who were killed during 
the Jamai war, 9 * could not be called martyrs, for rebels were not martyrs 
The Qadi also does not agree with Shah Wali-Allah's fears that the 

87 Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri (ed)., Majmu'a-i wasiiya-i arba'a. HaydarabSd (Pakis- 
tan), pp. 48-50. v 

88 Supra, p. 564. 

89 Qur'Sn, VIII, 63. 

90 Supra, pp. 331-32, 442-45. 
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community might disintegrate by criticizing the Prophet's companions, 
for no real differences did exist among them. 91 

The Qadi also does not fully agree with the eighth point in Shah Wall- 
Allah's testament which asks the Muslims to abandon Persian and Hindu 
customs. 92 He says that the Shah's injunction to give up extravagant 
ceremonies relating to matrimony and death is valid and means that 
those who partake in them are sinners. However, were the Muslims to 
put on Arab dress and shoes, as he suggests, they would become a laughing 
stock. The PrOphet has definitely ordered Muslims to refrain from 
creating such a situation. Muslims should wear the same dress as other 
people do. 93 

The Qadi also does not agree with the fourth point of ShahWali-Allah's 
testament. According to the Qadi, Shah Wali-AUah wrongly thinks that 
the shari'a is different from /and' (the extinction of individuality in 
essence) and baqcf (subsistence), the former of which is indirectly based on 
the shari'a. 94 The Qadi asserts that the fand' and baqd' of sufis are directly 
derived from the shari'a. The principal sufl object is to purge the heart of 
everything other than Allah, extinguishing not only one's own self in dhikr 
(remembrance) of Allah but also extinguishing dhikr itself. In Sufism, 
this state is known as yadddsht,™ dawdm hudur and fand'-i qalb; the shari'a 
calls it ihsan 96 (virtuous deeds). The Qadi does not agree with Shah Wall- 
Allah's concluding remarks in his testament that excessive indulgence in, 
and the increasing popularity of, fand' and baqd e were a sort of disease which 
had crept into the body-politic of Islam. 97 

The Qadi's treatises, such as his Tadhkirat al-mawta waH qubur, dealing 
with the rites for the dead and their graves, Hurmat wa ibdhat-i surud, 
discussing the illegality of music, Risdla dar hurmat-i mat 3 a, dealing with the 
illegality of marriages for a fixed period, and Huquq-i Islam or Haqiqat-i 
Islam, a discussion of the duties inherent in Islam relating to puritanical 
Sunni code of conduct are important contributions to the Sunn! puritanism. 
The reforms discussed in these treatises are summed up in the Ma la budda 
minhu and the Wasiyat-nama. The Qadi says that according to a number 
of traditions in the canonical hadith (Sihdh sittd) the deceased is punished 
if his relatives mourn him. However, the Qadi adds that the opinions of 



91 Majmu'a-i wasfiya-i arba'a, pp. 65-66. 

92 Ibid, pp. 51-53. 

93 Majmu'a-i wasaya, pp. 100-101. 

94 Ibid, pp. 46-47. 

95 According to the silsila-i Khwdjgdn, it is a state of intuitive perception involving 
a permanent awareness of the divine presence. 

96 Wasaya, pp. 93-94. 

97 Ibid, pp. 48, 64. 
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the 'ulama' on this question differ. He himself believes that the deceased 
is punished only under the following conditions : 

1 . If the deceased during his lifetime wept for the dead. 

2. If he had made a will asking people to cry for him when he died. 

3. If he wished his relations and friends to cry for him after his death. 

4. If he knew that his relatives would weep for«his death and did not 
forbid them to do so. 

Otherwise, according to the Qadi, the deceased was not punished if 
his relatives wept at his death. 98 In his Wasiyat-nama (testament), the 
Qadi wrote that the Prophet had forbidden crying for the deceased for 
more than three days. After his (the Qadi's) death, the women would be 
strictly prohibited from crying, for in his own lifetime he had not approved 
of it. 89 

In his Ma la budda, the Qadi states that men are allowed to visit graves 
but not women. Prostration before the graves of prophets and eminent 
sufis, and circumambulating them, is not permitted. It is illegal to seek 
their intercession and to accept gifts in their name. Some of these practices 
made the Muslims infidel. Prophet Muhammad had urged that his grave 
should not be made an idol. 100 In his own will the Qadi wrote that the 
rules of shari'a should be strictly followed when washing and shrouding 
his corpse, and performing the burial ceremonies. The upper and lower 
sheet of the quilt which Mirza (Mazhar) had given him as a gift should 
be used as a shroud. Ceremonies such as fatiha assemblies on the tenth or 
fortieth day after death, or similar assemblies after six or twelve months, 
should not take place. 101 

The Qadi goes on to say that according to Imam Zahid Abu Bakr, 
the author of Dastur al-quddt, observance of Zoroastrian festivals such as 
Nawruz, and Hindu ones such as diwali and dasehra, made Muslims infidel. 
The Qadi goes on to say that the views of the 'ulama' about the infidelity 
of the Rafidis, Kharijis and Mu'tazilas, who consider themselves Muslim 
but are opposed to Sunni beliefs, are not unanimous. Abu Hanifa says in 
the Multafi that the ahl-i qibla (Muslims) should never be called infidels. 
Abu Ishaq Isfrayini says that all those who consider Sunnis infidels should 
be deemed infidels themselves but those who do not may not be called 
infidels. 

In his Wasiyat-nama, the Qadi wrote that the Rawafid religion was 
getting exceedingly popular in his town, however. There the shurafa' 102 

98 Ma la budda minhu, Kanpur 1882, p. 82. 

99 Wasdya, p. 146. 

100 Ma la budda minhu, p. 83. 

101 Wasaya, p. 146. 

102 Supra, pp. 174-79. 
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cared only for the nobility of nasab 10 * or economic prosperity, although first 
preference should be accorded to the faith. Sunni girls should not be 
married to Rafidis or to those who were believed to be Rafidis or on 
account of the nobility of nasab and economic prosperity. On the Day of 
Judgment only faith and piety would help. The Naqshbandiyya sufis had 
gained superiority because of their obedience to the Prophet's surma. 
The Sunnis should consider them their model. 104 

The Qadi wrote that his grandfather, father, brother and he himself 
had been qadis but none of them could do full justice to their duties. He 
(the Qadi) in particular was living in a corrupt age, and he was a failure. 
However, although he was very ashamed, he was satisfied that he had not 
accepted bribes and was friendly with his contemporaries. This had made 
him respected not only by the Sunnis, but by Hindus as well, even when 
no one cared for other 'ulama' who were far superior to him. If priority 
was given to faith over material considerations, material prosperity could 
also be obtained. 105 

The 'ulama' who were contemporaries of the Qadi consulted him on 
controversial problems of fiqh. Once Qadi Muhammad A'la, Thanawi, 106 
the author of kashshaf al-istilahat al-funun, wrote a legal opinion on madad-i 
ma'dsh. 107 Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh, 108 of Kandhla (Muzaffarnagar U. P.) 
sent Thanawi's judgment to Qadi Thana'-Allah Panipati for comment. 
His reply, dated 2212/1797, reads : 

"If a king assigns mawat land (land lying fallow) which has no owner 
to some one, and the assignee makes it ihya' (arable), he becomes its 
owner. After his death his successors inherit it. Such land can be 
sold and is subject to similar transactions. The king collects the 
'ushr 109 or kharaj 110 on the land from the assignee and expends it on 
legally permissible items; If the assignee himself is entitled to obtain 
the benefit of its 'ushr or kharaj, the king can assign the latter on the 
assignee. Should the assignee refuse to collect 'ushr or kharaj, the 
ruler can assign this to someone else. If there is some land which could 

103 Supra, pp. 176-77. 

104 Wasaya, pp. 148-49. 

105 Ibid, p. 148. 

106 Mawlawl Muhammad A'la bin Shaykh 'AH (d. 1191/1777) was a profound 
scholar. He was the author of Kashshdf al-istilahat al-funun, first published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1830. This is a very useful dictionary of the technical terms 
used by 'ulama', philosophers and artisans. 

107 Supra, pp. 213-16. 

108 Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh (d. 1829) was an important disciple of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
and the author of several books. 

109 Supra, p. 212. 

110 Supra, pp. 214-215. 
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be cultivated by (the authorities of the) bayt al-mdl (Muslim treasury) 
but the king assigns it to some deserving person such as an In'dm-i 
mu'abbad 111 (permanent gift) the assignee becomes the owner of that land. 
The rule for khardj stated above would apply to it. If the king assigns 
the revenue of that land to some one as 'driyat (a loan), the assignee 
does not become its owner and neither the sale nor the mortgage of that 
land is legally permissible. If the proprietary rights of some land belong 
to the dahqdns (cultivators) and the king assigns the khardj of that land 
to some deserving person such as a madad-i ma'dsh, irrespective of 
whether the 'atd (gift) is mu'abbad (permanent) or ghayr mu'abbad 
(temporary) as is customary with the Indian rulers, sale, mortgage 
and other transactions are permissible, for khardj is a right... 112 
Accordingly, the assignee becomes the owner of the grain only after 
he has taken possession of the khardj and not before that ; sales, mort- 
gages and similar transactions permissible in the shari'a are not allowed 
to the madad-i ma'dsh. After the assignee's death such land cannot 
be inherited by his successors. It is under the control of the ruler or his 
deputy, the sadr." 

The traditions mentioned in the works of fiqh relating to royal gifts can- 
not be treated as weak (unauthentic). The differences are in the types 
of land. The legality or illegality of sale and other transactions are 
quite other issues. 

The sale of the madad-i ma'dsh in Panipat is not based on the shari'a 
but is dependent on customary law (rawdj-i 'urfi). However, sale and 
other transactions involving the land, by its owner, are permissible. 

In a detailed letter to Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh, Qadi Thana'-Allah wrote: 
"On the basis of the traditions of the sawdd 113 land of 'Iraq, neither the 
Muslim rulers nor the ordinary Muslims own land in India. Its original 
owners hold proprietary rights over it irrespective of their being infidels. 
According to the Hiddya, the proprietary rights of sawdd land rested with 
its original owners, who were entitled to sell it or make other transactions. 
According to the rules, the king, after forcibly acquiring land, allows its 
owner to retain his possession of it and imposes khardj on it. There would 
be no change in the proprietary rights to the land itself. The khardj on 
land is an Islamic right and the Muslim ruler is entitled to collect it and 
to expend it on items authorised by the shari'a. If the king spends it on other 
items he is a sinner. Thus the Fatdwd-i Rahman! says that the Imam is not 



111 
112 
113 



Supra, pp. 213-14. 

Omitted from the printed text. 

Supra, pp. 211-12. 
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allowed to forbid expenditure on authorised items; nor is he allowed to 
permit its expenditure on illegal items. 

Kharaj is a fictitious (ma 3 dum) term and ownership of it is not possible. 

Rulers award the madad-i ma 3 ash to a deserving person on the under- 
standing that he will take possession of the kharaj and become its owner. 
The Fatawa-i Rahmani says, "The J ulama' differ on the in 3 am (gift) which 
the king awards in the form of kharaj to some deserving person. They 
disagree as to whether the assignee becomes the owner after or before 
obtaining possession of it." According to some, the assignee does not be- 
come the owner before he possesses it ; according to others he would 
already own it. The fiqh ruling of the majority depends on the principle 
that the ownership of a fictitious item and its expenditure cannot be 
deemed as a right. On this principle the recipient of the in' am is not 
entitled to sell the kharaj or the land nor can his successors inherit it. 
Fatawd-i Ahmadiyya and similar works say that a deserving person receiving 
land does not become its owner. He can neither sell it, nor mortgage it, 
nor can his successors own it. After his death its kharaj reverts to the bayt- 
al-mdl. Fatawa-i Tatar-Khaniyya and Muhit also give the same ruling. 
Thus, after the assignee's death, the king may transfer the kharaj the 
former enjoyed to his successors if they deserve it, or to someone else. The 
king may also retain it for the bayt al-mal. This right is exercised by the king 
who makes the award. If the king who made the assignment dies, or is 
deposed, his successors would not enjoy this right. In short, as the kings 
were unable to visit all the towns in their kingdom, sadrs were appointed, 
and a dastur al-amal (administrative manual) formulated. The assignee's 
successors distribute the land amongst themselves according to the manual. 
These dastur al-amals are valid for the lifetime of the king who issued 
them. The sadrs follow these manuals, and the qadis implement the orders 
of the sadrs who are the king's deputies. The opinion of Qadi A'la to the 
effect that Shahjahan's dastur al-amal had been abrogated, but that of 
'Alamgir (Awrangzib) was valid, has no basis. What is valid is the dastur 
al-amal of the reigning monarch. Should the ruler be deprived of his power, 
the madad-i ma 3 ash would fall into two categories. In the first, zamindars 
from the Gujar, Jat and similar communities own madad-i ma 3 ash land in 
the villages and other places and the kharaj is collected directly from the 
zamindars. This kharaj can under no circumstances be sold ; according to 
'urf (custom), people may seize what they can. The second category of 
madad-i ma 3 ash land is found in most of the towns. Only zamindars own 
this land, which can be sold according to the zamindari rules should the 
owner wish. It is also subject to the laws of inheritance and the divine 
law. Should there be no reigning monarch, the buyer himself can appro- 
priate the kharaj and none can prevent him, for collection of kharaj apper- 
tains only to the monarch or to his deputy. 
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In Muhammad Shah's reign, the dastur at-'amal of 'Alamgir was con- 
firmed and thus made valid, for a reigning monarch could use a former 
ruler's dastur al-amal instead of making one of his own. In short, judgments 
concerning kharaj are not valid without obtaining a fresh order from the 
newly acceding monarch. At present, as is well-known, the ruler has no 
power. There are no such sadrs as could be called the ruler's deputies. 
If someone approaches the sadr al-sudur (the chief sadr) the latter, upon 
receiving Rs. 2 as a bribe, gives a letter of authority on the basis of the 
dastur al-amal 3 the king's decree or the merits of the case. However, the 
applicant's rival can also obtain a similar letter from the Sadr al-sudur by 
paying him Rs. 2. These letters are not valid. 

The Qadis are officers ofe the shari'a courts and deliver judgments on 
the basis of the shari'a. If someone deserves the madad-i ma 3 ash and has 
authority from the sadr or the king, the qadi can deliver a judgment. 
The qadi on his own authority cannot issue any judgment, either in favour 
of, or contrary to, the dastur al-amal for the qadis are not the king's 
deputies." 114 

Comparison of Qadi Thana'-Allah's fatwas with those of Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz 115 show that the shari'a laws rarely applied to land ownership, 
which was governed by the ruler's decrees and customary law. The 
stronger zamindars appropriated unauthorised land, and even the madad-i 
ma' ash holders began to exercise proprietary rights over their grants. 
Qadi Thana'-Allah's fatwas clearly show that as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century authorisation for this was bought by paying petty 
bribes. 



114 Nur al-Hasan, Rashid Kandhlawi, 'AradI Hind kl shara'i haysiyat,' Ma'arif, 
Lucknow, April 1978, pp. 279-91. 

115 Supra, pp. 215-19. 
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The life's mission of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, his brothers and disciples, 
was to defend Shah Wali-Allah's religious, mystical and political teachings, 
and to buttress them with their own works. Shah Wali-Allah's writings 
did not stir the Shi'i opposition, but the Sunni pirzadas seem to have been 
shocked by them, and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz had to write an apologetic 
treatise in order to satisfy the pirzadas that Shah Wali- Allah was deeply 
devoted to 'Ali and the Ahl al-Bayt. 

Shah Wall-Allah's efforts to reconcile the Wahdat al-Wujud with the 
Wahdat al-Shuhud were not acceptable to the Mujaddidiyya Mirza Mazhar 
Jan-i Janan, and the treatise containing Mawlana Ghulam Yahya's 
criticism of him provoked Shah Rafi' al-Din to write the Damgh al-batil. 
The Mirza's khalifas were not convinced, and resolutely opposed Shah 
Wali-Allah's conciliatory efforts. Thana'-Allah Panipati did not agree 
with Shah Wali-Allah's interpretation on the nature of the Prophet's 
companions' differences and considered the Shah's appeal to adopt 
Arabian dress as ridiculous. 

According to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, the growing fame of the Tuhfa-i 
Ithna' 'Ashariyya had made some of the Sunnis jealous of him. However, 
although Shah Niyaz Ahmad of Bareilly (1173/1759-1250-1834), a 
distinguished khalifa of Mawlana Fakhr al-Din, was among the inveterate 
Sunni enemies of the book, it was not jealousy that motivated him. The 
following incident told in Shah Niyaz's Malfuzat indicates his reaction to 
the Tuhfa-i Ithna 1 'Ashariyya. 

"After his siesta in the ladies' apartments, Hazrat Niyaz used to come 
to the khanqah before the (zuhr) (midday) prayers. Once he did not 
visit the khanqah until the 'asr (afternoon) prayers. The khanqah 
servants were very upset and went to the porch of the ladies' apartments 
to find out the reason for the change in Shah Niyaz's routine. The 
Shah said that a book had been brought into his khanqah whose 
contents were detrimental to Mawla 'Ali. He would enter the 
khanqah only after it had been removed. One of those present 
apologised and promised to return the Tuhfa-i Ithna' 'Ashariyya 
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immediately to the friend from whom he had borrowed it to study. 
Shah Niyaz entered the khanqah after the book was removed." 1 

The Tuhfa-i Ithnd' 'Ashariyya is an important link in the chain of Shi'i- 
Sunni refutations and counter-refutations which were written from the 
reign of Uljaytu Khudabanda (703-717/1304-1317) onwards. By Shah 
Wali-Allah's time this had grown into a plethora of polemical literature 
because of the patronage of Sunni and Shi'i rulers. Both the Tuhfa-i 
Ithnd' 'Ashariyya and the Sayf al-maslul were written to combat the growing 
Shi'i popularity and the alleged Sunni ignorance. Their authors were not 
unaware of British dominance, nevertheless their main concern, and that 
of their disciples, was to stop Shi'i proselytisation. The principal source 
used by both authors was the Sawdqi 3 by Nasr-AUah Kabuli. To Qadi 
Thana'- Allah, the Shi'i and Sunni beliefs on creation, proofs of the Creator 
and Divine Unity did not differ from each other. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
however, laboured to prove that the Shi'is neither believed in Divine 
Unity nor considered Prophet Muhammad the last of the Prophets. His 
arguments were a continuation of those of Shah Wali-Allah who asserted 
that Shi'i beliefs in the Imams' ismat (impeccability) amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the belief that Prophet Muhammad was the last of the prophets. 
Thus to both Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Shi'is were 
heretics and infidels. Both considered that they themselves were sincerely 
devoted to the eleven Imams of the house of Prophet Muhammad. 

It was mainly on the basis of divine revelation (kashf) received by them, 
that both Shah Wali-Allah and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz believed that the Shi'is 
were not devoted to 'Ali and his successors, Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz liked to 
call himself Shi 3 a-i ula (Early Shi' a). Naturally, therefore, except for 
criticising the twelfth Imam, the Mahdi, who according to the Shi'is 
had gone into occultation in his infancy, the Tuhfa does not denigrate 
the Imams. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz only takes to task the Shi'i ahddith and 
other works on the eleven Imams. However, this exercise has generally 
made the Shah inadvertently critical of all the Imams. 

His harsh language against the twelfth Shi'i Imam Mahdi and the early 
Shi'i scholars gave the Shi'is who based their faith on tabarra (dissociation 
from the first three successors of the Prophet Muhammad) a heaven-sent 
opportunity to retaliate in even harsher language on the excuse that 
"those who throw brickbats must expect to be hit with stones." 

Although Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz was not unaware of the earlier plethora 
of works refuting and counter-refuting each other, it is surprising that he 
challenged the Shi'is to rebut his Tuhfa. In reply the Shi'is accused him 
of plagiarising the Sawdqi\ as well as ruthlessly countering his arguments. 

1 Nasir al-Din Husayn, Raz wa niy&z, Bada'un, n. d., p. 69. 
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Study of the enormous resultant literature from both sects shows that they 
differed radically from each other and both were heretics from their 
rival's point of view. 

No effort was made to develop mutual understanding although the 
beliefs uniting the two sects greatly outnumbered those dividing them. 
Both Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Q, adi Thana'-Allah urged their disciples to 
boycott the Shi'is socially. Barha, the native region of Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
mother, was predominantly Shi'i, as were the Shah's mother's relations, 
but he did not hesitate to give them food which he did not wish to eat 
himself. No literary evidence of the Shi'is reaction to their social relation- 
ships with the Sunnis exists. However the social boycott was not very 
successful and matrimonial alliances between the two faiths continued to 
take place, even in Deoband and its neighbourhood, where Shah 'Abd 
al-' Aziz's teachings seem to have been very popular. 2 

Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz is known to have fought resolutely against the 
typically Indian forms of veneration of the tombs of sufi pirs, including 
lighting lamps on graves and other innovations* but this campaign was 
not initiated by either Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, Shah Wali-Allah or the 
Mujaddid. It had started early in the thirteenth century, but in that 
period Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya's influence had averted the crises. 
From the reign of Sultan Firiiz Tughliiq, the war against bid 3 at (inno- 
vations) grew into a full-scale conflict but the success of the revivalists 
was very marginal. The growing enthusiasm of both Shi'is and Sunnis for 
the veneration of ta'ziyas in the eighteenth century became a matter of 
deep concern to Shah Wali-Allah, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz and their followers. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz wrote Sirr al- 
shahadatayn to present an authentic account of the martyrdoms of Imams 
Hasan and Husayn. He himself held a mourning assembly on the ninth 
or the tenth of Muharram, but condemned the veneration of ta'ziyas and 
the superstitious beliefs and practices which ta'ziya veneration engen- 
dered. He did not hesitate to remind his associates that all forms of bid' at, 
including Sunni ones, should be militantly destroyed or, if that were not 
possible, should be openly condemned. Should even that be impossible, 
such practices should be cursed in the heart. Those Sunnis who were 
converted to Sayyid Ahmad Shahid's and Shah Isma'il Shahid's teaching 
destroyed their ta'ziyas and demolished the platforms on which they were 
kept, causing considerable Shi'i-Sunni tension. 

However, the Sunni sufis, who had very large followings, did not see 
eye to eye with the Naqshbandiyya purists and revivalists. For example 
the eminent Qadiriyya pir t Shaykh 'Abd al-Razzaq Banswi (d. 1136/ 

2 Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Sawanih Qjasimi, Lahore 1373/1954, pp. 61-62. 
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1724), exhibited very deep veneration for the ta'ziyas. The Malfuzat-i 
Razzaqi says: 

"Sometimes His Holiness used to go for the ziyarat (religious visitation) 
of the holy darih or ta'ziyas. Sometimes on the ninth Muharram he 
used to go to the Kalyani river. Once His Holiness did not go to the 
ziyarat of the weaver's ta'ziyas which was on his way to the Kalyani 
river. However, in a vision His Holiness found himself near this same 
ta'ziya. Imams Hasan and Husayn were also sitting there. Seeing His 
Holiness, the Imams asked him his reason for not visiting their house. 
His Holiness, kissing the Imams' feet, said that he did not dare 
avoid visiting the Imams' holy houses. From that day His Holiness 
used to go for the ziyarat of ta'ziyas on the first ten days of Muharram. 
He used to say that the ta'ziyas should not be considered merely 
as the pieces of wood and paper used for their construction. Often 
the holy spirits of Imams Hasan and Husayn visited them. His 
Holiness had made it his life's rule to lead the ta'ziya procession and 
bring it to his house where he used to stand with folded hands as 
long as the ta'ziya was not removed from there. In his old age when 
His Holiness had become very feeble, he used to stand with the support 
of his stick and the wall. He used to go as far as the river Kalyani 
where the ta'ziyas were immersed in water. After the end of the 
ceremony he returned home." 3 

In Delhi, the eminent Chishtiyya pir, Mawlana Fakhr al-Din, also 
took part in the celebrations,. He used to visit the imambaras, present a 
rupee as his offering and arrange for the supply of water and sherbet for 
the procession which took the ta'ziya. Countering Shah 'Abd al-' Aziz's 
objections, the Mawlana replied that his action prevented the Shi'is from 
cursing the Prophet's companions. The Mawlana also informed the 
Shah that for the same reason he had made Shi'is his disciples, but he 
offered to stop this practice if the Shah advised it. 4 Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
made no comments on Mawlana Fakhr al-Din's motives, nor did he ask 
him to desist from such practices. Indeed, until now the Sunni ta'ziyas out- 
number the ShI'i ones. 

In the realm of politics Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz considered the Sikhs and 
the British more formidable enemies than the Marathas. The Shah's 
fatwas declaring India a dar al-harb are undated, but the first one, in a 
collection of his Fatawd embodying his angry reaction to the British occu- 
pation of Delhi, seems to have been issued early in 1804, when Holkar's 

3 Muhammad Khan Shahjahanpuri Malfuzat-i Razzaqi, Lucknow n. d. 5 p. 104. 

4 Malfuzat, pp. 29 and 57. 
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forces had defeated the English and were marching against Delhi. A 
favourite of the Shah, Amir Khan, was Holkar's ally and the Shah may 
have thought that Muslim support for the Maratha invaders would tilt 
the balance in their favour. After Holkar's defeat and his failure, and that 
of Amir Khan, to obtain help from Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shuja' 
al-Mulk of Kabul, hopes of a successful jihad against the British were frus- 
trated. The restoration of the Shah's property to him by the British also 
softened his attitude towards them. His later fatwas concentrate mainly 
on offering suggestions regarding usury, and the sale and purchase of 
slaves in a ddr al-harb. 5 

The arrangement of congregational prayers in a ddr al-harb was no 
problem to Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. One of his fatwas tends to suggest that 
although India under British rule was a ddr al-harb, it was not imperative 
to leave it. Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and his followers exploited Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz's fatwa to their own advantage but their war against the Sikhs 
was not compatible with Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's fatwas. Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid had left India impetuously without adequate preparations and had 
wrongly assumed that the Afghans would fight without reservation under 
his leadership. He had also mistakenly believed that they would relin- 
quish their well-established customs without the need of continual preach- 
ing and the creation of the appropriate psychological atmosphere. The 
puritanism of Shah Isma'il which stirred up general Sunni protest was 
also not a continuation of Shah Wali-Allah's and Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's 
revivalist movements. Shah Isma'il Shahid's puritanism was better 
attuned to Wahhabi puritanism, so it is no wonder that even Shah 'Abd 
al-'Aziz's most talented disciples stubbornly opposed it. Although Shah 

5 (Sir) Syed Ahmad Khan says, "In former days two questions agitated the minds of 
our forefathers in this country ; viz — (1) Was it lawful for Mahomedans to lend 
money at interest here ? (2) If so, was it allowable for Mahomedans to reside in India ? 
These two points were referred for decision to Moulvie Abdul Aziz, but not a word 
was said in the reference about Jihad. I would specially draw attention to this, as it is 
on this question that the Englishman and even many Mahomedans have fallen into 
error. Abdul Aziz, in his reply to the first point, said that India, according to the 
doctrine of Abu Hanifa, (whose followers all Indian Mahomedans are) was not Dar-ul- 
Harb, but that it was so according to Imam Mahomed and Imam Abu Yusuf. He him- 
self ruled that India was Dar-ul-Harb as regarded the 1 awfulness of taking usury. Not a 

word did he say about the Jihad It is not unlawful for the Mahomedans of India 

to live in this country, to make profits, and to obey their rulers, so far as their profits 
and obedience are not against their religious tenets; they are under no obligation 
to leave the country ; because the Infidels (our rulers) have not as yet prohibited 
them from reading their prayers and Azan, or from the performance of their religious 
duties. When the rulers of the country do interdict these, as the infidels of Mecca did 
to our Prophet, then Mahomedans shall be bound to leave the country." Review on 
Dr. Hunter's 'Indian Musalmans\ pp. xi-xii. 
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Wali-Allah had been impressed by ibn Taymiyya's teachings, Shah 5 Abd 
al-'Aziz was strongly opposed to ibn Taymiyya's Minhdj al-sunna al-naba- 
wiyya, which was and is the corner-stone of Wahhabi puritanism. 

Both Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and Qadi Thana'-Allah Panipati endorsed 
the need to apply customary law to the confused land-rights in India. 
Both considered the dastur al-amal and the ruler's authorisation very 
important. Shah Ghulam 'Ali Naqshband uncompromisingly dissociated 
himself from the British but Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz had no objections to 
maintaining a limited association with them, while keeping Islamic 
interests predominantly in view. He did not think that Muslims should 
learn English in order to gain favour and to flatter the British. He also 
considered military service under the British to be illegal but not employ- 
ment in the police, civil and judicial services. He was reluctant to give 
the status of Ahl-i kitdb to Jews and Christians, as they had persisted in 
following their respective heavenly books after the advent of Islam and the 
Qur'an. Tashabbuh bi'l-kufr (infidelity by resembling), Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz 
wrote, only applied to those articles which were specially associated with 
Jews and Christians. The use of Christian dress and food, and learning 
their language and script in order to resemble and flatter them was indeed 
such an infidelity to the Shah. His opinions were based on his own inter- 
pretations of the Qur'an and hadith and the Ghazalian line which called 
for the judging of foreign sciences in relation to their compatibility with 
Islamic doctrines. Attempts to read so-called "modernism" into Shah 
'Abd al-'Aziz's guidelines on relations with the British is tendentious. 6 
However, the Shah deserves credit for guiding the Muslims to a reasonable 
direction, a line which seems to have been of help to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
(1817-98) in leading the Muslim reform movements. These aspects will 
be examined in the third volume of this series. 



6 cf. K. A. Nizanri, "Socio-religious movements in Indian Islam" in S. T. Lokhandwalla 
(ed.) India and Contemporary Islam, Simla 1971, p. 102. 
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